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In  PRXsxNTnro  to  my  readers  the  fourth  Tolume  of  thii 
tianslation— KX>rrespondiDg  to  the  third  volume  of  Pro* 
feasor  Mommsen's  work,  and  embracing  the  period  from 
the  death  of  Sulla  to  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  beyond  which 
Dr.  Mommsen  has  not  as  yet  proceeded — I  have  to  ex- 
press my  regret  that  so  long  a  delay  has  taken  place  in 
its  preparation.  Important  duties  of  another  kind,  to 
which  I  was  called  after  completing  the  third  volume,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  I  should  defer  for  a  time  the  fur 
ther  prosecution  of  the  work,  and  occasioned  much  inter- 
ruption to  its  progress  afler  I  had  resumed  it.  But  I 
considered  it  due  to  those  who  had  so  favourably  received 
the  earlier  volumes  of  my  translation  that  I  should  en- 
deavour personally  to  complete  it ;  and  1  can  only  cast 
myself  on  their  indulgence  if  I  have  somewhat  unduly 
taxed  their  patience. 

The  delay  has  enabled  me  to  compare  the  sheets  with 
the  fwirtk  edition  of  the  German,  issued  in  the  present 
year.  I  have  adhered  substantially  to  the  same  principles 
of  translation  as  in  the  earlier  volumes,  endeavouring  to 
retain  as  much  of  the  form  and  manner  of  the  original  as 
seemed  compatible  with  a  due  regard  to  English  idiom, 
and  even  venturing  in  some  cases  to  have  less  regard  to 
the  latter  than  to  the  desirableness  of  reproducinfir   Dr 


VI 


JPrefaetory  Note. 


Mommsen's  meaning  without  paraphrase.  Readers  ootv 
yersant  with  the  original  will  in  many  passages  miss  not 
a  little  of  its  characteristic  force;  but  they  will  also,  I 
doubt  not,  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  task  of  the 
translator  is  attended  with  peculiar  difficulty  in  those  casef 
where  Dr.  Mommsen  for  the  more  emphatic  expression 
of  his  meaning  makes  use— often  with  great  felicity— of 
words  and  phrases,  the  English  equivalents  of  which  have 
not  as  yet  passed  into  literary  currency. 

In  the  latter  portion  of  the  volume  I  have  deemed  it 
sufficient  to  give  the  value  of  the  Roman  money  approxi* 
niately  in  round  numbers,  assuming  for  that  purpose  IOC 
sesterces  as  equivalent  to  £!• 

William  P.  Dioksoh. 
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CHAPTER  I 

MABCUB  LSPIDire  AKD   QUnrTHS  BKBTORIUS. 

Wbmk  Sulla  died  in  the  year  676,  the  oligarchy  waich 
he  had  restored  ruled  with  absolute  sway  over 


the  Roman  state ;  but,  as  it  had  been  established 
by  foroe,  it  still  needed  force  to  maintain  its  ground  against 
its  numerous  secret  and  open  foes.  It  was  opposed  not  by 
any  single  party  with  objects  clearly  expressed  and  under 
leaders  distinctly  acknowledged,  but  by  a  mass  of  multifii- 
rious  elements,  ranging  themselves  doubtless  under  the 
general  name  of  the  popular  party,  but  in  reality  opposing 
the  Sulla  organization  of  the  commonwealth  on  very  various 
grounds  and  with  very  different  designs.  There  were  the 
men  <^  positive  law,  who  neither  mingled  in  nor 
understood  politics,  but  who  detested  the  arbi- 
trary procedure  of  Sulla  in  dealing  with  the  lives  and  pro^ 
perty  of  the  burgesses.  Even  during  the  regent's  lifetime, 
when  all  othei  opposition  was  silent,  the  strict  jurists  were 
refractory ;  the  Cornelian  laws,  for  example,  which  deprived 
various  Italian  communities  of  the  Roman  franchise,  were 
treated  in  judicial  decisions  as  null  and  void ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  courts  held  that,  where  a  burgess  had  been 
made  a  prisoner  of  war  and  sold  into  slavery  during  the 
revolution,  his  franchise  was  not  forfeited.    There  was^ 

Ariatoerati  ^**rt^®r>  ^®  remnant  of  the  old  liberal  minority 
Mendiy  to  in  the  senate,  which  in  former  times  had  sought 
a  compromise  with  the  reform  party  and  the 
Italians,  and  was  now  in  a  similar  spirit  inclined  to  modify 
the  rigidly  oligarchic  constitution  of  Sulla  by  concessions  to 
the  Populares.  There  were,  moreover,  the  Pop* 
ulares  strictly  so  called,  the  honest  and  credulooi 
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narrow-minded  radicals,  who  staked  property  and  life  foi 
the  current  watchwords  of  the  party-programme,  only  to 
discover  with  painful  surprise  after  the  victory  that  they 
had  been  fighting  not  for  a  reality,  but  for  a  phrase.  Their 
special  aim  was  to  re-establish  the  tribunician  power,  which 
Sulla  had  not  abolished  but  had  divested  of  its  most  esscn* 
tjal  prerogatives,  and  which  exercised  over  the  multitude  a 
charm  all  the  more  mysterious  because  the  institution  had 
no  obvious  practical  use  and  was  in  fact  an  empty  phantom 
— the  mere  name  of  tribune  of  the  people,  more  than  a 
thousand  years  later,  revolutionized  Rome,  llierc  were, 
above  all,  the  numerous  and  important  classes  whom  the 
Sullan  restoration  had  left  unsatisfied,  or  whoso  political  or 
Xkaijgpi^  private  interests  it  had  directly  injured.  Among 
*"•••  those  who  for  such  reasons  belonged  to  the  op- 

position ranked  the  dense  and  prosperous  population  of  the 
region  between  the  Po  and  the  Alps,  which  naturally  re- 
garded the  bestowal  of  Latin  rights  in  665  (iii. 
300)  as  merely  an  instalment  of  the  full  Roman 
franchise,  and  so  afforded  a  ready  soil  for  agitation.    To 
this  category  belonged  also  the  frecdmen,  in- 
fluential in  numbers  and  wealth,  and  specially 
dangerous  through  their  aggregation  in  the  capital,  who 
could  not  brook  their  having  been  reduced  by  the  restora- 
tion to  their  earlier,  practically  useless,  suf&age.     In  the 
same  position  stood,  moreover,  the  great  capital- 
'^^^      ists,  who  maintained  a  cautious  silence,  but  still 
as  before  preserved  their  tenacity  of  resentment  and  their 
equal  tenacity  of  power.    The  populace  of  the  capital,  which 
recognized  true  freedom  in  free  bread-corn,  was 
ikiu  of  tht     likewise  discontented.    Still  deeper  exasperation 
was  felt  by  the  class  of  burgesses  affected  by  the 
Px^.        Sullan  confiscations — whether  they,  like  those 
of  Pompeii,  lived  on  thar  property  curtailed  by 
the  Sullan  colonists,  within  the  same  ring-wall  with  the 
latter,  and  at  perpetual  variance  with  them ;  or,  like  the 
Arretines  and   Volaterrans,  retained  actual  possession  of 
their  territory,  but  had  the  Damocles'  sword  of  confiscatioi 
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suspended  over  them  by  the  Roman  people ;  o?,  as  was  the 
case  in  Etruria  especially,  were  reduced  to  be  beggars  in 
their  former  abodes,  or  robbers  in  the  woods.  Finally,  the 
nie  pro-  agitation  extended  to  the  whole  family  oonnec- 
5?fr*ftd!?**  tions  and  freedmen  of  those  democratic  chicfii 
^■■*°'^  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  consequence  of  the 

restoration,  or  who  were  wandering  along  the  Mauretanian 
coasts,  or  sojourning  at  the  court  and  in  the  army  of  Mithra- 
dates,  in  all  the  misery  of  emigrant  exile ;  for,  according  to 
the  strict  fitmily  associations  that  governed  the  political 
feeling  of  this  age,  it  was  accounted  a  point  of  honour  *  that 
those  who  were  left  behind  should  endeavour  to  procure  for 
exiled  relatives  the  privilege  of  returning  to  their  native 
land,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  dead,  at  least  a  removal  of  the 
stigma  attaching  to  their  memory  and  to  their  children,  and 
a  restitution  to  the  latter  of  their  paternal  estate.  More 
especially  the  immediate  children  of  the  proscribed,  whom 
the  r^ent  had  reduced  in  point  of  law  to  political  Pariahs 
(iii*  422),  had  virtually  received  from  the  law  itself  a  sum- 
mons to  rise  in  rebellion  against  the  existing  order  of 
things. 

To  all  these  sections  of  the  opposition  there  was  added 
the  whole  body  of  men  of  ruined  fortunes.     All 
ruiiMd  the  rabble  high  and  low,  whose  means  and  sub- 

stance had  been  spent  in  refined  or  in  vulgar 
debauchery ;  the  aristocratic  lords,  who  had  no  farther  mark 
of  quality  than  their  debts ;  the  Sullan  soldiers  whom  the 
r^enfs  fiat  could  transform  into  landholders  but  not  into 
husbandmen,  and  who,  after  squandering  the  first  inherit- 
ance of  the  proscribed,  were  longing  to  succeed  to  a  second 
—all  these  waited  only  the  unfolding  of  the  banner  which 
invited  them  to  fight  against  the  existing  order  of  things 
Men  of  whatever  else  might  be  inscribed  on  it.     From 

•mbition.  ^  jji^g  necessity  all  the  aspiring  men  of  talent, 
in  search  of  popularity,  attached  themselves  to  the  opposi- 

*  It  Is  a  sigiiificaiit  trait,  that  a  distinguished  teacher  of  literature, 
the  freedman  Staberius  Eros,  allowed  the  children  of  the  proscribed  H 
attend  his  course  gratuitously. 
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tion ;  not  only  those  to  whom  tl.e  strictly  close<3  cirde  of 
die  Optimates  denied  admission  or  at  least  oppjrtunitiet 
f()r  rapid  promotion,  and  who  therefore  attempted  to  force 
their  way  into  the  phalanx  and  to  break  through  the  lawt 
of  oligarchic  exclusiveness  and  seniority  by  means  of  popu* 
lar  favour,  bat  also  the  more  dangerous  men,  whose  ambi- 
tion aimed  at  something  higher  than  helping  to  determine 
the  destinies  of  the  world  within  the  sphere  of  collegiate  in* 
trigues.  On  the  advocates'  platform  in  particular — the 
only  field  of  legal  opposition  left  open  by  Sulla — even  in 
the  regent's  lifetime  such  aspirants  waged  lively  war  against 
the  restoration  with  the  weapons  of  formal  jurisprudence 
and  clever  oratory :  for  instance,  the  adroit  speaker  Marcus 
Tullius  Cicero  (bom  3rd  January,  648),  son  of  a 
landholder  of  Arpinum,  speedily  made  himself 
a  name  by  the  mingled  caution  and  daring  of  his  opposition 
to  the  dictator.  Such  efforts  were  not  of  much  importance, 
if  the  opponent  desired  nothing  farther  than  by  their  means 
to  procure  for  himself  a  curule  chair,  and  then  to  sit  in  it 
contentedly  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  No  doubt,  if  this  diair 
should  not  satisfy  a  popular  man  and  Gains  Gracchus  should 
find  a  successor,  a  struggle  for  life  or  death  was  inevitable ; 
but  for  the  present  at  least  no  name  could  be  mentioned  the 
bearer  of  which  had  proposed  to  himself  any  such  lofty  aim. 
Such  was  the  sort  of  opposition  with  which  the  oligarchic 
p^^  J  government  instituted  by  Sulla  had  to  contend, 
theoppod-      when  it  had,  earlier  than  Sulla  himself  prob« 

tlOD* 

ably  expected,  been  thrown  by  his  death  on  its 
own  resources.  The  task  was  in  itself  far  firom  easy,  and 
it  was  farther  complicated  by  the  other  social  and  political 
evils  of  this  age— especially  by  the  extraordinary  double 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  military  chiefs  in  the  provinces  in 
subjection  to  the  supreme  civil  magistracy,  and  of  dealing 
with  the  masses  of  the  Italian  and  extrsrltalian  populace 
accumulating  in  the  capital  and  of  the  slaves  living  there  to 
a  great  extent  in  de  facto  freedom,  without  having  troops  at 
disposal.  The  senate  was  placed,  a«  it  were,  in  a  fortrest 
exDosed  and  threatened  on  all  sides,  and  sericus  oonillctf 
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oould  not  be  avoided.  But  the  means  of  resistance  organ 
tied  bj  Sulla  were  considerable  and  lasting  ;  and,  althougli 
the  majority  of  the  nation  was  manifestly  disinclined  to  tb« 
government  which  Sulla  had  installed,  and  even  animated 
by  hostile  feelings  towards  it,  that  government  might  very 
vrell  maintain  itself  for  a  long  time  in  its  stronghold  against 
the  distracted  and  confused  mass  of  an  opposition  which 
was  not  agreed  either  as  to  end  or  means,  was  without  a 
head,  and  was  broken  up  into  a  hundred  fragments.  Only 
it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  determined  to  maintain 
its  position,  and  should  bring  at  least  a  spark  of  the  energy 
which  had  built  the  fortress  to  its  defence ;  for  in  the  case 
of  a  garrison  which  will  not  defend  itself,  the  greatest 
master  of  fortification  constructs  his  walls  and  moats  in 
vain. 

The  more  everything  ultimately  depended  on  the  pei^ 
Want  of  sonal  character  of  the  leading  men  on  both  sides, 
'•^•^  it  was  the  more  unfortunate  that  both,  strictly 

speaking,  wanted  leaders.  The  politics  of  this  period  were 
fy^^i^ti^  thoroughly  under  the  sway  of  the  coterie-system 
^■**^  in  its  worst  form.     This,  indeed,  was  nothing 

new ;  close  unions  of  families  and  clubs  were  inseparable 
firom  an  aristocratic  organization  of  the  state,  and  had  for 
centuries  prevailed  in  Rome.  But  it  was  not  till  this  epoch 
Ihat  they  became  all-powerful,  for  it  was  only  now  (first 
in  690)  that  their  influence  was  substantiated 
rather  than  checked  by  legal  measures  of  repres- 
sion. All  persons  of  quality,  those  of  popular  leanings  no 
less  than  the  oligarchy  proper,  met  in  Hetaeriae ;  the 
mass  of  the  burgesses  likewise,  so  far  as  they  took  any 
regular  part  in  political  events  at  all,  formed  according  to 
their  voting-districts  close  unions  with  an  almost  military 
organization,  which  found  their  natural  captains  and  agents 
in  the  "district-distributors"  (divisores  tribuvm).  With 
these  political  clubs  everything  was  bought  and  sold;- the 
vote  of  the  elector  especially,  but  also  the  votes  of  the 
senator  and  the  judge,  the  fists  too  which  produced  tht 
street  riot»  and  the  ringleaders  who  directed  it.    The  a» 
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■ociations  of  the  upper  and  of  the  lower  classes  were  dis 
tinguished  merely  in  tlie  matter  of  tariff.  The  Hetaeria 
decided  the  elections,  the  Hetaeria  decreed  the  impeach* 
ments,  the  Hetaeria  conducted  the  defence;  it  secured  the 
distinguished  advocate,  and  in  case  of  need  it  contracted  foi 
an  acquittal  with  one  of  the  speculators  who  prosecuted  on 
a  great  scale  the  lucrative  traffic  in  judges'  votes.  The 
Hetaeria  commanded  by  its  compact  bands  the  streets  of 
the  capital,  and  with  the  capital  but  too  often  the  state: 
All  these  things  were  done  in  accordance  with  a  certain 
rule,  and,  so  to  speak,  publicly ;  the  system  of  Hetaeriae 
was  better  arranged  and  managed  than  any  branch  of  state 
administration;  although  there  was,  as  is  usual  among 
civilized  swindlers,  a  tacit  understanding  that  there  should 
be  no  direct  mention  of  the  nefarious  proceedings,  nobody 
made  a  secret  of  them,  and  advocates  of  repute  were  not 
ashamed  to  give  open  and  intelligible  hints  of  their  relation 
to  the  Hetaeriae  of  their  clients.  If  an  individual  was  to  be 
found  here  or  there  who  kept  aloof  from  such  practices  and 
yet  mingled  in  public  life,  he  was  assuredly,  like  Marcus 
Cato,  a  political  Don  Quixote.  Parties  and  party-strife 
were  superseded  by  the  clubs  and  their  rivalry ;  govern* 
ment  was  superseded  by  intrigue.  A  more  than  equivocal 
character,  Publius  Cethegus,  formerly  one  of  the  most 
zealous  Marians,  afterwards  as  a  deserter  received  into 
favour  by  Sulla  (iii.  400),  acted  a  most  influential  part  in 
the  political  proceedings  of  this  period — unrivalled  as  a 
cunning  tale-bearer  and  mediator  between  the  sections  of 
the  senate  and  as  having  a  statesman's  acquaintance  with  the 
secrets  of  all  cabals  :  at  times  the  appointment  to  the  most 
important  posts  of  command  was  decided  by  a  word  from 
his  mistress  Praecia.  Such  a  plight  was  only  possibla 
where  none  of  the  men  taking  part  in  politics  rose  above 
mediocrity :  any  man  of  more  than  ordinary  talent  would 
have  swept  away  this  system  of  factions  like  cobwebs ;  but 
there  was  in  reality  a  sad  lack  of  men  of  political  or  mili 
tary  capacity. 

Of  the  older  generation  the  ciiil  wars  had  left  not  a 
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single  man  of  repute  except  the  old  shrewd  and 
eloquent  Lucius  Philtppus,  consul  in  663,  who, 
formerly  of  popular  leanings  (iii.  170),  there- 
after leader  of  the  capitalist  party  against  the 
senate  (ilL  271 ),  and  closely  associated  with  the  Mariana 
(iii.  392),  and  lastly  passing  over  to  the  victorious  oligarchy 
in  ffiffident  time  to  earn  thanks  and  commendation  (iiL  399), 
iceteuns.        ^"^  managed   to  escape  between  the  parties. 
g^«^>^^     Among  the  men  of  the  following  generation  the 
most*  notable  chiefs  of  the  pure  aristocracy  were 
Quintos   Metellus   Pius,  consul  in  674,  Sulla's 
oomrade  in  dangers  and  victories ;  Quintus  Lutatius  Catu« 
lu8,  consul  in  the  year  of  Sulla's  death,  676,  the 
son  of  the  victor  of  Vercellae ;  and  two  younger 
officers,  the  brothers  Lucius  and  Marcus  Lucullus,  of  whom 
the  former  had  fought  with  distinction  under  Sulla  in  Asia, 
..^_^^  the  latter  in  Italy ;  not  to  mention  Optimates 

like  Quintus   Hortensius  (640-704),  who   had 
importance  only  as  a  pleader,  or  men  like  Decimus  Junius 
Brutus,   cx>nsul    in    677,   Mamercus    Aemilius 

77. 

Lepidus  Livianus  consul  in  677  and  other  such 
nullities,  whose  best  quality  was  a  euphonious  aristocratic 
name.  But  even  those  four  men  rose  little  above  the  aver- 
age  calibre  of  the  Optimates  of  this  age.  Catulus  was  like 
his  father  a  man  of  refined  culture  and  an  honest  aristocrat, 
but  of  moderate  talents  and  no  soldier.  Metellus  was  not 
merely  estimable  in  nis  personal  character,  but  an  able  and 
experienced  officer ;  and  it  was  not  so  much  on  account  of 
his  close  relations  as  a  kinsman  and  colleague  with  the 
regent  as  because  of  his  recognized  ability  that  he  was  sent 
in  675,  after  resigning  the  consulship,  to  Spain, 
where  the  Lusitanians  and  the  Roman  emigrants 
nnder  Quintus  Sertorius  had  begun  fresh  movements.  The 
two  Luculli  were  also  able  officers — particularly  the  elder, 
who  combined  very  respectable  military  talents  with  thor^ 
ough  literary  culture  and  a  liking  for  authorship,  and  ap* 
peared  honourable  also  as  a  man.  But,  as  statesmen,  evec 
these  better  aristocrats  were  not  much   less   remiss   an^ 
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■hortsighted  than  the  average  senators  of  the  time,  ib 
presence  of  an  outward  foe  the  more  eminent  among  them, 
doubtless,  proved  themselves  useful  and  brave ;  but  no  one 
of  them  evinoed  the  desire  or  the  skill  to  solve  the  problems 
of  politics  proper,  and  to  guide  the  vessel  of  the  state 
through  the  stormy  seas  of  intrigue  and  faction  with  the 
band  of  a  true  pilot  Their  political  wisdom  was  limited 
to  a  sincere  belief  in  the  oligarchy  as  the  sole  means  of  sal- 
iFAtion,  and  to  a  cordial  hatred  and  courageous  execration  of 
demagogism  as  well  as  of  every  individual  authority  which 
sought  to  emancipate  itself.  Their  petty  ambition  was 
contented  with  little.  The  stories  told  of  Metellus  in  Spain 
— that  he  not  only  allowed  himself  to  be  delighted  with  the 
far  from  harmonious  lyre  of  the  Spanish  occasional  poets, 
but  even  wherever  he  went  had  himself  received  like  a  god 
with  libations  of  wine  and  odours  of  incense,  and  at  table 
had  his  head  crowned  by  descending  Victories  amidst  the- 
atrical thunder  with  the  golden  laurel  of  the  conqueror — 
are  no  better  attested  than  most  historical  anecdotes ;  but 
such  gossip  reflects  the  degenerate  ambition  of  the  race  of 
Epigoni.  Even  the  better  men  were  content  when  they 
had  gained  not  power  and  influence,  but  the  consulship  and 
a  triumph  and  a  place  of  honour  in  the  senate ;  and  at  the 
very  time  when  with  right  ambition  they  would  have  just 
begun  to  be  truly  useful  to  their  country  and  their  party, 
they  retired  from  the  political  stage  to  spend  their  days  in 
princely  luxury.  Men  like  Metellus  and  Lucius  Luoullus 
were,  even  as  generals,  not  more  attentive  to  the  enlarge* 
ment  of  the  Roman  dominion  by  fresh  conquests  of  kings 
and  peoples  than  to  the  enlargement  of  the  endless  game, 
poultry,  and  dessert  lists  of  Roman  gastronomy  by  new 
delicacies  from  Africa  and  Asia  Minor,  and  they  wasted  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  in  more  or  less  intellectual  idleness, 
llie  traditional  aptitude  and  the  individual  self-denial,  on 
which  all  oligarchic  government  is  based,  were  lost  in  the 
decayed  and  artificially  restored  Roman  aristocracy  of  this 
ige;  in  its  judgment  universally  the  spirit  of  clique  wai 
looounted  as  patriotism,  vanity  as  ambition,  and  narniw- 
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mindedness  as  oonsistencj.  Had  the  Sulim  oonstitution 
passed  into  the  guardianship  of  such  men  as  have  sat  in  the 
Roman  College  of  Cardinals  or  the  Venetian  Council  of 
Ten,  we  caimot  tell  whether  the  opposition  would  have  bcec 
able  to  shake  it  so  soon ;  with  such  defenders  every  attack 
hivolved,  at  all  events,  a  serious  peril. 

Of  the  men,  who  were  neither  unconditional  adherents 

^ ,  nor  open  opponents  of  the  Sullan  constitution, 

no  one  attracted  more  the  eyes  of  the  multitude 
than  the  young  Gnaeus  Pompeius,  who  was  at  the  time  of 
Sulla's  death  twenty-eight  years  of  age  (bom 
29th  September,  648).  The  fact  was  a  mis- 
fortune for  the  admired  as  well  as  for  the  admirers ;  but  it 
was  natural.  Sound  in  body  and  spirit,  an  excellent  ath- 
lete, who  even  when  a  superior  officer  vied  with  his  soldiers 
in  leaping,  running,  and  lifting,  a  vigorous  and  skilled  rider 
and  fencer,  a  bold  leader  of  volunteer  bands,  the  youth  had 
become  imperator  and  triumphator  at  an  age  which  exclud- 
ed him  from  every  magistracy  and  from  the  senate,  and 
had  acquired  the  first  place  next  to  Sulla  in  public  opinion ; 
nay,  had  obtained  from  the  indulgent  regent  himself — half 
in  recognition,  half  in  irony — the  surname  of  the  Great. 
Unhappily,  his  mental  endowments  by  no  means  corres- 
ponded with  these  unprecedented  successes  He  was  neither 
a  bad  nor  an  incapable  man,  but  a  man  thoroughly  ordinary, 
created  by  nature  to  be  a  good  sergeant,  called  by  circum- 
stances to  be  a  general  and  a  statesman.  An  intelligent, 
brave  and  experienced,  thoroughly  excellent  soldier,  he  was 
still,  even  in  his  military  capacity,  without  trace  of  any 
higher  gifts.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  as  a  general,  as 
well  as  in  other  respects,  to  proceed  with  a  caution  border- 
ing on  timidity,  and,  if  possible,  to  give  the  decisive  blow 
only  when  he  had  established  an  immense  superiority  over 
his  opponent.  His  culture  was  the  average  culture  of  the 
lime ;  although  entirely  a  soldier,  he  did  not  neglect,  wheft 
he  went  to  Rhodes,  dutifully  to  admire  and  t)  make  pr& 
sents  to  the  rhetoricians  there.  His  integrity  was  that  of 
a  rioh  man  who  manages  with  discretion  his  considerable 
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property  inherited  and  acquired.  He  disdained  not  to  make 
money  in  the  usual  senatorial  way,  but  he  was  loo  cold  at^ 
too  rich  to  incur  special  risks,  or  draw  down  on  himself  con* 
spicuous  disgrace,  on  that  account  The  vice  so  much  in 
vogae  among  his  contemporaries,  rather  than  any  virtue  of 
his  own,  procured  for  him  the  reputation— comparatively, 
to  doubt,  well  warranted— of  integrity  and  disinterested 
nssc  His  *'  honest  countenance  ^'  became  almost  proverbial^ 
%iid  even  afler  his  death  he  was  esteemed  as  a  worthy  and 
moral  man ;  he  was  really  a  good  neighbour,  who  did  not 
join  in  the  revolting  schemes  by  which  the  grandees  of 
that  age  extended  the  bounds  of  their  domains  through 
forced  sales  or  measures  still  worse  at  the  expense  of  their 
humblei  neighbours,  and  in  domestic  life  he  displayed  at^ 
tachiuent  to  his  wife  and  children  :  it  redounds  moreover  to 
his  credit  that  he  was  the  first  to  depart  from  the  barbar* 
ous  custom  of  putting  to  death  the  captive  kings  and  gen^ 
erals  of  the  enemy  afler  they  had  been  exhibited  in  triumph. 
But  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  separating  from  his 
beloved  wife  at  the  command  of  his  lord  and  master  Sulla, 
because  she  belonged  to  an  outlawed  family,  nor  from 
ordering  with  great  composure  that  men  who  had  stood  by 
him  and  helped  him  in  times  of  difficulty  should  be  execut- 
ed before  his  eyes  at  the  nod  of  the  same  master  (iiL  414) : 
he  was  not  cruel,  though  he  was  reproached  with  being  so, 
but — what  perhaps  was  worse — he  was  cold  and,  in  good  as 
in  evil,  unimpassioned.  In  the  tumult  of  battle  he  faced 
the  enemy  fearlessly  ;  in  civil  life  he  was  a  shy  man,  whose 
cheek  flushed  on  the  slightest  occasion ;  he  spoke  in  public 
not  without  embarrassment,  and  generally  was  angular, 
stiff,  and  awkward  in  intercourse.  With  all  his  haughty 
obstinacy  he  was — as  indeed  persons  ordinarily  arc,  who 
make  a  display  of  their  independence — a  pliant  tool  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  knew  how  to  manage  him,  especially  of 
his  freedmen  and  clients,  by  whom  he  had  no  fear  of  being 
controlled.  For  nothing  was  he  less  qualified  than  for  a 
statesman.  Ur.certain  as  to  his  aims,  unskilful  in  the  choice 
of  his  means  alike  in  little  and  great  matters  shortsighted 
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and  helpless,  he  was  wont  to  conceal  bis  irresolution  and 
indecision  ^uider  a  solemn  silence,  and,  when  he  thought  to 
play  a  subtle  game,  simply  to  deceive  himself  with  tb« 
belief  that  he  was  deceiving  others.  By  his  military  posi- 
tion and  his  territorial  connections  he  acquired  almost  with 
out  any  action  of  his  own  a  considerable  party  personally 
devoted  to  him,  with  which  the  greatest  things  might  have 
been  accomplished ;  but  Pompeius  was  in  every  respect  in- 
capable of  leading  and  keeping  together  a  party,  and,  if  it 
•till  kept  together,  it  did  so— in  like  maimer  without  his 
action — through  the  sheer  force  of  circumstances.  In  thisi 
as  in  other  things,  he  reminds  us  of  Marius ;  but  Marius, 
with  his  nature  of  boorish  roughness  and  sensual  passion, 
was  still  less  intolerable  than  this  most  tiresome  and  most 
starched  of  all  artificial  great  men.  His  political  position 
was  utterly  perverse.  He  was  a  Sullan  officer  and  under 
obligation  to  serve  the  restored  constitution,  and  yet  again 
in  opposition  to  SuUa  personally  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
senatorial  government.  The  gens  of  the  Pompeii,  which 
had  only  been  named  for  some  sixty  years  in  the  consular 
lists,  had  by  no  means  acquired  full  standing  in  the  eyes  of 
the  aristocracy  ;  the  father  of  this  Pompeius  had  occupied  a 
very  invidious  equivocal  position  towards  the  senate  (iii. 
326,  387),  and  he  himself  had  once  been  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Cinnans  (iii.  400) — recollections  which  were  suppressed 
perhaps,  but  not  forgotten.  The  prominent  position  which 
Pompeius  acquired  under  Sulla  set  him  at  inward  variance 
with  the  aristocracy,  quite  as  much  as  it  brought  him  into 
outward  connection  with  it.  Weak-headed  as  he  was, 
Pompeius  was  seized  with  giddiness  on  the  height  of  glory 
which  he  had  climbed  with  such  dangerous  rapidity  and 
ease.  Just  as  if  he  wished  to  ridicule  his  dry  prosaic  nature 
by  the  parallel  with  the  most  poetical  of  all  heroic  figures, 
he  began  to  compare  himself  with  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
to  account  himself  a  man  of  unique  standing,  whom  it  dia 
not  beseem  to  be  merely  one  of  the  five  hundred  senatom 
of  Rome,  in  reality,  no  one  was  more  fitted  to  take  hit 
place  as  a  member  of  an  aristocratic  regime  than  Pompeius 
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His  dignified  outward  appearance,  his  solemn  formality,  hit 
personal  bravery,  his  decorous  private  life,  his  want  of  all 
initiative  might  have  gained  for  him,  had  he  been  bom  tiro 
hundred  years  earlier,  an  honorable  place  by  the  side  of 
Quintus  Maximus  and  Publius  Decius :  this  medioority,  so 
characteristic  of  the  genuine  Optimate  and  the  genuine 
Roman,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  special  affinity  which 
subsisted  at  all  times  between  Pompeius  and  the  mass  of 
the  burgesses  and  the  senate.  Even  in  his  own  age  ha 
would  have  had  a  definite  and  respectable  position,  had  he 
contented  himself  with  being  the  general  of  the  senate — ^th« 
oflice  for  which  he  was  from  the  beginning  destined.  With 
this  he  was  not  content,  and  so  he  fell  into  the  fatal  plight 
of  wishing  to  be  something  else  than  he  coidd  be.  He  was 
constantly  aspiring  to  a  special  position  in  the  state,  and 
when  it  offered  itself,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
occupy  it ;  he  was  deeply  indignant  when  persons  and  laws 
did  not  bend  unconditionally  before  him,  and  yet  he  every- 
where bore  himself  with  no  mere  affectation  of  modesty  aa 
one  of  many  peers,  and  trembled  at  the  mere  thought  of 
undertaking  anything  unconstitutional.  Thus  constantly  at 
fundamental  variance  with,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
obedient  servant  of,  the  oligarchy,  constantly  tormented  by 
an  ambition  which  was  frightened  at  its  own  aims,  his  deeply 
agitated  life  passed  joylessly  away  in  a  perpetual  inward 
contradiction. 

Marcus  Crassus  cannot,  any  more  than  Pompeius,  be 
reckoned  amon^^  the  unconditional  adherents  of 
the  oligarchy.  He  is  a  personage  highly  char- 
acteristic of  this  epoch.  Like  Pompeius,  whose  senior  he 
was  by  a  few  years,  he  belonged  to  the  cirde  of  the  higb 
Roman  aristocracy,  had  obtained  the  usual  culture  befittitsg 
his  rank,  and  had  fought  like  Pompeius  with  distinction 
under  Sulla  in  the  Italian  war.  Far  inferior  to  many  of  his 
peers  in  mental  gifbs,  literary  culture,  and  military  lalent, 
he  outstripped  them  by  his  boundless  activity,  and  by  the 
perseverance  with  which  he  strove  to  possess  all  things  and 
to  become  all-important.    Above  all,  he  threw  himself  iot* 
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speculation.  Purchases  of  estates  during  the  revolution 
formed  the  foundation  of  his  wealth ;  but  he  disdained  no 
branch  of  gain  ;  he  carried  on  the  business  of  building  in 
the  capital  on  an  extensive  scale  and  with  prudence;  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  his  freedmen  in  the  most 
varied  undertakings ;  he  acted  as  banker  both  in  and  out  of 
Bome,  in  person  or  by  his  agents ;  he  advanced  money  to 
his  colleagues  in  the  senate,  and  undertook — as  it  might 
happe;: — to  execute  works  or  to  bribe  the  tribunals  on  their 
account  He  was  far  from  nice  in  the  matter  of  making 
profit.  On  occasion  of  the  Sullan  proscriptions  a  forgery 
in  the  lists  had  been  proved  against  him,  for  which  reason 
Sulla  made  no  more  use  of  him  thenceforward  in  affairs  of 
stite :  he  did  not  refuse  to  accept  an  inheritance,  beeause 
the  testamentary  document  which  contained  his  name  was 
notoriously  forged  ;  he  made  no  objection,  when  his  bailiffii 
by  force  or  by  fraud  dislodged  the  petty  holders  from  lands 
which  adjoined  his  own.  He  avoided  open  collisions,  how- 
ever, with  criminal  justice,  and  lived  himself  like  a  genuine 
moneyed  man  in  homely  and  simple  style.  In  this  way 
Crassus  rose  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  from  a  man  of 
ordinary  senatorial  fortune  to  be  the  master  of  wealth 
which  not  long  before  his  death,  afler  defraying  enormous 
extraordinary  expenses,  still  amounted  to  170,000,000 
sesterces  (£1,700,000).  He  had  become  the  richest  of 
Romans  and  thereby,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  political 
power.  If,  according  to  his  expression,  no  one  might  call 
himself  rich  who  could  not  maintain  an  army  from  his 
revenues,  one  who  could  do  this  was  hardly  any  longer  a 
mere  citizen.  In  reality  the  views  of  Crassus  aimed  at  a 
higher  object  than  the  possession  of  the  fullest  money-chest 
in  Rome,  He  grudged  no  pains  to  extend  his  connections. 
He  knew  how  to  salute  by  name  every  burgess  of  the 
capital.  He  refused  to  no  suppliant  his  assistance  in  court. 
Nature,  indeed,  had  not  done  much  for  him  as  an  orator : 
his  speaking  was  dry,  his  delivery  monotonous,  he  had 
difficulty  of  hearing ;  but  his  pertinacity,  which  no  weari* 
•omeness  deterred  and  no  enjoyment  distracted,  overcame 
Vol.  IV.— 2 
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tuch  obstacles.  He  never  appeared  unprepared,  he  nevei 
extemporized,  and  so  he  became  a  pleader  at  all  times  in 
request  and  at  all  times  ready ;  to  whom  it  was  no  derogi^ 
tion  that  a  cause  was  rarely  too  bad  for  him,  and  that  ha 
knew  how  to  influence  the  judges  not  merely  by  his  oratory, 
but  also  by  his  connections  and,  if  necessary,  by  his  gold. 
Half  the  senate  was  indebted  to  him  ;  his  habit  of  advancing 
to  **  friends  "  money  without  interest  revocable  at  pleasuziB 
rendered  a  number  of  influential  men  dependent  on  him, 
and  the  more  so  that,  like  a  genuine  man  of  business,  h^ 
made  no  distinction  of  parties,  maintained  connections  on 
all  hands,  and  readily  lent  to  every  one  able  to  pay  or 
otherwise  useful.  The  most  daring  party-leaders,  who  made 
their  attacks  recklessly  in  all  directions,  were  careful  not 
to  quarrel  with  Crassus ;  he  was  compared  to  the  bull  of 
the  herd,  whom  it  was  advisable  for  none  to  provoke.  That 
such  a  man,  so  situated,  could  not  strive  after  lowly  aims 
is  clear ;  and,  in  a  very  diflerent  way  from  Pompeius, 
Crassus  knew  exactly  like  a  banker  the  objects  and  the 
means  of  political  speculation.  From  the  origin  of  Rome 
capital  was  a  political  power  there ;  the  age  was  of  such  a 
sort,  that  everything  seemed  accessible  to  gold  as  to  iron. 
If  in  the  time  of  revolution  a  capitalist  aristocracy  might, 
have  thought  of  overthrowing  the  oligarchy  of  the  gentes^ 
a  man  like  Crassus  might  raise  his  eyes  higher*  than  to  the 
fasces  and  embroidered  mantle  of  the  triumphators.  For 
the  moment  he  was  a  Sullan  and  adherent  of  the  senate ; 
but  he  was  too  much  of  a  financier  to  devcte  himself  to  a 
definite  political  party,  or  to  pursue  aught  than  his  personal 
advantage.  Why  should  Crassus,  the  wealthiest  and  mosi 
intriguing  man  in  Rome,  and  no  penurious  miser  but  a 
speculator  on  the  greatest  scale,  not  speculate  also  on  the 
crown?  Alone,  perhaps,  he  could  not  attain  this  object; 
but  he  had  already  carried  out  many  great  transactions  lb 
partnership ;  it  was  not  impossible  that  for  this  also  a  suit- 
able partner  might  present  himself.  It  is  a  trait  charac- 
teristic of  the  time,  that  a  mediocre  orator  and  officer,  a 
politician  who  took  his  actirity  for  energy  and  his  coveV 
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aosness  for  ainbitioiiy  one  who  at  bottom  had  nothing  but 
a  colossal  fortune  and  the  mercantile  talent  of  formiog 
oonnections — ^that  such  a  man,  relying  on  the  omnipotenoa 
of  coteries  and  intrigues,  could  deem  himself  on  a  level  with 
the  first  generals  and  statesmen  of  his  day,  and  could  cnnor 
tend  with  them  for  the  highest  prize  which  allures  political 
ambition* 

In  the  opposition  proper,  both  among  the  liberal  oo& 
j^^^^i^^  ^  serratives  and  among  the  Populares,  the  stormt 
ttedem-        of  revolution  had  made  fearilil  havoc.     Amonff 

the  former,  the  only  surviving  man  of  note  waa 
"^"^  Gains  Cotto  (630— c.  681),  the  friend  and  ally 

of  Drusus  and  as  such  banished  in  663  (iii.  287), 
and  then  by  Sulla's  victory  brought  back  to  his  native  land 
(iii.  483) ;  he  was  a  shrewd  man  and  an  efficient  advocate, 
but  not  called,  either  by  the  weight  of  his  party  or  by  that 
of  his  personal  standing,  to  act  more  than  a  respectable 
secondary  part     In  the  democratic  party,  among  the  rising 

^ youth.  Gains  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  twenty-four 

iM.    '  years  of  age  (bom  12  July,  652 1*),  drew  to- 

*  It  is  usual  to  set  down  the  jear  654  as  that  of  Caeiar'g  birth, 
becaoae  according  to  Suetonius  (Can,  88),  Plutarch  (Cbo. 
69),  and  Appian  (B.  C.  ii.  149)  he  was  at  his  death  (10 
^  March,  710)  in  his  56th  year ;  with  which  also  the  state- 

ment that  he  was  18  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  SuUan  proscription 
(672 ;  Yell,  ii  41)  nearly  accords.    But  this  view  is  utter- 
ly ioconsistent   with    Uie  facts   that  Caesar  filled    the 
^   ^  acdileship  in  689,  the  praetorship  in  692,  and  the  consul- 

m  ship  in  696,  and  that  these  offices  could,  according  to  the 

leget  annalea^  be  held  at  the  very  earliest  in  the  87-S8th^ 
4O-4l0:;i  and  48-44th  years  of  a  man's  life  respectively  (Becker  ii.  2, 
24).  We  cannot  conceive  why  Caesar  should  have  filled  all  the  curule 
offices  two  years  before  the  legal  time,  and  still  less  why  there  should 
be  no  mention  anywhere  of  his  having  done  so  ;  these  facts  rather  sug* 
gest  the  coigecture  that,  as  his  birthday  feU  undoubtedly  on  July  12, 
he  was  born  not  in  664,  but  in  662 ;  so  that  in  672  he 
I**"  was  in  his  20-2  Ist  year,  and  he  died  not  in  his  B6th  year, 

but  at  the  age  of  67  years  8  months.  In  favour  c  f  thii 
latter  view  we  may  moreover  adduce  the  circumsianoe,  wliich  has  beet 
strangely  brought  forward  in  opposition  to  it,  that  Caesar  ^^paentpmtr^ 
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wards  him  the  eyes  of  friend  and  foe.  His  relatloiv 
ship  with  Marius  and  Cinna  (his  father's  sister  had  been 
the  wife  of  Marius,  he  himself  had  married  Cinna's  daugh> 
ter) ;  the  courageous  refusal  of  the  youth  who  had  scarce 
outgrown  the  age  of  boyhood  to  send  a  divorce  to  his  young 

m%»  appointed  by  MariuB  and  Ginna  as  Flamen  of  Japiter  (Veil.  IL  43); 
for  Marius  died  in  January  668,  when  Gaeaar  was  aooord- 
iog  to  the  uaual  view  18  years  6  months  old,  and  therefore 
not  '*  almost,**  as  Yelleiua  says,  but  actually  still  a  boy,  and  most  prob- 
ably for  this  Tery  reason  not  at  all  capable  of  holding;  such  a  priest- 
hood. If,  again,  he  was  born  in  July,  652,  lie  was  at  the 
death  of  Marius  in  his  16th  year;  and  with  this  the  expres* 
tioQ  in  Telleius  agrees,  as  well  as  the  general  rule  that  civil  positions 
were  not  assumed  before  the  expiry  of  the  age  of  boyhood.  Further, 
with  this  latter  yiew  alone  accords  the  fact  that  the  denarU  struck  by 
Gaesar  about  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  are  marked  with  the  num- 
ber LII.  probably  the  year  of  his  life  ;  for  wheu  it  began,  Gaesar*s  age 
was  according  to  this  view  somewhat  over  62  years.  Nor  is  it  so  rash 
as  it  appears  to  us  who  are  accustomed  to  regular  and  official  lists  of 
births,  to  charge  our  authorities  with  an  error  in  this  respect.  Those 
four  statements  may  very  well  be  all  traceable  to  a  common  source ; 
nor  can  they  at  all  lay  claim  to  any  very  high  credibility,  seeing  that 
for  the  earlier  period  before  the  commencement  of  the  acta  diuma  the 
statements  as  to  the  natal  years  of  even  the  best  known  and  most 
prominent  Romans,  e.  g.<,  as  to  that  of  Pompeius,  vary  in  the  most  sur> 
prising  manner. 

In  the  Life  of  Gaesar  by  Napoleon  III.  (B.  2,  ch.  1)  it  is  objected  to 
103.  this  view,  first,  that  the  lex  annalU  would  point  for  Gaesar^s 

1^  birth-year  not  to  662,  but  to  661 ;  secondly  and  espe- 

cially, that  other  cases  are  known  where  it  was  not  attended  to.  But 
the  first  assertion  rests  on  a  mistake ;  for,  as  the  example  of  Gicero 
shows,  the  lex  annalis  required  only  that  at  the  entering  on  office  the 
iSd  year  should  be  begun,  not  that  it  should  be  completed.  None  of 
the  alleged  exceptions  to  the  rule,  moreover,  are  pertinent.  When 
Tacitus  (Ann,  xi.  22)  says  that  formerly  in  conferring  magistracies  no 
regard  was  had  to  age,  and  that  the  consulate  and  dictatorship  wars 
entrusted  to  quite  young  men,  he  has  in  view,  of  course,  as  all  com« 
mentators  acknowledge,  the  earlier  period  before  the  issuing  of  the 
hffe8  annalu — the  consulship  of  M.  Valerius  Gorvus  at  twenty-three, 
and  similar  casos.  The  assertion  that  LucuUus  received  the  supreme 
magistracy  before  the  legal  age  is  erroneous ;  it  is  only  stated  (Giceroi, 
Acad,  Pr.  i.  1)  that  on  the  ground  of  an  exceptional  clause  not  mora 
particularly  known  to  us,  in  reward  for  some  sort  of  act  peifonned  by 
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wife  Cornelia  at  the  bidding  of  the  dictator,  as  Pompeiut 
had  in  the  like  case  done ;  his  bold  persistence  in  the  priest- 
hood  conferred  upon  him  by  Marius,  but  revoked  by  Sulla ; 
bis  wanderings  during  the  proscription  with  which  he  waa 
threatened,  and  which  was  with  difficulty  averted  b^  th« 
intercession  of  his  relatives ;  his  bravery  in  the  oonfliots 
before  Mytilene  and  in  Cilicia,  a  bravery  which  no  one  hmd 
expected  from  the  tenderly  reared  and  almost  effeminately 
foppish  boy ;  even  the  warnings  of  Sulla  regarding  the 
**  boy  in  the  petticoat "  in  whom  more  than  a  Marius  lay  con- 
cealed— all  these  were  precisely  so  many  recommendations 
in  the  eyes  of  the  democratic  party.  But  Caesar  could 
only  be  the  object  of  hopes  for  the  future ;  and  the  men 
who  from  their  ago  and  their  public  position  would  have 
been  called  now  to  seize  the  reins  of  the  party  and  the  state, 
were  all  dead  or  in  exile. 

him,  he  had  a  dlspeiiFaUon  firom  the  legal  two  yean*  Inteiral  betweeo 
the  aedileehip  and  praetorabip— in  reality  he  was  aedile  in  675,  probably 
praetor  in  677,  conflul  in  680.  That  the  case  of  Pompeius  was  a  totally 
different  one  is  obvions ;  but  e^en  as  to  Pompeius,  it  is  on  several 
occasions  expressly  stated  (Cicero,  de  Imp,  Pomp.  21,  62 ;  Appian  ilL 
88)  that  the  senate  released  him  firom  the  laws  as  to  age.  That  thia 
should  have  been  done  with  Pompeius,  who  had  solicited  the  oonsnl- 
■hip  aa  a  commander-in-chief  crowned  with  victory  and  a  triumphator, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  and  after  his  coalition  with  Crassus  also  of  a 
powerful  party,  we  can  readily  conceive.  But  it  would  be  in  the  high- 
est degree  surprising,  if  the  same  thing  should  have  been  done  with 
Caesar  on  his  candidature  for  the  minor  magistracies,  when  he  was 
of  little  more  importance  than  other  political  beginners ;  and  it  would 
be,  if  possible,  more  surprising  still,  that,  while  there  is  mention  of 
that — in  itself  readily  understood — exception,  there  should  be  no 
notice  of  this  more  than  strange  deviation,  however  naturally  such 
notices  would  have  suggested  themselves,  especially  with  referenoe  to 
Octavianus  consul  at  21  (comp.  e.  ^.,  Appian  ill.  88).  Of  a  piece  with 
'.he  examples  adduced  is  the  inference  drawn  from  them,  **  that  the  law 
was  little  observed  in  Rome,  where  distinguished  men  were  concerned.** 
Anyttimg  more  erroneous  than  this  sentence  was  never  uttered  regard* 
ing  Rome  and  the  Romans.  The  greatness  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth,  and  not  less  that  of  its  great  generals  and  statesmen,  depends 
above  all  things  on  the  fact  that  the  law  held  good  for  them  as  well  m 
for  others. 
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II1U8  the  leadership  of  the  democracy,  in  the  absence  of 
a  man  with  a  true  vocation  for  it,  was  to  bp  had 
by  any  one  who  might  please  to  give  hin..delf 
forth  as  the  champion  of  oppressed  popular  freedom  ;  and 
in  this  way  it  c^me  to  Marcus  Aemilius  Lepidus,  a  S'ollan, 
who  from  motives  more  than  equivocal  deserted  to  the  camp 
of  the  democracy.  Once  a  zealous  OpUmate,  and  a  largo 
purchaser  at  the  auctions  of  the  proscribed  estates,  he  had, 
as  governor  of  Sicily,  so  scandalously  plundered  the  pro- 
vince that  he  was  threatened  with  impeachment,  and,  to 
evade  it,  threw  himself  into  opposition.  It  was  a  gain  of 
doubtful  value.  No  doubt  the  opposition  thus  acquired  a 
well-known  name,  a  man  of  quality,  a  vehement  orator  in 
the  Forum ;  but  Lepidus  was  an  insignificant  and  indiscreet 
personage,  who  did  not  deserve  to  become  a  leader  either  in 
eouncil  or  in  the  field.  Nevertheless  the  opposition  wel- 
comed him,  and  the  new  leader  of  the  democrats  succeeded 
not  onl}  in  deterring  his  accusers  from  prosecuting  the 
attack  which  they  had  begun,  but  also  in  carry- 
ing his  election  to  the  consulship  for  676;  in 
which  he  was  helped  not  only  by  the  treasures  exacted  in 
Sicily,  but  also  by  the  foolish  endeavour  of  Pompeius  to 
show  Sulla  and  the  pure  Sullans  on  this  occasion  what  he 
could  do*  Now  that  the  opposition  had,  on  the  death  of 
Sulla,  found  a  head  once  more  in  Lepidus,  and  now  that 
this  their  leader  had  become  the  supreme  magistrate  of  th€ 
state,  the  speedy  outbreak  of  the  new  revolution  in  the 
capital  might  with  certainty  be  foreseen. 

But  even  before  the  democrats  moved  in  the  capital^  the 
The  end-  democratic  emigrants  had  again  bestirred  them- 
ff^in  selves  in  Spain,  The  soul  of  this  movemert 
fertoriiu.  was  Quintus  Sertorius.  This  eminent  man,  a 
native  of  Nursia  in  the  Sabine  land,  was  from  the  first  of  a 
tender  and  even  sofi-hearted  temperament — as  his  almost 
enthusiastic  love  for  his  mother,  Raia,  shows-- and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  most  chivalrous  bravery,  as  was  proved 
by  the  honourable  scars  which  he  brought  home  from  the 
Cimbrian,  Spanish,  and  Italian   wars.     Although   wholly 
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untrained  as  a  speaker,  he  excited  the  admiration  of  learned 
advocates  by  the  natural  flow  and  the  striking  precision  of 
his  address.  His  remarkable  military  and  statesmaiily 
talent  had  found  opportunity  of  shining  by  contrast,  more 
particularly  in  the  revolutionary  war  which  the  democraU 
10  wretchedly  and  stupidly  mismanaged ;  he  was  confessed* 
ly  the  only  democratic  officer  who  knew  how  to  prepare 
and  to  conduct  war,  and  the  only  democratic  statesman 
who  opposed  the  insensate  and  furious  doings  of  his  part) 
with  statesmanlike  energy.  His  Spanish  soldiers  called 
him  the  new  Hannibal,  and  this  not  merely  because  he  had, 
like  that  hero,  lost  an  eye  in  war.  He  in  reality  reminds 
us  of  the  great  Phoenician  by  his  equally  cunnhig  and 
courageous  strategy,  by  his  rare  talent  of  organizing  war  by 
means  of  war,  by  his  adroitness  in  attracting  foreign  nations 
to  his  interest  and  making  them  serviceable  to  his  ends,  by 
his  prudence  in  success  and  misfortune,  by  the  quickness  of 
his  ingenuity  in  turning  to  good  account  his  victories  and 
averting  the  consequences  of  his  defeats.  It  may  be  doubt 
ed  whether  any  Roman  statesman  of  the  earlier  period,  or 
of  the  present,  can  be  compared  in  point  of  universal  talent 
to  Sertorius.  After  Sulla's  generals  had  compelled  him  to 
quit  Spain  (iii.  414),  he  had  led  a  restless  life  of  adventure 
along  the  Spanish  and  African  coasts,  sometimes  in  league, 
sometimes  at  war,  with  the  Cilician  pirates  who  haunted 
these  seas  and  with  the  chieftains  of  the  wandering  tribes  of 
Libya.  The  victorious  Roman  restoration  had  pursued 
him  even  thither:  when  he  besieged  Tingis  (Tangiers),  a 
corps  under  Pacciaecus  from  Roman  Africa  had  appeared  to 
help  the  prince  of  the  town;  but  Pacciaecus  was  totally 
defeated  and  Tingis  was  taken  by  Sertorius.  On  the  r» 
port  of  such  achievements  by  the  Roman  refugee  spreading 
abroad,  the  Lusitanians,  who,  notwithstanding  their  pre> 
tended  submission  to  the  Roman  supremacy,  practically 
maintained  their  independence  and  annually  fought  with  the 
governors  of  Further  Spain,  sent  envoys  to  Sertorius  Ji 
Africa,  to  invite  him  to  their  oountiy  and  to  commit  to 
Um  the  command  of  their  militia. 
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Sertorius,  who  twenty  years  before  had  served  uudet 
Renewed  Titus  Didius  in  Spain  and  knew  the  resouroet 
^he^  ^^  ^®  ^*°^'  resolved  to  comply  with  the  invito 
^^J^  tion,  and,  leaving  behind  him  a  small  detach* 
fcioxi.  ment  on  the  Mauretanian  coast,  embarked  for 

M.  Spain  (about  674).    The  straits  separating  Spain 

^d  Africa  were  occupied  by  a  Roman  squadron  command- 
ed by  Cotta ;  to  steal  through  it  was  iifipossible ;  so  Sei^ 
torius  fought  his  way  through  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  Lusitanians.  There  were  not  more  than  twenty  Lusi- 
tanian  communities  that  placed  themselves  under  his  orders; 
and  of  "  Romans  "  he  mustered  only  2,600  men,  a  consider* 
able  part  of  whom  were  deserters  from  the  army  of  Pac 
ciaecus  or  Africans  armed  afler  the  Roman  style.  Serto- 
rius  saw  that  everything  depended  on  his  associating  with 
the  loose  swarms  of  guerillas  a  strong  nucleus  of  troops 
possessing  Roman  organization  and  discipline :  for  this  end 
he  reinforced  the  band  which  he  had  brought  with  him  by 
levying  4,000  infantry  and  700  cavalry,  and  with  this  one 
legion  and  the  swarms  of  Spanish  volunteers  advanced 
against  tiie  Romans.  The  command  in  Further  Spain  was 
held  by  Lucius  Fufidius,  who  through  his  absolute  devotion 
to  Sulla — so  well-tried  amidst  the  proscriptions — had  risen 
from  a  subaltern  to  be  propraetor ;  he  was  totally  defeated 
on  the  Bactis ;  2,000  Romans  covered  the  field  of  battle. 
Messengers  in  all  haste  summoned  the  governor  of  the  ad« 
joining  province  of  the  Ebro,  Marcus  Domitius  Calvinus, 
to  check  the  farther  advance  of  the  Sertorians ;  and  there 
^  soon  appeared  (675)  also  the  experienced  gen- 

eral Quintus  Metellus,  sent  by  Sulla  to  relieve 
■ent  to"  the  incapable  Fufidius  in  southern  Spain.  But 
^P***^  they  did  not  succeed  in  mastering  the  revolt 

In  the  Ebro  province  not  only  was  the  army  of  Calvinut 
destroyed  and  he  himself  slain  by  Sertorius'  lieutenant,  the 
quaestor  Lucius  Hirtuleius,  but  Lucius  Manlius,  the  gove^ 
nor  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  who  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
with  three  legions  to  help  his  colleague,  was  totally  defeated 
bv  the  same  brave  leader.     With  difficulty  Manlius  escaped 
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with  a  few  men  to  Ilerda  (Lerida)  and  thence  to  his  pro- 
vince, losing  on  the  march  his  whole  baggage  through  a 
•udden  attack  of  the  Aqiiitanian  tribes.  In  Further  Spain 
Metellus  penetrated  into  the  Lusitanian  territory;  bat 
Bertorius  succeeded  during  the  siege  of  Longobriga  (not 
fiir  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus)  in  alluring  a  division 
under  Aquinus  into  an  ambush,  and  thus  compelling  Metel* 
ius  himself  to  raise  the  siege  and  to  evacuate  the  Lusitft* 
nian  territory.  Sertorius  followed  him,  defeated  on  the 
Anas  (Guadiana)  the  corps  of  Thorius,  and  inflicted  vast 
damage  by  guerilla  warfare  on  the  army  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  himself.  Metellus,  a  methodical  and  somewhat 
clumsy  tactician,  was  in  despair  as  to  this  opponent,  who 
obstinately  declined  a  decisive  battle,  but  cut  off  his  sup* 
plies  and  communications  and  constantly  hovered  round 
him  on  all  sides. 

These  extraordinary  successes  obtained  by  Sertorius  in 
Onanin.  *^®  ^^^  Spanish  provinces  were  the  more  sig- 
Jj|«^^  nificant,  that  they  were  not  achieved  merely  by 
arms  and  were  not  of  a  mere  military  nature. 
The  emigrants  as  such  were  not  formidable;  nor  were 
isolated  successes  of  the  Lusitanians  under  this  or  that 
foreign  leader  of  much  moment.  But  with  the  most  decid- 
ed political  and  patriotic  tact  Sertorius  acted,  whenever  he 
could  do  so,  not  as  condottiere  of  the  Lusitanians  in  revolt 
against  Rome,  but  as  Roman  general  and  governor  of  Spain, 
in  which  capacity  ho  had  in  fact  been  sent  thither  by  the 
former  rulers.  He  began*  to  form  the  heads  of  the 
emigration  into  a  senate,  which  was  to  increase  to  300 
members  and  to  conduct  affairs  and  to  nominate  magis* 
trates  in  Roman  form.  He  regarded  his  army  as  a  Roman 
one,  and  filled  the  officers'  posts^  without  exception,  with 
Romans.  With  reference  to  the  Spaniards  he  was  the 
governor,  who  by  virtue  of  his  oflBce  levied  troops  and 
other  support  from  them ;  but  he  was  a  governor  who,  in- 

*  At  least  the  outline  of  these  organizations  must  be  assigned  to  the 

years  674,  673,  676,  although  the  execution  of  them  doubt 

' '  *        lass  belonged,  in  great  part,  only  to  the  subsequent  yean. 
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slead  of  exercising  the  usual  despotic  ^way,  endeavoured  U 
attach  the  provincials  to  Rome  and  to  himself  personallj 
His  chivalrous  character  rendered  it  easy  for  him  to  entei 
into  Spanish  habits,  and  excited  in  the  Spanish  nobility  thi 
most  ardent  enthusiasm  for  the  wonderful  foreigner  who 
liad  a  6pirit  so  kindred  with  their  own.  According  to  the 
warlike  custom  of  personal  following  which  subsisted  in 
Spain  as  among  the  Celts  and  the  Germans,  thousands  ol 
the  noblest  Spaniards  swore  to  stand  fiiithfully  by  theii 
Roman  general  unto  death ;  and  in  them  Sertorius  found 
more  trustworthy  comrades  than  in  his  countrymen  and 
party  associates.  He  did  not  disdain  to  turn  to  account  the 
superstition  of  the  ruder  Spanish  tribes,  and  to  have  his 
plans  of  war  brought  to  him  as  commands  of  Diana  by  the 
white  fawn  of  the  goddess.  Throughout  he  exercised  a 
righteous  and  gentle  rule.  His  troops,  at  least  bo  Skr  aa 
his  eye  and  his  arm  reached,  had  to  maintain  the  strictest 
discipline.  Gentle  as  he  generally  was  in  punishing,  he 
showed  himself  inexorable  when  any  outrage  was  perpetrat- 
ed by  his  soldiers  on  friendly  soil.  Nor  was  he  inattentive 
to  the  permanent  relief  of  the  condition  of  the  provincials ; 
he  reduced  the  tribute,  and  directed  the  soldiers  to  construct 
winter  barracks  for  themselves,  so  that  the  oppressive 
burden  of  quartering  the  troops  was  done  away  and  thus  a 
source  of  unspeakable  mischief  and  annoyance  was  stopped. 
For  the  children  of  Spaniards  of  quality  an  academy  was 
erectod  at  Osca  (Huesca),  in  which  they  received  the  higher 
instruction  usual  in  Rome,  learning  to  speak  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  to  wear  the  togar— «  remarkable  measure,  which 
was  by  no  means  designed  merely  to  take  from  the  allies  in 
09  gentle  a  form  as  possible  the  hostages  that  in  Spain  were 
inevitable,  but  was  above  all  an  emanation  from,  and  an 
advance  on,  the  great  project  of  Gains  Gracchus  and  the 
democratic  party  for  gradually  Romanizing  the  provinces. 
It  was  the  first  attempt  to  accomplish  their  Romanization 
not  by  extirpating  the  old  inhabitants  and  filling  their 
places  with  Italian  emigrants,  but  by  Latinizing  the  pro* 
vindals  themselves.    The  Optimates  in  Rome  sneered  af 
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Ibe  wret;hed  emigrants,  the  runaways  from  die  ItaliaE 
army,  the  relics  of  the  robber-band  of  Carbo ;  the  sorry 
taunt  recoiled  upon  its  authors.  The  masses  that  had  been 
brought  into  the  field  against  Sertorius  were  reckoned,  in- 
cluding the  Spanish  general  levy,  at  120,000  infantry,  2,000 
archers  and  slingers,  and  6,000  cavalry.  Against  this  enor- 
mous  superiority  of  force  Sertorius  had  not  only  held  his 
ground  in  a  series  of  successful  conflicts  and  victories,  but 
had  also  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Spain  under  his  power. 
In  the  Further  province  Metellus  found  himself  confined  to 
the  districts  immediately  occupied  by  his  troops ;  all  th€ 
tribes,  who  could,  had  taken  the  side  of  Sertorius.  In  th€ 
Hither  province,  after  the  victories  of  Hirtuleius,  there  no 
longer  existed  a  Roman  army.  Emissaries  of  Sertorius 
roamed  through  the  whole  territory  of  Gaul ;  there,  too, 
the  tribes  began  to  stir,  and  bands  gathering  together  began 
to  make  the  Alpine  passes  insecure.  The  sea  too  belonged 
quite  as  much  to  the  insurgents  as  to  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment, since  the  allies  of  the  former — the  pirates — were 
almost  as  powerful  in  the  Spanish  waters  as  the  Roman 
ships  of  war.  At  the  promontory  of  Diana  (between  Va- 
lencia and  Carthagena,  opposite  Ivi^a)  Sertorius  established 
for  the  corsairs  a  fixed  station,  where  they  lay  in  wait  for 
such  Roman  ships  as  were  conveying  supplies  to  the  Roman 
maritime  towns  and  the  army,  carried  away  or  delivered 
goods  for  the  insurgents,  and  formed  their  medium  of  in- 
tercourse with  Italy  and  Asia  Minor.  The  constant  readi- 
ness of  these  men  moving  to  and  fro  to  carry  everywhere 
sparks  from  the  scene  of  conflagration  tended  in  a  high 
degree  to  excite  apprehension,  especially  at  a  time  when  so 
much  combustible  matter  was  everywhere  accumulated  in 
Ihc  Roman  empire. 

Amidst  this  state  of  matters  the  sudden  death  of  Sulla 
-^  took  place  (676).     So  long  as  the  man  lived  at 

Death  of  whose  voice  a  trained  and  trustworthy  army  of 
tteoon-  veterans  was   ready  any  moment  to  rise,  the 

■eqnenoei.  oligarchy  might  tolerate  the  almost  (as  it  seem* 
ed)  definite  abandonment  of  the  Spanish  provinc^^s  to  the 
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emigrants,  and  the  election  of  the  leader  of  the  opposkioi 
at  home  to  be  supreme  magistrate,  at  all  events  as  transient 
misfortunes ;  and  in  their  shortsighted  way,  yet  not  wholly 
without  reason,  might  cherish  oonfidence  either  that  thi 
opposition  would  not  venture  to  proceed  to  open  conflict,  or 
that,  if  it  d'd  venture,  he  who  had  twice  saved  the  oligarchy 
would  set  it  up  a  third  time.  Now  the  state  of  things  wai 
changed.  The  democratic  Hotspurs  in  the  capital,  lonp 
impatient  of  the  endless  delay  and  inflamed  by  the  brilliant 
news  from  Spain,  urged  that  a  blow  should  be  struck ;  and 
Lepidus,  with  whom  the  decision  at  the  moment  lay,  entered 
into  the  proposal  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  renegade  and  with 
his  own  characteristic  frivolity.  For  a  moment  it  seemed 
as  if  the  torch  which  kindled  the  funeral  pile  of  the  regent 
would  also  kindle  civil  war ;  but  the  influence  of  Pompey 
and  the  temper  of  the  Sullan  veterans  induced  the  opposi- 
tion to  let  the  obsequies  of  the  regent  pass  over  in  peace. 

Yet  all  the  more  openly  were  arrangements  thenceforth 
£n8urr«>-  made  for  a  fresh  revolution.  Daily  the  Forum 
gon  J*  resounded  with  accusations  against  the  "  mock 

Romulus  "  and  his  executioners.  The  overthrow 
of  the  Sullan  constitution,  the  revival  of  the  distributions 
of  com,  the  reinstating  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  in  their 
former  position,  the  recall  of  those  who  were  banished  con- 
trary to  law,  the  restoration  of  the  confiscated  lands,  were 
openly  indicated  by  Lepidus  and  his  adherents  as  the  ob- 
jects at  which  they  aimed.  Communications  were  entered 
into  with  the  proscribed ;  Marcus  Perpenna,  governor  of 
Sicily  in  the  days  of  Cinna  (iii.  414),  arrived  in  the  capital 
The  sons  of  those  whom  Sulla  had  declared  guilty  of  treasor 
—on  whom  the  laws  of  the  restoration  bore  with  int<»ler> 
tble  severity — and  generally  the  more  noted  men  of  Mariap 
views  were  invited  to  accede.  Not  a  few,  such  as  the  young 
Lucius  Cinna,  joined  the  movement ;  others,  however,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Gains  Caesar,  who  had  returned  hom^ 
ftx>m  Asia  on  receiving  the  accounts  of  the  death  of  Sull9 
and  of  the  plans  of  Lepidus,  but  after  becoming  more  accu- 
rately acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  leader  and  of  thf 
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moYement  pkudently  withdrew.  Carousing  and  rooruiting 
went  on  in  behalf  of  Lepidus  in  the  taverns  and  brothels  of 
the  capital.  At  length  a  conspiracy  against  the  new  ordof 
of  things  was  concocted  among  the  Etruscan  malcontents.* 
All  this  took  place  under  the  eyes  of  the  government 
The  consul Catulus  and  the  more  judicious  Optimates  urged 
AD  immediate  decisive  interference  and  suppression  of  the 
revolt  in  the  bud ;  the  indolent  majority^  however,  could 
not  make  up  their  minds  to  b^in  the  struggle,  but  tried  to 
deceive  themselves  as  long  as  possible  by  a  system  of  com- 
promises and  concessions.  They  yielded  in  respect  to  the 
corn  law,  and  granted  a  limited  renewal  of  the  Gracchan 
distribution  of  grain,  in  doing  which  they  probably  returned 
to  the  mediating  regulations  made  in  the  time  of  the  Social 
war ;  according  to  these  not  all  (as  according  to  the  Sem* 
pronian  law)  but  only  a  definite  number — it  may  be  con- 
jectured 40,000— of  the  poorer  bui^esses  appear  to  have 
received  the  earlier  largesses,  as  Gracchus  had  fixed  them^ 
of  five  modii  monthly  at  the  price  of  6J  asses  (3i) — a  regu- 
lation which  occasioned  to  the  treasury  an  annual  net  loss 
of  at  least  £40,000.f    The  opposition,  naturally  as  little 

*  The  foUowing  narrative  rests  Bubstiintiallj  on  the  account  of 
lidnianna,  which,  fragmentary  aa  it  is  at  this  veiy  point,  still  gives  im- 
portant information  as  to  the  insurrection  of  Lepidos. 

f  Under  the  year  676  Licinianns  states  (p.  23,  Pertz;  p. 42,  Bonn); 
{Ltpidus  f)  [lelffem  frvmerdttri{am\  nuUo  retuterUe  [adep  f] 
hu  esi^  tii  aHnon[ae]   quinqut  modi  popu[lo  ddjreniur. 
According  to  this  account,  therefore,  the  law  of  the  consuls  of  681 
Marcus  Terentius  Lucullus  and  Gaius  Cassius  Varus,  which 
acero  mentions  {in  Verr.  iii  70,  136;  v.  21,  62),  and  to 
which  also  Sallust  refers  {HisL  iii.  61,  19  Dietsch),  did  not  first  re-es- 
tablish the  five  modiiy  but  only  secured  the  largesses  of  frain  by  reg- 
ulating the  purchases  of  Sicilian  com,  and  perhaps  made  various  altera- 
tions of  detail.    That  the  Sempronian  law  (iiL  137)  aUowed  every 
burgess  domiciled  in  Rome  to  share  in  the  largesses,  is  certain ;  but 
thiA  must  have  been  subsequently  departed  from,  for,  seeing  that  the 
monthly  com  of  the  Roman  burgesses  amounted  to  little  rjoTe  than 
88,000  rwdimfd  =  198,000  modii  (Cic.  Verr.  iii  80,  72),  only  some 
iO,000  burgesses  at  that  time  received  grain,  whereas  the  nimiber  of 
iNurgesHes  domiciled  in  the  o^tftl  was  certainly  far  more  considerablo 
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■atisfied  as  it  was  decidedly  emboldened  by  this  partial 
ooncessioiiy  displayed  all  the  more  rudeness  and  violence  ia 
the  capital ;  and  in  Etruria,  the  true  centre  of  all  insurreo 
tions  of  the  Italian  proletariate,  civil  war  already  broke 
out ;  the  dispossessed  Faesulans  resumed  possession  of  their 
lest  estates  by  force  of  arms,  and  several  of  the  veterans 
Mttled  there  by  Sulla  perished  in  the  tumult.  The  senate 
on  learning  what  had  occurred,  resolved  to  send  the  two 
eonsuls  thither,  in  order  to  raise  troops  and  suppress  the 
insurrection.*  It  was  impossible  to  adopt  a  more  irrational 
course.  The  senate,  in  presence  of  the  insurrection,  evinced 
its  pusillanimity  and  its  fears  by  the  re-establishment  of 
the  corn-law ;  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  a  street-riot,  it 
furnished  the  notorious  head  of  the  insurrection  with  an 
army ;  and,  when  the  two  consuls  were  bound  by  the  most 
solemn  oath  which  could  be  contrived  not  to  turn  the  arms 
entrusted  to  them  against  each  other,  it  must  have  required 
the  superhuman  obduracy  of  oligarchic  consciences  to  think 
of  erecting  such  a  bulwark  against  the  impending  insurreo- 

Thifl  imporUmt  alteiatioD  probably  prooeeded  fVom  the  Octavian  law, 
which  introduced  instead  of  the  extravagant  Seiupronian  amount  **  a 
moderate  largess,  tolerable  for  the  state  and  neceasarj  for  the  common 
people"  (Glc  de  Off.  iL  21,  72,  Bryi.  62,  222 ;  see  vol.  iii.  287),  and 
must  have  been  again  adopted  In  the  law  of  676.  The 
democracy  was  by  no  means  content  with  this  (Sallust,  /.  c). 
The  amount  of  loss  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  gi-ain  oeing  worth 
at  least  double  (iiL  137);  when  piracy  or  other  causes  drove  up  the 
price  of  grain,  a  far  more  considerable  loss  must  have  ensued. 

*  From  the  fragments  of  the  account  of  Licinianus  (p.  44,  Bonn)  it 
iB  plain  that  the  decree  of  the  senate,  uU  Lepidtu  et  Catuius  decrdU 
atereUibuB  maturrime  profieiseerentur  (Sallust,  Hitt  i.  44  Dietsch),  is  to 
be  understood  not  of  a  despatch  of  the  consuls  before  the  expiry  of 
;bcir  consulship  to  their  proconsular  provinces,  for  which  there  would 
bave  been  no  reason,  but  of  their  being  sent  to  Etruria  against  the  ret 
volted  Faesulans,  Just  as  in  the  Gatilinarian  war  the  consul  Gaiui 
Antonius  was  despatched  to  the  same  quarter.  The  statement  of 
Philippus  in  Sallust  (HUL  I  48,  4)  that  Lepidus  o6  iedUianem  prorjin 
fiam  cum  exarcUu  adepiu$  eti^  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  this  view 
fior  the  extraordinary  consular  command  in  Etniria  was  just  as  maoh  i 
provinela  as  the  ordinary  proeonsular  command  in  Narbonose  GauL 
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tioD.  Of  course  Lepidus  armed  in  Etruria  not  for  the 
aenatuy  buc  for  the  insurrection — sarcastically  declaring  that 
the  oath  which  he  had  taken  bound  him  only  for  the  current 
year.  The  senate  put  the  oracular  machinery  in  motion 
to  induce  him  to  return,  and  committed  to  him  the  conduet 
of  the  impending  consular  elections;  but  Lepidus  evaded 
oompliance,  and,  while  messengers  passed  to  and  fro  and 
the  official  year  drew  to  an  end  amidst  proposals  of  accom* 
modation,  his  force  swelled  to  an  army.  When  at  length, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  (6T7),  th< 
distinct  injunction  of  the  senate  was  issued  to 
Lepidus  to  return  without  delay,  the  proconsul  haughtily  re* 
fused  obedience,  and  demanded  in  his  turn  the  renewal  ot 
the  former  tribunician  power,  the  reinstating  of  those  who 
had  been  forcibly  ejected  from  their  civic  rights  and  their  pro- 
perty, and,  besides  this,  his  own  re-election  as  consul  for  the 
current  year  or,  in  other  words,  the  tyrannis  iu  legal  form. 
Thus  war  was  declared*  The  senatorial  party  could 
Ootinwk  of  reckon,  in  addition  to  the  Sullan  veterans  whose 
the  war.  ^^jj  existence  was  threatened  by  Lepidus,  upon 
the  army  assembled  by  the  proconsul  Catulus;  and  so,  in 
compliance  with  the  urgent  warnings  of  the  more  sagacious, 
particularly  of  Philippus,  Catulus  was  entrusted  by  the 
senate  with  the  defence  of  the  capital  and  the  repelling  of 
the  main  force  of  the  democratic  party  stationed  in  Etruria. 
At  the  same  time  Gnaeus  Pompeius  was  despatched  with 
another  corps  to  wrest  from  his  former  proUgi  the  valley 
of  th^  Po,  which  was  held  by  Lepidus'  lieutenant,  Marcui 
Brutus.  While  Pompeius  speedily  accomplished  his  com- 
mission and  shut  up  the  enemy's  general  closely  in  Mutina, 
Lepidus  appeared  before  the  capital  in  order  to  conquer  it  for 
the  revolution  as  Marius  had  formerly  done  by  storm.  Tlie 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber  fell  wholly  into  his  power,  and  he  was 
able  even  to  cross  the  river.  The  decisive  battle  was  fought 
LepidQg  on  the  Campus  Marti  us,  close  under  the  walli 

*^**^  of  the  city.  But  Catulus  conquered  ;  and  Le- 
pidus was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Etruria,  while  another 
division  under  his  sou  Scipio,  threw  itself  iut(»  the  forfreai 
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of  Alba.  The  rising  was  subbUntiallj  at  an  end.  Mutini 
surrendered  to  Pompeius ;  and  Brutus  was,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  safe-conduct  promised  to  him,  subsequently  put  tc 
death  by  order  of  that  general.  Alba  too  was,  after  a  lon^ 
siege,  reduced  by  &mine,  and  the  leader  there  was  likowlst 
executed.  Lepidus,  pressed  on  two  sides  by  Catulus  and 
Pompeius,  fought  another  engagement  en  the  coast  o^ 
Etruria  in  order  merely  to  procure  the  means  of  retreat, 
and  then  embarked  at  the  port  of  Cosa  for  Sardinia,  fron 
which  point  he  hoped  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  capital, 
and  to  obtain  communication  with  the  Spanish  insurgents. 
But  the  governor  of  the  island  opposed  to  him  a  vigorous 
Death  of  resistance;  and  he  himself  died,  not  long  after 
J«pWu«.  his  landing,  of  consumption  (6T7),  whereupon 
the  war  in  Sardinia  came  to  an  end.  A  part  of 
his  soldiers  dispersed ;  with  the  flower  of  the  insurrection* 
ary  army  and  with  a  well-filled  chest  the  late  praetor,  MaPi 
cus  Perpenna,  proceeded  to  Liguria,  and  thence  to  Spain 
to  join  the  Sertorians. 

The  oligarchy  was  thus  victorious  over  Lepidus ;  but  it 
Pom  I  found  itself  compelled  by  the  dangerous  turn  of 

oompeis  the  Sertorian  war  to  concessions,  which  violated 

the  i*eiiato 

to  send  him     the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  Sullan  con- 
^  stitution.    It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  send  a 

strong  army  and  an  able  general  to  Spain  ;  and  Pompeius 
indicated,  very  plainly,  that  he  desired,  or  rather  demand- 
ed, this  commission.  The  pretension  was  bold.  It  was 
bad  enough  that  they  had  allowed  this  secret  opponent 
again  to  attain  an  extraordinary  command  in  the  pressure 
of  the  Lepidian  revolution ;  but  it  was  far  more  hazardous 
to  set  aside  all  the  rules  instituted  by  Sulla  for  the  ma^sist^ 
rial  hierarchy,  so  as  to  invest  a  man  who  had  hitSerfo  hlled 
no  civil  office  with  one  of  the  most  important  ordinary  pr«>- 
vincial  governorships,  under  circumstances  in  which  the 
observance  of  the  legal  term  of  a  year  was  not  to  b« 
thought  of.  The  oligarchy  had  thus,  even  apart  from  the 
respect  due  to  their  general  Metellus,  good  reason  to  oppose 
with  all  earnestness  this   new  attempt  of  the  ambitiouf 
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jouth  to  perpetuate  his  exceptional  position  But  this  ^'ai 
not  easy.  In  the  first  place,  they  had  not  a  single  man 
fitted  for  the  difficult  post  of  general  '^  Spain.  Neither  of 
the  consuls  of  the  year  showed  any  desire  to  match  hinii 
felf  against  Sertorius ;  and  what  Lucius  Philippus  said  in  a 
ftill  meeting  of  the  senate  had  to  be  admitted  as  too  true— 
tliat,  among  all  the  senators  of  note,  not  one  was  able  and 
willing  to  command  in  a  serious  war.  Yet  they  mighty 
perhaps,  have  got  over  this,  and  after  the  manner  of  oli- 
garcfaa,  when  they  had  no  capable  candidate,  have  filled  the 
place  with  some  makeshift,  if  Pompeius  had  merely  desired 
the  command  and  had  not  demanded  it  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  He  had  already  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  the  injunctions 
of  Catulus  that  he  should  dismiss  the  army ;  it  was  at  least 
doubtful  whether  those  of  the  senate  would  find  a  better  re- 
ception, and  the  consequences  of  a  breach  no  one  could  cal^ 
culate — the  scale  of  aristocracy  might  very  easily  mount 
up,  if  the  sword  of  a  well-known  general  were  thrown  into 
tiie  opposite  scale.  So  the  majority  resolved  on  concession. 
Not  from  the  people,  which  constitutionally  ought  to  have 
been  consulted  in  a  case  where  a  private  man  was  to  be  in- 
vested with  the  supreme  magisterial  power,  but  from  the 
senate,  Pompeius  received  proconsular  authority  and  the 
diief  command   in    Hither   Spain ;   and,  forty  days  aftei 

he  had   received   it,  crossed   the  Alps  in   the 

summer  of  677. 
First  of  all  the  new  general  found  employment  in  Gaul, 
f^mpeivi  where  no  formal  insurrection  had  broken  out, 
Id  OsoL  ijyij  serious  disturbances  of  the  peace  had  occur- 
red at  several  places;  in  consequence  of  which  Pompeiua 
deprived  the  cantons  of  the  Volcae-Arecomici  and  the 
Helvii  of  their  independence,  and  placed  them  under  Mas- 
silia.  He  also  laid  out  a  new  road  over  the  Cottian  Alps 
(Mont  Gen^vre,  ii.  128),  and  so  established  a  shorter  com- 
munication between  the  valley  of  the  Po  and  Gaul.  Amidsl 
this  work  "he  best  season  of  the  year  passed  away ;  it  waf 
not  till  lat^  in  autumn  that  Pompeius  crossed  the  Pyre 
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Sertorius  had  meanwhile  not  been  idle.  He  had  de* 
patched  Hirtuleius  into  the  Further  province  to  keep  Metel< 
ius  in  check,  and  had  himself  endeavoured  to  follow  up  hia 
complete  victory  in  the  Hither  province,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  reception  of  Pompeius.  The  isolated  Celtiberian  town* 
tbere,  which  still  adhered  to  Rome,  were  attacked  and  r» 
duced  one  afler  another ;  at  last,  in  the  very  middle  of 
winter,  the  strong  Contrebia  (south-east  of  Saragossa)  had 
&llen«  In  vain  the  hard-pressed  towns  had  sent  message 
afler  message  to  Pompeius ;  he  would  not  be  induced  by 
any  entreaties  to  depart  from  his  wonted  course  of  slow 
)rogression«     With  the  exception  of  the  maritime  towns, 

. which  were  defended   by  the  Roman  fleet,  and 

lA  sSSS!^^  the  districts  of  the  Indigetes  and  Laletani  in  the 
north-east  corner  of  Spain,  where  Pompeius 
established  himself  after  he  had  at  length  crossed  the  Py- 
renees, and  made  his  raw  troops  bivouac  thi*oughout  the 
winter  to  inure  them  to  hardships,  the  whole  of  Hither 
Spain  had  at  the  end  of  6T7  become  by  treaty 
or  force  dependent  on  Sertorius,  and  the  district 
on  the  upper  and  middle  Ebro  thenceforth  continued  the 
main  stay  of  his  power.  Even  the  apprehension,  which  the 
fresh  Roman  force  and  the  celebrated  name  of  the  general 
excited  in  the  army  of  the  insurgents,  had  a  salutary  effect 
on  it.  Marcus  Perpeuna,  who  hitherto  as  the  equal  of  Ser- 
torius in  rank  had  claimed  an  independent  command  over 
the  force  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Liguria, 
was,  on  the  news  of  Pompeius'  arrival  in  Spain,  compelled 
by  his  soldiers  to  place  himself  under  the  oi'ders  of  his 
abler  colleague. 

For  the  campaign  of  678  Sertorius  again  employed  the 
corps  of  Hirtuleius  against  Metellus,  while  Per- 
penna  with  a  strong  army  took  up  his  position 
along  the  lower  course  of  the  Ebro  to  prevent  Pompeius 
from  crossing  the  river,  if  he  should  march,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  in  a  southerly  direction  with  the  view  of  effecting 
a  junction  with  Metellus,  and  along  the  coast  for  the  sake 
of  procuring  supplies  for  his  troops.     The  corps  of  Gaiut 
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^ilerenniiis  was  destined  to  the  immediate  support  of  Pe» 
penna ;  fiirther  inland  on  the  upper  Ebro  Sertorius  in  pei^ 
son  prosecuted  meanwhile  the  subjugation  of  several  distrioti 
firiendlj  to  Rome,  and  held  himself  at  the  same  time  read/ 
(o  hasten  according  to  circumstances  to  the  aid  of  Perpenna 
or  Hirtuleius.  It  was  still  his  intention  to  avoid  any 
pitched  battle,  and  to  annoy  the  enemy  by  petty  conflicts 
and  cutting  off  supplies. 

Pompeius,  however,  not  only  forced  the  passage  of  the 
f^npohM  Ebro  against  Perpenna,  but  also  totally  defeated 
ddteied.  Herennius  at  Valentia  (Valencia),  and  possessed 
himself  of  that  important  town.  It  was  time  that  Sertorius 
should  appear  in  person,  and  throw  the  superiority  of  his 
numbers  and  of  his  genius  into  the  scale  against  the  greater 
excellence  of  the  soldiers  of  his  opponent.  For  a  consider- 
able  time  the  struggle  was  concentrated  around  the  town 
of  Lauro  (on  the  Xucar,  south  of  Valencia),  which  had 
declared  for  Pompeius  and  was  on  that  account  besieged 
by  Sertorius.  Pompeius  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
relieve  it ;  but,  after  several  of  his  divisions  had  already 
been  assailed  separately  and  cut  to  pieces,  the  great  war* 
rior  found  himself— just  when  he  thought  that  he  had  sur- 
rounded the  Sertorians,  and  when  he  had  invited  the  be* 
sieged  to  be  spectators  of  the  capture  of  the  besieging  army 
— «11  of  a  sudden  completely  outmanceuvred ;  and  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  himself  surrounded,  he  had  to  look  on 
from  his  camp  at  the  capture  and  burning  of  the  allied  town 
tnd  the  carrying  off  of  its  inhabitants  to  Lusitania — an  event 
which  induced  a  number  of  towns  that  were  wavering  in 
middle  and  eastern  Spain  to  adhere  anew  to  Sertorius. 

Meanwhile  Metellus  fought  with  better  fortune.  In  a 
^y^ar^iA  sharp  engagement  near  Italica  (not  far  from 
''®*^'**  Seville),  which  Hirtuleius  had  imprudently 
risked,  and  in  which  both  generals  fought  hand  to  hand  and 
Hirtuleius  was  wounded,  Metellus  defeated  him  and  com* 
pdled  him  to  evacuate  the  Ronrian  territory  proper,  and  to 
throw  himself  into  Lusitania.  This  victory 
permitted  Metellus  in  the  next  campaign  (679) 
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to  enter  on  his  march  towards  Hither  Spain,  with  th€ 
Tiew  of  joining  Pompeius  in  the  region  of  Valentia,  and 
m  concert  with  him  offering  battle  to  the  main  force  of  the 
enemj.  Hirtuleius,  with  a  hastily  collected  army,  sought 
to  intercept  him  at  Segovia ;  he  was,  however,  not  merely 
defeated,  but  was  himself  slain  along  with  his  brother — an 
irreparable  loss  to  the  Sertorians.  After  this  the  union  oi 
the  two  Roman  generals  could  no  longer  be  prevented ; 
but,  while  Metellus  was  advancing  towards  Valentia, 
Pompeius  oflTered  battle  beforehand  to  the  main  army  of 
the  enemy,  with  a  view  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  Lauro  and 
to  gain  the  expected  laurels,  if  possible,  alone.  With  joy 
Sertorius  embraced  the  opportunity  of  tighting  with  Pom- 
peius before  Metellus  arrived  and  the  death  of  Hirtuleius 
transpired. 

The  armies  met  on  the  river  Sucro  (Xucar) :  after  a 
Battle  on  sharp  Conflict  Pompeius  was  beaten  on  the  right 
th«8aaro.  wing,  and  was  himself  carried  from  the  field 
severely  wounded ;  Afranius  conquered  with  the  left  and 
took  the  camp  of  the  Sertorians,  but  during  its  pillage  he 
was  suddenly  assailed  by  Sertorius  and  compelled  also  to 
give  way.  Had  Sertorius  been  able  to  renew  the  battle  on 
the  following  day,  the  army  of  Pompeius  would  perhaps 
have  been  annihilated.  But  meanwhile  Metellus  had  come 
up,  had  overthrown  the  corps  of  Perpenna  ranged  against 
him,  and  taken  his  camp :  it  was  not  possible  to  resume  the 
battle  against  the  two  armies  united.  The  junction  of  the 
hostile  forces,  the  certainty  which  thenceforth  could  no 
longer  be  concealed  that  the  army  of  Hirtuleius  had  per- 
ished, the  sudden  stagnation  after  the  victory,  diffused  terror 
amon^  the  Sertorians ;  and,  as  not  unfrequently  happened 
with  Spanish  armies,  in  consequence  of  this  turn  of  things 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Sertorian  soldiers  dispersed. 
But  the  despondency  passed  away  as  quickly  as  it  had  come ; 
the  white  fawn,  which  represented  in  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tude tlie  military  plans  of  the  general,  was  soon  more 
popular  than  ever ;  in  a  short  time  Sertorius  appeared  with 
a  new  army  confronting  the  Bomans  in  the  level  country 
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to  the  south  of  Saguntum  (Murviedro),  which  firraly  ad- 
hered to  Rome,  while  the  Sertorian  privateers  interfered 
with  the  Roman  supplies  by  sea^  and  scarcity  was  already 
making  itself  felt  in  the  Roman  camp.  Another  battle  took 
place  in  the  plains  of  the  river  Turia  (Guadalaviar),  and  the 
•truggle  was  long  undecided.  Pompeius  with  the  cavalry 
was  d^eated  by  Sertorius,  and  his  brother-in-law  and  quae» 
tor,  the  brave  Lucius  Memmius,  was  slain ;  on  the  other  hand 
Metellus  vanquished  Perpenna,  and  victoriously  repelled 
the  attack  of  the  enemy's  main  army  directed  against  hint 
receiving  himself  a  wound  in  the  conflict  Once  more  the 
Sertorian  army  dispersed.  Yalentia,  which  Gaius  Heren* 
nius  held  for  Sertorius,  was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground. 
The  Romans,  probably  for  a  moment,  entertained  a  hope 
that  they  were  done  with  their  tough  antagonist.  The  Ser- 
torian army  had  disappeared ;  the  Roman  troops,  penetrat- 
ing far  into  the  interior,  besieged  the  general  himself  in  the 
fortress  Clunia  on  the  upper  Douro.  But  while  they  vainly 
invested  this  rocky  stronghold,  the  contingents  of  the  in- 
surgent communities  assembled  elsewhere ;  Sertorius  stole 
out  of  the  fortress  and  stood  once  more  as  general  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  when  the  eventful  year  679 
'     came  to  an  end. 

Yet  the  Romans  at  home  had  reason  to  be  content  with 
P^^^^^^  the  results  of  this  campaign.  Southern  and 
j^t^V  central  Spain  was  delivered  from  the  enemy  in 

consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Hirtuleian 
army  and  the  battles  on  the  Xucar  and  Guadalaviar,  and 
was  permanently  secured  through  the  occupation  of  the 
Celtiberian  towns  Segobriga  (between  Toledo  and  Cuenca) 
Biid  Bilbilis  (near  Calatayud)  by  Metellus.  The  struggle 
iras  thenceforth  concentrated  on  the  upper  and  middle 
Ebro,  around  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Sertorians,  Gala- 
gurris,  Osca,  llerda,  and  on  the  coast  around  Tarraco. 
Although  both  Roman  generals  had  fought  bravely,  it  was 
not  to  Pompeius,  but  to  Metellus  that  the  success  was 
mainly  due. 

But  although  not  a  little  was  gained,  the  Romai.s  had 
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TkAOMA-       ^y  "^  nieans  attained  their  object^  and  the} 
gj8^o'        had  again  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters  with 

the  cheerless  prospect  of  an  inevitable  renewal 
of  their  Sisyphean  labours.  It  was  not  possible  to  cho<»e 
quarters  in  the  valley  of  the  lower  Ebro,  so  fearfully  deva» 
tated  by  friend  and  foe ;  Pompeius  spent  the  winter  in  th% 
territory  of  the  Vaccaei  (about  Valladolid),  and  Metelliu 
e^en  in  Gaul.  Reinforced  by  two  fresh  legicns  despatdied 
from  Italy,  the  two  generals  began  their  operations  anew  in 

the  spring  of  680.     No  more  battles,  in  the  pro» 

per  sense,  were  fought ;  Sertorius  confined  him- 
self wholly  to  guerilla  and  siege  warfare.  Metellus  reduced 
the  places  that  still  adhered  to  Sertorius  in  southern  Spain, 
and  everywhere,  in  order  to  stop  the  sources  of  insurrection, 
carried  the  whole  male  population  away  with  hinu  Pom- 
peius had  a  more  difficult  position  in  the  province  of  the 
Ebra  Pallantia  (Palencia  above  Valladolid),  which  he 
besieged,  was  relieved  by  Sertorius ;  in  front  of  Calagurria 
(Calahorra,  on  the  upper  Ebro)  he  was  defeated  by  Serto- 
rius and  compelled  to  leave  those  regions,  although  Metellus 
had  united  with  him  in  order  to  the  siege  of  that  town. 
After  Metellus  had  wintered  in  his  province  and  Pompeius 

in  Gaul,  the  campaign  of  681  was  conducted  in 

a  similar  fashion ;  but  Pompeius  gained  in  this 
year  more  permanent  successes,  and  induced  a  considerable 
number  of  communities  to  withdraw  from  the  insurrection. 
For  eight  years  the  Sertorian  war  thus  continued,  and 

yet  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  its  termination, 
sod  *  Tlie  state  suffered  from  it  beyond  description, 
ch^rMtop  of  The  flower  of  the  Italian  youth  perished  amid 
Sm^iSr       ^^®  exhausting  fatigues  of  Spanish  warfare.    The 

public  treasury  was  not  only  deprived  of  the 
Spanish  revenues,  but  had  annually  to  send  to  Spain  for  the 
pay  and  maintenance  of  the  Spanish  armies  very  consider- 
able sums,  which  the  government  hardly  knew  how  to  raise. 
Spain  was  devastated  and  impoverished,  and  the  Roman 
civilization,  which  presented  so  fair  a  promise  there,  r» 
oeiYed  a  severe  shock  ;  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected  ii 
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tlie  case  of  an  insurrectionary  war  waged  with  dO  much 
bittemesSy  and  but  too  oflen  occasioning  the  destruction  of 
whole  communities.  Even  the  towns  which  adhered  to  the 
dominant  party  in  Rome  had  countless  hardships  to  endure  $ 
those  situated  on  the  coast  had  to  be  provided  with  necea* 
ttries  by  the  Roman  fleet,  and  the  situation  of  the  &ithfiil 
eommunities  in  the  interior  was  almost  desperate,  Oaul 
suffered  hardly  less,  partly  from  the  requisitions  for  con- 
tingents of  infantry  and  cavalry,  for  grain  and  money,  partly 
(rom  the  oppressive  burden  of  the  winter-quarters,  whidi 
rose  to  an  intolerable  degroe  in  consequence  of 
the  bad  harvest  of  680;  almost  all  the  local 
treasuries  were  compelled  to  betalce  themselves  to  the 
Roman  bankers,  and  to  burden  themselves  with  a  crushing 
load  of  debt.  Generals  and  soldiers  carried  on  the  war 
with  reluctance.  The  generals  had  encountered  an  opponent 
far  superior  in  talent,  a  tediously  pertinacious  resistance,  a 
war&re  of  very  serious  perils  and  of  successes  difficult  tc 
be  attained  and  far  from  brilliant;  it  was  asserted  that 
Pompeius  was  scheming  to  get  himself  recalled  from  Spain 
and  entrusted  with  a  more  desirable  command  elsewhere. 
Tile  soldiers,  too,  found  little  satisfaction  in  a  campaign  in 
which  not  only  was  there  nothing  to  be  got  save  hard  blows 
and  worthless  booty,  but  their  very  pay  was  doled  out  to 
them  with  extreme  irregularity.  Pompeius  reported  to  the 
senate,  in  the  winter  of  680-^1,  that  the  pay 
was  two  years  in  arrear,  and  that  the  array 
threatened  to  disband  if  the  senate  did  not  devise  ways  and 
means ;  whereupon  at  length  the  needful  sums  came.  The 
Roman  government  might  certainly  have  obviated  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  these  evils,  if  they  could  have  prevailed 
oil  themselves  to  carry  on  the  Spanish  war  with  less  remiss* 
ness,  to  say  nothing  of  better  will.  In  the  main,  however, 
it  was  neither  their  fault  nor  the  fault  of  their  generals  thai 
a  genius  so  superior  as  that  of  Sertorius  was  able  to  carry 
on  this  guerilla  war  year  ader  year,  despite  of  all  numerical 
superiority,  in  a  country  so  thoroughly  favourable  to  insur- 
rectionary and  piratical  warfare.     So  little  could  its  end  be 
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foreseen,  that  the  Sertorian  insurrection  seen'<%d  rather  mm 
if  It  would  become  intermingled  with  other  contemporarj 
rt'Yolts  and  thereby  add  to  its  dangerous  character.  Just 
al  mat  time  the  Romans  were  contending  on  every  sea  with 
piiBtical  fleets,  in  Italy  with  the  revolted  slaves,  in  Mace- 
iotiia  with  the  tribes  on  the  lower  Danube,  in  Asia  Minor 
once  more  with  king  Mithradates.  That  Sertorius  had 
fortned  connections  with  the  Italian  and  Macedonian  enemies 
of  Rome,  cannot  be  distmctly  affirmed,  although  he  certainly 
was  in  constaut  intercourse  with  the  Marians  in  Italy. 
With  the  pirates,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  previously 
formed  an  avowed  league,  and  with  the  Pontic  king — with 
whom  he  had  long  maintained  relations  through  the  medium 
of  the  Roman  emigrants  staying  at  his  court — he  now  con* 
duded  a  formal  treaty  of  alliance,  in  which  Sertorius  ceded 
to  the  king  the  client-states  of  Asia  Minor,  but  not  the 
Roman  province  of  Asia,  and  promised,  moreover,  to  send 
him  an  officer  qualified  to  lead  his  troops,  and  a  number  of 
soldiers,  while  the  king,  in  turn,  bound  himself  to  transmit 
to  Sertorius  forty  ships  and  3,000  talents  (ir720,000).  The 
wise  politicians  in  the  capital  were  already  recalling  the 
time  when  Italy  found  itself  threatened  by  Philip  from  the 
east  and  by  Hamiibal  from  the  west ;  they  conceived  tha> 
the  new  Hannibal,  just  like  his  predecessor,  after  having  by 
himself  subdued  Spain,  could  easily  arrive  with  the  forces 
of  Spain  in  Italy  sooner  than  Pompeius,  in  order  that,  like 
the  Phoenician  formerly,  he  might  summon  the  Etruscans 
and  Samnites  to  arms  against  Rome. 

But  this  comparison  was  more  ingenious  than  accurate. 
OoiiA  ae  of  Sertorius  was  far  from  being  strong  enough  to 
gi»poworof  renew  the  gigantic  enterprise  of  Hannibal.  He 
was  lost  if  he  left  Spain,  where  all  his  successes 
were  bound  up  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  country  and  the 
pefiple;  and  even  there  he  was  more  and  more  compelled 
to  renounce  the  offensive.  His  admirable  skill  as  a  leader 
oould  not  change  the  nature  of  his  troops.  The  Spanish 
militia  retained  its  character,  untrustworthy  as  the  wave  of 
the  wind ;  now  ooUected  in  masses  to  the  number  of  150»000^ 
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sow  melting  away  again  to  a  mero  handful.  Tho  Roman 
emigrants,  likewise,  continued  insubordinate,  arrogant,  and 
stubborn.  Those  kinds  of  armed  force  which  require  that 
a  corps  should  keep  together  for  a  considerable  time,  such 
as  cavalry  especially,  were  of  course  very  inadequately 
represented  in  his  army.  The  war  gradually  swept  off  his 
ablest  officers  and  the  flower  of  his  veterans  ;  and  even  the 
most  trustworthy  communities,  weary  of  being  harassed  by 
the  Romans  and  ill-used  by  the  Sertorian  officers,  began 
to  show  signs  of  impatience  and  wavering  allegiance.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Sertorius,  in  this  respect  also  like  Han^ 
nibaly  never  deceived  himself  as  to  the  hopelessness  of  his 
position ;  he  allowed  no  opportunity  for  bringing  about  a 
compromise  to  pass,  and  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  lay 
down  his  command  on  the  assurance  of  being  allowed  to 
live  peacefully  in  his  native  land.  But  political  orthodoxy 
knows  nothing  of  compromise  and  conciliation.  Sertoriua 
might  not  recede  or  step  aside ;  he  was  compelled  inevitably 
to  move  on  along  the  path  which  he  had  once  entered,  how- 
ever  narrow  and  giddy  it  might  become.  His  military 
successes  too,  like  those  of  Hannibal,  of  necessity  became 
less  and  less  considerable ;  people  began  to  call  in  question 
his  military  talent ;  he  was  no  longer,  it  was  alleged,  what 
he  had  been ;  he  spent  the  day  in  feasting  or  over  his  cups, 
and  squandered  money  as  well  as  time. 

The  nimiber  of  the  deserters,  and  of  communities  falling 
intflRud  away,  increased.  Soon  projects  formed  by  the 
2JJJ[^^  Roman  emigrants  against  the  life  of  the  general 
Bertoiians.  were  reported  to  him;  they  sounded  credible 
enough,  especially  as  various  officers  of  the  insurgent  army, 
and  Perpenna  in  particular,  had  submitted  with  reluctance 
to  the  supremacy  of  Sertorius,  and  the  Roman  governors 
had  for  long  promised  amnesty  and  a  high  reward  to  any 
one  who  should  kill  him.  Sertorius  on  hearing  such  alle- 
gations, withdrew  the  charge  of  guarding  his  person  from 
the  Roman  soldiers  and  entrusted  it  to  select  Spaniards. 
Against  the  suspected  themselves  he  proceeded  with  fear- 
ful but  necessary  severity,  and  condemned  various  of  tha 
Vol.  IV.— 3 
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accused  to  death  without  resorting,  as  in  other  cases,  to  the 
advice  of  his  council ;  he  was  now  more  dangerous — it  was 
thereupon  affirmed  in  the  circles  of  the  malcontents — to  hit 
frien  Is  than  to  his  foes. 

A  second  conspiracy  was  soon  discovered,  which  had  its 
^^^,^^  seat  in  his  own  staff;  whoever  was  denounced 
gj^oj  had  to  take  flight  or  die ;  but  all  were  not  be- 

trayed, and  the  remaining  conspirators,  including 
especially  Perpenna,  found  in  the  circumstances  only  a  new 
incentive  to  make  haste.  They  were  in  the  head-quarters 
at  Osca.  There  on  the  instigation  of  Perpenna,  a  brilliant 
victory  was  reported  to  the  general  as  having  been  achieved 
by  his  troops ;  and  at  the  festal  banquet  arranged  by  Per- 
penna to  celebrate  this  victory  Sertorius  accordingly  ap- 
peared, attended,  as  was  his  wont,  by  his  Spanish  retinue. 
Contrary  to  former  custom  in  the  Sertorian  head-quarters, 
the  feast  soon  became  a  revel ;  foul  words  passed  at  table, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  some  of  the  guests  sought  opportunity 
to  begin  an  altercation.  Sertorius  threw  himself  back  on 
his  couch,  and  seemed  desirous  not  to  hear  the  disturbance. 
Then  a  wine-cup  was  dashed  on  the  floor ;  Perpenna  had 
given  the  concerted  sign.  Marcus  Antonius,  Sertorius' 
neighbour  at  table,  dealt  the  first  blow  against  him,  and 
when  Sertorius  turned  round  and  attempted  to  rise,  the 
assassin  fiung  himself  upon  him  and  held  him  down  till  the 
other  guests  at  table,  all  of  them  implicated  in  the  conspir- 
acy, threw  themselves  on  the  struggling  pair,  and  stabbed 
the  defenceless  general  while  his  arms  were  pin- 
ioned (682).  With  him  died  his  faithful  attend- 
ants. So  ended  one  of  the  greatest  men,  if  not  the  very 
greatest  man,  that  Rome  had  hitherto  produced — a  man 
who  under  more  fortunate  circumstances  would  perhaps 
have  become  the  regenerator  of  his  country — by  the  treason 
of  the  wretched  band  of  emigrants  whom  he  was  condemned 
to  lead  against  his  native  land.  History  loves  not  the 
Coriolani;  nor  has  she  made  any  exception  even  in  the 
case  of  this  the  most  magnanimous,  most  gifted,  mosi 
deserving  to  be  regretted  of  them  all. 
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The  murderers  thought  to  suooeed  to  the  heritage  of  the 
p^^^^^  murdered.  After  the  death  of  Sertorius,  Per- 
gooMdi  penna,  as  the  highest  among  the  Roman  officers 
of  the  Spanish  army,  laid  claim  to  the  chief  com 
mand.  The  army  submitted,  but  with  mistrust  and  reluct 
anoe.  However  men  had  murmured  against  Sertorius  in 
his  li&time,  death  reinstated  the  hero  in  his  rights,  and 
vehement  was  the  indignation  of  the  soldiers  when,  on  the 
publication  of  his  testament,  the  name  of  Perpenna  was 
read  forth  among  the  heirs.  A  part  of  the  soldiers,  es- 
pecially the  Lusitanians,  dispersed;  the  remainder  had  a 
presentiment  that  with  the  death  of  Sertorius  their  spirit 
and  their  fortune  had  departed. 

Accordingly,  at  the  first  encounter  witli  Pompeius,  the 
Pompshii  wretchedly  led  and  despondent  ranks  of  the  in- 
ry««  surgents  were  utterly   broken,  and   Perpenna, 

among  other  officers,  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
wretch  sought  to  purchase  his  life  by  delivering 
up  the  correspondence  of  Sertorius,  which  would  have  com- 
promised numerous  men  of  standing  in  Italy  ;  but  Pompeius 
ordered  the  papers  to  l>e  burnt  unread,  and  handed  him, 
as  well  as  the  other  chiefs  of  the  insurgents,  over  to  the 
executioner.  The  emigrants  who  had  escaped  dispersed; 
and  most  of  them  went  into  the  Mauretanian  deserts  or 
joined  the  pirates.  Soon  afterwards  the  Plotian  law,  which 
was  zealously  supported  by  the  young  Caesar  in  particular, 
opened  up  to  a  portion  of  them  the  opportunity  of  return- 
ing home;  but  all  those  who  had  taken  port  in  the  murder 
of  Sertorius,  with  but  a  single  excoption,  died  a  violent 
death.  Osco,  and  most  of  the  towns  which  had  still  adhered 
to  Sertorius  in  Hither  Spain,  now  voluntarily  opened  their 
gates  to  Pompeius;  Uxama (Osma),  Clunia,  and  Calagurris 
alone  had  to  be.  reduced  by  force.  The  two  provinces  were 
regulated  anew ;  in  the  Further  province,  Metellus  raised 
the  annual  tribute  of  the  most  guilty  communities  ;  in  the 
Hither,  Pompeius  dispensed  reward  and  punishrxient :  Cala- 
gurris, for  example,  lost  it6  independence  and  was  placed 
ander  Osca.     A  band  of  Sertorian  soldiers,  which  had  col 
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lected  in  the  Pyrenees,  was  induced  by  Pompeiiis  to  sur^ 
render,  and  was  settled  by  him  to  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees 
near  Lugudunum  (St  Bertrand,  in  the  department  Hajte- 
Garonne),  as  the  community  of  the  ^  assembled  "  {convenae)* 
The  Roman  emblems  of  victory  were  erected  at  the  summit 
of  the  pass  of  the  Pyrenees ;  at  the  close  of  683, 
Metellus  and  Pompeius  marched  with  their 
Armies  through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  to  present  the 
thanks  of  the  nation  to  Father  Jovis  at  the  Capitol  for  the 
oonquest  of  the  Spaniards.  The  good  fortune  of  Sulla 
seemed  still  to  be  with  his  creation  after  he  had  been  laid  io 
the  grave,  and  to  protect  it  better  than  the  incapable  and 
negligent  watchmen  appointed  to  guard  it.  The  opposition 
in  Italy  had  broken  down  from  the  incapacity  and  predpita* 
tion  of  its  leader,  and  that  of  the  emigrants  from  dissension 
within  their  own  ranks.  These  defeats,  although  far  more 
the  result  of  their  own  perverseceds  and  discordance  than 
of  the  exertions  of  their  opponents,  were  yet  so  many 
▼iotories  for  the  oligarchy,  llie  curule  chairs  were  rendei^ 
•donee  more  teoure. 
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Wbbh  the  suppression  of  the  Cinnan  rerolntion,  wMofe 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  senate,  rendered 
it  possible  for  the  restored  senatorial  government 
to  deTote  the  requisite  attention  to  the  internal  and  externa] 
security  of  the  empire,  various  matters  presented  them- 
sdvesy  the  settlement  of  whidi  could  not  be  postponed  with- 
out injuring  the  most  important  interests  and  allowing 
present  inconveniences  to  grow  into  future  dangers.  Apart 
from  the  very  serious  complications  in  Spain,  it  was  abso< 
lutely  necessary  effectually  to  check  the  barbarians  in  Thrace 
and  the  regions  of  the  Danube,  whom  Sulla  on  his  march 
through  Macedonia  had  only  been  able  slightly  to  chastise 
(iii.  878),  and  to  regulate,  by  military  intervention,  the 
disorderly  state  of  things  along  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
Greek  peninsula;  thoroughly  to  suppress  the  bands  of 
pirates  infesting  the  seas  everywhere,  but  especially  the 
eastern  waters ;  and  to  introduce  better  order  into  the  un- 
settled relations  of  Asia  Minor.  The  peace  which  Sulla  had 
concluded  in  670  with  Mithradates,  king  of 
Pontus  (iii.  872),  and  of  which  the  treaty  with 
Murena  in  678  (iii.  416)  was  essentially  a  repetition,  bore 
throughout  the  stamp  of  a  provincial  arrangement  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment ;  and  the  relations  of  the  I^ 
mans  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  with  whom  they  lud 
de  facto  waged  war,  remained  wholly  untouched  in  this  peace. 
Tigranes  had  with  right  regarded  this  as  a  tacit  permission 
to  bring  the  Roman  possessions  in  Asia  under  his  power.  If 
these  were  not  to  be  abandoned,  it  was  necessary  to  come  to 
terms  amicably  or  by  force  with  the  new  great  king  of  Asia 
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In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  described  the  mov» 
ments  in  Italy  and  Spain  connected  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  democracy,  and  their  subjugation  by  the  senatorial 
government.  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  review  the 
external  government,  as  the  authorities  installed  bj  Sulla 
ODD  ducted,  or  failed  to  conduct,  it. 

We  still  recognize  the  vigorous  hand  of  Sulla  in  the 
tMnato-       energetic  measures  which,  in  the  last  period  of 
iiiao^       his  regency,  the  senate  adopted  almost  simul 
iitiooa.  taneously  against  the  Sertorians,   the  Dalma 

tians  and  Thracians,  and  the  Cilician  pirates. 

The  expedition  to  the  Graeco-IUyrian  peninsula  was  de 
signed  partly  to  reduce  to  subjection  or  at  least  to  tame  the 
barbarous  tribes  who  ranged  over  the  whole  interior  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  and  of  whom  the  Bessi  (Id 
the  great  Balkan)  especially  were,  as  it  was  then  said,  no- 
torious as  robbers  even  among  a  race  of  robbers ;  partly 
to  destroy  the  corsairs  in  their  haunts,  especially  along  the 
Dalmatian  coast.  As  usual,  the  attack  took  place  simul- 
taneously  from  Dalmatia  and  from  Macedonia,  in  which 
province  an  army  of  five  legions  was  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  Dalmatia  the  former  praetor  Gains  Cosconius 
held  the  command,  marched  through  the  country  in  all 
directions,  and  took  by  storm  the  fortress  of  Salona  afVer  a 
two  years'  siege.  In  Macedonia  the  proconsul  Appius 
Claudius  (676-678)  first  attempted  along  the 
Macedono-'Fhracian  frontier  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  mountain  districts  on  the  led  bank  of  the 
Karasu.  On  both  sides  the  war  was  conducted  with  savage 
fei  ocity  ;  the  Thracians  destroyed  the  places  which  they 
took  and  massacred  their  captives,  and  the  Romans  returned 
like  for  like.  But  no  results  of  impoitance  were  attained  \ 
the  U  Usome  marches  and  the  constant  conflicts  with  the 
numerous  and  brave  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  decimated 
*  he  army  to  no  purpose ;  the  general  himself  sickened  and 
died.  His  successor.  Gains  Scribonius  Curio 
(679-681),  was  induced  by  various  obstacles 
and  particulfrly  by  a  not  inconsiderable  military  levolt^  tf 
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desist  from  the  difficult  expedition  against  the  Thraciana 
and  to  turn  himself  instead  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Mace 
donia,  where  he  subdued  the  weaker  Dardani  (in  Scrvia) 
and  reached  as  far  as  the  Danube.  The  brave  and  aula 
y^yj  Marcus    Lucullus   (682,  683)   again   advanced 

^^'"fg^  eastward,  defeated  the  Bessi  in  their  inountaini^ 
took  their  capital  Uscudama  or  Philippopolia 
(Adrianople),  and  compelled  them  to  submit  to  the  Roman 
supremacy.  Sadalas  king  of  the  Odrysians,  and  the  Greek 
towns  on  the  east  coast  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Bal* 
kan  chiun — ^Istropolis,  Tomi,  Callatis,  Odessus  (near  Varna), 
Mesembria,  and  others — became  dependent  on  the  Romans. 
Thrace,  of  which  the  Romans  had  hitherto  held  little  more 
than  the  Attalic  possessions  on  the  Chersonese,  now  became 
a  portion — though  far  from  obedient*— of  the  province  of 
Macedonia. 

But  the  predatory  raids  of  the  Thracians  and  Dardani, 
confined  as  they  were  to  a  small  part  of  the  em- 
pire, were  far  less  injurious  to  the  state  and  to 
individuals  than  the  evil  of  piracy,  which  was  continually 
spreading  &rther  and  acquiring  more  solid  organization. 
The  commerce  of  the  whole  Mediterranean  was 
in  its  power.  Italy  could  neither  export  its  own 
products  nor  import  grain  from  the  provinces;  in  the 
former  the  people  were  starving,  in  the  latter  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  corn-fields  ceased  for  want  of  a  vent  for  the  pro- 
duce. No  consignment  of  money,  no  traveller  was  longer 
safe;  the  public  treasury  suffered  mosc  serious  losses;  a 
great  many  Romans  of  rank  were  captured  by  the  corsairs, 
and  compelled  to  pav  heavy  sums  for  their  ransom,  except 
in  special  instances  where  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  pirates 
to  execute  the  sentence  of  death,  seasoning  their  proceedings 
with  a  savage  humour.  The  merchants,  and  even  the  divi- 
sions  of  Roman  troops  destined  for  the  East,  began  to  posU 
pone  their  voyages  chiefly  to  the  unfavourable  season  of  the 
year,  and  to  be  less  afraid  of  the  winter  storms  than  of  the 
piratical  vessels,  which  indeed  even  at  this  season  did  nol 
wholly  disappear  from  sea.     But  severely  as  the  closing  of 
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the  sea  was  felt,  it  was  more  tolerable  than  the  raids  made 
on  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Just 
as  aderwards  in  the  time  of  the  Normans,  piratical  squad- 
rons ran  up  to  the  maritime  towns,  and  cither  compelled 
them  to  buy  themselves  off  with  large  sums,  or  besieged 
and  took  them  by  storm.  When  Samothrace,  Clazomenaei 
Samos,  lossus  were  pillaged  by  the  pirates  (670)  under  tho 
dyes  of  Sulla  after  peace  was  concluded  with  Mithradatea, 
wo  may  conceive  how  matters  went  on  where  neither  a 
Roman  army  nor  a  Roman  fleet  was  at  hand.  All  the  old 
rich  temples  along  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
were  plundered  one  after  another ;  from  Samothrace  alone 
a  treasure  of  1,000  talents  (£240,000)  is  said  to  have  been 
carried  off.  Apollo,  according  to  a  Roman  poet  of  this 
period,  was  so  impoverished  by  the  pirates  that,  when  the 
swallow  paid  him  a  visit,  he  could  no  longer  produce  to  It 
out  of  all  his  treasures  even  a  drachm  of  gold.  More  than 
four  hundred  townships  were  enumerated  as  having  been 
taken  or  laid  under  contribution  by  the  pirates,  including 
cities  like  Cnidus,  Samos,  Colophon  ;  from  not  a  few  places 
on  islands  or  the  coast,  which  were  previously  flourishing, 
the  whole  population  migrated,  that  they  might  not  be 
carried  off  by  the  pirates.  Even  inland  districts  were  no 
longer  safe  from  their  attacks;  they  occasionally  assailed 
places  distant  one  or  two  days'  march  from  the  coast.  The 
fearful  debt,  under  which  subsequently  all  the  communities 
of  the  Greek  East  succumbed,  proceeded  in  great  part  froir 
these  fatal  times. 

Piracy  had  totally  changed  its  character.  The  piralet 
Qj.^i^^j^  were  no  longer  bold  freebooters,  ^ho  levied 
[Jjjjo^  their  tribute  from  the  large  Italo-Oriental  traffic 

in  slaves  and  luxuries,  as  it  passed  through  the 
Cretan  waters  between  Cyrene  and  the  Peloponnesus — in 
the  language  of  the  pirates  the  "golden  sea;  "no  longer 
even  armed  slave-catchers,  who  prosecuted  "  war,  trade,  and 
piracy  "  side  by  side ;  they  formed  now  a  piratical  state, 
with  a  peculiar  esprit  de  carps,  with  a  solid  and  Tory  res- 
pectable organization,  with  a  home  of  their  orr    ard  th# 
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germs  of  •  synimadiy,  and  doubtless  also  with  dofinitf 
political  designs.  The  pirates  called  themselves  Cilicians* 
in  fiusc  their  vessels  were  the  rendezvous  of  desperadoes  and 
adventurers  from  all  countries— discharged  mercenaries  from 
the  recruiting-grounds  of  Crete,  burgesses  from  the  destroy  ed 
townships  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Asia,  soldiers  and  officers 
from  the  Armies  of  Fimbria  and  Sertorius,  in  a  word  the 
ruined  men  of  all  nations,  the  hunted  refugees  of  all  van- 
quished parties,  every  one  l^t  was  wretched  and  daring-* 
and  where  was  there  not  misery  and  violence  in  this  un* 
happy  age  ?  It  was  no  longer  a  gang  of  robbers  who  had 
floclced  together,  but  a  compact  soldier-state,  in  which  the 
freemasonry  of  exile  and  crime  took  the  place  of  nation- 
ality, and  within  which  crime  redeemed  itself,  as  it  so  often 
does  in  Its  own  eyes,  by  displaying  the  most  generous  pub* 
lie  spirit;  In  an  abandoned  age,  when  cowardice  and  m^ 
subordination  had  relaxed  all  the  bonds  of  social  order,  the 
legitimate  commonwealths  might  have  talcen  a  pattern  from 
this  state — the  mongrel  offspring  of  distress  and  violence— 
within  which  alone  the  inviolable  determination  to  stand 
side  by  side,  the  sense  of  fellowship,  respect  for  the  pledged 
word  and  the  self<:hosen  chiefs,  valour  and  adroitness  seem- 
ed to  have  taken  refuge.  If  the  banner  of  this  state  was 
inscribed  with  vengeance  against  the  civil  society  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  had  ejected  its  members,  it  might  be  a 
question  whether  this  device  was  much  worse  than  those  of 
the  Italian  oligarchy  and  the  Oriental  sultanship  which 
seemed  in  the  course  of  dividing  the  world  between  theou 
This  corsairs  at  least  felt  themselves  on  a  level  with  any 
legitimate  state;  their  robber-pride,  their  robber-pomp, 
and  their  robber-humour  are  attested  by  many  a  gcnuint 
pirate's  tale  of  outrageous  merriment  and  chivalrr>3  bitn- 
dittism :  they  professed,  and  made  it  their  boast,  to  live  at 
righteous  war  with  al.  the  world :  what  they  gained  in  that 
war&re  they  designated  not  as  plunder,  but  as  military 
spoil ;  and,  while  the  captured  corsair  was  sure  of  the  cross 
in  every  Boman  seaport,  they  too  claimed  the  right  of 
siecuting  any  of  their  captives.  Their  military-political 
Vol.  IV.— 3* 
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organization,  specially  since  the  Mithra  lalio  war,  waa  oom 
pact.  Their  ships,  for  the  most  part  myoparoneh^  that  ia, 
amall  open  swifV-sailing  barks,  with  a  smaller  proportion  of 
biremes  and  triremes,  now  regularly  sailed  associated  in 
t^uadrons  and  under  admirals,  whose  barges  were  wont  to 
glitter  in  gold  and  purple.  To  a  comrade  in  peril,  though 
he  might  be  totally  unknown,  no  pirate  captaii:  refused  th^ 
r^  lested  aid ;  an  agreement  concluded  with  any  one  of 
them  was  absolutely  recognized  by  the  whole  society,  and 
any  injury  inflicted  on  one  was  avenged  by  all.  Their  true 
home  was  the  sea  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Syrian 
and  Egyptian  waters ;  the  refuges  which  they  needed  for 
themselves  and  their  floating  houses  on  the  mainland  were 
readily  furnished  to  them  by  the  Mauretanian  and  Dalmi^ 
Uan  coasts,  by  the  ialand  of  Crete,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  abounded  in  headlands 
and  hiding  places,  commanded  the  chief  thoroughfiire  of  thf 
maritime  commerce  of  that  age,  and  was  virtually  without 
a  master.  The  league  of  Lycian  cities  there,  and  the 
Pamphylian  communities,  were  of  little  importance;  the 
Roman  station,  which  had  existed  in  Cilicia  since 
652,  was  &r  from  adequate  to  command  the 
extensive  coast;  the  Syrian  dominion  over  Cilicia  hac 
always  been  but  nominal,  and  had  recently  been  superseded 
by  the  Armenian,  the  holder  of  which,  as  a  true  great  king, 
gave  himself  no  concern  about  the  sea  and  readily  abandoned 
it  to  the  pilltige  of  the  Cilicians.  It  was  nothing  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  the  corsairs  flourished  there  as  they  had  never 
done  elsewhere.  Not  only  did  they  possess  everywhere 
along  the  coast  signal-places  and  stations,  but  farther  inland 
-^in  the  most  remote  recesses  of  the  in\passable  and 
mountainous  interior  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia— 
Ihsy  had  built  their  rock-castles,  in  which  they  concealed 
their  wives,  children,  and  treasures  during  their  own  absence 
at  sea,  and,  doubtless,  in  times  of  changer  found  an  asylum 
themselves.  Great  numbers  of  such  corsair-castle.1  existed 
especially  in  the  Rough  Cilicia,  the  forests  of  which  at  the 
■ame  time  fuminhed  tho  pirates  with  the  most  excellent 
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timber  for  ^ip*building ;  and  there,  accordingly,  their  prin 
eipal  dockyards  and  arsenals  were  situated.  It  was  ivot  1% 
be  wondered  at  that  this  organized  military  state  gained  a 
firm  body  of  clients  among  the  Greek  maritime  cities,  which 
were  more  or  less  lefl  to  themselves  and  managed  their  own 
afiairs :  these  cities  entered  into  traffic  with  the  pirates  af 
with  a  friendly  power  on  the  basis  of  definite  treaties,  and 
did  not  comply  with  the  summons  of  the  Roman  governors 
to  fumbh  vessels  against  them.  The  not  inconsiderable 
town  of  Side  in  Pamphylia,  for  instance,  allowed  the  pirates 
to  build  ships  on  its  quays,  and  to  sell  the  free  men  whom 
they  had  captured  in  its  market. 

Such  a  society  of  pirates  was  a  political  power ;  and  as 
ft  political  power  it  gave  itself  out  and  was  accepted  from 
the  time  when  the  Syrian  king  Tryphon  first  employed  it  as 
such  and  supported  his  throne  by  it  (iil  87).  We  find  the 
pirates  as  allies  of  Mithradates  of  Pontus  as  well  as  of  the 
Boman  democratic  emigrants ;  we  find  them  giving  battle 
to  the  fleets  of  Sulla  in  the  eastern  and  in  the  western 
waters;  we  find  individual  pirate  princes  ruling  over  a 
Keries  of  considerable  coast  towns.  We  cannot  tell  how  far 
the  internal  political  development  of  this  floating  state  had 
already  advanced ;  but  its  arrangements  undeniably  con- 
tained the  germ  of  a  sea-kingdom,  which  was  already  begin- 
ning to  establish  itself,  and  out  of  which,  imder  favourable 
drcumstances,  a  permanent  state  might  have  been  devel 
oped. 

This  state  of  matters  cleai  ly  shows,  as  we  have  partly 
HuUitjof  indicated  already  (iii.  85),  how  the  Romans  kept 
jJj^2U"*°  —or  rather  did  not  keep— order  on  "  their  sea.*' 
f***^  The  protectorate  of  Rome  over  the  provinces 

consisted  essentially  in  military  guardianship ;  the  provin 
cials  paid  tax  or  tribute  to  the  Romans  for  their  defence  b) 
tea  and  land^  which  was  (concentrated  ir.  R^'man  hands 
But  never,  perhaps,  did  a  guardian  more  shamelessly 
defraud  his  ward  than  the  Roman  oligarchy  defrauded  the 
subject  communities.  Instead  of  Rome  equipping  a  general 
fleet  for  the  empire  and  centralizing  h^r  marine  police,  Um 
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senatf!  permitted  the  unity  of  supenntendeuje — without 
which  in  this  matter  nothing  could  be  done — to  Ml  into 
abeyance,  and  left  it  to  each  governor  and  each  client  8Uit« 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  pirates  as  each  chose  and 
was  able.  Instead  of  Rome  providing  for  the  fleet,  as  shs 
had  bound  herself  to  do,  exclusively  with  her  own  blood 
and  treasure  and  with  those  of  the  client  states  which  had 
remained  formally  sovereign,  the  senate  allowed  the  Italian 
war^marine  to  decay,  and  learned  to  make  shifl  with  the 
vessels  which  the  several  mercantile  towns  were  required  to 
furnish,  or  still  more  frequently  with  the  coastguards  every* 
where  organized — all  the  cost  and  burden  falliug,  in  either 
("Ase,  on  the  subjects.  The  provincials  might  deem  them- 
selyes  fortunate,  if  their  Roman  governor  applied  the  ro 
quisitions  which  he  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  coast  in 
reality  solely  to  that  object,  and  did  not  intercept  them  for 
himself;  or  if  they  Here  not,  as  very  frequently  happened, 
called  on  to  pay  ransom  for  some  Roman  of  rank  captured 
by  the  buccaneers.  Measures  undertaken  perhaps  with 
judgment,  such  as  the  occupation  of  Ciiicia  in 
652,  were  sure  to  be  spoilt  in  the  execution. 
Any  Roman  of  this  period,  who  was  not  wholly  carried 
away  by  the  current  intoxicating  idea  of  the  national  great* 
ness,  must  have  wished  that  the  ships'  beaks  might  be  torn 
down  from  the  orator's  platform  in  the  Forum,  that  at  least 
he  might  not  be  constantly  reminded  by  them  of  the  naval 
victories  achieved  in  better  times. 

Nevertheless  Sulla,  who  in  the  war  against  Mithradate^ 
isznoditlon  ^^^  ^^6  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  adequate 
cSj^**©?*^**^  conviction  of  the  dangers  which  the  neglect  of 
Alia  Minor.     ^\^q  fl^^  involved,  took  various  steps  seriously 

Xo  check  the  evil.  It  is  true  that  the  instructions  which  be 
nad  left  to  the  governors  whom  he  appointed  in  Asia,  to 
equip  in  the  maritime  towns  a  fleet  against  the  pirates,  iiad 
borne  little  fruit,  for  Murena  preferred  to  begin  war  with 
Mithradates,  and  Gnaeus  Dolabella,  the  governor  of  Ciiicia, 
proved  wholly  incapable.  Accordingly  the  senate  resolved 
ft  in  675  to  send  one  of  the  copsuls  to  Cilicir  *,  thf 
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tot  fell  Oil  the  able  Publius  Servilius.     He  defeated  th€ 
F«uiiu  piratical  fleet  in  a  bloody  engagement,  and  them 

imaiieoA.  applied  himself  to  destroy  those  towns  on  the 
south  coast  of  Asia  Minor  which  served  them  as  anchorages* 
and  fading  stations.  The  fortresses  of  the  powerful  marl 
tfcnieetM  tiTCLe  princc  Zenlcctes — Olympus,  Corycus,  Plui 
TMixBiiiMd.  g^iig  5u  eastern  Lyoia,  Attalia  in  Pamphyliar* 
were  reduced,  and  the  prince  himself  met  his  death  in  the 
flames  of  his  stronghold  Olympus.  A  movement  was  next 
j,^  j^^^  made  against  the  Isaunans,  who  in  the  nortb- 
iteM  Mb-  west  comer  of  the  Rough  Cilicia,  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Mount  Taurus,  inhabited  a  labyrinth  of 
steep  mountain  ridges,  jagged  rocks,  and  deep  valleys, 
covered  with  magnificent  oak  forests — a  region  which  is 
even  at  the  present  day  filled  with  reminiscences  of  the  old 
robber  times.  To  reduce  these  Isaurian  fastnesses,  the  last 
and  most  secure  retreats  of  the  freebooters,  Servilius  led 
the  first  Roman  army  over  the  Taurus,  and  broke  up  the 
strongholds  of  the  enemy  Oroatida,  and  above  all  Isaura 
itself — the  ideal  of  a  robber^town,  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a  scarcely  accessible  mountain  chain,  and  completely 
overlooking  and  commanding  the  wide  plain  of  Iconium, 
The  three  years'  campaign  (676-678),  from 
which  Publius  Servilius  acquired  for  himself  and 
his  descendants  the  surname  of  Isauricus,  was  not  without 
fruit ;  a  great  number  of  pirates  and  piratical  vessels  fell  in 
consequence  of  it  into  the  power  of  the  Romans ;  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  West  Cilicia  were  severely  devastated,  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  destroyed  towns  were  confiscated,  and  the 
province  of  Cilicia  was  enlarged  by  their  addition.  But,  ib 
the  nature  of  the  case,  piracy  was  far  from  being  suppressed 
by  these  measures ;  on  the  contrary,  it  simply  betook  itself 
for  the  time  to  other  regions,  and  particularly  to  Crete,  the 
oldest  harbour  for  the  corsairs  of  the  Mediterranean  (iii.  85), 
Nothing  but  repressive  measures  carried  out  on  a  large 
scale  and  with  unity  of  purpose— nothing,  in  fact,  but  the 
establishment  of  a  standing  maritime  police— could  in  ixxak 
afford  thorough  relief 
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The  a&irs  of  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor  were  connect 
§j^'a^  ed  by  various  relations  with  this  maritime  war. 

MiaUona.  ffj^  Variance  which  existed  between  Rome  and 
the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Armenia  did  not  abate,  but  in- 
creased more  and  more.  On  the  one  hand  Tigranes,  king 
j,^^^  of  Armenia,  pursued  his  aggressive  conquests  in 
S^nw*  the  most  reckless  manner.  The  Parthians, 
^^amcf  whose  State  was  at  this  period  torn  by  internal 
dissensions  and  enfeebled,  were  by  constant  ho»< 
tilitiefi  driven  farther  and  farther  back  into  the  interior  of 
Asia.  Of  the  countries  between  Armenia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Iran,  the  kingdoms  of  Coi*duene  (northern  Kurdistan), 
and  Media  Atropatene  (Azerbijan),  were  converted  from 
Parthian  into  Armenian  fiefs,  and  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh 
(Mosul),  or  Adiabene,  was  likewise  compelled,  at  least 
temporarily,  to  become  a  dependency  of  Armenia.  In 
Mesopotamia,  too,  particularly  in  and  around  Nisibis,  the 
Armenian  rule  was  established;  but  the  southern  hal^ 
which  was  in  great  part  desert,  seems  not  to  have  passed 
mto  the  firm  possession  of  the  new  great  king,  and  Seleucia, 
on  the  Tigris,  in  particular,  appears  not  to  have  been  sub- 
ject to  him.  The  kingdom  of  Edessa  or  Osroene  he  handed 
over  to  a  tribe  of  wandering  Arabs,  which  he  transplanted 
from  southern  Mesopotamia  and  settled  in  this  region,  with 
the  view  of  commanding  by  its  means  the  passage  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  great  route  of  traffic* 

*  The  foandAtion  of  the  kingdom  of  Bdeasa  is  placed  by  native 
ohronides  in  620  (iii.  88),  but  it  was  not  till  some  tiroi. 
after  its  rise  that  it  passed  Into  the  haodA  of  the  Arabic 
dynasty  bearing  the  names  of  Abgarus  and  Mannas,  which  we  after- 
wards find  there.  This  dynasty  is  obyiously  connected  with  the  settle 
mcnt  of  many  Arabs  by  Tigranes  the  Great  in  the  region  of  Edessa, 
PalHrrlioo,  Garrhae  (Flin.  H.  N.  r.  20,  86 ;  21,  86 ;  tL  28,  142) ;  res- 
pecting  which  Plutarch  also  {Luc  21)  state?  that  Tigranes,  changing 
the  habits  of  the  tent- Arabs,  settled  them  nearer  to  his  kingdom  in  ordet 
by  their  means  to  possess  himself  of  the  trade.  We  may  probably  take 
this  to  mean  that  the  Bedonins,  who  were  accustomed  to  open  routei 
for  traffic  through  their  territory  and  to  levy  on  these  routes  fixed 
transit-dues  (Strabo,  xvL  748),  wer«>  to  serre  the  great  king  as  a  scrt  o^ 
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But  Tigranes  by  no  means  confined  his  conquests  to  th« 
eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Cappadooia 
especially  was  the  object  of  his  attacks,  and| 
defenceless  as  it  was,  suffered  destructive  blows  from  itr 
too  potent  neighbour,  Tigranes  wrested  the  most  easterly 
province  Melitene  from  Cappadocia,  and  united  it  with  the 
opposite  Armenian  province  Sophene,  by  which  means  he 
obtained  command  of  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  with  the 
great  thoroughfare  of  traffic  between  Asia  Minor  and  Ai^ 
Tuenia.  After  the  death  of  Sulla  the  armies  of  Tigranes 
even  advanced  into  Cappadooia  proper,  and  carried  off  to 
Armenia  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  Mazaca  (afterwards 
CSaesarea),  and  eleven  other  towns  of  Greek  organization. 

Nor  oould  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucids,  already  in  the 
,  1^  course  of  dissolution,  oppose  greater  resistance 

waAm  to  the  new  irreat  kinir.    The  south  from  the 

Egyptian  frontier  to  Straton's  Tower  (Caesarea) 
was  under  the  rule  of  the  Jewish  prince  Alexander  Jan- 
naeus,  who  extended  and  strengthened  his  dominion  step  by 
step  in  conflict  with  his  Syrian,  Egyptian,  and  Arabic 
neighbours  and  with  the  imperial  cities.  The  larger  towns 
of  Syria— Gaza,  Straton's  Tower,  Ptolemais,  Beroea — at- 
tempted to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  resources, 
sometimes  as  free  communities,  sometimes  under  so-called 
tyrants ;  the  capital,  Antioch,  in  particular,  was  virtually 
independent.  Damascus  and  the  valleys  of  Lebanon  had 
submitted  to  tiie  Nabataean  prince,  Aretas  of  Petra.  Last- 
ly, in  Cilicia  the  pirates  or  the  Romans  bore  sway.  And 
for  this  crown  breaking  into  a  thousand  fragments  the  S»* 
leucid  princes  continued  perseveringly  to  quarrel  with  each 
other,  as  though  it  were  their  object  to  make  royalty  ridic- 
ulous and  offensive  to  all;  nay  more,  while  this  &inily, 
doomed  like  the  house  of  Lai  us  to  perpetual  discord,  had 
its  own  subjects  all  in  revolt,  it  even  raised  claims  Ui  the 

toO-flopenrison,  aod  to  Ufwj  tolls  for  him  and  tbemsel^es  at  the  passage 
of  the  Euphrates.  These  OsroeDian  Arabs  (Orei  Arabes)^  as  Pliny  calli 
them,  must  also  be  the  Arabs  on  Mount  Amauas,  whom  Afranius  tub 
«uod  (Plut.  Potnp,  89). 
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throne  of  Egypt  vacant  by  the  decease  of  king  Alexandet 
II.  without  heirs.     Accordingly  king  Tigranes  fell  to  Mvorh 
there  witliout  ceremony.     Eastern  Cilicia  was  easily  sub- 
dued by  him,  and  the  citizens  of  Soli  and  other  'xwns  wen 
carried  o%  just  like  the  Cappadocians,  to  Armeuia.     In  liko 
manner  the  province  of  Upper  Syria,  with  the  deception  of 
the  bravely-defended  town  of  Seleucia  at  the  mouth  of  thi 
Orontes,  and  the  greater  part  of  Phoenicia  were  reduced  bj 
force ;  Ptolemais  was  occupied  by  the  Armenians  about 
680,  and  the  Jewish  state  was  already  seriously 
threatened  by  them.     Antioch,  the  old  capital 
of  the  Seleucids,  became  one  of  the  residences  of  the  greal 
king.      Already  from  671,  the  year  followin£ 
the  peace  between  Sulla  and  Mithradates,  Ti 
granes  is  designated  in  the  Syrian  annals  as  the  sovereign 
of  the  country,  and  Cilicia  and  Syria  appear  as  an  Arm<^ 
nian  satrapy  under  Magadates,  the  lieutenant  of  the  great 
king.     The  age  of  the  kings  of  Nineveh,  of  the  Salmanexera 
and  Sennacheribs,  seemed   to  bo  renewed ;   again  oriental 
despotism  pressed  heavily  on  the  trading  population  of  the 
Syrian  coast,  as  it  did  formerly  on  Tyre  and  Sidon;  again 
great  states  of  the  interior  threw  themselves  on  the  pit>- 
rinces  along  the  Mediterranean ;  again  Asiatic  hosts,  said 
to  number  half  a  million  combatants,  appeared  on  the  Cili- 
dan  and  Syrian  coasts.     As  Salmauezer  and  Nebuohadnez* 
zar  had  formerly  carried  the  Jews  to  Babylon,  so  now  from 
all  the  frontier  provinces  of  the  new  kingdom— from  Ck)!^ 
duene,  Adiabene,  Assyria,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia — the  inhabits 
ants,  especially  the   Greek  or  faal^reek   citizens  of  the 
towns,  wore  compelled  to  settle  with  their  whole  goods  and 
chattels  (under  penalty  of  the  confiscation  of  everything 
that  they  left  behind)  in  the  new  capital,  one  of  those  gigantic 
cities  proclaiming  rather  the  nothingness  of  the  people  thoij 
Uie  greatness  of  the  rulers,  which  sprang  up  in  the  countries 
of  the  Euphrates  on  every  change  in  the  supreme  sovereiguty 
at  the  fiat  of  the  new  grand  sultan.    The  new  ^  city  of  Tl 
granes,**  Tigranocertai  situated  in  the  most  southern  pro- 
vince of  Armenia,  not  far  from  the  Mesopotamian  fro:; 
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tier,*  was  a  city  like  Nineveh  and  Baby  lot  ^  with  walls  fifty 
yards  high,  and  the  appendages  of  palace,  ^^arden,  and  park 
that  were  appropriate  to  sultanism.  In  other  respects,  too^ 
the  new  great  king  provexi  faithful  to  his  part.  As  amidst  thr 
perpetual  childhood  of  the  East  the  childlike  conceptions  of 
kings  with  real  crowns  on  their  heads  have  never  disappear- 
ed, Tigranes,  when  he  showed  himself  in  public,  appeared 
ui  the  state  and  the  costume  of  a  successor  of  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  with  the  purple  caftan,  the  half-white  half-purple 
tunic,  the  long  plaited  trousers,  the  high  turban,  and  the 
royal  diadem — attended  moreover  and  served  in  slavish 
fi»hion,  wherever  he  went  or  stood,  by  four  "  kings.** 

King  Mithradates  aoied  with  greater  moderation.  He 
MithM-  refrained  from  aggressions  in  Asia  Minor,  and 

^*"*  contented  himself  with — what  no  treaty  forbade 

— ^placing  his  dominion  along  the  Black  Sea  on  a  firmer 
basis,  and  gradually  bringing  into  more  definite  dependence 
the  regions  which  separated  the  Bosporan  kingdom,  now 
ruled  under  his  supremacy  by  his  son  Machares,  from  that 
of  Pontus.  But  he  too  applied  every  effort  to  render  his 
fleet  and  army  efficient,  and  especially  to  arm  and  organize 
the  latter  after  the  Roman  model ;  in  which  the  Roman 
emigrants,  who  stayed  in  great  numbers  at  his  court,  ren- 
dered him  essential  service. 

The  Romans  had  no  desire  to  become  further  involved 
DoneuKmr  ii>  Oriental  afifairs  than  they  were  already.  This 
&mluuin  appears  with  striking  clearness  in  the  fact, 
***•  ^•^  that  the  opportunity,  which  at  this  time  present* 
ed  itself,  of  peacefully  bringing  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  under 
the  immediate  don^nion  of  Rome  was  spurned  by  the 
Egnikwf  senate.  The  legitimate  descendants  of  Ptolemy 
"■*"^  Lagides  had  come  to  an  end  when  the  king  in- 
stalled by  Sulla  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter  II.  La- 
thyrus — Alexander  IL,  a  son  of  Alexander  I. — was  killed,  a 
few  days  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne  on  occasion  of  a 

*  The  town  was  situated  not  at  Diar'uekir,  but  betwec?  Diarbekii 
and  the  Lake  of  Van,  nearer  to  the  latter,  on  the  Nice]  borius  (JecUd 
ffbaoeb  Su),  one  of  the  northern  affluents  of  the  Tigria 
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tumult  in  the  capital  (673).  This  Alexandei 
had  in  his  testament*  appointed  the  Roraaa 
community  his  heir.  The  genuineness  of  this  documenl 
was  no  doubt  disputed ;  but  the  senate  acknowledged  it  bjr 
assuming  in  virtue  of  it  the  sums  deposited  on  account  of 
the  deceased  king  in  Tyre.  Nevertheless  it  allowed  two 
Botoriouslj  illegitimate  sons  of  king  Lathy rus,  Ptolemy 
XI.,  who  was  styled  the  new  Dionysos  or  the  Flute-blowei 
(Auletes),  and  Ptolemy  the  Cyprian,  to  take  practical  pos- 
session of  Egypt  and  Cyprus  respectively.  They  were  not 
indeed  expressly  recognized  by  the  senate,  but  no  distinct 
summons  to  surrender  their  kingdoms  was  addressed  to 
them.  The  reason  why  the  senate  allowed  this  state  of 
uncertainty  to  continue,  and  did  not  commit  itself  to  a 
definite  renunciation  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  was  undoubtedly 
the  considerable  rent  which  these  kings  ruling,  as  it  were, 
on  sufferance,  regularly  paid  for  the  continuance  of  the  un« 
certainty  to  the  heads  of  the  Roman  coteries.  But  tho 
motive  for  waiving  that  attractive  acquisition  altogether  was 

*  The  disputed  qnestion,  whether  this  alleged  or  real  testament  pro* 
^   g  ceeded  from  Alexander  I.  (+666)  or  Alexander  IL  (+  678), 

is  usually  decided  in  faTour  of  Uie  former  alternative. 
But  the  reasons  are  inadequate ;  for  Cicero  (de  L.  Affr.  i.  4,  12 ;  16, 
88  ;  16,  41)  does  not  say  that  Egypt  fell  to  Rome  in  666, 
but  that  it  did  so  in  or  after  this  year ;  and  while  the  cir- 
eamstanoe  that  Alexander  L  died  abroad,  and  Alexander  II.  in  Alex- 
andria, has  led  some  to  infer  that  the  treasures  mentioned  in  the  testa« 
ment  in  question  as  lying  in  Tyre  must  have  belonged  to  the  former, 
they  have  OTcrlooked  that  Alexander  II.  was  kiUed  nineteen  days  af)er 
his  arrival  in  Egypt  (Letronne,  Inter,  de  VEgypU^  ii.  20),  when  his  trea- 
sure might  still  very  well  be  in  Tyre.  On  the  other  hand  the  circum* 
stance  that  the  second  Alexander  was  the  last  genuine  Lagid  is  dcei* 
dve,  for  in  the  similar  acquisitions  of  Fergamus,  Cyrene,  and  Bithynia 
it  was  always  by  the  last  scion  of  the  legitimate  ruling  family  that  Rome 
was  appointed  heir.  The  ancient  constitutional  law,  as  it  applied  at 
least  to  the  Roman  client-states,  seems  to  have  given  to  the  reigning 
prince  the  right  of  ultimate  disposal  of  his  kingdom  not  absolutely,  but 
only  in  the  absence  of  <ignaJt\  entitled  to  succeed. 

Whether  the  testament  was  genuine  or  spurious,  cannot  be  aicer 
tahiod,  and  is  of  no  great  mob^ent ;  there  aie  no  special  reasons  for 
assuming  a  foixery. 
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diflbrent.  Egypt,  by  its  peculiar  position  and  its  financial 
organization,  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  governor  com- 
manding  it  a  pecuniary  and  naval  power  and  g*inerally  an 
independent  authority,  which  were  absolutely  incoinpatibU 
with  Uie  auspicious  and  feeble  government  of  the  oligarchy : 
In  this  point  of  view  it  was  judicious  to  foregc  the  direct 
possession  of  the  country  of  the  Nile. 

Liess  justifiable  was  the  fiiilure  of  the  senate  to  ir  terfero 
directly  in  the  affairs  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 

^^SbMT  '^^^  Roman  government  did  not  indeed  reoogniae 
mod  Syxi^  ^^e  Armenian  conqueror  as  king  of  Cappadocia 
and  Syria;  but  it  did  nothing  to  drive  him  back,  although 
the  war,  which  under  pressure  of  necessity  it  began  in  676 
against  the  pirates  in  Cilicia,  naturally  suggested  its  inter- 
ference more  especially  in  Syria.  In  fact,  by  tolerating  the 
loss  of  Cappadocia  and  Syria  without  declaring  war,  the 
governraeni  abandoned  not  merely  those  committed  to  its 
protection,  but  the  most  important  foundations  of  its  own 
ascendancy.  It  adopted  a  hazardous  course,  even  when  it 
sacrificed  the  outworks  of  its  dominion  in  the  Greek  settle* 
ments  and  kingdoms  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris;  but 
when  it  allowed  the  Asiatics  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
Mediterranean  which  was  the  political  basis  of  its  empire, 
such  a  course  was  not  a  proof  of  love  of  peace,  but  a  con« 
fession  that  the  oligarchy  had  been  rendered  by  the  SuUan 
restoration  more  oligarchical  doubtless,  but  neither  wiser  nor 
more  energetic,  and  it  was  for  the  universal  power  of  Rome 
the  beginning  of  the  end. 

On  the  other  side,  too,  there  was  no  desire  for  war, 
Tigranes  had  no  reason  to  wish  it,  when  Rome  even  without 
war  abandoned  to  him  all  its  allies.  Mithradates,  who  was 
no  mere  sultan  and  had  enjoyed  opportunity  enough,  amidst 
good  and  bad  fortune,  of  gaining  experience  regarding  friends 
and  foes,  knew  very  well  that  in  a  second  Roman  war  he 
would  very  probably  stand  quite  as  much  alone  as  in  the 
first,  and  that  he  could  follow  no  more  prudent  course  than 
to  keep  quiet  and  to  strengthen  his  kingdon  in  the  interior* 
That  he  was  in  earnest  with  his  peaceful  declarations,  hf 
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had  suffioiently  proved  in  the  oonference  with  Murona  (iii. 
416),  He  continued  to  avoid  everything  which  would 
compel  the  Roman  government  to  abandon  its  passive 
attitude. 

But  as  the  first  Mithradatic  war  iuul  arisen  without 
either  of  the  parties  properly  desiring  it,  so  now  there  grew 
out  of  the  opposition  of  interests  mutual  suspicion,  and  vvul 
of  this  suspicion  mutual  preparations  for  defence:  and 
these,  by  their  very  gravity,  ultimately  led  to  an  open 
breach.  That  distrust  of  her  own  readiness  to  fight  and 
preparation  for  fighting,  which  had  for  long  governed  t^e 
policy  of  Rome — a  distrust  which  the  want  of  standing 
armies  and  the  far  from  exemplary  character  of  the  collegiate 
rule  render  sufficiently  intelligible — made  it,  as  it  were,  an 
axiom  of  her  policy  to  pursue  every  war  not  merely  to  the 
vanquishing,  but  to  the  annihilation  of  her  opponents ;  in 
this  point  of  view  the  Romans  were  from  the  outset  as  little 
content  with  the  peace  of  Sulla,  as  they  had  formerly  been 
with  the  terms  which  Scipio  Africanus  had  granted  to  the 
Carthaginians.  The  apprehension  often  expressed  that  a 
second  attack  by  the  Pontic  king  was  imminent,  was  in 
some  measure  justified  by  the  singular  resemblance  between 
the  present  circumstances  and  those  which  existed  twelve 
years  before.  Once  more  a  dangerous  civil  war  coincided 
with  serious  military  preparations  by  Mithradates;  once 
more  the  Thraoians  overran  Macedonia,  and  piratical  fleets 
covered  the  Mediterranean;  emissaries  were  coming  and 
going — as  formerly  between  Mithradates  and  the  Italians— 
so  now  between  the  Roman  emigrants  in  Spain  and  those  at 
the  court  of  Sinope.  As  early  as  the  beginning 
of  6T7  it  was  declared  in  the  senate  that  the 
king  was  only  waiting  for  the  opportunity  of  falling  upon 
Roman  Asia  during  the  Italian  civil  war ;  the  Roman  annies 
in  Asia  and  Cilicia  were  reinforced  to  meet  possible  emer 
^encies. 

Mithradates  on  his  part  followed  with  growing  appr& 
kension  the  development  of  the  Roman  policy.  He  coui^ 
not  but  feel  that  a  war  between  the  Romans  anc   Tigranes 


however  much  the  feeble  senate  might  dread  it^  was  in  the 
k>Dg  run  almost  inevitable,  and  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  avoid  taking  part  in  it.  His  attempt  to  obtain  from  the 
Roman  senate  the  documentary  record  of  the  terms  of  peaoc^ 
which  was  still  wanting,  had  fiUlen  amidst  the  disturbances 
attending  the  revolution  of  Lepidus  and  remained  without 
lesult ;  Mithradates  found  in  tiiis  an  indication  of  the  im* 
pending  renewal  of  the  conflict.  The  expedition  against  the 
pirates,  which  directly  concerned  also  the  kings  of  the  East 
whoee  allies  they  were,  seemed  the  preliminary  to  such  a 
war.  Still  more  suspicious  were  the  claims  which  Rome 
held  in  suspense  over  Egypt  and  Cyprus :  it  is  .significant 
that  the  king  of  Pontus  betrothed  his  two  daughters  Mith- 
radatis  and  Nyssa  to  the  two  Ptolemies,  to  whom  the  sen- 
ate still  continued  to  refuse  recognition.  The  emigrants 
urged  him  to  strike :  the  position  of  Sertorius  in  Spain,  as 
to  which  Mithradates  despatched  envoys  under  convenient 
pretexts  to  the  head-quarters  of  Pompeius  to  obtain  infor- 
mation, and  which  was  about  this  very  time  really  impo»- 
^^%i  opened  up  to  the  king  the  prospect  of  fighting  not,  as 
in  the  first  Roman  war,  against  both  the  Roman  parties, 
but  in  concert  with  the  one  against  the  other.  A  more 
&vourable  moment  could  hardly  be  hoped  for,  and  afler  all 
it  was  always  better  to  declare  war  than  to  let  it  be  declared 
^^  against  him.     in  679  Nicomedes  HI.  Philopator 

g^y^         king  of  Bithynia,  died,  and  as  the  last  of  his  race 

— ^for  the  son  of  his  marriage  with  Nysa  was,  or 
was  said  to  be,  supposititious — ^bequeathed  his  kingdom  to 
the  Romans,  who  delayed  not  to  take  possession  of  a  country 
bordering  on  the  Roman  province  and  long  ago  filled  with 
Q.^^^^  Roman  officials  and  merchants.  At  the  same 
■«■{»  time  Cyrene,  which  had  been  already  bequeathed 

C"  to  the  Romans  in  658  (iii.  330),  was  at  length 

^  constituted  a  province,  and  a  Roman  governor 

was  sent  thither  (679).  These  m€  isures,  d  cou- 
neotion  with  the  attacks  carried  out  about  tne  same  time 
against  the  pirates  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  must 
kav«  excited  appreheoaidis  in  the  king ;  the  annexation  o/ 
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Outbreak  of    ^^^7"**  'D  particular  made  the  Romans — foi 
geMithiff      Paphlagonia  was  hardly  to  be  taken  into  aooouni 
— immediate  neighbours  of  the  Pontic  kingdom  \ 
and  this,  it  may  be  presumed,  turned  the  scale.    The  king 
took  the  decisive  step  and  declared  war  against 
the  Romans  in  the  winter  of  679-680. 
Gladly  would  Mithradates  have  avoided  undertaking  lo 
rreptkni-        arduous  a  work  singlehanded.     His  nearest  and 
])U?hrada-       natural  ally  was  the  great  king  Tigranes;  but 
**••  that  shortsighted  man  declined  the  proposal  of 

his  fiither-in-law.  So  there  remained  only  the  insurgents 
and  the  pirates.  Mithradates  was  careful  to  place  himself 
in  communication  with  both,  by  despatching  strong  squad- 
rons to  Spain  and  to  Crete.  A  formal  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Sertorius  (p.  48),  by  which  Rome  ceded  to  the  king 
Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia — all  of 
them,  it  is  true,  acquisitions  which  had  to  be  ratified  on  the 
field  of  battle.  More  important  was  the  support  which  the 
Spanish  general  gave  to  the  king,  by  sending  Roman  officers 
to  lead  his  armies  and  fleets.  The  most  active  of  the  emi^ 
grants  in  the  eas*^,  Lucius  Magius  and  Lucius  Fannius,  were 
appointed  by  Sei-torius  as  his  representatives  at  the  court 
of  Sinope.  From  the  pirates  also  came  help ;  they  flocked 
largely  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  by  their  means 
especially  the  king  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  forming  a 
naval  force  imposing  by  the  number  as  well  as  by  the  qua- 
lity of  the  ships.  His  main  support  still  lay  in  his  own 
forces,  with  which  the  king  hoped,  before  the  Romans  should 
arrive  in  Asia,  to  make  himself  master  of  their  possessions 
there ;  especially  as  the  financial  distress  produced  in  the 
province  of  Asia  by  the  Sulian  war-tribute,  the  aversion  in 
Bithynia  towards  the  new  Roman  government,  and  the 
elements  of  combustion  left  behind  by  the  desolating  war 
recently  brought  to  a  close  in  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  opened 
up  favourable  prospects  to  a  Pontic  invasion.  There  was 
no  lack  of  stores ;  2,000,000  niedimni  of  grain  lay  in  the 
royal  granaries.  The  fleet  and  the  men  were  numerous  and 
well  exercised,  particularly  the  Bastarnian  mercenaries,  9 
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select  corps  which  was  a  match  even  for  Italian  legionariesk 
On  this  occasion  also  it  was  the  king  who  took  the  offensive. 
A  corps  under  Diophantus  advanced  into  Cappadocia,  to 
occupy  the  fortresses  there  and  to  close  the  way  to  tho 
kingdom  of  Pontus  against  the  Romans ;  the  leader  sent  by 
Sertorius,  the  propraetor  Marcus  Marius,  went  in  company 
with  the  Pontic  officer  Eumachus  to  Phrygia,  with  a  view 
to  rouse  the  Roman  province  and  the  Taurus  mountains  to 
revolt;  the  main  army,  above  100,000  men  with  16,000 
cavalry  and  100  scythe-chariots,  led  by  Taxiles  and  Hermo- 
crates  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  king^ 
and  the  war-fleet  of  400  sail  commanded  by  Aristonicus, 
moved  along  the  north  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  occupy 
Paphlagonia  and  Bithynia. 

On  the  Roman  side  there  was  selected  for  the  conduct 
74.  of  the  war  in  the  first  rank  the  consul  of  680, 

mi^!^  Lucius  Lucullus,  who  as  governor  of  Asia  and 
■"■^  Cilicia  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  four  le- 

gions stationed  in  Asia  Minor  and  of  a  fiflh  brought  by 
him  from  Italy,  and  was  directed  to  penetrate  with  this 
army,  amounting  to  30,000  infantry  and  1,600  cavalry, 
through  Phrygia  into  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  His  col- 
league Marcus  Cotta  proceeded  with  the  fleet  and  another 
Roman  corps  to  the  Propontis,  to  cover  Asia  and  Bithynia. 
A  general  arming  of  the  coasts  and  particularly  of  the  Thra- 
cian  coast  more  immediately  threatened  by  the  Pontic  fleet, 
was  enjoined  J^and  the  task  of  clearing  all  the  seas  and 
coasts  from  the  pirates  and  their  Pontic  allies  was,  by  ex- 
traordinary decree,  entrusted  to  a  single  magistrate,  the 
choice  falling  on  the  praetor  Marcus  Antonius,  the  son  of 
the  man  who  thirty  years  before  IfadHrst  chastised  tho 
Qlician  corsairs  (iii  171).  Moreover,  the  senate  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Lucullus  a  sum  of  72,000,000  sesterces 
(£700,000),  in  order  to  build  a  fleet ;  which,  however,  Lu- 
oullus  declined.  From  all  this  we  see  that  the  Roman 
government  recognized  the  root  of  the  evil  in  the  neglect  of 
their  marine,  and  showed  earnestness  in  the  matter  at  least 
to  &r  as  their  decrees  went. 
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Thiis  the  war  began  in  680  at  all  points.  It  was  a  Dii» 
j^  fortune  for  Mithradates  that  at  the  very  moment 

Bfgjn">fif  of  his  declaring  war  the  Sertorian  struggle 
reached  its  crisis,  by  which  one  of  his  principal 
hopes  was  fi*om  the  outset  destroyed,  and  the  Roman  gov- 
tnunent  was  enabled  to  apply  its  whole  power  to  the  mari- 
iime  and  Asiatic  contest.  In  Asia  Minor  on  the  other  hand 
Mithradates  reaped  the  advantage  of  the  offensive,  and  of 
the  great  distance  of  the  Romans  from  the  immediate  seat 
of  war.  A  considerable  number  of  cities  in  Asia  Minor 
opened  their  gates  to  the  Sertorian  propraetor  who  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  province,  and  they  mas- 
_  sacred,  as  in  660,  the  Roman  families  settled 

among  them  :  the  Pisidians,  Isaurians,  and  Qli- 
cians  took  up  arms  against  Rome.  The  Romans  for  the 
moment  had  no  troops  at  the  points  threatened.  Individual 
energetic  men  attempted  no  doubt  at  their  own  hand  tc 
check  this  mutiny  of  Uie  provincials ;  thus  on  receiving 
accounts  of  these  events  the  young  Gaius  Caesar  lefl  Rhodes 
where  he  was  staying  on  account  of  his  studies,  and  with  a 
hastily-collected  band  opposed  himself  to  the  insurgents , 
but  not  much  could  be  effected  by  such  volunteer  corps. 
Had  not  Deiotarus,  the  brave  tetrarch  of  the  Tolistobogi— 
a  Celtic  tribe  settled  around  Pcssinus — embraced  the  side 
of  the  Romans  and  fought  with  success  against  the  Pontic 
generals,  Lucullus  would  have  had  to  begin  with  recaptur- 
ing the  interior  of  the  Roman  province  from  the  enemy. 
But  even  as  it  was,  he  lost  in  pacifying  the  province  and 
driving  back  the  enemy  precious  time,  for  which  the  slight 
successes  achieved  by  his  cavalry  were  far  from  affording 
compensation.  Still  more  unfavourable  than  in  Phrygia 
was  the  aspect  of  things  for  the  Romans  on  the  north  cc^a^t 
of  Asia  Minor.  Here  the  great  Pontic  army  and  the  fleet 
had  completely  mastered  Bithynia,  and  compelled  the  Ro^ 
man  oonsul  Cotta  to  take  shelter  with  his  far  from  numerou9 
force  and  his  ships  within  the  wails  and  port  of  Chalcedon, 
where  Mithradates  kept  them  blockaded. 

This  blockade^  however,  was  so  far  a  favourable  eTent 
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TbeAomsat  ^'^^  ^^®  Romans,  as,  if  Cotta  detained  the  Ponti« 
g^Mtediu  army  before  Chalcedon  and  Lucullus  proceeded 
also  thither,  the  whole  Roman  forces  might 
imite  at  Chalcedon  and  compel  the  decision  of  arms  there 
rather  than  in  the  distant  and  impassable  region  of  Pontus. 
Lucullus  did  take  the  route  for  Chalcedon ;  but  Cotta,  with 
the  riew  of  executing  a  great  feat  at  his  own  hand  before 
the  arrival  of  his  colleague,  ordered  his  admiral  Publius 
Rutilius  Nudus  to  make  a  sally,  which  not  only  ended  in  a 
bloody  defeat  of  the  Romans,  but  also  enabled  the  Pontic 
force  to  attack  the  harbour,  to  break  the  chain  which  closed 
it,  and  to  bum  all  the  Roman  vessels  of  war  which  were 
there,  nearly  seventy  in  number.  On  the  news  of  these 
misfortunes  reaching  Lucullus  at  the  river  Sangarius,  he 
accelerated  his  march  to  the  great  discontent  of  his  soldiers, 
in  whose  opinion  Cotta  was  of  no  moment,  and  who  would 
fiir  rather  have  plundered  an  undefended  country  than  have 
taught  their  comrades  to  conquer.  His  arrival  made  up  in 
part  for  the  misfortunes  sustained  :  the  king  raised  the  siege 
of  Chalcedon,  but  did  not  retreat  to  Pontus ;  he  went  south- 
ward into  the  old  Roman  province,  where  he  spread  his 
srpy  along  the  Propontis  and  the  Hellespont,  occupied 
Lampsacus,  and  began  to  besiege  the  large  and  wealthy 
town  of  Cyzicus.  He  thus  entangled  himself  more  and 
more  deeply  in  the  cul  de  ioc  which  he  had  chosen  to  enter, 
instead  of — which  alone  promised  success  for  him — bring- 
ing the  wide  distances  into  play  against  the  Romans. 

In  few  places  had  the  old  Hellenic  adroitness  and  ability 
MithradatM  preserved  themselyes  so  pure  as  in  Cyzicus ;  its 
bMiegcs  citizens,  although  they  had  suffered  great  loss  of 
men  and  ships  in  the  unfortunate  double  battle 
of  Chalcedon,  made  the  most  resolute  resistance.  Cyzicus 
lay  on  an  island  directly  opposite  the  mainland  and  connect- 
ed with  it  by  a  bridge.  The  besiegers  possessed  themselves 
not  only  of  the  line  of  heights  on  the  mainland  terminating 
at  the  bridge  and  of  the  suburb  situated  there,  but  also  of 
the  celebrated  Dindymene  heights  on  the  island  itself;  and 
alike  on  the  mainland  and  on  the  island  the  Greek  engineers 
Vol-  IV.— 4 
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put  forth  all  their  art  to  pave  the  way  for  an  assault.  Bin 
the  breach  which  they  at  length  made  was  closed  agidn 
during  the  night  by  the  besieged,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
royal  army  remained  as  fruitless  as  did  the  barbar«'«iit 
threat  of  the  king  to  put  to  death  the  captured  Cyzioenet 
before  the  walls,  if  the  citizens  still  refused  to  surrender 
The  Cyzicenes  continued  the  defence  with  courage  and  suo 
oess ;  they  fell  little  short  of  capturing  the  king  himself  in 
the  course  of  the  si^e. 

Meanwhile  LucuUus  had  possessed  himself  of  a  very 
jj^^^  strong  position  in  rear  of  the  Pontic  army 
ofthepon-  which,  although  not  permitting  him  directly  t«j 
relieve  the  hard-pressed  city,  gave  him  the 
means  of  cutting  off  all  supplies  by  land  from  the  enemy. 
Thus  the  enormous  army  of  Mithradates,  estimated  with 
the  camp-followers  at  300,000  persons,  was  not  in  a  position 
either  to  fight  or  to  march,  firmly  wedged  in  between  the 
impregnable  city  and  the  immovable  Roman  army,  and 
dependent  for  all  its  supplies  solely  on  the  sea,  which  for- 
tunately for  the  Pontic  troops  was  commanded  by  their 
fleet.  But  the  bad  season  set  in  ;  a  storm  destroyed  a  great 
part  of  the  siege-works;  the  scarcity  of  provisions  and 
above  all  of  fodder  for  the  horses  began  to  become  intoler* 
able.  The  beasts  of  burden  and  the  baggage  were  sent  off 
under  convoy  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Pontic  cavalry^ 
with  orders  to  steal  away  or  break  through  at  any  cost; 
but  at  the  river  Rhyndacus,  to  the  east  of  Cyzicus,  Lucul« 
I  us  overtook  them  and  cut  to  pieces  the  whole  body.  An- 
other division  of  cavalry  under  Metrophanes  and  Lucius 
Fannius  was  obliged,  after  wandering  long  in  the  west  of 
Asia  Minor,  to  return  to  the  camp  before  Cyzicus.  Famin« 
«nd  disease  made  fearful  ravages  in  the  Pontic  ranks.  When 
spring  came  on  (681),  the  besieged  redoubled 
their  exertions  and  took  the  trenches  constructed 
on  Dindymon :  nothing  remained  for  the  king  but  to  raise 
the  siege  and  with  the  aid  of  his  fleet  to  save  what  he  could 
He  went  in  person  with  the  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  but 
•affered  considersble  loss  partly  at  its  departure,  partly 
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throngh  storms  on  the  voyage.  The  land  army  under 
IJermaeus  and  Marius  likewise  set  out  thither,  with  the 
view  of  embarking  at  Lampsacus  under  the  protection  of 
Its  walls.  They  left  behind  their  ba^age  as  well  as  th(i 
tick  and  wounded,  who  were  all  put  to  death  by  the  exa»* 
perated  Cyzicenes;  Luciillus  inflicted  on  them  very  con- 
siderable loss  by  the  way  at  the  passage  of  the  rivers  Aeco* 
pus  and  Granicus;  but  they  attained  their  object  TIi<» 
Pontic  ships  carried  off  the  remains  of  the  great  army  and 
the  citizens  of  Lampsacus  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  Romans. 

Hie  consistent  and  discreet  conduct  of  the  war  by  Lucul* 
Marftimt  ^^^  ^^^  °^^  ^^^Y  repaired  the  errors  of  his  col- 
w.  league,  but  had  also  destroyed  without  a  pitched 

battle  the  flower  of  the  enemy's  army — ^it  was  said  200,000 
soldiers.  Had  he  still  possessed  the  fleet  which  was  burnt 
in  the  harbour  of  Chalcedon,  he  would  have  annihilated  the 
whole  army  of  his  opponent.  As  it  was,  the  work  of  des- 
truction continued  incomplete ;  and  while  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  passive,  the  Pontic  fleet  notwithstanding  the  disaster 
of  Cyzicus  took  its  station  in  the  Propontis,  Perinthus  and 
Byzantium  were  blockaded  by  it  on  the  European  coast  and 
Priapus  pillaged  on  the  Asiatic,  and  the  head-quartexs  of 
the  king  were  established  in  the  Bithynian  port  of  Nico- 
media.  In  fact  a  select  squadron  of  fifty  sail,  which  carried 
10,000  select  troops  including  Marcus  Marius  and  the 
flower  of  the  Roman  emigrants,  sailed  forth  even  into  the 
A^ean ;  it  was  destined,  according  to  report,  to  effect  a 
landing  in  Italy  and  there  rekindle  the  civil  war.  But  tiie 
ships,  which  Lucullus  after  the  disaster  ofl*  Chalcedon  had 
demanded  from  the  Asiatic  communities,  began  to  appear, 
and  a  squadron  ran  forth  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy's  fleet 
which  had  gone  into  the  Aegean.  Lucullus  himst-lf,  ex 
perienced  as  an  admiral  (iii.  871),  took  the  command 
Thirteen  quinqueremes  of  the  enemy  on  their  voyage  to 
Lemnos,  under  Isidorus,  were  assailed  and  sunk  off  the 
Achaean  harbour  in  the  waters  between  the  Trojan  a»asl 
and  the  island  of  Tenedos.     At  the  small  island  of  Neae 
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between  Lemnos  and  Scyros,  at  which  little  frequented 
point  the  Pontic  flotilla  of  thirty-two  sail  lay  drawn  up  on 
the  shore,  Lucullus  found  it,  immediately  attacked  the  sbipa 
and  the  crews  scattered  over  the  island,  and  possessed  him 
self  of  the  whole  squadron.  Here  Marcus  Marius  and  the 
ablest  of  the  Roman  emigrants  met  their  death,  either  in 
conflict  or  subsequently  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner*  The 
whole  Aegean  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  annihilated  by  Lu- 
cullus. The  war  in  Bithynia  was  meanwhile  continued  by 
Cotta  and  by  Voconius,  Barba,  and  Gains  Valerius  Triariua 
the  legates  of  Lucullus  with  the  land  army  reinforced  by 
fresh  arrivals  from  Italy,  and  a  squadron  collected  in  Asia. 
Barba  captured  in  the  interior  Prusa  on  Olympus  and 
Nicaea,  while  Triarius  along  the  coast  captured  Apamea 
(formerly  My r lea)  and  Prusa  on  the  sea  (formerly  Cius). 
They  then  united  for  a  joint  attack  on  Mithradates  himself 
in  Nicomedia ;  but  the  king  without  even  attempting  battle 
escaped  to  his  ships  and  sailed  homeward,  and  in  this  he 
was  successful  only  because  the  Roman  admiral  VoooniuSy 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  blockade  of  the  port  of  Nioo 
media,  arrived  too  late.  On  the  voyage  the  important 
MithradatM  Heraclea  was  indeed  betrayed  to  the  king  and 
arivcn  back     occupied  bv  him ;  but  a  storm  in  these  waters 

sank  more  than  sixty  of  his  ships  and  dispersed 
the  rest;  the  king  arrived  almost  alone  at  Sinope.  The 
offensive  on  the  part  of  Mithradates  ended  in  a  oompleta 
and  very  far  from  honourable  (least  of  all  for  the  supreme 
leader)  defeat  of  the  Pontic  forces  by  land  and  sea. 

Lucullus  now  in  turn  resorted  to  the  aggressive.  Tri« 
fonuiionof  ^^^'^  received  the  command  of  the  fleet,  with 
PtntM  by       orders  first  of  all  to  blockade  the  Hellespont  and 

lie  in  wait  for  the  Pontic  ships  returning  from 
Crete  and  Spain;  Cotta  was  charged  with  the  sie^  of 
fleradea;  the  diflicult  task  of  providing  supplies  was  en* 
trusted  to  the  faithful  and  active  princes  of  the  Galatians 
and  to  Ariobarzanes  king  of  Cappadocia ;  Lucullus  himself 

idvanced  in  the  autumn  of  681  into  the  fiivoured 

land  of  Pontus,  which  liad  long  been  untrodden 
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by  an  enemy.  Mithradates,  now  resolved  to  maintain  the 
ftrictest  defensive,  retired  without  giving  battle  from  Sinopt 
to  Amisi^s,  and  from  Amisus  to  Gabira  (afterwards  Neoca» 
sarea,  now  Niksar)  on  the  Lyons,  a  tributary  of  the  Iris; 
he  contented  himself  with  drawing  the  enemy  after  him 
farther  and  farther  into  the  interior,  and  obstructing  their 
supplies  and  communications.  Lucullus  rapidly  followed } 
Sinope  was  passed  by ;  the  Halys,  the  old  limit  of  ScipiOj 
was  crossed,  and  the  considerable  towns  of  Amisus,  Eupa* 
loria  (on  the  Iris),  and  Themiscyra  (on  the  Thermodon) 
were  invested,  till  at  length  winter  put  an  end  to  the  on- 
ward march,  though  not  to  the  investment  of  tho  towns. 
The  soldiers  of  Lucullus  murmured  at  the  constant  advance 
which  did  not  allow  them  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  exer* 
tions,  and  at  the  tedious  and— amidst  the  severity  of  that 
season — burdensome  blockades.  But  it  was  not  the  habit 
of  Lucullus  to  listen  to  such  complaints :  in  the  spring  of 
682  he  immediately  advanced  against  Gabira^ 
leaving  behind  two  legions  before  Amisus  under 
Lucius  Murena.  The  king  had  made  an  attempt  during  the 
winter  to  induce  the  great  king  of  Armenia  to  take  part  in 
the  struggle ;  it  remained  like  the  former  attempt  fruitless, 
or  led  only  to  empty  promises.  Still  less  did  the  Parthians 
show  any  desire  to  interfere  in  the  forlorn  cause.  Never- 
theless a  considerable  army,  chiefly  raised  by  enlistments 
in  Scythia,  had  again  assembled  under  Diophantus  and 
Taxiles  at  Cabira.  The  Roman  army,  which  still  numbered 
only  three  legions  and  was  decidedly  inferior  to  the  Pontic 
in  cavalry,  found  itself  compelled  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
the  plains,  and  arrived,  not  without  toil  and  loss,  by  difficult 
by-paths  in  the  vicinity  of  Cabira.  At  this  town  the  two 
armies  lay  for  a  considerable  period  confronting  each  other. 
The  chief  struggle  was  for  supplies,  which  were  on  both 
sides  scarce:  for  this  purpose  Mithradates  formed  the 
flower  of  his  cavalry  and  a  division  of  select  infantry  under 
Diophantus  and  Taxiles  into  a  flying  corps,  which  was  in- 
tendec  to  scour  the  country  between  the  Lycus  and  the 
Halys  and  to  seiie  the  Roman  trains  of  provisions  oomim 
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from  Cappadocia.  But  the  lieutenant  of  LucuUus,  Marouf 
Fabius  Hadrianus,  who  escorted  such  a  train,  not  only  oom« 
plctely  defeated  the  band  which  lay  in  wait  for  him  in  tha 
defile  where  it  expected  to  surprise  him,  but  after  being 
reinforced  from  the  camp  defeated  also  the  army  of  Dio> 
phantus  and  Taxiles  itself,  so  that  it  totally  broke  up.  It 
was  an  irreparable  loss  for  the  king,  when  his  oavalry,  oo 
frhich  alone  he  relied,  was  thus  overthrown. 

As  soon  as  he  received  through  the  first  fugitives  thai 
victory  of  arrived  at  Cabira  from  the  field  of  battle— «ig« 
Cabira.  nificantly  enough,  the  beaten  generals  themselvei 

•^the  fatal  news,  earlier  even  than  Lucullus  got  tidings  of  the 
victor V,  he  resolved  on  an  immediate  &rther  retreat.  But 
the  resolution  taken  by  the  king  spread  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning  among  those  immediately  around  him;  and, 
when  the  soldiers  saw  the  confidants  of  the  king  packing  in 
all  haste,  they  too  were  seized  with  a  panic.  No  one  was 
willing  to  be  the  hindmost ;  all,  high  and  low,  ran  pell-mell 
like  startled  deer ;  no  authority,  not  even  that  of  the  king, 
was  longer  heeded ;  and  the  king  himself  was  carried  away 
amidst  the  wild  tumult.  Lucullus,  perceiving  the  confusion, 
made  his  attack,  and  the  Pontic  troops  allowed  themselvei 
to  be  massacred  almost  without  ofiering  resistance.  Had 
the  legions  been  able  to  maintain  discipline  and  to  restrain 
their  eagerness  for  spoil,  hardly  a  man  would  have  escaped 
them,  and  the  king  himself  would  doubtless  have  been 
taken. 

With  difficulty  Mithradates  escaped  along  with  a  few  at> 
tendants  through  the  mountains  to  Comana  (not  far  from 
Tocat  and  the  source  of  the  Iris) ;  from  which,  however,  a 
Honian  corps  under  Marcus  Pompeius  soon  scared  him  off 
md  puraued  him,  till,  attended  by  not  more  than  2,000 
cavalry,  he  crossed  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom  at  Talaura 
in  Losocr  Armenia.  In  the  empire  of  the  great  king  he 
found  a  refuge,  but  nothing  more  (end  of  682). 
Tigranes,  it  is  true,  ordered  royal  honours  to  be 
ihown  to  his  fugitive  father-in-law;  but  he  did  not  invite 
him  to  his  court,  and  detained  him  in  the  remote  borde^ 
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province  to  which  he  had  come  in  a  sort  of  decorous  cap* 
tivity. 

The  Roman  troops  overran  all  Pontus  and  l/csser  Ar* 

menia,  and  as  &r  as  Trapezus  the  flat  country 
flotneaBo-  Submitted  without  resistance  to  the  conqueror, 
**"•  The  commanders  of  the  royal  treasure-stores 

also  surrendered  after  more  or  less  delay,  and  delivered  up 
their  contents.  The  king  ordered  that  the  women  of  thfl 
royal  harem — his  sisters,  his  numerous  wives  and  ccncu- 
bhies — as  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  their  flight,  should 
all  be  put  to  death  by  one  of  his  eunuchs  at  Phamacea 

(Kerasunt).  The  towns  alone  oflered  obstinate 
loSo  resistance.     It  is  true  that  the  few  in  the  into* 

^^  rior — Cabira,  Amasia,  Eupatoria — ^were  now  in 

the  power  of  the  Romans ;  but  the  lai^er  maritime  towns, 
Amisus  and  Sinope  in  Pontus,  Amastris  in  Paphlagonia, 
Hus  and  the  Pontic  Heraclea  in  Bithynia,  defended  them- 
selves with  desperation,  partly  animated  by  attachment  to 
the  king  and  to  their  free  Hellenic  constitution  which  he 
had  protected,  partly  overawed  by  the  bands  of  corsairs 
whom  the  king  had  called  to  his  aid.  Sinope  and  Heraclea 
even  sent  forth  vessels  against  the  Romans ;  and  the  squad- 
ron of  Sinope  seized  a  Roman  flotilla  which  was  bringing 
cx>rn  from  the  Tauric  peninsula  for  the  army  of  Lucullua 
Heraclea  did  not  succumb  till  afler  a  two  years'  siege,  when 
the  Roman  fleet  had  cut  ofi*  the  city  from  intercourse  with 
the  Greek  towns  on  the  Tauric  peninsula  and  treason  had 
broken  out  in  the  ranks  of  the  garrison.  When  Amisus 
was  reduced  to  extremities,  the  garrison  set  Are  to  the 
town,  and  under  cover  of  the  flames  took  to  their  ships 
In  Sinope,  where  the  daring  pirate-captain  Seleucus  and  the 
royal  eunuch  Bacchides  conducted  the  defence,  the  garnsoo 
plundered  the  houses  before  it  withdrew,  and  set  the  shipc 
which  it  could  not  take  along  with  it  on  fire ;  it  is  said  that, 
although  the  greater  portion  of  the  defenders  were  enabled 
to  embark,  8,000  corsairs  were  there  put  to  death  by  Lu- 
eulliis.  These  sieges  of  towns  lasted  for  two  whole  yean 
n^  And  more  after  the  battle  of  Cabira  (082*684) 
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Iu9  prosecuted  them  ia  great  part  by  meuns  of  hii 
laiits,  while  he  himself  regulated  the  afFairs  of  the  pro. 
of  Asia,  which  demanded  acd  .bullied  a  thorough 

■markable,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  as  v.aa  thai 
ate  resistance  of  the  Pootic  mercantile  towns  to  the 
ious   Romans,  it  was  of  little   immediate  uae ;    the 
of  MIthradates  was  none  the  less  lost.     The  great 
lad  evidently,  for  Che  present  at  least,  no  intention  at 
restoring  him  to  his  liiiigdom.     The  Roman  emigranta 
a  hud  loBt  their  best  men  by  the  destruction  of  the 
n  fleet ;  of  the  eurvlvora  not  a  few,  such  as  the  active 
s  Lucius  Msgius  and  Lucius  Fannius,  had  made  their 
with  LucuUus  ;  and  with  the  death  of  Sertorius,  who 
ed  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Cabira,  the  last  hope 
emigrants  vanished.     Mithradates'  own  power  waa 
■  shattered,  and  one  after  another  his  remaining  aup- 
gavewny;  his  squadrons  returning  from  Crete  and 
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^  senate  was  expected,  to  settle  in  concert  with  the  comniand  \ 
er-in-chief  the  new  provincial  organization.  ' 

But  the  relations  with  Armenia  were  not  yet  settled, 
lliat  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Romans  against 
afSeAr.  Hgranes  was  in  itself  justified  and  even  do 
**'*  manded,  we  have  already  shown.  Lucullus, 
who  looked  at  the  state  of  affairs  from  a  nearer  point  of 
▼iew  and  with  a  higher  spirit  than  the  senatorial  college  in 
Borne,  perceived  clearly  the  necessity  of  confining  Armenia 
within  its  bounds  and  of  re-establishing  the  lost  dominion 
of  Rome  over  the  Mediterranean.  He  showed  himself  in 
the  conduct  of  Asiatic  affairs  no  unworthy  successor  of  his 
instructor  and  friend  Sulla.  A  Philhellene  above  most  Ro- 
mans of  his  time,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  obligation 
which  Rome  had  come  under  when  taking  up  the  heritage 
of  Alexander — the  obligation  to  bo  the  shield  and  sword  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  East.  Personal  motives — the  wish  to 
earn  laurels  also  beyond  the  Euphrates,  irritation  at  the  fact 
that  the  great  king  in  a  letter  to  him  had  omitted  the  title 
of  Imperator^— may  doubtless  have  partly  influenced  Lucul- 
lus ;  but  it  is  unjust  to  assume  paltry  and  selfish  motives 
for  actions,  which  motives  of  duty  quite  suflice  to  explain. 
The  Roman  governing  college  at  any  rate — timid,  indolent^ 
ill-informed,  and  above  all  beset  by  perpetual  financial  em- 
barrassments—could never  be  expected,  without  direct  com- 
pulsion, to  take  the  initiative  in  an  expedition  so  vast  and 
costly.  About  the  year  682  the  legitimate  lep- 
resentatives  of  the  Seleucid  dynasty,  Antiochus 
called  the  Asiatic  and  his  brother,  moved  by  the  favourable 
tarn  of  the  Pontic  war,  had  gone  to  Rome  to  procure  s 
Roman  intervention  in  Syria,  and  at  the  same  time  a  recog 
nition  of  their  hereditary  claims  on  Egypt.  If  the  lattei 
d(5mand  might  not  be  granted,  there  could  not,  at  any  rate^ 
be  found  a  more  fovourable  moment  or  occasion  for  begin* 
oing  the  war  which  had  long  been  necessary  against  Ti* 
granes;  but  the  -senate,  while  it  recognized  the  princet  . 
doubtless  as  the  legitimate  kings  of  Syria,  could  not  make  \ 
vip  its  mind  to  decree  the  armed  intervention.  If  the  fi^  ^ 
VoIm  v.— 4* 


b!e  opportunity  was  to  be  employed,  and  Armenii 
J  be  Jeult  with  in  earnest,  Lucullus  had  to  uiidortali" 
iir,  without  any  proper  orders  from  Uie  senale,  at  hl^ 
Imud  ai>d  his  owD  risk;  he  found  himself,  just  like 
coiiipoUed  to  execute  what  he  did  in  the  most  maci- 
Lterest  of  Uie  existing  government,  not  with  its  sano 
.)ut  in  spite  of  it.     His  resolution  was  facilitated  h\ 
nceit^uty  of  the  relations,  wavering  between  peajx 

— an  uncertainty  which  screened  in  some  meanure  the 
uriuess  of  bis  proceedings,  and  readily  suggested  for- 
rounds  for  war.     The  state  of  matters  in  Cappad»da 
yria  afforded  protexta  enough  ;  and  already  in  the  pur- 
f  the  king  of  Pujitus  Roman  troops  liad  violaU^d  the 
jry  of  the  great  king.     As,  however,  t]ie  com  mission 
cuUus  had  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
adates  and  he  wished  to  counect  what  he  did  with  that 
ission,  he  preferred  to  send  one  of  his  officers,  Appius 
ins,  to  the  great  king  at  Antioch  to  demand  the  sur- 
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phrates  wHk  not  more  than  two  legions,  or  at  most  15,00t 
men.  This  was  itself  hazardous ;  but  the  smallness  of  the 
number  might  be  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  tried 
valour  of  the  army  consisting  throughout  of  veterans.  A 
m«ach  worse  circumstance  was  the  temper  of  the  soldiers, 
bo  which  LuculluSy  in  his  high  aristocratic  fashion,  had  giver 
&r  too  little  heed.  Lucullus  was  an  able  general,  and*— • 
according  to  the  aristocratic  standard — an  upright  and  be- 
nevolent man,  but  very  £ir  from  being  a  favourite  with  his 
soldiers.  He  was  unpopular,  as  a  decided  adherent  of  the 
oligarchy ;  unpopular,  because  he  had  vigorously  checked 
the  monstrous  usury  of  the  Roman  capitalists  in  Asia 
Minor;  unpopular,  on  account  of  the  toils  and  fatigues 
which  he  inflicted  on  his  troops ;  unpopular,  because  he  de- 
manded strict  discipline  in  his  soldiers  and  prevented  as  far 
as  possible  the  pillage  of  the  Greek  towns  by  his  men,  but 
withal  caused  many  a  waggon  and  many  a  camel  to  be 
laden  with  the  treasures  of  the  £ast  for  himself ;  unpopulai 
toe  on  account  of  his  manner,  which  was  polished,  stately, 
Hellenising,  not  at  all  familiar,  and  inclining,  wherever  it 
was  possible,  to  ease  and  pleasure.  There  was  no  trace  in 
him  of  the  charm  which  creates  a  personal  bond  between 
the  general  and  the  soldier.  Moreover,  a  large  portion  of 
his  ablest  soldiers  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  unmeas* 
ured  prolongation  of  their  term  of  service.  His  two  best 
legions  were  the  same  which  Flaccus  and  Fim« 
bria  had  led  in  668  to  the  East  (iii.  870) ;  not- 
withstanding  that  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Cabira  they 
had  been  promised  their  discharge  well  earned  by  thi.n;eeu 
lampaignsy  Lucullus  now  led  them  beyond  the  Euphratet 
t^  face  a  new  incalculable  war — it  seemed  as  ihougli  th^ 
r Actors  of  Cabira  were  to  be  treated  worse  than  the  van- 
quished of  Cannae  (ii.  165,  216).  It  was  in  fact  more  than 
.  rash  that,  with  troops  so  weak  and  so  much  out  of  humour, 
'  a  general  should  at  his  own  hand  and,  strictly  speakmg,  in 
I  the  &ce  of  the  con^tituUon,  undertake  an  expedition  to  a 
,  distant  and  unknown  land,  full  of  rapid  streams  and  snow* 
\elad  mountaiua-— a  land  which  from  the  very  vastness  ol  its 
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rendered  any  lightly-undi;rtiiken  attack  fraught  witi 
-.     TiiB  conduct  of  Lucullua  was  therefore  much  ana 
ireasonnbly  occsuced  in  Rome  j  but  amidst  the  ceft 
le  ioct  should  not  have  been  coDcraled,  Uiut  the  pc^ 
i  of  the  government  waa  the  prime  oa^asiaa  of  thii 
i-sume  project  of  the  geiteral,  and,  if  it  did  not  justifT 
dered  it  at  least  exciiaiible. 

e  missiun  of  Appius  Claudiue  was  intended  not  onljr 

1         to  furuiah  a  diplomatic  pretext  for  the  war,  bul 

M       also  ta  induce  the  princes  and  cities  of  Syria 

especially  to  take  arms  against  the  king  :  in  th« 

spring  of  6S5  the  formal  attack  began.     During 

the  winter  The  hiog  of  Cappadocia  had  ailently 

ed  vessels  for  transport;  with  these  the  Euphrates 

osaed,  snd  the  march  was  directed  through  the  pror 

f  Sophene,  without  losing  lime  with  the  siege  of 

r  places,  straight  towards  Tigmnoccrta,  whither  the 

king  had  shortly  before  returned  from  Syria,  after 

:  teiLiporariiy  deferred  the  prosecution  of  his  plana 
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%  well-dioseii  position  where  its  skirmishing  was  suoocssful. 
Lucullus  vigorously  prosecuted  the  siege  of  Tigranocerta. 
Hie  exhaustless  showers  of  arrows  which  the  garrison 
poured  upon  the  Roman  army,  and  the  settin^r 
SlfR^  fire  to  the  besi^ng  machines  by  means  oi 
J^"^  naphtha,  initiated  the  Romans  into  the  nen 
dangers  of  Iranian  warfare ;  and  the  brave  com 
intndant  Mancaeus  maintained  the  city,  till  at  length  ths 
great  royal  army  of  relief  had  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
the  vast  empire  and  the  adjoining  countries  that  were  open 
to  Armenian  recruiting  officers,  and  had  advanced  through 
the  north-eastern  passes  to  the  rescue  of  the  capitaL  The 
leader  Taxiles,  experienced  in  the  wars  of  Mithradates,  ad- 
vbed  Tigranes  to  avoid  a  battle,  and  to  surround  and  starve 
out  the  small  Roman  army  by  means  of  his  cavalry.  But 
when  the  king  saw  the  Roman  general,  who  had  determined 
to  give  battle  without  raising  the  siege,  move  out  with  not 
much  more  than  10,000  men  against  a  force  twenty  times 
superior,  and  boldly  cross  the  river  which  separated  the 
two  armies ;  when  he  surveyed  on  the  one  side  this  little 
band,  ^  too  many  for  an  embassy,  too  few  for  an  army,** 
and  on  the  other  side  his  own  immense  host,  in  which  the 
peoples  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  met  with  those 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  which  the 
dreaded  iron-dad  lancers  alone  were  more  numerous  than 
the  whole  army  of  Lucullus,  and  in  which  even  infantry 
armed  after  the  Roman  fiishion  were  not  wanting ;  he  rtv 
solved  promptly  to  accept  the  battle  desired  by  the  enemy. 
But  while  the  Armenians  were  still  forming  their  array  ^  the 
quick  eye  of  Lucullus  perceived  that  they  had  neglectei\  to 
occupy  a  height  which  commanded  the  whole  position  of 
tj.eir  cavalry.  He  hastened  to  occupy  it  with  two  cohorts 
while  at  the  same  time  his  weak  cavalry  by  a  flank  attack 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  this  movement ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  height,  he  led  his  little 
band  against  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  They  were 
totally  broken  and  threw  themselves  on  the  not  yet  fully 
formed  infimtry,  which  fled  without  strik'ng  a  How.     Th^ 
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ill  of  the  victor— that  100,000  Armeniana  and  fi« 
Ju  bad  eitlU'n  and  ihat  tht:  king,  throwing  away  hii 
a  and  diadem,  had  galloped  off  unrecognized  witli  s 
loi-soinen — is   irtMnposed   in   the  stylu  uf  liis   niostet 
Sulla.     Neverthelesa   the    victory    achieved    on 
the  6ih  October   685  before  I'igraiiocerta   re 
.  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  glorious  history  of 
.D  warfare ;  and  it  was  not  less  momeiitoua  than  bril- 

11  the  provinces  wrested  from  the  Parthiaus  or  Syrian* 
were  now  strategically  lost  to  the  Anneiilon*, 
„       and  passed,  for   the  most  pari,  without  delay 
^^,     into  the  poasesaiou  of  the  victor.     The  newly- 
^u»     built  capital  of  the  great  kiugdom  itself  set  the 
example.     The  Greeks,  who  had  been  forced  in 
lurnberu  to  settle  there,  rose  aguinst  the  garrison  and 
A  to  the  Roman  army  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  was 
oned  to  the  pillage  of  the  soldiers.      From  Cilkia  and 
all  tlie  troops  had  ali-eaiiy   l>een  withdrawn  by  the 
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granocerU  alone  to  8,000  talents  (nearly  £2,000,000)— 
enabled  Lucullus  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war  without 
making  any  demand  on  the  state-treasury,  and  to  bestow  on 
each  of  his  soldiers,  besides  the  amplest  maintenanoSi  a 
piesent  of  800  denarii  (£33). 

The  great  king  wa^  d<^ply  humbled.     He  was  of  a 

feeble  characvec,  arrogant  ii.  prosperity,  &inc* 
nd  Mithzm-    hearted  in  adversity.     Probably  an  agreement 

would  have  been  come  to  between  him  and  Lu- 
cullus— an  agreement  which  there  was  every  reason  that 
the  great  king  should  purchase  by  considerable  sacrifices, 
and  the  Roman  general  should  grant  under  tolerable  condi- 
tions-^had  not  the  old  Mithradates  interfered.  The  latter 
had   taken  no  part  in  the  conflicts  around  Tigranocerta. 

Liberated  after  twenty  months'  captivity  about 

Uie  middle  of  684  in  consequence  of  the  vari 
ance  that  had  occurred  between  the  great  king  and  the  Ro- 
mans, he  had  been  despatched  with  10,000  Armenian  cav- 
alry to  his  former  kingdom,  to  threaten  the  communications 
of  the  enemy.  Recalled  even  before  he  could  accomplish 
anything  there,  when  the  great  king  summoned  his  whole 
force  to  relieve  the  capital  which  he  had  built,  Mithradates 
was  met  on  his  arrival  before  Tigranocerta  by  the  multi* 
tudes  just  fleeing  from  the  field  of  battle.  To  every  one, 
from  the  great  king  down  to  the  common  soldier,  all 
seemed  lost.  But  if  Tigranes  should  now  make  peace,  nor 
only  would  Mithradates  lose  the  last  chance  of  being  re- 
instated in  his  kingdom,  but  his  surrender  would  be  beyond 
doubt  the  first  condition  of  peace ;  and  certainly  Tigranes 
would  not  have  acted  otherwise  towards  him  than  Bocchuf 
had  formerly  acted  towards  Jugurtha.  The  king  according 
ly  staked  his  whole  personal  weight  to  prevent  things  from 
taking  this  course,  and  to  induce  the  Armenian  coLrt  to 
continue  the  war,  in  which  he  had  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain;  and,  fugitive  and  dethroned  as  was 
Mithradates,  his  inflaence  on  the  court  was  not  inconsider- 
able. He  was  still  a  stately  and  powerful  man,  who,  al« 
though  upwards  of  sixty  years  old,  vaulted  on  horseback  is 


irmour,  and  in  hand-li>hand  conflict  stood  hi.  giwiu^ 
the  bejt.      Years  and   vicissiludca   seemed    to   liavi 
id  his  spirit :  while  in  earlier  times  he  sent  forth  gen* 
;o  Jead  his  armies  and  took  no  direct  part  in  war  him 
\\B  find  hiin  liencerorth  as  an  old  man  commanding  ic 
in  and  fighting  in  person  on  the  field  of  battle,     'fc 
ivhn,  during  liis  lifly  j^ears  of  rulu,  had  witnessed  so 
'  unexanifiled  vicissitudes,  the  cause  of  the  great  king 
ared  by  no  means  lost  through  the  defeat  of  Tigiano- 
;  whereas  the  position  of  i.ucullus  was  very  difficult, 
if  peace  should  not  now  take  place  and  the  war  should 
dlciously  continued,  even  in  a  high  degree  precarious, 
lie  veteran  of  variejJ  experience,  who  stood  towardi 

the  great  king  almost  as  a  father,  and  was  now 
j.''"'      abiu  to  exercise  a  personal  influence  over  him, 

overpowered  by  his  energy  that  weak  man,  and 
■ed  him  not  only  to  resolve  on  the  continuance  of  the 
but  also  to  entrust  Mithradates  with  its  political  and 
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West^  for  saoh  h  was ;  it  might  very  well  be  made  a  ro]ii 
gioQS  war  also,  and  the  report  might  be  spread  that  the 
object  aimed  at  by  the  army  of  Lucuius  was  the  temple 
of  the  Persian  Nanaea  or  Aiifutis  in  Elyinais  or  the  modem 
Lnristan,  the  most  celebrated  and  the  richest  shrine  in  the 
whole  region  of  the  Euphrates.'^  From  far  and  near  I  ho 
Asiatics  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  banner  of  the  kings,  who 
tammoned  them  to  protect  the  East  and  its  gods  from  the 
impious  foreigners.  But  facts  had  shown  not  only  that  the 
mere  assemblage  of  enormous  hosts  was  of  little  avail,  but 
that  the  troops  really  capable  of  marching  and  fighting 
were  by  their  very  incorporation  in  such  a  mass  rendered 
useless  and  involved  in  the  general  ruin.  Mithradates 
•ought  above  all  to  develop  the  arm  which  was  at  once 
weiJcest  among  the  Occidentals  and  strongest  among  the 
Asiatics,  the  cavalry ;  in  the  army  newly  formed  by  him 
half  of  the  force  was  mounted.  For  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
&ntry  he  carefully  selected,  out  of  the  mass  of  recruits 
called  forth  or  volunteering,  those  fit  for  service,  and  caused 
them  to  be  drilled  by  his  Pontic  officers.  The  considerable 
army,  however,  which  soon  assembled  under  the  banner  of 
the  great  king  was  destined  not  to  measure  its  strength  with 
the  Roman  veterans  on  the  first  chance  field  of  battle,  but 
to  confine  itself  to  defence  and  petty  warfare.  Mithradates 
had  conducted  the  last  war  in  his  empire  on  the  system  of 
constantly  retreating  and  avoiding  battle;  similar  tactics 
were  adopted  on  this  occasion,  and  Armenia  proper  was 
destined  as  the  theatre  of  war — the  hereditary  land  of  Ti- 
granes,  still  wholly  untouched  by  the  enemy,  and  excellent* 
ly  adapted  for  this  sort  of  warfare  both  by  its  physical 
character  and  by  the  patriotism  of  its  inhabitants. 
m.  The  year  686  found  Lucullus  in  a  position  <.  t 

*  Cioero  (De  Imp.  Pomp.  9,  28)  hardly  means  any  other  than  on* 
af  the  rich  temples  of  the  province  Elymaia,  whither  the  predator} 
•xpeditions  of  the  Syrian  and  Parthian  kings  were  regularly  directed 
'Strabo,  xvi.  744 ;  Polyb.  xxxi.  11 ;  1  Maccab.  6,  kc.\  and  probabl* 
this  as  the  best  known ;  on  no  account  can  the  allusion  be  to  the  ten 
fie  of  Gomana  or  any  ahrine  at  all  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontua. 
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ulty  which  diiily  fis3iimed  a    more  dangerous  aspect. 
i5fei^      In    spite   of  his    brilliant   victories,    people   in 
Min      I^*"'"^  "ere  BDt  at  all  satisfied  with  him.     The 
PjJI'J       Menate  felt  the  arbitrary  nature  of  his  conduct  j 
the  capitalist  party,  sorely  offended  by  him,  sel 
leans  of  intrigue  and  corruption  at  work  to  effect  hit 
1.     Daily  the  Forum  echoed  with  just  end  unjust  com- 
ts  regarding  the  foollitirdy,  the  covetous,  the  uo-Ko 

the  traitorous  general.     The  senate  bo  far  yielded  to 
omplaints  regarding  the  union  of  such  -Jiilimited  power 
0  ordinary  govemorehips  and  an  important  extraordi- 

command — in  the  hands  of  sucli  a  man  as  to  assign 
province  of  Asia  to  one  of  the  praetors,  and  the  prov- 
of  Cilicia  along  with  three  newly-raised  legions  to  the 
j1  Quintus  Marcius  Rex,  and  to  restrict  the  general  to 
ommand  against  Mithradates  and  Tigranes. 
liese  acciisiitions  springing  up  against  the  general  in 
e  found  a  dangerous  echo  in  the  soldiers'  quarters  on 
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Armenia  proper,  with  the  hereditary  castle  and  the  harem 
of  the  king.  He  hoped,  bj  threatening  the  king's  heredi« 
tary  residence,  to  compel  him  to  fight  either  on  the  way  or 
at  any  rate  before  Artaxata.  It  was  inevitably  necessary  to 
leave  behind  a  division  at  Tigranocerta  ;  and,  as  the  march* 
iDg  army  could  not  possibly  be  further  reduced,  no  course 
was  left  but  to  weaken  the  position  in  Pontus  and  to  sum 
mon  troops  thence  to  Tigranocerta.  The  main  difficulty, 
however,  was  the  shortness  of  the  Armenian  summer,  so 
inconvenient  for  military  enterprises.  On  the  table-land 
of  Armenia,  which  lies  5,000  feet  and  more  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  the  corn  at  Erzeroum  only  germinates  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  the  winter  sets  in  with  the  harvest 
in  September ;  Artaxata  had  to  be  reached  and  the  cam- 
paign had  to  be  ended  in  four  months  at  the  utmost. 

At  midsummer,  686,  LucuUus  set  out  from  Tigrano- 
certa,  and — passing  doubtless  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  Karasu,  a  stream  flowing  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  join  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  only  valley  which  connects  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia 
with  tiie  fable-land  of  interior  Armenia — arrived  on  the 
plateau  of  Musch  and  at  the  Euphrates.  The  march  went 
on — amid»t  constant  and  very  troublesome  skirmishing 
with  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  especially  with  the  mounted 
archers — slowly,  but  without  material  hindrance ;  and  the 
passage  of  the  Euphrates,  which  was  seriously  defended  by 
the  Armenian  cavalry,  was  secured  by  a  successful  engage- 
ment ;  tho  Armenian  in&ntry  showed  itself,  but  the  attempt 
to  involve  it  in  the  conflict  did  no:  succeed,  llius  the 
army  reached  the  table-land,  properly  so  called,  of  Av* 
menia,  and  continued  its  march  into  the  unknown  c(  ui  try 
They  ha  1  suffered  no  actual  misfortime ;  but  the  mere  in 
•vitablp  retardation  of  the  march  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground  and  the  horsemen  of  the  enemy  was  itself  a  very 
serious  disadvantage.  Long  before  they  had  reached  Ar^ 
taxata,  winter  set  in ;  and  when  the  Italian  soldiers  saw 
9DOW  aid  ice  around  them,  the  bow  of  military  disci|  in< 
that  had  been  fai  too  tightly  stretched  gave  way. 
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L  formal  mutiny  compelled  the  general  to  order  a  r» 

trrat,    which   he   effected   with    hia   usual  skill. 

S*^     When  he  had  safely  reached  the  plain  where  tli« 

°-         season  atill  permitted  farther  operations,  LucuL 

Jus  crossed  the  Tigris,  and  threw  himself  with 

aass  of  his  army  ou  Niaibis,  the  capital  of  Armeniai. 

Mesopotamia,     The  great  king,  rendered  wisef 

j^"*      by  the  experience  acquired  before  Tlgranoeert*, 

left  the  city  to  itself:  notwithstanding  its  brave 

ice  it  was  stormed  in  a  dark,  rainy  night  by  the  bcsieg- 

ind  the  army  of  LucuIIuh  found  there  booty  not  lesa 

e  and   winWr-quartfrs  no  lesa   comfortable  than  the 

before  in  Tigranocerta. 

lul,  meanwhile,  the  whole  weight  of  the  enemy's  offen- 
sive fell  on  the  weak  Roman  divisions  left  behind 
f^'5      in  Pontus  and  at  Tigranocerta.     Tigranes  com- 
■""■      pellivl    the   Rcjman    commander   of   the    latter 
corps,  Lucius  Fannius — the  same  who  hud  for- 
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with  the  king ;  hut  he  was  much  too  weak  tc  expel  hiir 
afresh  from  Pontic  soil,  and  had  to  acquiesce  while  the  king 
took  up  winter-quarters  in  Comana. 

So  the  spring  of  687  came  on.    The  reunion  of  the 

army  in  Nisibis,  the  idleness  of  winter-quarlerS) 
F«tkarM-  the  frequent  absence  of  the  general,  had  mean- 
^^^  while  increased  the  insubordination  of  the  troops ; 

not  only  did  they  vehemently  demand  to  be  led 
back,  but  it  was  already  tolerably  evident  that,  if  the  gene- 
ral refused  to  lead  them  home,  they  would  break  up  of 
themselves.  The  supplies  were  scanty  ;  Fannius  and  Tri« 
arius,  in  their  distress,  sent  the  most  urgent  entreaties  to 
the  general  to  furnish  aid.  With  a  heavy  heart  Lucullus 
resolved  to  yield  to  necessity,  to  give  up  Nisibis  and  Ti- 
granooerta,  and,  renouncing  all  the  brilliant  hopes  of  his 
Armenian  expedition,  to  return  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates.  Fannius  was  relieved ;  but  in  Pontus  the  help 
was  too  late.  Triarius,  not  strong  enough  to  fight  with 
Mithradates,  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  at  Gaziura 
(Turksal  on  the  Iris,  to  the  west  of  Tokat),  while  the  bag- 
gage was  left  behind  at  Dadasa.  But  when  Mithradates 
laid  siege  to  the  latter  place,  the  Koinan  soldiers,  apprehen- 
live  for  their  property,  compelled  their  leader  to  leave  his 
secure  position,  and  to  give  battle  to  the  king  between 
Gaziura  and  Ziela  (Zilleh)  on  the  Scotian  heights. 

What  Triarius  had  foreseen,  occurred.    In  spite  of  the 

stoutest  resistance  the  wing  which  the  king  com- 
SSStM^in**  manded  in  person  broke  the  Roman  line  and 
J^^"*        huddled   the    infantry   together   into  a  clayey 

ravine,  where  it  could  make  neither  a  forward 
nor  n  lateral  movement  and  was  cut  to  pieces  without  pity. 
Tlie  king  indeed  was  dangerously  wounded  by  a  Roman 
rontiirion,  who  sacrifid^d  his  life  lor  it ;  but  the  defeat  was 
not  <he  less  complete.  The  Roman  camp  was  taken;  the 
flow*er  of  the  infantry,  and  almost  all  the  staff  and  subaltern 
officers,  strewed  the  ground ;  the  dead  were  lefl  ^ing  un* 
buried  on  the  field  of  battle,  and,  when  Lucullus  arrived  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  he  learned  the  defeat  not 
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9. 

Along  with  this  defeat  came  the  outbreak  of  the  mill 
tary  conspiracy.     At  this  very  time  news  M 
Z"'       rived  from  Rome  that  the  people  had  resolved 
to  grant  A  discharge  to  the  soldiers  whose  legal 
1  of  service  had  expired,  to  wit,  to  the  FimlDrians,  and 
Qtrust  the  chief  command  in  Pontus  nnd  Bithynia  to 
of  the  consuls  of  the  current  year :  the  successor  of 
jIIus,  the  consul  Maniua  Aciliua  Glabrio,  hnd  already 
ed  in  Asia  Minor.     The  disbanding  of  the  brsvest  and 
t  turbulent  legions  and  the  recall  of  the  commander-in- 
r,  in  connection  with  the  impression  produced  by  the 
St  of  Ziela,  dissolved  all  the  bonds  of  authority  in  the 
y  just  when  the  general  had  most  urgent  need  of  their 
Near  Talaura  in  Lesser  Armenia  he  confronted  the 
tic  troops,  at  whose  head  Tigranes'  son-iii-law,  Mithm- 
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•I  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  commander-in-chief  and  the 
oiher  corps,  they  yet  persevered  in  their  purp  tsc  of  dis- 
banding if  the  winter  should  come  on  without  an  enon^y 
confronting  them  ;  which  accordingly  was  the  case.  Milh* 
radates  not  only  occupied  once  more  almost  his  whole  kir»g- 
doro,  but  his  cavalry  ranged  over  all  Cappad\icia  and  at 
ftr  as  Bithynia ;  king  Arioliarzanes  sought  help  equally  in 
▼ain  f?om  Quintus  Mardus,  from  Lucnllus,  and  from  Gla* 
brio.  It  was  a  strange,  almost  incredible  issue  for  a  war 
oonducted  in  a  manner  so  glorious.  If  we  look  merely  to 
military  achievements,  hardly  any  other  Roman  general 
accomplished  so  much  with  so  trifling  means  as  Lucullus ; 
Ibe  talent  and  the  fortune  of  Sulla  seemed  to  have  devolved 
on  this  his  disciple.  That  under  the  circumstances  the 
Roman  army  should  have  returned  from  Armenia  to  Asia 
Minor  uninjured,  is  a  military  miracle  which,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  fiir  excels  the  retreat  of  Xenophon ;  and,  al- 
though mainly  doubtless  to  be  explained  by  the  solidity  of 
the  Roman,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  Oriental,  system  of 
war,  it  at  all  events  secures  to  the  leader  of  this  expedition 
an  honourable  name  in  the  foremost  rank  of  men  of  mili- 
tary capacity.  If  the  name  of  Lucullus  is  not  usually  in- 
cluded among  these,  it  is  to  all  appearance  simply  owing  to 
the  fact  that  no  narrative  of  his  campaigns  which  is  in  a 
military  point  of  view  even  tolerable  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  to  the  circumstance  that  in  everything,  and  particularly 
in  war,  nothing  is  taken  into  account  but  the  final  result ; 
and  this,  in  reality,  was  equivalent  to  a  complete  defeat. 
Through  the  last  unfortunate  turn  of  things,  and  principally 
Uirough  the  mutiny  of  the  soldiers,  all  the  results  of  an 

eight  years'  war  had  been  lost ;  in  the  ^  inter  of 
V§Jli^  687-^88  the  Romans  again  stood  exactly  at  the 

same  spot  as  in  the  winter  of  679-680. 

Ihe  maritime  war  against  the  pirates,  which  began  at 

Varviih        ^®   same   time   with  the   continenta    war   and 

itepiii*«f       ^i^g  jji  along  most  closely  connected  with   it, 

yielded  no  better  result:;.    It  has  been  already  men- 

1 T^  tioned  (p.  71)  that  the  senate  in  680  adopted   the 
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Eious  resulution  to  entrust  the  task  of  clearing  thi 
.  from  the  corsairs  to  a  single  admiral  in  supreme  ccira- 
id,  the  praetor  Marcus  Antonius.  But  ot  the  very  out* 
thry  had  made  an  utter  mistake  in  the  choice  of  the 
er ;  or  rather  those  who  had  carried  this  measure,  so 
rcpriate  in  itself,  had  not  taken  into  ai^count  that  in  the 
ito  all  personal  questions  wei-e  decided  by  the  influence 
lethogus  (p.  18)  and  similar  ooterie-conaiderations.  They 

moreover  neglected  to  furnish  the  admiral  of  their 
ce  with  money  and  ships  in  a  manner  befitting  his  oon»- 
lensive  task,  so  that  with  his  enormous  reqfiisitions  be 

almost  as  burdensome  to  ihe  provinciaU  whom  he  b^ 
ided  as  were  the  corsairs.  The  results  were  corr»- 
iding.  In  the  Campauian  waters  the  fleet  of  Antonius 
,nred  a  number  of  piratical  vessele.  But  an  engagement 
L  place  with  the  Cretans,  who  had  entered  into  friend- 
■  iind  alliance  with  the  pirates  and  abruptly  rejected  his 
,and  that  they  should  desist  from  such  fellowship;  and 
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So  far  however  as  the  CretaDs  were  concerned,  a  di» 
^^^  ^^^     grace  like  that  endured  off  Cydonia  seemed  even 


to  the  d^enerate  Romans  of  this  age  as  if  it 
could  be  answered  onlj  by  a  declaration  of  war.  Yet  the 
Cretan  envoys,  who  in  the  year  684  appeared  in 
Rome  soliciting  that  the  prisoners  might  be 
takm  back  and  the  old  alliance  re-established,  had  almost 
obtained  a  &vourable  decree  of  the  senate ;  what  the  whole 
corporation  termed  a  disgrace,  the  individual  senator  was 
ready  to  sell  for  a  substantial  price.  It  was  not  till  a  forma) 
resolution  of  the  senate  rendered  Uie  loans  of  the  Cretan 
envoys  among  the  Roman  bankers  non-actionable — that  is, 
not  until  ihe  senate  had  incapacitated  itself  for  undergoing 
bribery — ^that  a  decree  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  Cretan 
oommunitiea,  if  they  wished  to  avoid  war,  should  hand  over 
not  only  the  Roman  deserters  but  the  authors  of  the  out- 
rage perpetrated  off  Cydonia — the  leaders  Lasthenes  and 
Panares — to  the  Romans  for  befitting  punishment,  should 
deliver  up  all  ships  and  boats  of  four  or  more  onrs,  should 
furnish  400  hostages,  and  should  pay  a  fine  of  4,000  talents 
(£975,000).  When  the  envoys  declared  that  they  were  not 
empowered  to  enter  into  such  terms,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
the  next  year  was  appointed  to  depart  on  the  expiry  of  his 
ofiicial  term  for  Creti*,  in  order  either  to  receive  there  what 
was  demanded  or  to  bc^n  the  war. 

Aioordingly   in   686   the   proconsul   Quintus  Metellus 
appeared  in  the  Cretan  waters.     The  communi- 
S^t^ihu         ^^^  ^^  ^^®  island,  with  the  larger  towns  Gor- 
gjjj"  tyna,  Cnossus,  Cydonia  at  their  head,  were  re- 

solved rather  to  defend  themselves  in  arms  thai 
tn  submit  to  those  exoessive  demands.  The  Cretans  were  a 
oofarious  and  degenerate  people  (iii.  87),  with  whose  public 
and  private  existence  piracy  wtis  ns  intiniatoly  associated  as 
robbery  with  the  commonwealth  of  the  AitDlians;  but 
they  resembled  the  Actolians  in  valour  as  in  many  other 
respects,  and  accordingly  these  two  were  the  only  Greek 
oommnnlties  that  waged  a  courageous  and  honourable  strug< 
gle  for  independence.  At  Cydonia,  where  Mctellus  landed 
Vol.  IV.- 
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Iiree  lemons,  a  Cretan  army  of  24,000  men  iiTiiier  La* 
>s  and  Panares  was  ready  to  receivo  him  ;  a  battle  touk 
:  in   the  open   fieJd,  in  which  the  victory  after  a  hard 
^le   remained   vilh   the    Romans.      Neverthdess    lh« 
IS  bade  defiance  from  behind  their  walla  to  the  Roiiiau 
ral;  Meteltua  had  to  make  up  his  mind  to  besiege  them 
wesaion.     First  Cydonia,  in  which  the  remaina  of  the 
m  army  had  taken  refuge,  was  al\er  a  lung  siege  sut- 
ered  by  Panares  in  return  for  the  promise  of  a  frea 
rture  Tor  himself.     Lnsthenea,  who  had  escaped  from 
town,  bad   to  be  besieged   a  second   time  in   Cnossus; 
wJieii  thix  fortress  also  was  on  the  point  of  falling,  he 
■oyed  ita  ti-easurcs  and  escaped  once  more  to  places 
h  still  cuntinued  their  defence,  such  as  Lyetus,  Eleu- 
therna,   and    others.      Two    yeara    (686,   eS7) 
elapsed,  before  Meiellus  became  master  of  the 
e  island  and  the  last  spot  of  free  Greek  soil  thereby 
;d  under  the  control  of  the  dominant  Romans;    the 
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Male  on  its  own  behoof.  Almost  under  the  e/es  of  the 
fleet  of  Lucullus,  the  pirate  Athcnodurus  sur 
prised  in  685  the  island  of  Delus,  destroyed  its 
fiu'-fiimed  shrines  and  temples,  and  carried  off  the  i^hole 
population  ioto  slavery.  The  island  Lipara  near  Sicily  paid 
to  the  pirates  a  fixed  tribute  annually,  to  remain  exempt 
from  like  attacks.  Another  pirate  chief  Ileraclcon  de- 
stroyed in  682  the  squadron  equipped  in  Sicily 
against  him,  and  ventured  with  no  more  than 
j-yuT  open  boats  to  sail  into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  Two 
years  later  his  colleague  Pyrganion  even  landed  at  the  same 
port^  established  himself  there  and  sent  forth  flying  parties 
into  the  island,  till  the  Roman  governor  at  last  compelled 
him  to  re-embark.  People  grew  at  length  quite  accustomed 
to  the  feet  that  all  the  provinces  equipped  squadrons  and 
raised  coa8^guards,  or  were  at  any  rate  taxed  for  both ;  and 
yet  the  pirates  appeared  to  plunder  the  provinces  with  as 
much  regularity  as  the  Roman  governors.  But  even  the 
sacred  soil  of  Italy  was  now  no  longer  respected  by  the 
shameless  transgressors  :  from  Croton  they  carried  off  with 
them  the  temple-treasures  of  the  Lacinian  Hera ;  they  land- 
ed in  Brundisium,  Misenum,  Caieta,  in  the  Etruscan  ports, 
even  in  Ostia  itself;  they  seized  the  most  eminent  Roman 
officers  as  captives,  among  others  the  admiral  of  the  Cilician 
army  and  two  praetors  with  their  whole  retinue,  with  the 
dreaded  fasces  themselves  and  all  the  insignia  of  their  dig- 
nity ;  they  carried  away  from  a  villa  at  Misenum  the  very 
sister  of  the  Roman  admiral-in-chief  Antonius,  who  was 
sent  forth  to  annihilate  the  pirates ;  they  destroyed  in  the 
port  of  Ostia  the  Roman  war  fleet  equipped  against  them 
and  commanded  by  a  consul.  The  Latin  husbandman,  the 
traveller  on  the  Appian  highway,  the  genteel  visitor  at  the 
terrestiial  paradise  of  Baiae  were  no  longer  secure  of  their 
property  or  their  life  for  a  single  moment ;  all  traffic  and 
all  intercourse  were  suspended  ;  the  most  dreadful  scarcity 
prevailed  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  the  capital,  which  sub- 
sisted on  transmarine  corn.  The  contemporary  world  and 
history  indulge  freely  in  complaints  of  the  insupportable 
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distress;   in  this  case  the  epithet  may  have  been  apprO) 
priate. 

We  have  already  described  how  the  senate  restored  by 

Sulla  carried  out  its  guardianship  of  the  frontier 

dlrtvrb-  in  Macedonia,  its  discipline  over  the  client  kings 


of  Asia  Minor,  its  marine  police;  the  results 
were  nowhere  satisfactory.  Nor  did  better  success  attend 
the  government  in  another  and  perhaps  even  more  urgent 
matter,  the  supervision  of  the  provincial,  and  above  all  oi 
the  Italian,  proletariate.  The  gangrene  of  a  slav^-proletari* 
ate  gnawed  at  the  vitals  of  all  the  states  of  antiquity,  and 
the  more  so,  the  more  vigorously  they  had  risen  and  pros- 
pered ;  for  the  power  and  riches  of  the  state  r^ularly  led, 
under  the  existing  circumstances,  to  a  disproportionate  in- 
crease of  the  body  of  slaves.  Rome  naturally  sufiTered 
more  severely  from  this  cause  than  any  other  state  of  anti- 
quity. Even  the  government  of  the  sixth  century  had  beei 
under  the  necessity  of  sending  troops  against  the  gangs  of 
runaway  herdsmen  and  rural  slaves.  The  plantation  sys- 
tem, spreading  more  and  more  among  the  Italian  specula 
tors,  had  infinitely  increased  the  dangerous  evil :  in  the  time 
of  the  Gracchan  and  Marian  crises  and  in  close  connection 
with  them  servile  revolts  had  taken  place  nt  numerous 
points  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  Sicily  had  even  grown 

into  two  bloody  wars  (619-G22  and  652-054 ; 
^{^  \        iii.  103-106, 171-175).    But  the  ten  years  of  the 

rule  of  the  restoration  after  Sulla's  death  formed 
the  golden  age  both  for  the  buccaneers  at  sea  and  for  bands 
of  a  similar  character  on  land,  above  all  in  the  Italian 
peninsula,  which  had  hitherto  been  comparatively  well  regu- 
lated. The  land  could  hardly  be  said  any  longer  to  enjoy 
peace.  In  the  capital  and  the  less  populous  districts  of  Italy 
robberi3S  were  of  every-day  occurrence,  murders  were  fre- 
quent. A  special  decree  of  the  people  was  issued — perhaps 
at  this  epoch — ^against  kidnapping  of  foreign  slaves  and  of 
free  men ;  a  special  summary  action  was  about  this  time 
introduced  against  violent  deprivation  of  landed  property. 
These  crimes  oould  not  but  aj  pear  specially  dangerous,  b(» 
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cftUBe,  whUe  they  wero  usually  perpetrated  by  the  proletari* 
ate,  the  higher  class  were  to  a  great  extent  also  concerned 
In  them  as  moral  originators  and  partakers  in  the  gain« 
The  abduction  of  men  and  of  estates  was  very  frequently 
suggested  by  the  overseers  of  the  large  estates  and  caxried 
out  by  the  gangs  of  slaves,  frequently  armed,  that  were  col< 
lected  there :  and  many  a  man  even  of  high  respectability 
did  not  disdain  what  one  of  his  officious  slave-overseers  thus 
acquired  for  him  as  Mephistopheles  acquired  for  Faust  the 
lime-trees  of  Philemon.  \The  state  of  things  is  shown  bj 
the  aggravated  punishment  for  outrages  on  property  com- 
mitted by  armed  bands,  which  was  introduced  by  one  of  the 
better  Optimates,  Marcus  Lucullus,  as  presiding  over  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  capital  about  the 
year  676,*  with  Uie  express  object  of  inducing 
the  pn>prietors  of  large  bands  of  slaves  to  exercise  a  more 
strict  superintendence  over  them  and  thereby  avoid  the 
penalty  of  seeing  them  judicially  condemned.  \  Where  pil- 
lage and  murder  were  thus  carried  on  by  order  of  the  world 
of  quality,  it  was  natural  for  these  masses  of  slaves  and 
proletarians  to  prosecute  the  same  business  on  their  own 
account ;  a  spark  was  sufficient  to  set  fire  to  so  inflammable 
materials,  and  to  convert  the  proletariate  into  an  insurrec- 
tionary army.    An  occasion  was  soon  found. 

The  gladiatorial  games,  which  now  held  the  first  rank 
among  the  popular  amusements  in  Italy,  had  led 
£f^]SI^^    to  the  institution  of  numerous  establishments, 
J2^3^       more  especially  in  and  around  Capua,  designed 
partly  for  the  custody,  partly  for  the  training  of 
those  slaves  who  were  destined  to  kill  or  be  killed  for  the 
amusement  of  the  sovereign  multitude.    These  were  natu- 
rally in  great  part  brave  men  captured  in  war,  who  had  not 
forgotten  that  they  had  once  fiioed  the  Romans  in  the  fiVul. 
A  number  of  these  desperadoes  broke  out  of  one  of  the 
Gapuan  gladiatorial  schools  (681),  and  sought 
refuge  on  Mount  Vesuvius.     At  their  head  wort 

*  These  enactmentB  gave  rise  to  the  conception  of  robbery  as  • 
iilMmte  crime,  while  the  older  law  eomprehended  rolbery  under  thed 
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Celts,  who  aro  designftt«d  by  thiir  slnve-namps  Crixiit 
Oenomatia,  and  tlif  Thracinn  Spiirlacus.     The  latter 
[lerhnps  a  scion  of  the  noble  faruily  of  the  Spar- 
tocids  whic-h  attained  even  to  royal  honours  in 
rhracian  home  imd  in  Panticapaeum,  had  served  among 
Thracian  auxiliaries  in  the  Roman  army,  liad  deserted 
gone  na  a  brigand  to  the  mountains,  and  had  been  thero 
ptiired  and  destined  for  the  gladitorial  games. 
The  inroads  of  this  little  bond,  numbering  at  first  only 
sevenly-four  persona,  but  ropidly  swelling  by 
^i^Ea     coneourse  from  the  surrounding  country,  fii^on 
'■            became  so  troublesome  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
region  of  Campania,  that  thcac,  after  having  vainly 
mptcd  themselves  to  repel  them,  sought  help  against 
n  from  Rome.     A  division  of  3,000  men  hurriedly  col- 
;<1   appeared    under   the  leadership   of  Clodius   Glaber, 
occupied  the  approaches  to  Vesuvius  with  the  view  of 
ving  out  the  slaves.     But  the  brigands  in  spite  of  their 
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troops  refused  to  comply  with  it  Nevertheless  Variniui 
set  out  with  those  who  kept  their  ground  against  the  rob 
ber-band ;  but  it  was  no  longer  to  be  found  where  he  sought 
it  It  had  broken  up  in  the  deepest  silence  and  had  turned 
to  the  south  towards  Pioentia  (Vicenza  near  Amalfi),  where 
Varinius  overtook  it,  but  could  not  prevent  it  from  retiring 
over  the  Silarus  to  the  interior  of  Lucania,  the  chosen  land 
of  shepherds  and  robbers.  Varinius  followed  thither,  and 
there  at  length  the  despised  enemy  arrayed  themselves  for 
battle.  All  the  circumstances  under  which  the  combat  took 
place  were  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Romans :  the  soldiers, 
vehemently  as  they  had  demanded  battle  a  little  before, 
fought  ill ;  Varinius  was  completely  vanquished  ;  his  home 
and  the  insignia  of  his  official  dignity  fell  with  the  Roman 
oamp  itself  into  the  enemy's  hand.  The  south-Italian  slaves, 
especially  the  brave  half-savage  herdsmen,  flocked  in  crowds 
to  the  banner  of  the  deliverers  who  had  so  unexpectedly 
appeared ;  according  to  the  most  moderate  estimates  the 
number  of  armed  insurgents  rose  to  40,000  men.  Cam- 
pania, just  evacuated,  was  speedily  reoccupied,  and  the  Ro- 
man corps  which  was  left  behind  there  under  Gains  Tho- 
ranius,  the  quaestor  of  Varinius,  was  broken  and  destroyed. 
In  the  whole  south  and  south-west  of  Italy  the  open  country 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  bandit-chiefs  ;  even  con- 
siderable *^owns,  such  as  Consentia  in  the  Bruttian  count:*y, 
Thurii  ami  Metapontum  in  Lucania,  Nola  and  Nuceria  in 
CSampania,  were  stormed  by  them,  and  suffered  all  the 
atrociUes  which  victorious  barbarians  could  inflict  on  de- 
fenceless civilized  men,  and  unshackled  slaves  on  their 
former  masters.  That  a  conflict  like  this  should  be  alto- 
gether abnormal  and  more  a  massacre  than  a  war,  ^  as»  un- 
happily a  matter  of  course :  the  masters  duly  crucified 
nvery  captured  slave;  the  slaves  naturally  killed  their 
prisoners  also,  or  with  still  more  sarcastic  retaliation  even 
compelled  their  Roman  captives  to  slaughter  each  other  in 
gladiatorial  sport;  as  was  subsequently  done  with  three 
hundred  of  them  at  the  obsequies  of  a  robber-captain  whc 
bad  &llen  in  combat 


n  Rome  people  were  with  reason  npprelieuaive  oe  U, 
destructive  power  of  a  conflagrtttion  which  was  daily 

spreading.  It  was  resolved  next  year  (682)  to 
Tie.  send  both  conauls  sg^Dst  the  formidable  leadtn 
^        of  the  gang.     The  praetor  Quiutus  Arrius,  ■ 

lieutenaot  of  the  consul  Lucius  Gdlius,  ActuaJlf 
?eded  in  seizing  and  destroying  at  Mount  Garganus  io 
lia  the  Celtic  band,  which  under  Crixust  had  separated 
.  the  mass  of  the  robber-anny  and  was  levying  contri- 
me  for  itself.     But  Spurtacua  achieved  all  the  mora 

■s  lirst  the  consul  Gnaeus  Leiitulus  who  hud  thought  to 

3und  and  capture  the  robbers,  then  his  colleague  Gelliua 

the  ao  recently  victorious  praetor  Arrius,  and  lastly  at 

Miitina  the  governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  Gaiua 

Cassius  (consul  G81)  and  the  praetor  Gnueus 

;ply  armed  gangs  of  slaves  were   the    terror   of  the 
ns  ;  the  series  of  dcftats  recalled  the  first  years  of  the 
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to  good  acooonti  and  procured  for  the  Romans  several  in> 
portant  victories.  But  the  vant  of  a  definite  plan  and  aim 
produced  far  more  injurious  efiects  on  the  enterprise  thar 
the  insubordination  of  the  Celto-Germans.  Spartacut 
doubtless — to  judge  by  the  little  which  we  learn  regarding 
that  remarkable  man — stood  in  this  respect  above  his  party. 
Along  with  his  strategic  ability  he  displayed  no  ordinary 
talent  for  organization,  as  indeed  from  the  very  outset  the 
uprightness  with  which  he  presided  over  his  band  and  dis- 
tributed the  spoil  had  directed  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  to 
him  quite  as  much  at  least  as  his  valour.  To  remedy  the 
severely  felt  want  of  cavalry  and  of  arms,  he  tried  with  the 
help  of  the  herds  of  horses  seized  in  Lower  Italy  to  train 
and  discipline  a  cavalry,  and,  so  soon  as  he  got  the  port  of 
Thurii  into  his  hands,  to  procure  from  that  quarter  iron  and 
copper,  doubtless  through  the  medium  of  the  pirates.  But 
he  waa  unable  in  the  main  to  induce  the  wild  hordes  whom 
he  led  to  pursue  any  definite  ulterior  aims.  Gladly  would 
he  have  checked  the  frantic  orgies  of  cruelty,  in  which  the 
robbers  indulged  on  the  capture  of  towns,  and  which  formed 
the  chief  reason  why  no  Italian  city  voluntarily  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  insurgents ;  but  the  obedience  which 
the  bandit-chief  found  in  battle  ceased  with  the  victory,  and 
his  representations  and  entreaties  were  in  vain.  Afler  the 
victories  obtained  in  the  Apennines  in  682  the 
slave  army  was  free  to  move  in  any  direction. 
Spartacus  himself  is  said  to  have  intended  to  cross  the 
Alps,  with  a  view  to  open  to  himself  and  his  followers  the 
means  of  return  to  their  Celtic  or  Thracian  home :  if  the 
■tatement  is  well-founded,  it  shows  how  little  the  conqueror 
overrated  his  successes  and  his  power.  When  his  men  re* 
fused  so  speedily  to  forsake  the  riches  of  Italy,  Spartacus 
took  the  route  for  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  meditated 
blockading  the  capital.  The  troops,  however,  showed  them* 
■elves  also  averse  to  this  desperate  but  yet  methodical  en- 
terprise ;  they  compelled  their  leader,  when  he  was  desirous 
to  be  a  general,  to  remain  a  mere  captain  of  banditti  and 
iimlessly  to  wander  to  and  fro  in  search  of  plunder.  Rom« 
Vol.  IV.— V* 
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ht  think  herself  f()rtuiiate  that  the  matter  took  this  turn  , 
ever  as  it  was,  the  perplexity  was  great  There  was  i 
t  of  trained  soldiers  and  experienced  genernls  ;  Qumtu) 
ellus  and  Gnacua  Pompeius  were  employed  in  Spain, 
■cus  Lucullua  in  Thrace,  Lucius  Lucullus  ir.  Asia  Minor ; 

none  but  rav  militia  and,  at  beet,  mediocre  offtcera 
a  available.  The  extraordinary  supreme  command  in 
!  was  given  to  the  praetor  Marcus  Crassus,  who  was 
a  genera)  of  much  reputation,  but  had  fought  with  hon- 

under  Sulla  and  had  at  least  character ;  and  an  army 
igbt  legions,  imposing  if  not  by  its  quality,  at  any  rate 
ts  numbers,  was  placed  at  his  disp'jsal.  The  new  com 
ider-in-ehief  began  by  treating  the  first  division  which 
ti  threw  away  its  arma  and  fled  before  the  banditti  with 
,he  severity  of  martial  Uw,  and  causing  every  tenth  man 
;  to  be  executed  ;  whereupon  the  legions  in  reality  grew 
ewhat  more  manly.  Spartscua,  vanquished  in  tiie  next 
igement,  retreated  and  sought  to  reach  Rhegium  through 
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return  from  Rhegium,  and  cut  off  its  supplies.  But  in  a 
dark  wintei  night  Spartacus  broke  through  the  lines  of  the 
enemy,  and  in  the  spring  of  683  *  was  once  more 
in  Luoania.  The  laborious  work  had  thus  been 
in  vain.  Crassus  began  to  despiur  of  accomplishing  his 
task  and  demanded  that  the  senate  should  for  his  support 
recall  to  Italy  the  armies  stationed  in  Macedonia  under 
Marcus  Luoullua  and  in  Hither  Spain  under  Gnaeus  Pom- 
peius. 

This  extreme  step  however  was  not  needed ;  the  dis- 
union and  the  arrogance  of  the  robber-bands 
S'tbArebeifl  sufficed  again  to  frustrate  their  successes.  Once 
nWu^on.  i^orc  ^^©  Celts  and  Germans  broke  off  from  the 
league  of  which  the  Thracian  was  the  head  and 
soul,  in  order  that,  under  leaders  of  their  own  nation  €ran- 
nicus  and  Castus,  they  might  separately  fall  victims  to  the 
sword  of  the  Romans.  Once,  at  the  Lucanian  lake,  the 
opportune  appearance  of  Spartacus  saved  them,  and  there- 
upon they  pitched  their  camp  near  to  his ;  nevertheless 
Crassus  succeeded  in  giving  employment  to  Spartacus  by 
means  of  the  cavalry,  and  meanwhile  surrounded  the  Celtic 
bands  and  compelled  them  to  a  separate  engagement,  in 
whidi  the  whole  body — numbering  it  is  said  12,800  com- 
batants— fell  fighting  bravely  all  on  the  spot  and  with  their 
wounds  in  front.  Spartacus  then  attempted  to  throw  him- 
self with  his  division  into  the  mountains  round  Petelia 
(near  Strongoli  in  Calabria),  and  signally  defeated  the  Ro- 
man vanguard,  which  followed  his  retreat.  But  this  victory 
proved  more  injurious  to  the  victor  than  to  the  vanquished. 
Intoxicated  by  success,  the  robbers  refused  to  retreat  farther, 

Plizo,  but  more  to  the  north,  somewhere  near  Castrovillari  und  Cassano, 

ever  the  peninsula  which  is  here  in  a  straight  line  about  ti^enty-sevco 

Dillcs  broad. 

*  That  (/TSflSUS  was  invested  with  the  supreme  command  in  682, 
follows  from  the  setting  aside  of  the  consuls  (Plutarch, 
CroM^  10) ;  that  the  winter  of  682-688  was  spent  bj  the 

Ivo  armies  at  the  Brattian  wall,  follows  from  the  "snowy  night* 

(Pine  k  «.). 
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D  ihejr  gcncntl  ti>  leaii  thorn  through  Lucsnit 

o  (ace  the   last  deciBivc  struggle.     Befora 

LIS  atabbod  his  horse ;  as  in  pruBpcriij  «nd 

I  had  faitlifully  kept  by  his  men,  he  now  by  ilial 

lem  that  the  Issul'  for  him  and  fur  all  was  tio' 

In  the  battle  he  fuugbt  with  the  courage  of 

ientiiriona  fell  by  his  band ;  wounded  and  on 

till  wielded  his  spear  agsinst  the  assailing  fot. 

Krcat  robber-eapfciiii  aud  with  him  the  best  of  bia 

I  comrades  died  the  death  of  free  men  and  of  hoa- 

ourable  soldiers  (683).     After  Ihe  dearly-bought 

e  troops  who  hod  tt^^lieved  it,  and  those  of  Poiit- 

had  meanwhile  after  ti.nqiieritig  thu  Sertoriana 

om  Spain,  insLicuted  throughout  Apulia  and  Lu- 

nn-hunt,  Buch  as  there  hoJ  never  been  before,  to 

the  last  Bparks  of  the  mighty  confiagratioc,     Al- 

the  southern  districts,  where  for  instance  the  little 

town  of  Tempaa  was  seized  in  083  by  a  gang  of 

rolibers,  and   iii    Etruria,   which   waa   severely 

J  by  Sulla's  evictions,  there  was  by  no  means  as  yet 

fal  tranquillity,  peace  was  olhcially  considerv-d  as  r*^ 

Rliehed  in  lialy.     At  least  the  disgracefully  lost  eagles 

[■  recovered — alter  the  victory  over  the  Cells  alone  five 

n  were  brought  in  ;  and  along  the  road  from  Capua 

le  the  six  thouEAnd  croxscs  liearing  captured  slaves 

i  to  the  re-establishment  of  order,  and  to  tlie  renewed 

I  right  over  its  living  property  that 
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ton  was  that  the  tasks  were  everywhere  left  onperformedi 
so  long  as  thej  might  still  have  been  performed  with  ease ; 
the  neglect  of  the  simplest  precautionary  measures  produced 
Ihe  most  dreadful  mischiefs  and  misfortunes,  and  trans 
formed  dependent  classes  and  impotent  kings  into  antago 
Dists  on  a  footing  of  equality.  The  democracy  and  the 
serrile  insurrection  were  doubtless  subdued ;  but  such  as 
the  victories  were,  the  victor  was  neither  inwardly  elated 
nor  outwardly  strengthened  by  them.  It  was  no  credit  to 
Rome,  that  the  two  most  celebrated  generab  of  the  govern- 
ment-party  had  during  a  struggle  of  eight  years  marked  by 
more  defeats  than  victories  failed  to  master  the  insurgent 
chief  Sertorius  and  his  Spanish  guerillas,  and  that  it  was 
only  the  da^er  of  his  friends  that  decided  the  Sertorian 
war  in  fiivour  of  the  Intimate  government.  As  to  the 
slaves,  it  was  hr  less  an  honour  to  have  conquered  them 
than  a  disgrace  to  have  been  pitted  against  them  in  equal 
strife  for  years.  Little  more  than  a  century  had  elapsed 
since  Uie  Hannibalic  war ;  it  must  have  brought  a  blush  to 
the  cheek  of  the  honourable  Roman,  when  he  i-eflected  on 
the  fearfully  rapid  decline  of  the  nation  since  that  great  age. 
Then  the  Italian  slaves  stood  like  a  wall  against  the  veterans 
of  Hannibal ;  now  the  Italian  militia  were  scattered  like 
chaff  before  the  bludgeons  of  their  runaway  8er&  Then 
every  plain  captain  acted  in  case  of  need  as  general,  and 
imight  ofien  wi^out  success,  but  always  with  honour ;  now 
it  was  difficult  to  find  among  all  the  officers  of  rank  a  leader 
of  even  ordinary  efficiency.  Then  'he  government  preferred 
to  take  the  last  fiurmer  from  the  plough  rather  than  forego 
the  acquisition  of  Spain  and  Greece  ;  now  they  were  on  the 
eve  of  again  abandoning  both  regions  long  since  acquired, 
meiely  that  they  might  be  able  to  defend  themselves  againsi 
the  insurgent  slaves  at  home.  Spartacus  too  as  well  as 
Hannibal  had  traversed  Italy  with  an  army  from  the  Po  to 
ine  Sicilian  straits,  beaten  both  consuls,  and  threatened 
Rome  with  blockade ;  the  enterprise  which  it  required  the 
greatest  general  of  antiquity  to  undertake  against  the  Roma 
of  former  days  could  be  undertaken  against  the  Rome  o/ 
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^  diiring  captain  of  banditti.     Was  there  nnj 
apranp  out  of  such  victories  ovei 
I  robt>er-chiefH  t 

fial  wars,  hirwever,  had  produced  a  result  atiU 

It  is  true  liiat  the  Thraco-Maoedonian  wm 

lot  directly  untHVourable,  although  iar  from 

;  to  the  considerable  expenditure  of  men  ami 

nod  with  the  pirates  on 

pnd,  the  goTornineiit  \ia<l  exhibited  utter  fiiilure 

;nded   with  the  loss  of  the  whole  conqne&li 

ight  bloody  campaignn,  the  latter  with  the  total 

jlhe  Romans  from  "  their  own  sen,"     Once  Romr, 

s  of  the  irresiatiblencss  of  her  power  by  land, 

perrcJ  her  superiority  also  to  the  other  element ; 

miij,'hty  state  was  powerless  at  sea  and,  as  it  seemed, 

int  of  losing  its  dominion  at  least  over  the  Asiatic 

The   material    bi-nefits  which  a  Btate   exists  to 

Bcurjty   of  frontier,   undisturbed    peaceful    inter- 

I  lei>al  protection,  and  regulated  administration — be- 

f  of  them  to  vanish  for  the  whole  of  the  nations  united 

Eoman  stiite  ;  the  i;r)ds  of  blessing  seemed  all  to  have 

J  to  Olympus  und  to  have  left  the  miserable  earth 

mercy  of  oiTicial  or  volunteer  plunderers  and  tor- 

I.     Nor  was  this  decay  of  the  state  felt  ns  a  publio 

rely  perhaps  by  such  as  had  political  rights 

;  the  insurrection  of  the  proletariate,  and 

V  which  remind  us  of  the  times  of 

«  of  this  decay 
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dm,  bore  their  share  of  the  blame ;  or,  to  speak  moro  truly 
who  was  there  that  did  not  share  it  1  It  was  instinctively 
felt  that  this  misery,  this  disgrace,  this  disorder  were  too 
colossal  to  be  the  work  of  any  one  man.  As  the  greatness 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  the  work  not  of  promi 
lent  individuals,  but  rather  of  a  soundly-organized  com> 
fnunity  of  burgesses,  so  the  decay  of  this  mighty  structure 
WAS  the  result  not  of  the  destructive  genius  of  individuals, 
but  of  a  general  disorganization.  The  great  majority  of 
the  burgesses  were  good  for  nothing,  and  every  rotten  stone 
in  the  building  helped  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  whole ; 
the  whole  nation  sufiered  for  what  was  the  whole  nation's 
fiiult  It  was  unjust  to  hold  the  government^  as  the  ultimate 
tangible  organ  of  the  state,  responsible  for  all  its  curable 
and  incurable  diseases ;  but  it  certainly  was  true  that  the 
government  shared  to  a  very  grave  extent  the  general  culpa- 
bility. In  t^e  Asiatic  war,  for  example,  where  no  indi- 
vidual of  the  ruling  lords  conspicuously  failed,  and  Lucul- 
lus,  in  a  military  point  of  view  at  least,  behaved  with 
ability  and  even  glory,  it  was  all  the  more  clear  that  the 
blame  of  failure  lay  in  the  system  and  in  the  government 
as  such — mainly,  so  far  as  that  war  was  concerned,  in  the 
remissness  with  which  Cappadocia  and  Syria  were  at  first 
abandoned,  and  in  the  awkward  position  of  the  able  general 
with  reference  to  a  governing  college  incapable  of  any  ener* 
getic  resolution.  In  maritime  police  likewise  the  true  idea 
which  the  senate  had  taken  up  as  to  a  general  hunting  out 
of  the  pirates  was  first  spoilt  by  it  in  the  execution  and  then 
totally  dropped,  in  order  to  revert  to  the  old  foolish  system 
of  sending  legions  figainst  the  coursers  of  the  seas.  The 
expeditions  of  Servilius  and  Marcius  to  Cilicia,  and  of 
Metellus  to  Crete,  were  undertaken  on  this  system  ;  and  in 
accordance  with  it  Triarius  had  the  island  of  Delos  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  for  protection  against  the  pirates.  Such 
attempts  to  secure  the  dcmfnion  of  the  seas  remind  us  of 
the  Persian  great  king,  who  ordered  the  sea  to  be  scourged 
with  rods  to  make  it  subject  to  him.  Doubtless  therefore 
the  nation  had  good  reason  for  laying  the  blame  of  its  fail 
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-imaiily  on  the  government  of  the  restoration.     A 
r  misrule  had  indeed  previuuGly  accompanied  the  r» 
shment  of  the  oligarchy,  after  the  fall  of  the  Gracchi 
>r  that  of  Mariiis  and  Saturniniis;  yet  never  befont 
home  itself  with  euch  violence  and  at  the.  eame  tiinr 
ixity,  never  had  it  Appeared  so  corrupt  and  pernicioua, 
vhbn  a  govemraent  cannot  govern,  it  ceases  to  b« 
late,  and  whoever  has  the  power  has  also  the  right  \f- 
row  it.     It  is,  no  doubt,  unhappily  true  that  an  iu- 
e  and  fliigitioiiH  govemmont  may  for  a  long  period 
e  Einder  foot  the  welfare  and  honour  of  the  Sand,  be- 
e  men  arc  ftiund  who  are  able  and  willing  to  wield 
1  that  government  the  formidable  weapons  of  its  own 
;,  and  to  evoke  out  of  the  moral  revolt  of  the  good 
B  distress  of  the  many  the  revolution  which  such  cir- 
iDc«s  legitimize.     But  if  the  gimie  with  the  fortunes 
on8  may  bo  a  merry  one  and  may  be  played  perhaps 
long  time  without  molestation,  it  is  a  treaeheroua 

CHAPTER   m. 

FALL  OF  THB  OUOAROHT  AND  TH«    RULB  OF   POMPBOft 

Tax  Sullan  oonstitutioii  stiil  stood  unshaken  The  a» 
aaulty  which  Lepidus  and  Sertorius  had  ventured 
to  make  on  it,  had  been  repulsed  with  little  loss. 


The  government  had  neglected,  it  is  true,  to 


finish  the  half-completed  building  in  the  ener- 
getic spirit  of  its  author.  It  is  cluiracteristio  of  the  gov 
emroent,  that  it  neither  distributed  the  lands  whidi  Sulla 
had  destined  for  allotment  but  had  not  yet  parcelled  out, 
nor  directly  abandoned  the  claim  to  them,  but  tolerated  the 
former  owners  in  provisional  possession  without  regulating 
their  title,  and  indeed  even  allowed  various  still  undistrib- 
uted tracts  of  Sullan  domain-land  to  be  arbitrarily  taken 
possession  of  by  individuals  according  to  the  old  system 
of  occupation  which  was  de  jure  and  de  facto  set  aside  by 
the  Gracchan  reforms  (iii.  429).  Whatever  in  the  Sullan 
enactments  was  indiflferent  or  inconvenient  for  the  Opti- 
mates,  was  without  scruple  ignored  or  cancelled ;  for  in* 
stance,  the  sentences  by  which  whole  communities  were 
deprived  of  the  state-firanchise,  the  prohibition  against  con- 
joining the  new  farms,  and  several  of  the  charters  conferred 
by  Sulla  on  particular  communities — naturally,  however, 
«rithout  giving  back  to  the  communities  the  sums  paid  for 
these  exemptions.  But  though  these  violations  of  the  or- 
dinances of  Sulla  by  tlie  government  itself  contributed  to 
shake  the  foundations  of  his  structure,  the  Sempronian  laws 
were  substantially  abolished  and  remained  so* 

There  was  no  lack,  indeed,  of  men  who  had  in  view  ths 
Attaekftof  re-establishment  of  the  Gracchan  constitution. 
«c7  or  of  projects  to  attain  piecemeal  in  the  waj 
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Compli^ntB  also,  only  too  well  founded,  prevailed  re 
specting  the  bad  administration  of  justice  b^ 
^J^JjJjJ*  the  senatorial  jurymen.  The  ccndemnation  of 
{^Jjj^  a  man  of  any  influence  cojld  hardly  bo  ob- 
tained. Not  only  did  colleague  feel  reasonablt 
compassion  for  colleague,  those  who  had  been  or  wore 
likely  to  be  accused  for  the  poor  sinner  under  accusation  at 
the  moment ;  the  sale  also  of  the  votes  of  jurymen  wai 
hardly  any  longer  exceptional  Several  senators  had  been 
judicially  convicted  of  this  crime :  men  pointed  with  the 
finger  at  others  equally  guilty ;  the  most  respected  Opti- 
mates,  such  as  Quintus  Catulus,  granted  in  the  open  senate 
that  the  complaints  were  quite  well-founded;  individual 
specially  striking  cases  compelled  the  senate  on  several 
occasions,  e,g.  in  680,  to  deliberate  on  measures 
to  check  the  venalities  of  juries,  but  only  of 
course  till  the  first  outcry  had  subsided  and  the  matter 
could  be  allowed  to  slip  out  of  sight.  The  consequences 
of  this  wretched  administration  of  justice  appeared  espe- 
cially in  a  system  of  plundering  and  torturing  the  provin- 
cials,  compared  with  which  previous  outrages  even  seemed 
tolerable  and  moderate.  Stealing  and  robbing  had  been  in 
some  measure  legitimized  by  custom  ;  the  commission  on 
extortions  might  be  regarded  as  an  institution  for  taxing 
the  senators  returning  from  the  provinces  for  the  benefit  of 
their  colleagues  that  remained  at  home.  But  when  a  ro 
■pectable  Siceliot,  because  he  had  not  been  ready  to  help 
the  governor  in  a  crime,  was  by  the  latter  condemned  to 
death  in  his  absence  and  unheard  :  when  even  Roman  bur- 
gesses, if  they  were  not  equitcs  or  senators,  jv-ere  in  the 
provinces  no  longer  saft  from  the  rods  and  axes  of  the 
Roman  magistrate,  and  the  oldest  acquired  right  of  the 
Roman  democracy — security  of  life  and  person — began  to 
be  trodden  under  foot  by  the  ruling  oligarchy  ;  then  even 
the  public  in  the  Forum  at  Rome  had  an  ear  for  the  com* 
plaints  regarding  its  magistrates  in  the  provinces,  ana  re 
garding  the  unjust  judges  who  morally  shared  the  responsi 
bility  of  such  misdeeds.     The  opposition  of  course  did  not 
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opponents  in — what  was  almost  the  onlj 
I  it — the  tribunals.     The  young  Gaius  Caesar 
bis  age  allowed,  took  xealous  part  in  tht 
vival  of  the  tribunician  power,  broughl 
I   trial   in  C77  ono  of  tJie  nnost  distinguished 
■partisans  of  Sulia  the  conaular  Gnaeus  Dol.v 
n  the  following  year  another  Sullaii  officer  Gaiua 
ind  MarciiB  Ciraro  in  684  called  to 
\  aooount  Gaius  Vcrres,  one  of  the  most  wretched 
)  of  Sulla,  and  ont  of  the  worst  seourgej 
Jtivincials.     Again  and  again  were  the  pictures  of 
1  period  of  the  proscriptions,  the  fi-arful  auffurings 
vindala,  the  disgraceful  state  of  liomati  criniiiiai 
iiifulded  before  the  assembled  multitude  with  ail 
I  of  Italian  rhetoric,  and  with  all  the  bitlcroesa 
lareasm,  and  the  mighty  dead  aa  wul!  as  his  living 
■lents  were  unrelentingly  exposed  to  their  wrath  and 
The  re^3tBl)lishroent  of  the  full  tribunician  power, 
;  of  which  the  freedom,  might,  and 
Icrity  of  the  republic  seemed  bound  up  aa  by  a  charm 
Bimeval  sacredness,  the  re  introduction  of  the  "  stern  " 
I  tribunals,  the  renewal  of  the  censorship,  which 
Lhad  set  aside,  for  the  purifying  of  the  supreme  gov- 
rupt  and  pernicious  elements, 
~~  Mho  c 
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law.    But  it  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  tl  is  populace 
would  display  earnestness  on  behalf  of  an  idea  or  even  of 
a  judicious  reform.     What  Demosthenes  said  of  his  Ath^ 
nians  was  justly  applied  to  the  Romans  of  this  period — the 
people  were  very  zealous  for  action,  so  long  as  they  stood 
round  the  platform  and  listened  to  proposals  of  reforms ; 
bat  when  they  went  home,  no  one  thought  further  of  what 
ke  had  heard  in  the  market-place.     However  those  deuio- 
cratio  agitators  might  stir  the  fire,  it  was  to  no  purpose,  for 
the  inflammable  material  was  wanting.    The  government 
knew  this,  and  allowed  no  concession  to  be  wrung  from  it 
<»  important  questions  of  principle ;  at  the  utmost  it  con- 
sented  about  d82  to  grant  amnesty  to  a  portion 
of  those  who  had  become  exiles  with  Lepidus. 
Any  concessions  that  did  take  place,  came  not  so  much  from 
tlie  pressure  of  the  democracy  as  from  the  attempts  at 
mediation  of  the  moderate  aristocracy.     But  of  the  two 
laws  which  the  single  still  surviving  leader  of  this  section 
Graius  Cotta  carried  in  his  consulate  of  679,  that 
which  concerned  the  tribunals  was  again  set  aside 
in  the  very  next  year ;  and  the  second,  which  abolished  tho 
Sollan  enactment  that  those  who  had  held  the  tribunate 
should  be  disqualified  for  undertaking  other  magistracies, 
but  allowed  the  other  limitations  to  continue,  merely  ex- 
cited— like  every  half  measure — the  displeasure  of  both 
parties.    The  party  of  conservatives  friendly  to  reform 
which  loBt  its  most  eminent  head  by  the  early  death  of 
Cotta  occurring  soon  after  (about  681)  dwindled 
away  more  and  more— crushed  between  the  ex 
tremes,  which  were  becoming  daily  more  marked.     But  ol 
disae  the  party  of  the  government,  wretched  and  indolent 
as  it  was,  necessarily  retained  the  advantage  in  presence  of 
Ibe  equally  wretched  and  equally  indolent  opposition. 

But  this  state  of  matters  so  favourable  to  the  govem- 
Qaan«ibe-  "'^"^  ^**  altered,  when  the  differences  became 
••••n*^  more  distinctly  developed  which  subsisted  bfr 
odtheir  tween  it  and  those  of  its  partisans  whose  nopet 
aspired  to  higher  objects  than  the  seat  of  hoD 
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our  in  the  senate  and  the  aristocratic  villa.  n  the  firs', 
rank  of  these  stood  Gnaeus  Pompeius.  He  was  a  Siil« 
Ian;  but  we  have  already  shown  (p.  23)  how  little  lie 
was  at  home  among  his  own  party,  how  his  lineage,  hit 
past  history,  his  hopes  still  separated  him  from  the  nobility 
(U  whose  protector  and  champion  he  was  officially  regarded. 
The  breach  already  apparent  had  been  widened  irreparably 
during  the  Spanish  campaigns  of  the  gencml 
(677-683).  With  reluctance  and  semi-corn* 
pulsion  the  government  had  associated  him  as  ooUeag^f 
with  their  true  representative  Quintus  Metellus;  and  in 
turn  he  accused  the  senate,  probably  not  without  ground, 
of  having  by  its  neglect  of  the  Spanish  armies,  whether 
from  carelessness  or  malice,  occasioned  their  defeats  and 
placed  the  fortunes  of  the  expedition  in  jeopardy.  Now 
he  returned  as  victor  over  his  open  and  his  secret  foes,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  inured  to  war  and  wholly  devoted  to 
him,  requiring  assignments  of  land  for  his  soldiers,  a  tri- 
umph and  consulship  for  himself.  The  latter  demands 
came  into  collision  with  the  law.  Pompeius,  although 
several  times  invested  in  an  extraordinary  way  with  su* 
preme  official  authority,  had  not  yet  filled  any  ordinary 
magistracy,  not  even  the  quaestorship,  and  was  still  not  a 
member  of  the  senate ;  and  none  but  one  who  had  passed 
through  the  round  of  lesser  ordinary  magistracies  oould 
be  consul,  none  but  one  who  had  been  invested  with  the 
ordinary  supreme  power  could  triumph.  The  senate  was 
legally  entitled,  if  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
to  bid  him  begin  with  the  quaestorship ;  if  he  requested  a 
triumph,  to  remind  him  of  the  great  Scipio,  who  under  like 
circumstances  had  renounced  his  triumph  over  conquered 
Spain.  Nor  was  Pompeius  less  dependent  constitutional!/ 
on  the  good  will  of  the  senate  as  respected  the  lands  prom 
ised  to  his  soldiers.  But,  although  the  senate— as  with  its 
feebleness  even  in  animosity  was  very  conceivable — shoidd 
yield  those  points  and  concede  to  the  victorious  general  in 
return  for  his  acting  as  executioner  against  the  democratic 
chiefs  the  triumph,  Uie  consulate,  and  the  assignations  ol 
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land,  an  honourable  annihilation  in  senatorial   indolence 
among  the  long  series  of  peaceful  senatorial  imperaiores 
was  the  most  fiivourable  lot  which  the  oligarchy  was  able 
to  assign  to  the  general  of  thirty-six.    That  which  his  heart 
really  longed  for — the  command  in  the  Mithradatic  war- « 
he  oould  never  expect  to  obtain  from  the  voluntary  be- 
stowal of  the  senate :  in  their  own  well-understood  interest 
tiie  oligarchy  oould  not  permit  him  to  add  to  his  African 
and  European  trophies  those  of  a  third  continent;  the 
laurels  which  were  to  be  plucked  copiously  and  easily  in 
the  East  were  reserved  at  all  events  for  the  pure  aristoc- 
racy.    But  if  the  celebrated  general  did  not  find  his  account 
in  the  ruling  oligarchy,  there  remained — ^for  neither  was 
tiie  time  ripe,  nor  was  the  temperament  of  Pompeius  at 
ail  fitted,  for  a  purely  personal  outspoken  dynastic  policy 
—no  alternative  save  to   make  common  cause  with   the 
democratic  party.     No  special  interest  bound  him  to  the 
Sollan  constitution ;  he  could  pursue  his  personal  objects 
quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  with  one  more  democratic. 
On  the  other  hand  he  found  all  that  he  needed  in  the  demo- 
oratic  party.     Its  active  and  adroit  leaders  were  ready  and 
able  to  relieve  the  helpless  and  somewhat  awkward  hero  of 
the  trouble  of  political  leadership,  and  yet  much  too  insig- 
nificant to  be  able  or  even  willing  to  dispute  with  the  cele- 
brated general  the  first  place  and  especially  the  military 
supremacy.     Even  Gaius  Caesar,  by  far  the  most  important 
of  them,  was  simply  a  young  man  whose  daring  exploits 
and  fashionable  debts  far  more  than  his  fiery  democratic 
eloquence  had  gained  him  a  name,  and  who  could  not  but 
feel  himself  greatly  honoured  when   the  world-renowned 
Imperator  allowed  him  to  be  his  political  adjutant.     Timt 
popularity,  to  which  men  like  Pompeius,  with  pretensioitS 
greater  than  their  abilities,  usually  attach  more  value  than 
tiiey  are  willing  to  confess,  could  not  but  fall  in  the  highest 
measure  to  the  lot  of  the  young  general  whose  accessioTi 
should  give  victory  to  the  almost  forlorn  causb  of  the  de> 
moeracy.     The  reward  of  victory  claimed  by  him  for  him 
self  and  his  soldiers  would  then  follow  of  itself.     In  general 
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it  seemed  if  the  oligarchy  were  overthrown,  that  aniidtl 
the  total  ^ant  of  other  considerable  chiefs  of  the  oppom 
tion  it  wculd  depend  solely  on  Poropeius  himself  to  detov^ 
mine  his  future  position.  And  of  this  much  there  could 
Hardly  be  a  doubt,  that  the  accession  of  the  general  of  the 
Alley,  which  had  just  returned  victorious  from  Spain  and 
Rtill  stood  unbroken  in  Italy,  to  the  party  of  opposition 
9iudt  have  as  its  consequence  the  fall  of  the  existing  order 
of  things.  Government  and  opposition  were  equally  power* 
less  ;  so  soon  as  the  latter  no  longer  fought  merely  with  the 
weapons  of  declamation,  but  had  the  sword  of  a  victorious 
general  ready  to  back  its  demands,  the  government  would 
be  overcome  at  all  events,  and  that  perhaps  even  without  a 
struggle. 

Pompeius  and  the  democrats  thus  found  themselves 
^  .. .      -     urced  into  coalition.     Personal  dislikinss  were 

Coalition  of  ^,     ,  ,  .  .  ,  . ,        . 

tho  miiitoy  probably  not  wanting  on  either  side :  it  was  not 
thedemoo-  possible  that  the  victorious  general  could  love 
"^  the  street  orators,  nor  could   these  hail  with 

pleasure  as  their  chief  the  executioner  of  Carbo  and  Brutus ; 
but  political  necessity  outweighed  at  least  for  the  moment 
all  moral  scruples. 

The  democrats  and  Pompeius,  however,  were  not  the 
sole  parties  to  the  league.  Marcus  Crassus  was  in  a  simi- 
lar situation  with  Pompeius.  Although  a  Sullan  like  the 
latter,  his  politics  were  quite  as  in  the  case  of  Pompeins 
preeminently  of  a  personal  kind,  and  by  no  means  those 
of  the  ruling  oligarchy  ;  and  he  too  was  now  in  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  large  and  victorious  army,  with  which  he 
had  just  suppressed  the  slave  insurrection.  He  had  to 
choose  whether  he  would  ally  himself  with  tho  oligarchy 
igainst  the  coalition,  or  enter  that  coalition :  he  chose  the 
Utter,  which  was  doubtless  the  safer  course.  With  his 
coloi^sal  wealth  and  his  influence  on  the  clubs  of  the  capital 
he  was  in  any  case  a  valuable  ally ;  but  under  existing 
circumstances  t  was  an  incalculable  gain,  when  the  only 
army,  with  which  the  senate  could  have  met  the  troops  of 
Pompeius,  joined  the  attacking  force.    The  democrats  moro 
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over,  who  were  probably  somewhat  uneasj  at  their  allianoe 
with  that  too  powerful  general,  were  not  displeased  to  see 
a  counterpoise  and  perhaps  a  future  rival  associated  with 
him  in  the  person  of  Marcus  Crassus. 

Thus  in  the  summer  of  683  the  first  coalition  took  place 
between  the  democracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
two  SuUan  generals  Gnaeus  Ponipeius  and  Maiv 
008  Crassus  on  the  other.  The  generals  adopted  the  party- 
programme  of  the  democracy ;  and  they  were  promised 
immediately  in  return  the  consulship  for  the  coming  year, 
while  Pompeius  was  to  have  also  a  triumph  and  the  desired 
allotments  of  land  for  his  soldiers,  and  Crassus  as  the  con* 
queror  of  Spartacus  at  least  the  honour  of  a  solemn  en- 
trance into  the  capital. 

To  the  two  Italian  armies,  the  great  capitalists,  and  the 
democracy,  which  thus  came  forward  in  league  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Sullan  constitution,  the  senate  had  nothing  to 
oppose  save  perhaps  the  second  Spanish  army  under  Quin- 
tus  Metellus  Pius.  But  Sulla  had  truly  predicted  that  what 
be  did  would  not  be  done  a  second  time ;  Metellus,  by  no 
means  inclined  to  involve  himself  in  a  civil  war,  had  dis- 
charged his  soldiers  immediately  after  crossing  the  Alps. 
So  nothing  was  lefl  for  the  oligarchy  but  to  submit  to  what 
was  inevitable.  The  senate  granted  the  dispensations  requi- 
site for  the  consulship  and  triumph ;  Pompeius  and  Cras- 
sus  were,  without  opposition,  elected  consuls  for 
684,  while  their  armies,  on  pretext  of  awaiting 
their  triumph,  encamped  before  the  city.  Pompeius  there- 
upon, even  before  entering  on  office,  gave  his  public  and 
formal  adherence  to  the  democratic  programme  in  an  as* 
sembly  of  the  people  held  by  the  tribune  Marcus  Lolliuf 
Palicanus.  The  change  of  the  constitution  was  thus  in 
principle  decided. 

They  now  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  abolish  the  Sullan 

institutions.     First  of  all  the  tribunician  magis- 

Ji^J^!*     tracy  regained  its  earlier  authority.     Pompeius 

J^^^         himself  as  consul  introduced  the  law  which  gave 

back  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people  their  time- 

Vou  IV.— 6 
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honoured  prerogatives,  and  in  particular  the  initiative  of 
legislation — a  singular  gift  indeed,  from  the  hanil  of  a  man 
who  had  done  more  than  any  one  living  to  wrest  from  thf 
community  its  ancient  privileges. 

With  respect  to  the  jury  tribunals,  the  regulation  of 

Sulla,  that  the  roll  of  the  senators  was  to  serv€ 

nngevieni      as  the  list  of  jurymen,  was  abolished  ;  but  thit 

M  to  jar  OS.     i^y  ^^  means  led  to  a  simple  restoration  of  the 

Gracohan  equestrian  courts.  In  future — it  was  enacted  by 
the  new  Aurelian  law — the  colleges  of  jurymen  were  to 
consist  one-third  of  senators  and  two-thirds  of  men  of 
equestrian  census,  and  of  the  latter  the  half  must  have 
filled  the  ofTice  of  district-presidents  (the  so-called  tribuni 
aerarii).  This  last  alteration  was  a  farther  concession 
made  to  the  democrats,  inasmuch  as  at  least  a  third  of  the 
criminal  indices^  just  like  the  civil  iudices  of  the  court  of 
the  centumvirij  were  indirectly  derived  from  the  elections 
of  the  tribes.  The  reason,  again,  why  the  senate  was  not 
totally  excluded  from  the  tribunals  is  probably  to  be  sought 
partly  in  the  relations  of  Crassus  to  the  senate,  partly  in 
the  accession  of  the  senatorial  middle  party  to  the  coalition ; 
with  which  is  doubtless  connected  the  circumstance  that 
this  law  was  brought  in  by  the  praetor  Lucius  Gotta,  the 
brother  of  their  lately  deceased  leader. 

Not  less  important  was  the  abolition  of  the  arrange- 
ments  as  to  taxation  established  for  Asia  by 
of  the  Sulla  (iii.  431),  which  in  all  probability  likewise 

revenoe-  took  place  this  year.  The  governor  of  Asia  at 
^"'*^'  that  time,  Lucius  Lucullus,  was  directed  to  re» 
establish  the  system  of  farming  the  revenue  introduced  by 
Gaius  Gracchus  ;  and  thus  this  important  source  of  money 
and  power  was  restored  to  the  great  capitalists. 

Lastly,  not  only  was  the  censorship  renewed,  but  pit>t^ 

ably  at  the  same  time  the  earlier  limitation  of 

af  thocen»      the  magistracy  to  a  term  of  eighteen  moi.tht 

^  was  abolished,  and  the  censor j  were  allowed,  ic 

case  they  found  it  necessary,  to  hold  office  for  five  years—- 
the  piofessedly  origiiial  term,  namely  that  assigped  t(^  the 
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fint  pair  of  oensora  in  the  Annals  falsified  in  the  interest 
of  democracy.    Hio  elections  which  the  new  consuls  fixed 
shortly  after  entering  on  their  office  fell,  in  evident  mockery 
of  the  senate,  on  the  two  consuls  of  682,  Gnneus 
Lentvlus  Clodianus  and  Lucius  Gellius,  wbo  had 
been  removed  by  the  s^ate  from  their  commands  on  ao* 
eount  of  their  wretched  Tnanagement  of  the  war  against 
Spartacus  (p.  104).     It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  these 
men  put  in  motion  all  the  means  which  their  important  and 
grave  office  placed  at  their  command,  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  homage  to  the  new  holders  of  power  and  of  annoy- 
ing the  senate.    At  least  an  eighth  part  of  the  senate,  sixty- 
four  senators,  a  number  hitherto  unpiaralleled,  were  deleted 
from  the  roll,  including  Gaius  Antonius,  forrr.crly  impeached 
without  success  by  Gaius  Caesar  (p.  116),  Publius  Lentulus 
Sura,  the  consul  of  688,  and  in  all  probability 
not  a  few  of  the  most  obnoxious  creatures  of 
Bulla. 

Thus  in  684  they  had  reverted  in  the  main  to  the  ar- 
rangements that  subsisted  before  the  Sullan 
restoration.  Again  the  multitude  of  the  capi- 
tal was  fed  from  the  state-chest,  in  other  words 
from  the  provinces ;  again  the  tribunician  au- 
thority gave  to  every  demagogue  a  legal  license  to  overtun 
the  arrangements  of  the  state;  again  the  moneyed  nobilit}, 
as  fiurmers  of  the  revenue  and  possessed  of  the  judicial  con 
trol  over  the  governors,  raised  their  heads  alongside  of  the 
government  as  powerfully  as  ever  ;  again  the  senate  trem- 
bled before  the  verdict  of  jurymen  of  the  equestrian  order 
and  before  the  censorial  censure.  The  system  of  Sulla, 
which  had  based  the  monopoly  of  power  by  the  nobility  on 
the  political  annihilation  of  the  mercantile  aristocracy  and 
of  demagogism,  was  thus  completely  overthrown.  Leav- 
ing out  of  view  iome  subordinate  enactments  the  abolition 
of  which  was  not  overtaken  till  aflerwards,  such  as  the 
restoration  of  the  right  of  self<K>mpletion  to  the  priestly 
eollegea  (iii.  486),  nothing  of  the  general  ordinances  of 
BoUa  survived  except  on  the  one  hand  concesnionA  which  hf 
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aimself  found  it  necessary  to  make  to  the  opposition,  mkA 
as  the  recognition  of  the  Roman  citizenship  of  all  the  Ital- 
ians, and,  on  the  other  hand,  enactments  without  any  marked 
partisan  tendency,  and  with  which  therefore  even  judioiouf 
democrats  found  no  fault — such  as,  among  others,  the  re* 
striction  of  the  freedmen,  the  regulation  of  the  functions  of 
the  magistrates,  and  the  material  alterations  in  criminal 
law. 

The  coalition  was  more  agreed  regarding  these  ques> 
tions  of  principle  than  with  respect  to  the  personal  quefr 
tions  which  such  a  political  revolution  raised.  As  migbl 
be  expected,  the  democrats  were  not  content  with  the  gen* 
eral  recognition  of  their  programme;  but  they  now  de* 
manded  a  restoration  in  their  own  sense — revival  of  tha 
commemoration  of  their  dead,  punishment  of  the  murder- 
ers, recall  of  the  proscribed  from  exile,  removal  of  the 
political  disqualification  that  lay  on  their  children,  restora- 
tion of  the  estates  confiscated  by  Sulla,  indemnification  at 
the  expense  of  the  heirs  and  assistants  of  the  dictator. 
These  were  certainly  the  logical  consequences  which  ensued 
from  a  pure  victory  of  the  democracy  ;  but  the  victory  of 
the  coalition  of  d83  was  very  far  from  being 
such.  The  democracy  gave  to  it  their  name  and 
their  programme,  but  it  was  the  oflioers  who  had  joined  the 
movement,  and  above  all  Pompeius,  that  gave  to  it  power 
and  completion ;  and  these  could  never  yield  their  consent 
to  a  reaction  which  would  not  only  have  shaken  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  to  its  foundations,  but  would  have  ulti- 
mately turned  against  themselves — men  still  had  a  lively 
recollection  whose  blood  Pompeius  had  shed,  and  how  Craa* 
■us  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  enormous  fortune.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  but  at  the  same  time  significant  of 
the  weakness  of  the  democracy,  that  the  coali- 
tion of  683  took  not  the  slightest  step  towards 
procuring  for  the  democrats  revenge  or  even  rehabilitation. 
The  supplementary  collection  of  all  the  purchase  money 
itill  outstanding  for  confiscated  estates  bought  by  auction 
or  even  remitted  to  the  purchasers  by  Sulla— ^fo/  which  thf 
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Leotalus  provided  m  a  special  law— can  hardly  bt 
regarded  as  an  exception;  lor  though  not  a  few  Sullana 
were  thereby  aeyerely  affected  in  their  personal  interest 
yet  the  measure  itself  was  essentially  a  confirmation  of  Um 
eoDBsoationa  undertaken  by  Sulla. 

The  work  of  Sulla  was  thus  destroyed ;  but  what  the 
T-y,,jft^  future  order  of  things  was  to  be  was  a  questioii 
^^^S<r  ™*^  rather  ^n  decided  by  that  destruction* 
g^<tf  The  ooalition,  kept  together  solely  by  the  com- 

mon object  of  setting  aside  the  work  of  restora- 
tion,  dissolved  of  itself^  if  not  in  name,  at  any  rate  in  real- 
ity, when  that  object  was  attained ;  while  the  question  to 
what  quarter  the  preponderance  of  power  was  in  the  first 
instance  to  £ill  seemed  approaching  an  equally  speedy  and 
▼iolent  solution.  The  armies  of  Pompeius  and  Crassus 
atill  lay  before  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  former  had  in- 
deed promised  to  disband  his  soldiers  after  his  triumph 
(last  day  of  Dec,  683) ;  but  he  had  left  his 
promise  unperformed,  in  order  that  the  revolu- 
tion  in  the  state  might  be  completed  without  hindrance  ur.. 
der  the  pressure  which  the  Spanish  army  in  front  of  the 
capital  exercised  over  the  city  and  the  senate — a  precedent 
which  in  like  manner  applied  to  the  army  of  Crassus.  This 
reason  now  existed  no  longer ;  but  still  the  dissolution  of 
the  armies  was  postponed.  Matters  looked  as  if  one  of  the 
two  generals  allied  with  the  democracy  would  seize  the 
military  dictatorship  and  place  oligarchs  and  democrats  in 
Ihe  same  chains;  and  this  one  could  only  be  Pompeius. 
From  the  first  Crassus  had  played  a  subordinate  part  in  the 
coalition ;  he  had  been  obliged  to  propose  himself,  and 
owed  even  liis  election  to  the  consulship  mainly  to  the 
proud  intercession  of  Pompeius.  Far  the  stronger,  Pom* 
peius  was  evidently  master  of  the  situation ;  if  he  availed 
himself  of  it,  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  but  become  what 
the  instinct  of  the  multitude  even  now  designated  him — the 
absolute  ruler  of  the  mightiest  state  in  the  civilized  world. 
Already  the  whole  mass  of  the  servile  crowded  Around  tho 
ftiture  monarch.    Already  his  weaker  opponents  were  seel& 
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ing  their  last  resource  in  a  new  coalition  ;  Crassus,  full  of 
old  and  reeent  jealousy  towards  the  younger  rival  who  m 
thoroughly  outstripped  him,  made  approac'hes  to  the  senati 
and  attempted  by  unprecedented  largesses  to  attadi  to  him- 
self the  multitude  of  the  capital — as  if  the  oligarchy  which 
Crassus  himself  had  helped  to  break  down,  and  the  ever 
angrutciful  multitude,  would  have  been  able  to  afford  any 
protection  whatever  against  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish 
army.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  armies  of  Pom 
peius  and  Crassus  would  come  to  blows  before  the  gates  of 
the  capitaL 

But  the  democrats  averted  this  catastrophe  by  their 
sagacity  and  their  pliancy.  For  their  party 
ment  of  too,  as  Well  as  for  the  senate  and  Crassus,  it  was 
ompenw.  all-important  that  Pompeius  should  not  seixn 
the  dictatorship ;  but  with  a  truer  discernment  of  theii 
own  weakness  and  of  the  character  of  their  powerful  oppo- 
nent their  leaders  tried  the  method  of  conciliation.  Pom- 
peius lacked  no  condition  for  grasping  at  the  crown  except 
the  first  of  all — true  kingly  courage.  We  have  already  d^ 
scribed  the  man^with  his  effort  to  be  at  once  loyal  repub- 
lican and  master  of  Rome,  with  his  vacillation  and  inde- 
cision, with  his  pliableness  that  concealed  itself  under  the 
boasting  of  independent  resolution.  This  was  the  first 
great  trial  to  which  destiny  subjected  him  ;  and  he  failed  to 
stand  it.  The  pretext  under  which  Pompeius  refused  to 
dismiss  the  army  was,  that  he  distrusted  Crassus  and  ther»> 
fore  could  not  take  the  initiative  in  disbanding  the  soldiers. 
The  democrats  induced  Crassus  to  make  gracious  advances 
in  the  matter,  and  to  present  overtures  of  peace  to  his  col- 
league before  the  eyes  of  all ;  in  public  and  in  private  they 
besought  the  latter  that  to  the  double  merit  of  having  van- 
quished the  enemy  and  reconciled  the  parties  he  would  add 
the  third  and  yet  greater  service  of  preserving  internal 
peace  to  his  country,  and  banishing  the  fearful  spectre  of 
civil  war  with  which  they  were  threatened.  Whatevet 
could  tell  on  a  vain,  unskilful,  vacillating  man — all  the  (lat» 
tering  arts  of  diplomacy,  all  the  theatrical  apparatus  of 
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patriotio  enthusiasms-was  put  in  motion  to  obtain  the  d» 
aired  result ;  and — which  was  the  main  point — things  had 
by  the  well-timed  oonipliances  of  Crassus  assumed  such  a 
abapo,  that  Pompeius  had  no  alternative  but  either  to  come 
forward  openly  as  tyrant  of  Rome  or  to  retire.  So  he  at 
length  yielded  and  consented  to  disband  the  troops.  The 
cjmmand  in  the  Mithradatic  war,  which  he  doubtless  hopeo 
lo  obtain  when  he  allowed  himself  to  be  chosen  consul  for 
684,  he  could  not  now  desire,  since  LucuUus 
seemed  to  have  practically  ended  that  war  with 
^  the  campaign  of  683.     He  deemed  it  beneath 

his  dignity  to  accept  the  consular  province 
amgoed  him  by  the  sraate  in  accordance  with  the  Sempro- 
Bian  law,  and  Crassus  in  this  followed  his  example.  Ao- 
eordingly  when  Pompeius  after  dischai^ng  his  soldiers  re- 
signed his  consulship  on  the  last  day  of  684,  he 
retired  for  the  time  wholly  from  public  affairs, 
and  declared  that  he  wished  thenceforth  to  live  a  quiet  life 
aa  a  simple  citizen.  He  had  put  himself  into  such  a  posi- 
tion that  he  was  obliged  to  grasp  at  the  crown  ;  and,  seeing 
that  he  was  not  willing  to  do  this,  no  part  was  lefl  to  him 
but  the  empty  one  of  a  candidate  resigning  his  pretensions 
to  a  throne. 

The  retirement  of  the  man,  to  whom  as  things  stood 
the  first  place  belonged,  from  the  political  stage 
B«iiite«,  and  produced  in  the  first  instance  nearly  the  same 
^**^**'  position  of  parties  which  we  found  in  the  Grac- 
dian  and  Marian  epochs.  Sulla  had  merely  strengthened 
the  senatorial  government,  not  created  it;  so,  afler  the 
bulwarks  erected  by  Sulla  had  fallen,  the  government 
nevertheless  remained  primarily  with  the  senate,  although| 
no  doubt,  the  constitution  with  which  it  governed — in  the 
main  the  restored  Gracchan  constitution — was  pervaded  by 
a  spirit  hostile  to  the  oligarchy.  The  democracy  had 
effected  the  re-establishment  of  the  Gracchan  constitution ; 
but  without  a  new  Gracchus  it  was  a  body  without  a  hcad^ 
and  that  neither  Pompeius  nor  Crassus  could  be  perma- 
nently such  a  heady  was  in  itself  dear  and  had  been  mads 
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military  and  political  power  which  he  might  ask.  For  th« 
oligarchy,  which  saw  in  the  popular  military  dictatorship 
their  certain  ruin,  and  in  Pompeius  himself  since  the  oo* 
alition  of  683  their  most  hated  foe,  this  was  «a 
overwhelming  blow ;  but  the  democratic  party 
also  conic  have  little  comfort  in  the  prospect.  However 
desirable  the  putting  an  end  to  the  government  of  the 
senate  could  uot  but  be  in  itself,  it  was,  if  it  took  place  in 
this  way,  far  less  a  victory  for  their  party  than  a  personal 
victory  for  their  over^powerfiil  ally.  In  the  latter  there 
might  easily  arise  a  far  more  dangerous  opponent  to  tha 
democratic  party  than  the  senate  had  been.  The  danger 
fortunately  avoided  a  few  years  before  by  the  disbanding 
of  the  Spanish  army  and  the  retirement  of  Pompeius  woul^ 
recur  in  an  increased  measure,  if  Pompeius  should  now  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  East. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  Pompeius  acted  or  at  least 
^^  allowed  others  to  act  in  his  behalf.     In  687  two 

Orerthrov       projects  of  law  Were  introduced,  one  of  which, 
toriai  rule,      besides  decreeing  the  discharge — long  demanded 
gower  of         by  the  democracy — of  the  soldiers  of  the  Asiatic 
ompei  army  who  had  served  their  term,  decreed  the 

recall  of  its  commander-in-chief  Lucius  LucuUus  and  the 
supplying  of  his  place  by  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  current 
year,  Gaius  Piso  or  Manius  Glabrio ;  while  the  second  re- 
vived and  extended  the  plan  proposed  seven  years  before 
by  the  senate  itself  for  clearing  the  seas  from  the  pirates. 
A  single  general  to  be  named  by  the  senate  from  tiio  oon- 
sulars  was  to  be  appointed,  to  hold  by  sea  exclusive  com- 
mand over  the  whole  Mediterranean  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  coasts  of  Pontus  and  Syria,  and  to  exercise 
hy  land,  concurrently  with  the  respective  Roman  governorSi 
supreme  command  over  the  whole  coasts  for  fifty  miles 
Inland.  The  office  *vas  secured  to  him  for  three  years. 
He  was  surrounded  by  a  staff,  such  as  Rome  had  never 
seen,  of  five-and-twenty  lieutenants  of  senatorial  rank,  all 
invested  with  praetorian  insignia  and  praetorian  powers,  an<? 
of  two  under-treasurers  with  quaestorian  prerogati  res,  alJ 
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of  them  selected  by  the  exclusive  will  of  the  commandei 
in-chief.  He  was  allowed  to  raise  as  many  as  120,000  in 
&iitrj,  7,000  cavalry,  500  ships  of  war,  and  for  this  p^jr 
pose  to  dispose  absolutely  of  the  means  of  the  provinoof 
and  client^states ;  moreover,  the  existing  vessels  of  war  and 
a  considerable  number  of  troops  were  at  once  handed  over 
to  him.  The  treasures  of  the  state  in  the  capital  and  in  the 
provinces  as  well  as  those  of  the  dependent  communities 
were  to  be  placed  absolutely  at  his  command,  and  in  spite 
of  the  severe  financial  dbtress  a  sum  of  £1,400,000 
(144,000,000  sesterces)  was  at  once  to  be  paid  to  him  from 
the  state-chest. 

It  is  clear  that  by  these  projects  of  law,  especially  by 
that  which  related  to  the  expedition  against  the  pirates,  the 
goyemmeut  of  the  senate  was  set  aside.  Doubtless  the 
ordinary  supreme  magistrates  nominated  by  the  burgesses 
were  of  themselves  the  proper  generals  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  extraordinary  magistrates  needed,  at  least 
according  to  strict  law,  confirmation  by  the  burgesses  in 
order  to  act  as  generals ;  but  in  the  appointment  to  par- 
ticular commands  no  influence  constitutionally  belonged  to 
the  community,  and  it  was  only  on  the  proposition  of  the 
senate,  or  at  any  rate  on  the  proposition  of  a  magistrate 
entitled  in  himself  to  exercise  the  office  of  general,  that  the 
oomitia  had  hitherto  occasionally  interfered  in  this  matter 
and  assigned  the  special  sphere  of  office.  On  this  point, 
ever  since  there  had  existed  a  Roman  free  state,  the  prac- 
tical decision  pertained  to  the  senate,  and  this  its  preroga* 
tive  had  in  the  course  of  time  obtained  full  recognition. 
No  doubt  the  democracy  had  already  assailed  it ;  but  even 
m  Uie  most  doubtful  of  the  cases  which  had  hitherto  occur 
red— the  transference  of  the  African  command  to  Gaiu9 
Marius  in  647  (iii.  193) — ^it  was  only  a  magis- 
trate constitutionally  entitled  to  hold  the  office 
of  general  that  was  entrusted  by  the  resolution  of  the  bur- 
gesses with  a  definite  expedition.  But  now  the  burgesses 
were  to  invest  any  private  man  at  their  pleasure  not  merelj 
with  th^  extraordinary  authority  of  the  supreme  magistraof 
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but  al&o  with  a  sphere  of  office  definitely  settled  by  them 
That  the  senate  had  to  choose  this  man  from  the  ranks  of 
the  ooiisulars,  was  a  mitigation  only  in  form  ;  for  the  seloo 
tioG  was  left  to  it  simply  because  there  was  really  no  choice, 
and  ii  presence  of  the  vehemently  excitdd  multitude  the 
senate  could  entrust  the  chief  command  oi  the  seas  and 
coasts  to  no  other  save  Pompeius  alone.  But  more  dan- 
gerous still  than  this  negation  in  principle  of  the  senatorial 
control  was  its  practical  abolition  by  the  institution  of  an 
office  of  almost  unlimited  military  and  financial  powers. 
While  the  office  of  general  was  formerly  restricted  to  a 
term  of  one  year,  to  a  definite  province,  and  to  military 
and  financial  resources  strictly  measured  out,  the  new  extn^ 
ordinary  office  had  from  the  outset  a  duration  of  three  years 
secured  to  it — which  of  course  did  not  preclude  a  farther 
prolongation  ;  had  the  greater  portion  of  all  the  provinoesi 
and  even  Italy  itself  which  was  formerly  free  from  military 
jurisdiction,  subordinated  to  it;  had  the  soldiers,  ships^ 
treasures  of  the  state  placed  almost  without  restriction  at 
its  disposal.  Even  the  primitive  fundamental  principle  in 
the  state-law  of  the  Roman  republic  which  we  have  just 
mentioned — that  the  highest  military  and  civil  authority 
could  not  be  conferred  without  the  co-operation  of  the  bur* 
gesses — was  infringed  in  favour  of  the  new  commander-in- 
chief.  Inasmuch  as  the  law  conferred  beforehand  on  the 
twenty -five  adjutants  whom  he  was  to  nominate  praetorian 
rank  and   praetorian   prerogatives,*  the  highest  office  of 

*  The  extraordinary  magisterial  power  (pro  contuUy  pro  praetort^ 
pro  guaestore)  might  according  to  Roman  state-law  originate  in  three 
ways.  It  might  arise  out  of  the  principle  which  applied  to  the  noiv 
urban-magistracies,  that  the  magistracy  continued  up  to  the  appointed 
legal  term  but  the  ofiScial  authority  up  to  the  arrival  of  the  successor, 
which  was  the  oldest,  simplest,  and  most  frequent  case.  Or  it  might 
arise  in  consequence  of  the  appropriate  organs — especially  the  comitia, 
and  in  later  times  also  perhaps  the  senate — nominating  a  chief  niagiS' 
trate  not  contemplated  in  the  constitution^  who  was  otherwise  on  r 
parity  with  the  ordinary  magistrate,  but  in  token  of  the  extraoi  dinars 
liatare  of  bis  oflSce  designated  himself  merely  **  in  stead  of  a  praetor  ^ 
or  **  oC  4  coBSol.*'    To  this  cUfs  belong  also  the  magistrates  nominated 
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republican  Rome  became  subordinate  to  a  newly-created 
offioe,  for  which  it  was  left  to  the  future  to  find  the  fitting 
Aame,  but  which  in  reality  even  now  involved  ia  it  the 
monarchy.  It  was  a  total  revolution  in  the  existing  order 
of  things,  for  which  the  foundation  was  laid  in  this  project 
of  law. 

These  measures  of  a  man  who  had  just  given  so  strik- 
ing proofs  of  his  vacillation  and  weakness  su]> 
JSS^S^  prise  us  by  their  decisive  energy.  Nevertheless 
2^1^^*^  the  fact  that  Pompeius  acted  on  this  occasion 
more  resolutely  than  during  his  consulate  is  very 
capable  of  explanation.  The  point  at  issue  was  not  that 
he  should  come  forward  at  once  as  monarch,  but  only  that 
lie  should  prepare  the  way  for  the  monarchy  by  a  military 
exceptional  measure,  which,  revolutionary  iis  it  was  in  its 
nature,  could  still  bo  accomplished  under  the  forms  of  the 

In  the  oidinary  way  as  quaestors,  and  then  extraordinarily  furnished 
with  praetorian  or  even  consular  authority  (qtuuMtoreg  pro  praetore  oi 
pro  conauU  ;  fiecker-Marquardt,  ill  1,  284),  in  which  quality,  for  exp 

ample,  Fublius  Lentulus  Marcellious  went  in  679  to  Cyrene 
2^  (Sallutft,  Hist.  ii.  89  Dietsch),  Gnaeus  Piso  in  689  to  Hither 

^  Spain  (Sallust,  Cat,  19),  and  Cato  in  696  to  Cyprus  (Veil. 

ii.  46).  Or,  lastly,  the  extraordinary  magisterial  authority 
might  rest  on  the  right  of  delegation  Tested  in  the  supreme  magistrate. 
If  he  left  the  boands  of  his  province  or  otherwise  was  prevented  from 
administering  his  office,  he  was  entitled  to  nominate  one  of  those  about 
him  M  his  substitute,  who  was  then  caUed  letjaUta  pro  praetore  (Sallust, 
Jmg.  86,  87,  88),  or,  if  the  choice  fell  on  the  quaestor,  giiaeeior  pro 
praetore  (Sallust,  luff,  103).  In  like  manner  he  was  entitled,  if  he  had 
no  quaestor,  to  eanse  the  quae^^rial  duties  to  be  dischaiged  by  one  of 
his  suite,  who  was  then  called  fegatue  pro  qu'restore^  a  name  which  is  to 
bf  mM  with,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  on  the  Macedonian  tetradrachms 

of  Sura,  lieutenant  of   the  governor  of   Macedonia  in 

665-667.  But  it  was  contrary  to  the  nature  of  delegation 
ml  tk^efore  according  to  the  older  state^law  InadmissablCf  thai  Uie 
hi^est  magistrate  should,  without  having  met  with  any  hind-ance  to 
the  discharge  of  his  functions,  immediately  upon  his  entering  (m  offioe 
invest  one  or  more  of  his  subordinates  with  supreme  authority ;  and 
thus  the  le'^aii  pro  praetore  of  the  proconsul  Pompeius  were  an  inno- 
vation, and  already  similar  in  kind  to  those  who  played  so  great  a  part 
)m  Um  tines  of  the  empire. 
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existing  constitution,  and  which  directly  led  Poropdui 
towards  the  old  object  of  his  wishes,  the  command  against 
Mithradates  and  Tigranes.  Important  reasons  of  expe- 
diency also  might  be  urged  for  the  emancipation  of  th« 
military  power  from  the  senate.  Pompeius  could  not  have 
forgotten  that  a  plan  designed  on  exactly  similar  principlea 
for  the  suppression  of  piracy  had  a  few  years  before  felled 
through  the  mismanagement  of  the  senate,  and  that  tho 
issue  of  the  Spanish  war  had  been  placed  in  extreme  jeop 
ardy  by  the  neglect  of  the  armie««  on  the  part  of  the  senate 
and  its  injudicious  conduct  of  the  finances ;  he  could  \sA 
fail  to  sec  what  were  the  feelings  with  which  the  great  ma* 
jority  of  the  aristocracy  regarded  him  as  a  renegade  Sullan, 
and  what  fate  was  in  store  for  him,  if  he  allowed  himsell 
to  be  sent  as  general  of  the  government  with  the  usual 
powers  to  the  East.  It  was  natural  therefore  that  he  should 
indicate  a  position  independent  of  the  senate  as  the  first 
condition  of  his  undertaking  the  command,  and  that  the 
burgesses  should  readily  agree  to  it  It  is  moreover  in  a 
high  degree  probable  that  Pompeius  was  on  this  occasion 
urged  to  more  rapid  action  by  those  around  him,  who  were, 
it  may  be  presumed,  not  a  little  indignant  at  his  retirement 
two  years  before.  The  projects  of  law  regarding  tho  recall 
of  Lucullus  and  the  expedition  against  the  pirates  were  in- 
troduced  by  the  tribune  of  the  people  Aulus  Gabinius,  a 
man  ruined  in  finances  and  morals,  but  a  dexterous  negotia* 
tor,  a  bold  orator,  and  a  brave  soldier.  Little  as  the  as- 
eurances  of  Pompeius,  that  he  had  no  wish  at  all  for  the 
chief  command  in  the  war  with  the  pirates  and  only  longed 
for  domestic  repose,  were  meant  in  earnest,  there  was  prob- 
ftbly  this  much  of  truth  in  them,  that  the  bold  and  active 
dient,  who  was  in  confidential  intercourse  with  Pompeiua 
ftnd  his  more  immediate  friends  and  who  completely  saw 
Uirough  the  situation  and  the  men,  took  the  decision  to  a 
considerable  extent  out  of  the  hands  of  his  shortsighted  and 
helpless  patron. 

The  democracy,  discontented  as  its  leaders  might  be  iv 
TiMputiM     secret,  could  not  well  come  publidy  forward 
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against  the  project  cf  law.     It  would,  to  all  ap 
aaunin        pearance,  have  been  in  no  case  able  to  hinde? 
***  the  carrying  of  the  law;    but  it  would  hay€ 

openly  broken  with  Pompeius  and  thereby  compelled  him 
4ther  to  make  approaches  to  the  oligarchy  or  regardlcssly 
«>  pursue  his  personal  policy  in  the  face  of  both  parties. 
No  criurse  was  lefb  to  the  democrats  but  still  to  adhere  to 
their  alliance  with  Pompeius,  hollow  as  it  was,  and  to  en 
brace  the  present  opportunity  of  at  least  definitively  over 
throwing  the  senate  and  passing  over  from  opposition  into 
government,  leaving  the  ulterior  issue  to  the  future  and  to 
the  well-known  weakness  of  Pompeius'  character.  Accord* 
ingly  their  leaders — the  praetor  Lucius  Quinctius,  the  same 
who  seven  years  before  had  exerted  himself  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  tribunician  power  (p.  114),  and  the  late  quaestor 
Gains  Caesar — supported  the  Gabinian  proposals. 

The  privileged  classes  were  furious— not  merely  the 
nobility,  but  also  the  mercantile  aristocracy,  which  felt  ite 
exclusive  rights  endangered  by  so  thorough  a  state-revolu- 
tion and  once  more  recognized  its  true  patron  in  the  senate. 
When  the  tribune  Gabinius  afler  the  introduction  of  his 
furoposals  appeared  in  the  senate-house,  the  fathers  of  the 
dty  were  almost  on  the  point  of  strangling  him  with  their 
own  hands,  without  considering  in  their  zeal  how  extremely 
disadvantageous  to  them  this  method  of  arguing  must  have 
ultimately  proved.  The  tribune  escaped  to  the  Forum  and 
summoned  the  multitude  to  storm  the  senate-house,  when 
)U8t  at  the  right  time  the  sitting  terminated.  The  consul 
PisOy  the  champion  of  the  oligarchy,  who  accidently  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  multitude,  would  have  certainly  be- 
come a  victim  to  popular  fury,  had  not  Gabinius  come  up 
and,  in  order  that  his  certain  success  n^ight  not  le  endun- 
gnred  by  unseasonable  acts  of  violence,  liberated  the  con 
sul.  Meanwhile  the  exasperation  of  the  multitude  remained 
undiminished  and  constantly  found  fresh  nourishment  in 
the  high  prices  of  grain  and  the  numerous  rumours  more 
or  less  absurd  which  were  in  circulation — such  jis  thai 
I^ucius  Luculhii  had  invested  the  money  entrusted  to  hira 
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for  carrying  on  the  war  at  interest  in  Rome,  or  had  at- 
tempted with  its  aid  to  withdraw  the  praetor  Quinotliii 
from  the  cause  of  the  people ;  that  the  senate  intended  to 
prepare  for  the  ^'second  Romulus,''  as  they  called  Poin* 
peius,  the  fate  of  the  first,*  and  other  reports  of  a  lik^ 
character. 

Amidst  this  state  of  things  the  day  of  voting  arrived. 
The  multitude  stood  densely  packed  in  the 
Forum ;  all  the  buildings,  whence  the  rostra 
could  be  seen,  were  covered  even  on  the  roofs  with  mcn« 
All  the  colleagues  of  Gabinius  had  promised  their  veto  to 
the  senate ;  but  in  presence  of  the  suiting  masses  all  were 
lilent  except  the  single  Lucius  Trebellius,  who  had  sworn 
to  himself  and  the  senate  rather  to  die  than  yield.  When 
the  latter  exercised  his  veto,  Gabinius  immediately  intei^ 
rupted  the  voting  on  his  projects  of  law  and  proposed  to 
the  assembled  people  to  deal  with  his  refractory  colleague, 
as  Octavius  had  fc^rmerly  been  dealt  with  on  the  propose 
tion  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  (iii.  116),  namely,  to  depose  him 
immediately  from  office.  The  vote  was  taken  and  the 
reading  out  of  the  voting  tablets  began ;  when  the  first 
seventeen  tribes,  which  came  to  be  read  out,  had  declared 
for  the  proposal  and  the  next  affirmative  vote  would  give  it 
the  majority,  Trebellius,  forgetting  his  oath,  pusillanimously 
withdrew  his  veto.  In  vain  the  tribune  Otho  then  endeav- 
oured to  procure  at  least  the  election  of  two  generals — the 
old  duumviri  navales  (i.  531) — ^instead  of  one;  in  vain  the 
aged  Quintus  Catulus,  the  most  respected  man  in  the  sen* 
ate,  exerted  his  last  energies  to  secure  that  the  lieutenant 
generals  should  not  be  nominated  by  the  commandor-in* 
ihief,  but  chosen  by  the  people.  Otho  could  not  even 
procure  a  hearing  amidst  the  noise  of  the  multitude ;  the 
well-calculated  complaisance  of  Gabinius  procured  a  hearing 
for  Catulus,  and  in  respectful  silence  the  multitude  listened 
to  the  old  man's  words ;  but  they  were  nevertheless  thrown 
away.    The  proposals  were  not  merely  converted  into  lav 

*  Aooocding  to  the  lefpend  king  Romalus  wag  torn  in  pieces  by  tbt 
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wfth  all  the  olaases  unaltered,  but  the  spedal  stipplement 
Bfj  requests  made  by  Pompeius  were  instantvieously  and 
eompletelj  agreed  to. 

With  high-strung  hopes  men  saw  the  two  generals 

Pompeius  and  Olabrio  depart  for  their  destina* 
JJIiJJJiJ.  tions.  The  price  of  grain  had  fallen  immediately 
jlj^  ™      after  the  passing  of  the  Gabinian  laws  to  the 

ordinary  rates — an  evidence  of  the  hopes  at 
tadied  to  the  grand  expedition  and  its  glorious  leader. 
These  hopes  were,  as  we  shall  have  afterwards  to  relate, 
not  merely  fulfilled,  but  surpassed :  in  three  months  the 
dearing  of  the  seas  was  completed.  Since  the  Hannibal io 
war  the  Roman  government  had  displayed  no  such  energy 
m  external  action ;  as  compared  with  the  lax  and  incapable 
administration  of  the  oligarchy,  the  democratic-military 
oppodtion  had  most  brilliantly  made  good  its  title  to  grasp 
and  wield  the  reins  of  the  state.  The  equally  unpatriotic 
and  unskilful  attempts  of  the  consul  Piso  to  put  paltry 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  arrangements  of  Pompeius  for 
the  suppression  of  piracy  in  Narbonese  Gaul  only  increased 
the  exasperation  of  the  burgesses  against  the  oligarchy  and 
their  enthusiasm  for  Pompeius;  it  was  nothing  but  the 
personal  mtervention  of  the  latter,  that  prevented  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people  from  summarily  removing  the  consul 
from  his  office. 

Meanwhile  the  confusion  on  the  Asiatic  continent  had 
beoome  still  worse.  Glabrio,  who  was  to  take  up  in  the 
stead  of  Lucullus  the  chief  command  against  Mithradates 
and  Tigranes,  had  remained  stationary  in  the  west  of  Asia 
Minor  and,  while  instigating  the  soldiers  by  various  procla 
mations  against  Lucullus,  had  not  entered  on  the  supreme 
command,  so  that  Lucullus  was  forced  to  retain  it.  Against 
Mithradates,  of  course,  nothing  was  done ;  the  Pontic  cav* 
airy  plundered  fearlessly  and  with  impunity  in  Bithynia  and 
Gappadocia.  Pompeius  had  been  led  by  the  piratical  wai 
to  proceed  with  his  army  to  Asia  Minor ;  nothing  seemed 
more  natural  than  to  invest  him  with  the  supreme  command 
in  the  Fontio-Armenian  war,  to  which  he  himself  had  long 
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■spired.  But  the  democratic  party  did  Dot|  as  may  b( 
readily  conceived,  share  the  wishes  of  its  general,  and  care 
fully  avoided  taking  the  initiative  in  the  matter.  It  is  very 
probable  that  it  had  induced  Gabinius  not  to  entrust  botk 
Uie  war  with  Mithradates  and  that  witji  the  pirates  from  tht 
outset  to  Pompeius,  but  to  entrust  the  former  to  Glabrio  | 
upon  no  account  could  it  now  desire  to  increase  and  per 
petuate  the  exceptional  position  of  the  already  too  powe]> 
fill  general.  Pompeius  himself  retained  according  to  his 
custom  a  passive  attitude ;  and  perhaps  he  would  in  reality 
have  returned  home  after  fulfilling  the  commission  whidi 
ho  had  received,  but  for  the  occur«*ence  of  an  incident  un* 
expected  by  all  parties. 

— -One  Gains  Manilius,  an  utterly  worthless  and  insigniii- 
^^  cant  man,  had  when  tribune  of  the  people  by 

^'•nfl*"  his  unskilful  projects  of  legislation  lost  favour 
both  with  the  aristocracy  and  with  the  demoo 
racy.  In  the  hope  of  sheltering  himself  under  the  wing  of 
the  powerful  general,  if  he  should  procure  for  the  latter 
what  every  one  knew  that  he  eagerly  desired  but  had  not 
the  boldness  to  ask,  Manilius  proposed  to  the  burgesses  to 
recall  the  governors  Glabrio  from  Bithynia  and  Pontus  and 
Marcius  Rex  from  Cilicia,  and  to  entrust  their  offices  as  well 
as  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  East,  apparently  without 
any  fixed  limit  as  to  time  and  at  any  rate  with  the  freest 
authority  to  conclude  peace  and  alliance,  to  the  proconsul 
of  the  seas  and  coasts  in  addition  to  his  previous  office  (beg. 
of  688).  This  occurrence  very  clearly  showed 
how  disorganized  was  the  machinery  of  the 
Roman  constitution,  when  the  power  of  legislation  was 
placed  as  respected  the  initiative  in  the  hands  of  any  dema 
gogue  however  insignificant,  and  as  respected  the  final  de> 
termination  in  the  hands  of  the  incapable  multitude,  whilr 
It  at  the  same  time  was  extended  to  the  most  important 
questions  of  administration.  The  Manilian  proposal  wac 
acceptable  to  none  of  the  political  parties ;  yet  it  scarcely 
anywhere  encountered  serious  resistance.  The  democratic 
teaders,^for  the  same  reasons  which  had  forced  them  t« 
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■loqiiiesoe  in  the  Gabinian  law,  oould  not  venture  earnestly 
to  oppose  the  Manilian;  they  kept  their  displeasure  and 
their  fears  to  themselves  and  spoke  in  public  for  the  genoi 
ral  of  the  democracy.  The  moderate  Optimates  dedarec' 
themselves  for  the  Manilian  proposal,  because  after  the 
Gabinian  law  resistance  in  any  case  was  vain,  and  far«eeing 
men  already  perceived  that  the  true  policy  for  the  senate 
was  to  make  approadies  as  fiur  as  possible  tci  Pompeius  and 
to  draw  him  over  to  their  side  on  occasion  of  the  breach 
which  might  be  foreseen  between  him  and  the  democrats. 
The  trimmers  blessed  the  day  when  they  too  seemed  to 
have  an  opinion  and  could  come  forward  decidedly  without 
losing  fiivour  with  either  of  the  parties — it  is  significant 
that  Marcus  Cicero  first  appeared  as  an  orator  on  the  politi- 
cal platform  in  defence  of  the  Manilian  proposaL  The 
strict  Optimates  alone,  with  Quintus  Catulus  at  their  head, 
showed  at  least  their  colours  and  spoke  against  the  propo- 
sition. Of  course  it  was  converted  into  law  by  a  majority 
bordering  on  unanimity.  Pompeius  thus  obtained,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  earlier  extensive  powers,  the  administration 
of  the  most  important  provinces  of  Asia  Minor — so  that 
there  scarcely  remained  a  spot  of  land  within  the  wide 
Rouian  domains  that  had  not  obeyed  him — and  the  conduct 
of  a  war  as  to  which,  like  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  men 
oould  tell  where  and  when  it  began,  but  not  where  and 
when  it  might  end.  Never  since  Rome  stood  had  such 
|K>wer  been  united  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man. 

The  Gabinio-Manilian  proposals  terminated  the  strug- 
gle between  the  senate  and  the  popular  party, 
5Jjj25Si  which  the  Sempronian  laws  had  begun  sixty* 
J^J^J^'  seven  years  before.  As  the  Sempron'an  lavs 
first  constituted  the  revolutionary  pai*ty  into  a 
political  opposition,  the  Gabinio-Manilian  first  converted  it 
from  the  opposition  into  the  government ;  and  as  it  iiui 
been  a  gi-eat  moment  when  the  first  breach  in  the  existing 
constitution  was  made  by  disregarding  the  veto  of  Octavius, 
it  was  a  moment  no  less  full  of  significance  when  thu  las( 
bulwark  of  the  senatorial  rule  fell  with  the  withdrawivl  of 
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Trebellius.  This  was  relt  on  both  sides  and  even  he  indoi 
lent  souls  of  the  senators  were  convulsively  roused  by  thii 
death-struggle ;  but  yet  the  war  as  to  the  oonstitution  ter 
minated  in  a  very  different  and  far  more  pitiful  fiwhiob  thav 
it  had  begun.  A  youth  in  every  sense  noble  had  com* 
menced  the  revolution  ;  it  was  concluded  by  pert  intrigaen 
and  demagogues  of  the  lowest  type.  On  the  other  hand 
while  the  Optimates  had  begun  the  struggle  with  a  meai» 
urcd  resistance  and  with  a  defence  which  earnestly  main 
tained  even  the  forlorn  poets,  they  ended  widi  taking  th^ 
initiative  in  club-law,  with  grandiloquent  weakness,  and 
with  pitiful  perjury.  What  had  once  appeared  a  daring 
dream,  was  now  attained  ;  the  senate  had  ceased  to  govern. 
But  when  the  few  old  men,  who  had  seen  the  first  storms 
of  revolution  and  heard  the  words  of  the  Gracchi,  oom- 
pared  that  time  with  the  present,  they  found  that  every- 
thing had  in  the  interval  changed — countrymen  and  citi- 
sens,  state-law  and  military  discipline,  life  and  manners; 
and  well  might  those  painfully  smile,  who  compared  the 
ideals  of  the  Gracchan  period  with  their  realization.  Sudi 
reflections  however  belonged  to  the  past.  For  the  present 
and  perhaps  also  for  the  future  the  fall  of  the  aristocracy 
was  an  accomplished  fiict.  The  oligarchs  resembled  an 
army  utterly  broken  up,  whose  scattered  bands  might  serve 
to  reinforce  another  body  of  troops,  but  could  no  longer 
themselves  keep  the  field  or  risk  a  combat  on  their  own 
account.  But  as  the  old  struggle  came  to  an  end,  a  new 
one  was  simultaneously  banning — the  struggle  between 
the  two  powers  hitherto  leagued  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
aristocratic  constitution,  the  civil-democratic  opposition  and 
the  military  power  daily  aspiring  to  greater  ascendancy. 
The  exceptional  position  of  Pompeius  even  under  the 
Gabinian,  and  much  more  under  the  Manilian,  law  was  in> 
compatible  with  a  republican  organization.  He  had  been, 
as  even  then  his  opponents  urged  with  good  reason,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Gabinian  law  not  as  admiral,  but  as  ri^i^ont 
of  the  empire ;  not  unjustly  was  he  designated  by  a  Greek 
fioniiiar  with  Eastern  affurs  '*  king  of  kings."     If  he  should 
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hereafter,  on  returning  from  the  East  once  more  victoriouf 
and  with  increased  glory,  with  well-filled  chests,  and  with 
troops  ready  for  battle  and  devoted  to  his  cause,  stretch 
forth  his  hand  to  seize  Uie  crown — who  would  then  arrest 
his  arm  1  Was  the  consular  Quintus  Catulus,  forsooth,  to 
iummon  forth  the  senators  against  the  first  general  of  his 
time  and  his  experienced  legions?  or  was  the  designated 
aedile  Gains  Caesar  to  call  forth  the  civic  multitude,  whose 
«jea  he  had  just  feasted  on  his  three  hundred  and  twenty 
f>air8  of  gladiators  with  their  silver  equipments  ?  Soon, 
ezdaimed  Catulus,  it  would  be  necessary  once  more  to  flea 
<o  the  rocks  of  the  Capitol,  in  order  to  save  liberty.  It 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  prophet,  that  the  storm  came  not 
is  he  expected  from  the  East,  but  that  on  the  contrary  fate, 
Adfilling  his  words  more  literaliy  than  he  himself  antid- 
pated,  brought  on  the  destroying  tempest  a  few  years  latsr 
from  GauL 


i 


CHAPTER  nr. 

POMPSIUS   AND   THE   EAST. 

We  have  already  seen  how  wretched  was  the  state  of 
the  aflfairs  of  Rome  by  land  and  sea  in  the  Eas^ 
■oi^rMM       when  at  the  commencement  of  687  Pompeius^ 
ii^'  with  an  almost  absolute  plenitude  of  power, 

undertook  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the 
pirates.     He  began  by  dividing  the  immense  field  com- 
mitted to  him  into  thirteen  districts  and  assigning  to  each 
of  these  districts  a  lieutenant,  for  the  purpose  of  equipping 
ships  and  men  there,  of  searching  the  coasts,  and  of  cap 
turing  piratical  vessels  or  chasing  them  into  the  meshes  of 
a  colleague.     He  himself  went  with  the  best  part  of  the 
ships  of  war  that  were  available — among  which  on  this 
occasion  also  those  of  Rhodes  were  distinguished — early 
in  the  year  to  sea,  and  swept  in  the  first  place  the  Sicilian, 
African,  and  Sardinian  waters,  with  a  view  especially  to  r^ 
establish  the  supply  of  grain  from  these  provinces  to  Italy. 
His  lieutenants   meanwhile  addressed   themselves  to   the 
clearing  of  the  Spanish  and  Gallic  coasts.     It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  consul  Piso  attempted   from  Rome  to 
prevent  the  levies  which  Marcus  Poraponius  the  legate  of 
Pompeius  instituted  by  virtue  of  the  Gabinian  law  in  the 
pn>vince  of   Narbo — ^an  imprudent  proceeding,  to   chock 
which,  and  »t  the  same  time  to  keep  the  just  indignation 
of  the  multitude  against  the  consul  within  legal  bound<j 
Pompeius    temporarily   reappeared    in    Rome    (p.    137). 
When  at  the  end  of  forty  days  the  navigation  had  beeu 
everywhere  set  free  in  the  western  basin  of  the  Mcditer 
ranean,  Pompeius  proceeded  with  sixty  of  his  best  vessels 
to  the  eastern  seas,  and  first  of  all  to  the  original  and  maio 
■eat  of  piracy,  the  Lycian  anil  Cilician  waters.     On  the 
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Iiew8  of  the  approach  of  the  Roman  fleet  the  piratical  barks 
everywhere  disappeared  from  the  open  sea ;  and  even  the 
strong  Lycian  fortresses  of  Anticragus  and  Cragus  surren- 
dered without  offering  serious  resistance.  The  well-calcu 
iated  moderation  of  Pompeius  helped  more  than  fear  to 
Dpen  the  gates  of  these  scarcely  accessible  marine  strong* 
holds.  His  predecessors  had  ordered  every  captured  free* 
booter  to  be  n^led  to  the  cross ;  without  hesitation  he  gave 
quarter  to  all,  and  treated  iu  particular  the  common  rowers 
found  in  the  captured  piratical  vessels  with  unusual  indul- 
fgsao^  The  bold  Cilician  sea-kings  alone  ventured  on  an 
attempt  to  maintain  at  least  their  own  waters  by  arms 
igainst  the  Romans ;  after  having  placed  their  children  and 
wives  and  their  rich  treasures  for  security  in  the  mountain- 
fortresses  of  the  Taurus,  they  awaited  the  Roman  fleet  at 
the  western  frontier  of  Cilicia,  in  the  offing  of  Coracesiuiii. 
But  the  ships  of  Porapeius,  well  manned  and  well  provided 
with  all  implements  of  war,  achieved  a  complete  victory. 
Without  fiirther  hindrance  he  landed  and  began  to  storm 
•od  break  up  the  mountain-castles  of  the  corsairs,  while  he 
sontinued  to  offer  to  themselves  freedom  and  life  as  the 
price  of  submission.  Soon  the  great  multitude  desinted 
from  the  continuance  of  a  hopeless  war  in  their  strongholds 
and  mountains,  and  consented  to  submit.  Forty-nine  days 
after  Pompeius  had  appeared  in  the  eastern  seas,  Cilicia  was 
subdued  and  the  war  at  an  end. 

Hie  rapid  suppression  of  piracy  was  a  great  reliel  but 
not  a  grand  achievement ;  the  corsairs  could  as  little  '"^opo 
widi  the  resources  of  the  Roman  state  which  had  been 
called  forth  in  lavish  measure  as  the  combined  gang<t  of 
thieves  in  a  great  city  can  cope  with  a  well-organized  police. 
It  was  a  naive  proceeding  to  celebrate  such  a  razzia  lui  a 
victory.  But  when  compared  with  the  prolonged  coatinu- 
ince  and  the  vast  and  daily  increasing  extent  of  the  eviL  it 
was  natural  that  the  surprisingly  rapid  subjugation  of  the 
dreaded  pirates  should  make  a  most  powerful  impression 
on  the  public ;  and  the  more  so,  that  this  was  the  first  trial 
of  nil€   >entrali7.ed  in  a  single  hand,  and  the  parties  were 
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eagerly  waitiog  to  see  whether  that  hand  would  understand 
the  art  of  ruling  better  than  the  coll^iate  body  had  done. 
Neaily  400  ships  and  boats,  including  90  war  vessels  prop- 
erly so  called,  were  either  taken  by  Pompeius  or  surren- 
dered to  him ;  in  all  about  1,300  piratical  vessels  are  said 
to  have  been  destroyed ;  besides  which  the  richly  filled 
arsenals  and  magazines  of  the  buccaneers  were  burnt.  Of 
the  pirates  about  10,000  perished  ;  upwards  of  20,000  fell 
Into  the  hands  of  the  victor  alive ;  whlie  Publius  Clodiua 
the  admiral  of  the  Roman  army  stationed  in  Cilicia,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  individuals  carried  off  by  the  piratesi 
some  of  them  long  believed  at  home  to  be  dead,  obtained 
once  more  their  freedom  through  Pompeius.  In  the  sum* 
mer  of  687,  three  months  ailer  the  banning 
of  the  campaign,  commerce  resumed  its  wonted 
oourse  and  instead  of  the  former  famine  abundance  pre> 
vailed  in  Italy. 

A  disagreeable  interlude  in  the  island  of  Crete,  how- 
ever, disturbed  in  some  measure  this  pleasing 
Srtwwm""  success  of  the  Roman  arms.  There  Quintus 
^STii^  Metelius  was  stationed  in  the  second  year  of 
teUvuiaato  i^[^  command,  and  was  employed  in  finishing 
the  subjugation — already  substantially  effected 
—of  the  island  (p.  97),  when  Pompeius  appeared  in  the 
eastern  waters.  A  collision  was  natural,  for  according  to 
the  Gabinian  law  the  command  of  Pompeius  extended  ooa- 
currently  with  that  of  Metelius  over  the  whole  island,  which 
stretched  to  a  great  length  but  was  nowhere  more  than 
eighty  miles  broad ;  but  Pompeius  was  considerate  enough 
Lot  to  assign  it  to  any  of  his  lieutenants.  The  still  resist- 
ing Cretan  communities  however,  who  had  seen  their  sub- 
dued countrymen  taken  to  task  by  Metelius  with  the  most 
eruel  severity  and  had  learned  on  the  other  hand  the  gentle 
terms  which  Pompeius  was  in  the  habit  of  imposing  on  the 
plaoes  which  surrendered  to  him  in  the  south  of  Asia  Minor, 
preferred  to  give  in  their  joint  surrender  to  Pompeius.  He 
accepted  it  in  Pamphylia,  where  he  was  at  the  moment, 
Ciom  Uieir  envcva.  and  aent  along  with  th  >m  hia  legate 
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Lncias  Octavius  to  announoe  to  Metellus  the  conoluBion  of 
the  oonyentions  and  to  take  over  the  towns.  This  proceed- 
ing wasy  no  doubt,  not  like  that  of  a  colleague ;  but  formal 
right  was  wholly  on  the  side  of  Ponipeius,  and  Metellus 
was  most  evidently  in  the  wrong  when,  utterly  ignoring 
the  convention  of  the  cities  with  Pompeius,  he  continued 
to  treat  them  as  hostile.  In  vain  Octavius  protested ;  in 
▼ain,  as  he  had  himself  come  without  troops,  he  summoned 
frfim  Achaia  Lucius  Sisenna,  the  lieutenant  of  Pompeius 
stationed  there;  Metellus,  not  troubling  himself  about 
either  Octavius  or  Sisonna,  besieged  Eleutherna  and  took 
Lappa  by  storm,  where  Octavius  in  person  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  ignominiously  dismissed,  while  the  Cretans  who 
were  taken  with  him  were  consigned  to  the  executioner. 
Accordingly  formal  conflicts  took  place  between  the  troops 
of  Sisenna,  at  whose  head  Octavius  placed  himself  afVer 
that  leader's  death,  and  those  of  Metellus ;  even  when  the 
former  had  been  commanded  to  return  to  Achaia,  Octavius 
continued  the  war  in  concert  with  the  Cretan  Aristion,  and 
Hierapytna,  where  both  made  a  stand,  was  only  subdued 
by  Metellus  after  the  most  obsUuate  resistance. 

In  reality  the  zealous  Optimate  Metellus  had  thus  be- 
gun formal  civil  war  at  his  own  hand  against  the  general- 
issimo of  the  democracy.  It  shows  the  indescribable  dis- 
organization in  the  Roman  state,  that  these  incidents  led  to 
nothing  farther  than  a  bitter  coiTespondence  between  the 
two  generals,  who  a  couple  of  years  afterwards  were  sitting 
once  more  peacefully  and  even  '*  amicably  "  side  by  side  in 
the  senate. 

Pompeius  during  these  events  remained  in  Cilicia ;  pre- 
PMBpeiiu  pwing  for  the  next  year,  as  it  seemed,  a  cam- 
iikrtUw         paign  against  the  Cretans  or  rather  against  Me- 


•onimani        tellus,  in  reality  waiting  for  the  signal  which 
mhxa-  should  call  him  to  interfere  in  the  utterly  con* 

fused  affairs  of  the  continent  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  portion  of  the  Lucullan  army  that  was  still  left  after 
the  losses  which  it  had  suffered  and  the  departure  of  the 
Flmbrian  l^ions  remained  inactive  on  the  upper  Hal^s  io 
Vol.  IV.— 7 
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Iihe  country  of  tho  Trocmi  bordering  on  the  Pontic  tcm 
torj.  Lucullus  still  held  provisionally  the  chief  command, 
as  his  nominated  successor  Glabrio  continued  to  linger  in 
the  west  of  Asia  Minor.  The  three  legions  commanded  by 
Quintus  Marcius  Rex  lay  equally  inactive  in  Cilicia.  The 
Pontic  territory  was  again  wholly  in  the  power  of  king 
Mithradates,  who  made  the  individuals  and  communitiot 
that  had  joined  the  Romans,  such  as  the  town  of  Elupatoria, 
pay  for  their  revolt  with  cruel  severity.  The  kings  of  the 
£ast  did  not  proceed  to  any  serious  offensive  movement 
against  the  Romans,  either  because  it  formed  no  part  of 
their  plan,  or — as  was  asserted — ^because  the  landing  of 
Pompeius  in  Cilicia  induced  Mithradates  and  Tigranes  to 
desist  from  advancing  farther.  The  Manilian  law  realized 
the  secretly  cherished  hopes  of  Pompeius  more  rapidly 
than  he  probably  himself  anticipated ;  Glabrio  and  R«i 
were  recalled  and  the  governorships  of  Pontus-Bithynia 
and  Cilicia  with  the  troops  stationed  there,  as  well  as  the 
management  of  the  Pontio-Armenian  war  along  with  au* 
thority  to  make  war,  peace,  and  alliance  with  tho  dynasts 
of  the  East  at  his  own  discretion,  were  transferred  to  Pom* 
peius.  Amidst  the  prospect  of  honours  and  spoils  so  ample 
Pompeius  was  glad  to  forego  the  chastising  of  an  ill- 
humoured  Optimate  who  enviously  guarc}^  his  scanty 
laurels ;  he  abandoned  the  expedition  against  Crete  and  tb& 
farther  pursuit  of  the  corsairs,  and  destined  his  fleet  also 
to  support  the  attack  which  he  projected  on  the  kings  of 
Pontus  and  Armenia.  Yet  amidst  this  land-war  he  by  no 
means  wholly  lost  sight  of  piracy,  which  was  perpetually 
raising  its  head  afresh.  Before  he  left  Asui 
(691)  he  caused  the  necessary  ships  to  be  fitted 
oat  there  against  the  corsairs ;  on  his  proposal  in  the  fol* 
lowing  year  a  similar  measure  was  resolved  on  for  Italy, 
and  the  sum  needed  for  the  purpose  was  granted  by  the 
•enate.  They  continued  to  protect  the  coasts  with  guards 
of  cavalry  and  small  squadrons,  and  though,  as  the  expedi- 
^  ^  tions  to  be  mentioned  afterwards  against  Cypnii 

in  696  and  Egypt  in  699  show,  piracy  was  not 
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khoroiiglilj  mastered,  it  yet  after  the  expedition  of  Pom 
peins  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  and  political  crises  of  Rome 
dould  never  again  so  raise  its  head  and  so  totally  dislodge 
Hie  Bovians  from  the  sea,  as  it  had  done  under  the  goven>- 
ment  of  the  mouldering  oligarchy. 

The  few  months  which  still  remained  before  Uie  com* 

nienoement  of  the  campaign  in  Asia  Minor,  were 
mSt      employed  by  the  new  conimander-in-duef  with 

strenuous  activity  in  diplomatic  and  military 
preparations.    Envoys  were  sent  to  Mithradates,  rather  to 

reconnoitre  than  to  attempt  a  serious  mediation. 
iMi  tiM         There  was  a  hope  at  the  Pontic  court  that  Phra- 

ates  king  of  the  Parthians  would  be  induced  by 
the  recent  considerable  successes  which  the  allies  had 
adueved  over  Rome  to  enter  into  the  Pontic-Arnienian 
alliano<x  To  counteract  this,  Roman  envoys  pioceeded  to 
the  court  of  Ctesiphon ;  and  the  internal  troubles,  which 
distracted  the  Armenian  ruling  house,  came  to  their  aid. 
A  son  of  the  great  king  Tigranes,  bearing  the  same  name, 
had  rebelled  against  his  fiither,  either  because  he  was  un- 
willing to  wait  for  the  deati  of  the  old  man,  or  because  hia 
fiither^s  suspicion,  which  had  already  cost  several  of  his 
brothers  their  lives,  led  him  to  discern  his  only  chance  of 
safety  in  open  insurrection.  Vanquished  by  his  father,  he 
had  taken  refuge  with  a  number  of  Armenians  of  raAk  at 
the  court  of  the  Arsacid,  and  intrigued  against  his  &thcr 
there.  It  was  partly  due  to  his  exertions,  that  Phraates 
preferred  to  take  the  reward  which  was  offered  to  him  by 
both  sides  for  his  accession — ^the  secured  possession  of  Meso- 
potamiai— from  the  hand  of  the  Romans,  renewed  with  Pom- 
peiua  the  agreement  concluded  with  Lucullus  respecting  the 
boundary  of  the  Euphrates  (p.  88),  and  even  consented  to 
ftiiaaM  operate  in  concert  with  the  Romans  against  Ar- 
Jjgjjj  menia.     But  the  younger  Tigranes  occ^asionod 

still  greater  damage  than  that  which  arose  out 

of  his  promoting  the  alliance  between  the  YUy 
mans  and  the  Parthians,  for  his  insurrection  produced  a 
variance  between  the  kings  Tigranes  and  Mithradates  them- 
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selves.  The  great  king  cherished  in  secret  the  satpicion 
that  Mithradates  might  have  had  a  hand  in  the  insjrrectdois 
of  his  grandson — Cleopatra  the  mother  of  the  younger 
Tigranes  was  the  daughter  of  Mithradates — and,  though  ni 
open  rupture  took  place,  the  good  understanding  between 
the  two  monarchs  was  disturbed  at  the  very  moment  when 
it  was  most  urgently  needed. 

At  the  same  time  Pompeius  prosecuted  his  warlike 
preparations  with  energy.  The  Asiatic  allied  and  dieut 
communities  were  warned  to  furnish  the  stipulated  contin- 
gents. Public  notices  summoned  the  discharged  veterana 
of  the  legions  of  Fimbria  to  return  to  the  standards  as  vol- 
unteers, and  by  great  promises  and  the  name  of  Pompeius 
a  considerable  portion  of  them  were  induced  in  reality  to 
obey  the  call.  The  whole  force  united  under  the  orders  of 
Pompeius  may  have  amounted,  exclusive  of  the  auxillarieBi 
to  between  40,000  and  50,000  men.* 

In  the  spring  of  688  Pompeius  proceeded  to  Galatia,  to 
take  the  chief  command  of  the  troops  of  Lucul- 
Snnpdiu  ^"*  *^<^  ^  advance  with  them  into  the  Pontio 
LacaUuk  territory,  whither  the  Cilician  legions  were  di- 
rected to  follow.  At  Danala,  a  place  belonging 
to  the  Trocmi,  the  two  generals  met ;  but  the  reconciliation, 
which  mutual  friends  had  hoped  to  effect,  was  not  accom- 
plish ad.  The  preliminary  courtesies  soon  passed  into  bitter 
discussions,  and  these  into  violent  altercation :  they  parted 
in  worse  mood  than  they  had  met.  As  Lucullus  continued 
to  make  presents  and  to  distribute  lands  just  as  if  he  were 
■till  in  office,  Pompeius  declared  all  the  acts  pei-formed  by 
his  predecessor  subsequent  to  his  own  arrival  null  and  void. 
Formally  he  was  in  the  right ;  befitting  tact  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  meritorious  and  more  than  sufficiently  mortified 
opponent  was  not  to  be  looked  for  from  him. 

*  Pompeius  distributed  among  his  soldiers  and  officers  as  presenti 
•84,000,000  sesterces  (  —  16,000  talents,  App.  Iftthr,  116) ;  as  the  ofi 
oers  received  100,000,000  (Plin.  if.  N,  xxxviJ.  2,  16)  and  each  of  thb 
eomraon  soldiers  6,000  sesterces  (Plin.,  App.),  the  army  still  numbered 
at  ito  triumph  about  40,000  men. 
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So  aoon  as  the  season  allowed,  the  Roman  troops  crossed 
the  frontier  of  Poutus.  There  they  were  op- 
i;^''  ^  posed  by  Mithradatcs  with  30,000  in&utry  and 
3,000  cavalry.  Left  in  the  lurch  by  his  ally  and 
ittacked  by  Rome  with  reinforced  power  und  energy,  he 
made  an  attempt  to  procure  peace ;  but  he  would  not  liston 
:o  the  unconditional  submission  which  Pompeius  demanded 
—what  worse  issue  could  the  most  unsuccessful  campaign 
bring  ?  That  he  might  not  expc  se  his  army,  mostly  archers 
and  horsemen,  to  the  formidable  shock  of  the  lioman  in- 
fiutry  of  the  line,  he  slowly  retired  before  the  enemy,  and 
compelled  the  Romans  to  follow  him  in  his  various  cross- 
marches  ;  mai(ing  a  stand,  wherever  there  was  opportunity, 
witb  his  superior  cavalry  against  that  of  the  enemy,  and 
occasioning  no  small  hardship  to  the  Romans  by  impeding 
their  supplies.  At  last  Pompeius  in  his  impatience  desist- 
ed from  following  the  Pontic  army,  and,  letting  the  king 
alone,  proceeded  to  subdue  the  land;  he  marched  to  the 
upper  Euphrates,  crossed  it,  and  entered  the  eastern  prov- 
inces of  the  Pontic  empire.  But  Mithradates  followed  along 
the  left  hank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  when  he  had  arrived  in 
the  Anaitic  or  Acilisenian  province,  he  intercepted  the  route 
of  the  Romans  at  the  castle  of  Dasteira,  which  was  strong 
and  well  provided  with  water,  and  from  which  with  his  light 
troops  he  commanded  the  plain.  Pompeius,  still  wanting 
the  Cilician  legions  and  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  him- 
self in  this  position  without  them,  had  to  retire  over  the 
Ehiph rates  and  to  seek  protection  from  the  cavalry  and  arch- 
ers of  the  king  in  the  wooded  ground  of  Pontic  Armenia 
extensively  intersected  by  rocky  ravines  and  deep  valleys. 
It  was  not  till  the  troops  from  Cilicia  arrived  and  rendered 
it  possible  to  resume  the  offensive  with  a  superiority  of 
force,  that  Pompeius  again  advanced,  invested  the  camp  c( 
the  king  with  a  chain  of  posts  cf  almost  eighteen  miles  it- 
length,  and  kept  him  formally  blockaded  there,  while  the 
Roman  detachments  scoured  the  country  far  and  wide.  The 
digress  in  the  Pontic  camp  was  great ;  the  draught  animali 
STsn  had  to  be  killed ;  at  length  after  remaining  for  forty* 
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five  days  the  king  caused  his  sick  and  wounded,  whom  hi 
could  not  save  and  was  unwilling  to  leave  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  to  be  put  to  death  by  his  own  troops,  and  d» 
parted  during  the  night  with  the  utmost  secrecy  towards  the 

east  Cautiously  Pompeius  followed  through 
Mitbn-  the  unknown   land :   the  march   was  now  w> 

proaching  the  boundary  which  separated  the 
dominions  of  Mithradates  and  Tigranes.  When  the  Boiuan 
genera]  perceived  that  Mithradates  intended  not  to  bring  the 
contest  to  a  decision  within  his  own  territory,  but  to  draw 
the  enemy  away  afler  him  into  the  far  distant  regions  of  the 
East,  he  determined  not  to  permit  this. 

The  two  armies  lay  close  to  each  other.     During  the 

rest  at  noon  the  Roman  army  set  out  without 
§i^jjy^       the  enemy  observing  the  movement,  made  a  cii^ 

cuit,  and  occupied  the  heights  which  lay  in  front 
and  commanded  a  defile  to  be  passed  by  the  enemy  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  Lycus  (Jeschil-Irmak)  not  far 
from  the  modern  Enderes,  at  the  point  where  NioopoHs  was 
afterwards  built.  The  following  morning  the  Pontic  troopa 
broke  up  in  their  usual  manner,  and,  supposing  that  the 
enemy  was  as  hitherto  behind  them,  after  accomplishing  the 
day's  march  they  pitched  their  camp  in  the  very  valley 
whose  encircling  heights  the  Romans  had  occupied.  Sud- 
denly in  the  silence  of  the  night  there  sounded  all  around 
them  the  dreaded  battle-cry  of  the  legions,  and  missiles 
from  all  sides  poured  on  the  Asiatic  host,  m  which  soldiere 
and  camp-followers,  chariots,  horses,  and  camels  jostled  each 
ether;  and  amidst  tke  dense  throng,  notwithstanding  the 
darkness,  not  a  missile  failed  to  take  effect.  When  the 
Romans  had  expended  their  darts,  they  charged  down  from 
the  heights  on  the  masses  which  had  now  become  visible  by 
the  light  of  the  newly-risen  moon,  and  which  were  aban* 
doned  to  them  almost  defenceless ;  those  that  did  not  fall 
by  th3  steel  of  the  enemy  were  trodden  down  in  the  fearful 
pressure  under  the  hoo&  and  wheels.  It  was  the  last  battle* 
field  on  which  the  grey-haired  king  fought  with  the  Romaiit 
With  three  attendants — two  of  his  horsemen,  and  a  coiiei» 
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bins  who  was  aooiittomed  to  follow  him  in  male  attire  and 
to  £ght  bravely  by  his  side — he  made  his  escape  to  the 
fortress  of  Sinoria,  whither  a  portion  of  his  trusty  followers 
found  their  way  to  him.  He  divided  among  them  his  treas- 
ures preserved  there,  6,000  talents  of  gold  (£1,400,000); 
furnished  them  and  himself  with  poison ;  and  hastened  with 
Ihe  band  that  was  left  to  him  up  the  Euphrates  to  unite 
with  his  ally,  the  great  king  of  Armenia. 

This  hope  likewise  was  vain ;  the  alliance,  on  the  ^th 

of  which  Mithradates  took  the  route  for  Ar* 
SSSSq,  menia,  already  by  that  time  existed  no  longer. 
^i^  During  the  conflicts  between  Mithradates  and 

Pompeius  just  narrated,  the  kiug  of  the  Parthi« 
ans,  yielding  to  the  urgency  of  the  Romans  and  above  all 
of  the  exiled  ArmeuiaD  prince,  had  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Tigranes  by  force  of  arms,  and  had  compelled  him  to  with- 
draw into  the  inaccessible  mountains.  The  invading  army 
even  began  the  siege  of  the  capital  Artaxata ;  but,  on  its 
becoming  protracted,  king  Phraates  took  his  departure  with 
<he  greater  portion  of  his  troops;  whereupon  Tigranes  over- 
powered the  Parthian  corps  lefb  behind  and  the  Armenian 
emigrants  led  by  his  son,  and  re-established  his  dominion 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Naturally,  however,  the  king  was 
under  such  circumstances  little  inclined  to  fight  with  the 
fireshly  victorious  Romans,  and  least  of  all  to  sacrifice  him- 
lelf  for  Mithradates ;  whom  he  trusted  less  than  ever,  since 
information  had  reached  him  that  his  rebellious  son  intend- 
ed to  betake  himself  to  his  grandfather.  So  ho  entered  into 
segotiations  with  the  Romiuis  for  a  separate  peace ;  but  he 
iid  not  wut  for  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  to  break  off 
the  alliance  which  linked  him  to  Mithradates.  The  latter, 
irhen  he  had  arrived  at  the  frontier  of  Armenia,  was  doomed 
to  learn  that  the  gi^at  king  Tigranes  had  set  a  price  of  100 
talents  (£24,000)  on  his  head,  had  arrested  his  envoys,  and 
had  delivered  them  to  the  Romans.  King  Mithradates  saw 
Ills  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  his  allies  on 
Ihe  point  of  coming  to  an  agreement  with  them  ;  it  was  not 
possible  to  continue  the  war ;  he  might  deem  himself  fortu 
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nato,  if  he  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape  along  the  eaftteni 
and  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  perhaps  dislodgmi 
his  eon  Machares — who  had  revolted  and  entered  into  odh 
nection  with  the  Romans  (p.  80) — once  more  from  the  Bo» 
poran  kingdom,  and  in  finding  on  the  Maeotis  a  fresh  soil 

for  fresh  projects.  So  he  turned  northward. 
rroMwtbe       When   the  king  in  his  flight  had  crossed  tht 

Phasis,  the  ancient  boundary  of  Asia  Mino^ 
Pompeius  for  the  time  discontinued  his  pursuit ;  but  instead 
of  returning  to  the  region  of  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates^ 
he  turned  aside  into  the  r^on  of  the  Araxes  to  settle  ma^ 
ters  with  Tigranes. 

Almost  without  meeting  resistance  he  arrived  in  the 

region  of  Artaxata  (not  far  from  Erivan)  and 
Artanta!  **    pitched  his  camp  thirteen  miles  from  the  city. 

There  he  was  met  by  the  son  of  the  great  king, 
who  hoped  after  the  fall  of  his  father  to  receive  the  Ap> 
menian  diadem  from  the  hand  of  the  Romans,  and  therefore 
had  endeavoured  in  every  way  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of 

the  treaty  between  his  father  and  the  Romans. 
TijJJ^jJ*^      The  great  king  was  only  the  more  resolved  to 

purchase  peace  at  any  price.  On  horseback  and 
without  his  purple  robe,  but  adorned  with  the  royal  diadem 
and  the  royal  turban,  he  appeared  at  the  gate  of  the  Roman 
camp  and  desired  to  be  conducted  to  the  presence  of  the 
Roman  general.  After  having  given  up  at  the  bidding  of 
the  lictors,  as  the  regulations  of  the  Roman  camp  required, 
his  horse  and  his  sword,  he  threw  himself  in  barbarian  fash* 
ion  at  the  feet  of  the  proconsul  and  in  token  of  uncondi- 
tional surrender  placed  the  diadem  and  tiara  in  his  hands. 
Pompeius,  highly  delighted  at  a  victory  which  cost  nothings 
raised  the  humbled  king  of  kings,  invested  him  again  with 
the  insignia  of  his  dignity,  and  dictated  the  peace.  Besides 
a  payment  of  £1,400,000  (6,000-  talente)  to  the  var^^hesl 
and  a  present  to  the  soldiers,  out  of  which  each  of  then* 
received  50  dtnarii  (£2  2«.),  the  king  ceded  all  the  con* 
quests  which  he  had  made,  not  merely  his  Phoenic/an^ 
Syrian,  Cilician,  and  Cappadocian  possessions,  but  also  So 
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pheiie  and  Gorduene  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrateu , 
be  woe  again  restricted  to  Armenia  proper,  and  his  position 
of  great  king  was,  of  course,  at  an  end.  In  a  single  canv- 
paign  Pornpeius  had  totally  subdued  the  two  mighty  kings 
of  Pontus  and  Armenia.  At  the  beginning  of 
688  there  was  not  a  Roman  soldier  beyond  the 
bonuds  of  the  old  Roman  possessions ;  at  its  dose  king 
Hithradatcs  was  wandering  as  an  exile  and  without  an  army 
in  the  ravines  of  the  Caucasus,  and  king  Tigranes  sat  on  the 
Armenian  throne  no  longer  as  king  of  kings,  but  as  a  vassal 
of  Rome.  The  whole  domain  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  west 
of  the  Euphrates  unconditionally  obeyed  the  Romans ;  the 
▼ictorious  army  took  up  its  winter  quarters  to  the  east  of 
that  stream  on  Armenian  soil,  in  the  country  from  the 
upper  Euphrates  to  the  river  Kur,  from  which  the  Italians 
then  for  the  first  time  watered  their  horses. 

But  the  new  field,  on  which  the  Romans  hero  set  foot, 

raised  up  for  them  new  conflicts.     The  brave 

•rfhe  peoples  of  the  middle  and  eastern  Caucasus  saw 


with  indignation  the  remote  Occidentals  encamp- 
faag  on  their  territory.  There — in  the  fertile  and  well- 
watered  table  land  of  the  modern  Georgia- 
dwelt  the  Iberians,  a  brave,  well-organized,  agri' 
ealtural  nation,  whose  clan-cantons  under  their  patriarchs 
cultivated  the  soil  according  to  the  system  of  common  pos^ 
session,  without  any  separate  ownership  of  the  individual 
cultivators.  Army  and  people  wore  one ;  the  people  were 
headed  partly  by  the  ruling  clans— out  of  which  the  eldest 
always  presided  over  the  whole  Iberian  nation  as  kin^r,  aiul 
the  next  eldest  as  judge  and  leader  of  the  army — partly  by 
special  families  of  priests,  on  whom  chiefly  devolved  the 
duty  of  preserving  a  knowledge  of  the  treaties  concluded 
with  other  peoples  and  of  watching  over  their  observance. 
The  mass  of  the  non-freemen  were  regarded  as  serfs  of  the 
aLbasiaiMu  king.  Their  eastern  neighbours,  the  Albanians 
or  Alans,  who  were  settled  on  the  lower  Kur  as 
far  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  were  in  a  far  lower  stage  of  culture. 
Chiefly  a  pastoral  people  they  tended,  on  foot  or  on  hors^ 
Vol.  r\\-7* 
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bock,  their  numerous  herds  in  the  luxuriant  meadows  of  the 
modern  Shirvau  ;  their  few  tilled  fields  were  still  cultivated 
with  the  old  wooden  plough  without  iron  share.  Coined 
money  was  unknown,  and  they  did  not  oount  beyond  a  bun* 
dred.  Each  of  their  tribes,  twenty-six  in  all,  had  its  owo 
chief  and  spoke  its  distinct  dialect.  Far  superior  in  num- 
ber to  the  Iberians,  the  Albanians  could  not  at  all  cope  with 
them  in  bravery.  The  mode  of  fighting  was  on  the  whole 
the  same  with  both  nations ;  they  fought  chiefly  with  arrowl 
and  light  javelins,  which  they  frequently  after  the  Indian 
fashion  discharged  from  their  lurking-places  in  the  woods 
behind  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  hurled  down  from  the  tops 
of  trees  on  the  foe ;  the  Albanians  had  also  numerous  horse* 
men  partly  mailed  after  the  Medo-Armenian  manner  with 
heavy  cuirasses  and  greaves.  Both  nations  lived  on  their 
lands  and  pastures  in  a  complete  independence  preserved 
from  time  immemorial.  Nature  itself,  as  it  were,  seems  to 
have  raised  the  Caucasus  between  Europe  and  Asia  as  a 
rampart  against  the  tide  of  national  movements  ;  there  the 
arms  of  Cyrus  and  of  Alexander  had  formerly  found  their 
limit;  now  the  brave  garrison  of  this  partition-wall  set 
themselves  to  defend  it  also  against  the  flomans. 

Alarmed  by  the  information  that  the  Roman  command- 
er-in-chief   intended   next   spring   to  cross   the 
Mi^ueMd       mountains  and  to  pursue  the  Pontic  king  beyond 
^j*^         the  Caucasus — for  Mithradates,  they  heard,  was 
passing  the  winter  in  Dioscurias  (Iskuria  b^ 
tween  Suchum  Kale  and  Anaklia)  on  the  Black  Sea — the 
Albanians  under  their  prince  Oroizes  first  crossed  the  Kur 
in  the  middle  of  the  winter  of  688-689  and 
threw  themselve-s  on  the  army,  which  was  di* 
vided  for  the  sake  of  its  supplies  into  three  larger  corp« 
under  Quintus  Metellus  Celer,  Lucius  Flaccus,  and  Pom- 
peius  in  person.     But  Celer,  on  whom  the  chief  attack  fell, 
made  a  brave  stand,  and  Pompeius,  afler  having  delivered 
himself  from  the  division  sent  to  attack  him,  pursued  tht 
fberiaiu         barbarians   beaten  at  all   points  as  far  as  thi 
wnquwed.       Kur.     Artooes  the  king  of  the   Iberians   kep' 
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fuiet  and  promised  peace  and  friendahip;  but  Pampeiu% 
iBformed  that  he  was  seoretl}  anning  so  as  to  tall  upon  the 
Romana  on  their  inarch  in  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus,  ad- 

vanoed  in  the  spring  of  689,  before  resuming  the 

pmrsuit  of  MithradateSy  to  the  two  fbrtresses  just 
two  milca  distant  from  each  other,  Harmozica  (Horum 
Ziche  or  Armazi)  and  Seusamora  (Tsumar)  which  a  little 
aiN>Te  the  modem  llflis  command  the  two  valleys  of  the 
river  Kur  and  its  tributary  the  Aragua,  and  with  these  the 
only  passes  leading  from  Armenia  to  Iberia.  Artoces,  sur- 
prised by  the  enemy  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  hastily 
burnt  the  bridge  over  the  Kur  and  retreated  negotiating  into 
the  interior.  Pompeius  occupied  the  fbilresses  and  followed 
the  Iberians  to  the  other  bank  of  the  Kur ;  by  which  he 
hoped  to  induce  them  to  immediate  submission.  But  Arto- 
oes  retired  fiurther  and  fJEUther  into  the  interior,  and,  when 
at  length  he  halted  on  the  river  Pelorus,  he  did  so  not  to 
surrender  but  to  fight.  The  Iberian  archers  however  with- 
stood not  for  a  moment  the  onset  of  the  Roman  legions, 
and,  when  Artoces  saw  the  Pelorus  also  crossed  by  the 
Romans,  he  submitted  at  length  to  the  conditions  which  the 
victor  proposed,  and  sent  his  children  as  hostages. 

Pompeius  now,  agreeably  to  the  plan  which  he  had 

formerly  projected,  marched  through  the  Sara^ 
jmSSTto      pana  pass  from  the  region  of  the  Kur  to  that  of 

the  Phasis  and  thence  down  that  river  to  the 
Black  Sea,  where  the  fleet  under  Servilius  already  awaited 
him  on  the  Ck)lchian  coast.  But  it  was  for  an  uncertain 
idea — ^ibr  an  aim  almost  unsubstantial — that  the  army  and 
fleet  were  thus  brought  to  the  fabled  shores  of  Colchis.  The 
laborious  march  just  completed  through  unknown  and  most- 
ly hostile  nations  was  nothing  when  compared  with  what 
Jtill  awaited  them ;  and  if  they  should  really  succeed  in 
«M>nducting  the  force  from  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  to  the 
Crimea,  through  warlike  and  poor  barbarian  tribes,  on  in 
hospitable  and  unknown  waters,  along  a  coast  where  at  ccp 
tain  places  the  mountains  sink  perpendicularly  into  the  sea 
■nd  it  would  have  been  absolutely  neces(<ary  to  embark  ii 
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the  Bhip»— if  such  a  inarch  should  be  sueoesafully 
plishedy  vhich  was  perhaps  more  difilcult  than  the  cam 
paigns  of  Alexander  and  Hannibal — what  was  gained  bjr  il 
even  at  the  best,  corresponding  at  all  to  its  toils  and  dan* 
gers  1  The  war  doubtless  was  not  ended,  so  long  as  the  old 
king  was  still  among  the  living ;  but  who  could  guarantee 
that  they  would  really  succeed  in  catching  the  royal  game 
for  the  £akc  uf  which  this  unparalleled  chase  was  to  be 
instituted  1  Was  it  not  better,  even  at  the  risk  of  Mithrai 
dates  once  more  throwing  the  torch  of  war  into  Asia  Aiinori 
to  desist  from  a  pursuit  which  promised  so  little  gain  and 
so  much  peril  ?  Doubtless  numerous  voices  in  the  arm/i 
and  still  more  numerous  voices  in  the  capital,  urged  the 
general  to  continue  the  pursuit  incessantly  and  at  any 
price ;  but  they  were  the  voices  partly  of  foolhardy  Hot> 
spurs,  partly  of  those  perfidious  friends,  who  would  gladly 
at  any  price  have  kept  the  too  powerful  Imperator  aloof 
from  the  capital  and  entangled  him  amidst  interminable 
undertakings  in  the  £ast.  Pompeius  was  too  experienced 
and  too  discrete  an  officer  to  hazard  his  fame  and  his  army 
in  obstinate  adherence  to  so  injudicious  an  expedition ;  an 
insurrection  of  the  Albanians  in  rear  of  the  army  furnished 
a  pretext  for  abandoning  the  pursuit  of  the  king  and  order- 
ing his  return.  The  fleet  received  instructions  to  cruise  in 
the  Black  Sea^  to  protect  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
against  any  hostile  invasion,  and  strictly  to  blockade  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  under  the  threat  of  death  to  any  trader 
who  should  break  the  blockade.  Pompeius  conducted  the 
land  troops  not  without  great  hardships  through  the  Col* 
chian  and  Armenian  territory  to  the  lower  course  ctf  the 
Kur  and  onward,  crossing  the  stream,  into  the  Albanian 
plain. 

Foi  several  days  the  Roman  army  had  to  march  in  tlie 

glowing  heat  through  this  almost  waterless  flat 
S^ihS  country,  without  encountering  the  enemy  ;  it 
^▲itaai.     ^^  Qni^  Qu  the  left  bank  of  the  Abas  (prob- 

ably  the  river  elsewhere  named  Alazonius,  now 
Alasaii)  that  the  force  of  the  Albanians  under  t;ie  leader 
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ifdp  of  Coses,  brother  of  the  king  Oroiies,  was  drawn  up 
against  the  Romans ;  they  are  said  to  have  amounted,  in- 
eluding  the  contingent  which  had  arrived  from  the  inhabit 
tants  ol  the  Transcaucasian  steppes,  to  60,000  infantry  and 
l!2,000  cavalry.  Yet  they  would  hardly  have  naked  the 
battle,  unless  they  had  supposed  that  they  had  merely  to 
fight  witli  the  Roman  cavalry ;  but  the  cavalry  had  only 
been  placed  in  firont,  and  on  its  retiring  the  masses  of  Ro- 
luin  infimtry  showed  themselves  from  their  concealment 
behind.  After  a  short  conflict  the  army  of  the  barbarians 
was  driven  into  the  woods,  which  Pompeius  gave  orders  to 
invest  and  set  on  fire.  The  Albanians  thereupon  consented 
to  make  peace;  and,  following  the  example  of  the  more 
powerfiil  peoples,  all  the  tribes  settled  between  the  Kur  and 
dM  Caspian  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Roman  general. 
Hie  Albanians,  Iberians,  and  generally  the  peoples  settled 
to  the  south  along,  and  at  the  foot  of^  the  Caucasus,  thus 
entered  at  least  for  the  moment  into  a  relation  of  depend- 
ence on  Rome.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peoples  be- 
tween the  Phasis  and  the  Maeotis — Colchians,  Soani,  Heni- 
ocfai,  Jazyges,  Adiaeans,  even  the  remote  Bastarnae — were 
inscribed  in  the  long  list  of  the  nations  subdued  by  Pom- 
peius, the  notion  of  subjugation  was  evidently  employed  in 
a  manner  very  fiyr  from  exact.  The  Caucasus  once  m  »re 
verified  its  significance  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  che 
Roman  conquest,  like  the  Persian  and  the  Hellenic,  ft  and 
its  limit  there. 

Accordingly  king  Mithradates  was  left  to  himself  anJ  to 
destiny.    As  formerly  his  ancestor,  the  founder 
^  to  Pun-    of  the  Pontic  state,  bad  first  entered  his  future 


kingdom  as  a  fugitive  firom  the  executioners  of 
•\atigonus  and  attended  only  by  six  horsemen,  so  had  Mith- 
radates now  been  compelled  once  more  to  cross  the  fror.'tier 
of  his  kingdom  and  to  turn  his  back  on  his  own  anc'  his 
father's  conquests.  But  to  no  one  had  the  lottery  of  mte 
lumed  up  the  highest  gains  and  the  greatest  losses  mor«  t\K^ 
quently  and  more  capriciously  than  to  the  old  sultai  o/ 
Binope ;  and  the  fortunes  of  men  in  the  East  change  ia|  W} 
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and  incalculably.  Well  might  Hithradates  now  in  tfai 
evening  of  his  life  accept  each  new  vicissitude  with  tfai 
thought  that  it  too  was  only  in  its  turn  paving  the  way  fiir 
%  fresh  revolution,  and  that  the  only  thing  constant  was  tha 
perpetual  change  of  fortune.  Inasmuch  as  the  Ronum  rate 
was  at  bottom  utterly  intolerable  to  the  Orientals,  and 
Mithradates  himself  was  in  good  and  in  evil  a  true  prinoa 
of  the  East,  it  might  well  happen  that  amidst  the  laxity  of 
the  rule  exercised  by  the  Roman  senate  over  the  provincei^ 
and  amidst  the  dissensions  of  the  political  parties  in  Rome 
fermenting  and  ripening  into  civil  war,  Mithradates  migfati 
if  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  bide  his  time,  re-establish  his 
dominion  for  the  third  Ume.  For  this  very  rea8on-«-be- 
cause  he  hoped  and  planned  while  still  there  was  life  in  him 
-—he  remained  dangerous  to  the  Romans  so  long  as  he  livedi 
as  an  aged  refugee  no  less  Uian  when  he  had  marched  fordi 
with  his  hundred  thousands  to  wrest  Hellas  and  Macedonia 

from  the  Romans.     The  restless  old  man  made 

his  way  in  the  year  689  from  Dioscurias  amidst 
unspeakable  hardships  partly  by  land  partly  by  sea  to  the 
kingdom  of  Panticapaeum,  where  by  his  reputation  and  his 
numerous  retainers  he  drove  his  renegade  son  Machares 
from  the  throne  and  compelled  him  to  put  himself  to  death. 
From  this  point  he  attempted  once  more  to  negotiate  with 
the  Romans  ;  he  besought  that  his  paternal  kingdom  might 
be  restored  to  him,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  recognise 
the  supremacy  of  Rome  and  to  pay  tribute  as  a  vassal. 
But  Pompeius  refused  to  grant  the  king  a  position  in  which 
he  would  have  begun  the  old  game  afresh,  and  insisted  on 
his  personal  submission. 

Mithradates,  however,  had  no  thought  of  giving  himself 

into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  was  projecting 
^OT4u»tioAi  ^^^  ^^^  8^^^^  more  extravagant  plans.  Strain- 
iJ^^  ing  all  the  resources  with  which  the  treasures 

that  he  had  saved  and  the  remnant  of  his  states 
supplied  him,  he  equipped  a  new  army  of  86,000  men  con- 
sisting partly  of  slaves  which  he  armed  and  exercised  aftei 
the  R(>man  ikshion,  and  a  war -fleet ;  according  to  rumout 
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Im  designed  to  inarch  westward  through  Thrace,  Macedonia 
and  Pannonia,  to  carry  along  with  him  the  Scythli^ns  in  tht 
Saniartian  steppes  and  the  Celts  on  the  Danube  as  allies 
and  with  this  avalanche  of  peoples  to  throw  himself  on 
Italy.  This  has  been  deemed  a  grand  idea,  and  the  plan  of 
rar  of  the  Pontic  king  has  been  compared  with  the  mili* 
^t^ry  march  of  Hannibal ;  but  the  same  project,  which  is  n 
itroke  of  genius  in  a  man  of  genius,  becomes  an  absurdity 
in  one  who  is  wrong-headed.  This  intended  invasion  of 
Italy  by  the  Orientals  was  simply  ridiculous,  and  the  mere 
offspring  of  the  impotent  imagination  of  despair*  Tli rough 
the  prudent  coolness  of  their  leader  the  Romans  were  pro- 
vented  from  Quixotically  pursuing  their  Quixotic  antagonist 
and  warding  off  in  the  distant  Crimea  an  attack,  which,  if 
it  were  not  nipped  of  itself  in  the  bud,  would  still  be  soon 
enough  met  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

In  &cty  while  Pompeius,  without  troubling  himself  fur- 
^^  ther  as  to  the  threats  of  the  impotent  giant,  was 

■pinsi  employed  in  organizing  the  territory  which  ho 

had  gained,  the  destinies  of  the  aged  king  drew 
on  to  their  fulfilment  without  his  aid  in  the  remote  north. 
His  extravagant  preparations  had  produced  the  most  violent 
excitement  among  the  Bosporans,  whose  houses  were  torn 
down,  and  whose  oxen  were  taken  from  the  plough  and  put 
to  death,  in  order  to  procure  beams  and  sinews  for  con- 
structing engines  of  war.  The  soldiers  too  were  disinclined 
to  enter  on  the  hopeless  Italian  expedition.  Mithradates 
had  constantly  been  surrounded  by  suspicion  and  treason ; 
ho  had  not  the  gift  of  calling  forth  affection  and  fidelity 
among  those  around  him.  As  in  earlier  years  he  had  com* 
pel  led  his  distinguished  general  Archelaus  to  seek  proteo* 
tion  in  the  Roman  camp ;  as  during  the  campaigns  of  Lu* 
coll  us  his  most  trusted  officers  Diocles,  Phoenix,  and  oven 
the  most  notable  of  the  Roman  emigrants  had  piissed  over 
to  the  enemy ;  so  now,  when  his  star  grew  pale  and  the  old, 
infirm,  embittered  sultan  was  accessible  to  no  one  else  save 
his  eunuchs,  desertion  followed  still  more  rapidly  on  deser* 
tion.     Castor,  the  conimandMnt  of  the  fortress  Phanagorif 
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(on  the  Asialio  coast  opposite  Kertch),  first  raised  the  stand* 
ard  of  revolt ;  he  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  town  au4 
delivered  the  sons  of  Mithradates  that  were  in  the  fortrcai 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  While  the  insiirreotios 
spread  among  the  Bosporan  towns,  and  Chersonesus  (no'' 
far  from  Sebastopol),  Theudosia  (Cafia)  and  others  joined 
the  Phanagoritcs,  the  king  allowed  his  suspicion  and  htf 
cruelty  to  have  free  course.  On  the  information  of  despicur 
l>le  eunuchs  his  most  confidential  adherents  were  nailed  to 
the  cross ;  the  king's  own  sons  were  the  least  sure  of  their 
lives.  The  son  who  was  his  father's  favourite  and  was 
probably  destined  by  him  as  his  successor,  Pharnaces,  took 
his  resolution  and  headed  the  insurgents.  The  servants 
whom  Mithradates  sent  to  arrest  him,  and  the  troops  des- 
patched against  him,  passed  over  to  his  aide  ;  the  corps  of 
Italian  deserters,  perhaps  the  most  efllicient  among  the  divi- 
sions  of  Mithradates'  army,  and  for  that  very  reason  the 
least  inclined  to  take  part  in  the  romantic — and  for  the 
deserters  peculiarly  hazardous — expedition  against  Italy, 
declared  itself  en  masse  for  the  prince ;  the  other  divisions 
of  the  army  and  the  fleet  followed  the  example  thus  set. 
Afler  the  country  and  the  army  had  abandoned  the  king, 
the  capital  Panticapaeum  at  length  opened  its 
Btithn*  gates  to  the  insurgents  and  delivered  over  to 


them  the  old  king  enclosed  in  his  palace.  From 
the  high  wall  of  h\s  castle  the  latter  besought  his  son  at 
least  to  grant  him  life  and  not  imbrue  his  hands  in  his  fath- 
er's blood  ;  but  the  request  came  ill  from  the  lips  of  a  man 
whose  own  hands  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  mother 
and  with  the  recently  shed  blood  of  his  innocent  son  Xi- 
phares ;  and  in  heartless  severity  and  inhumanity  Phaniaoea 
even  outstripped  his  father.  Seeing  therefore  he  had  now 
to  die,  the  sultan  resolved  at  least  to  die  as  he  had  lived ; 
his  wives,  his  concubines,  and  his  daughters,  including  tho 
youthful  brides  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  had  all 
to  suffer  the  bittemoas  of  death  and  drain  the  poisoned  cup 
before  him ;  then  he  seized  it,  but,  as  the  draught  did  not 
take  effect  quickly  enough,  he  presented  his  r«eck  for  tW 
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(ktal  stroke  to  a  Celtic  mercenary  Beiuitus«  So 
died  in  681  Mithradates  Eupator,  in  the  Aixty* 
eighth  year  of  his  life  and  the  fifly-soventh  of  his  reigCj 
twenty-six  years  after  he  had  for  the  first  time  taken  the 
Celd  against  the  Romans.  The  dead  body,  which  king 
?harpaces  sent  as  a  voucher  of  his  merits  and  of  his  loyalty 
U>  Pompeius,  was  by  order  of  the  latter  laid  in  the  royal 
sepulchre  of  Sinope. 

The  death  of  Mithradates  was  looked  on  by  the  Romans 
as  equivalent  to  a  victory  :  the  messengers  who  reported  to 
the  general  the  catastrophe  appeared  crowned  with  laurel, 
as  if  they  had  a  victory  to  announce,  in  the  Roman  camp 
before  Jericho.  In  him  a  great  enemy  was  borne  to  the 
tomby  greater  than  had  ever  yet  withstood  the  Romans  in 
Ae  indolent  East.  Instinctively  the  multitude  felt  this :  as 
fi»inerly  Sdpio  had  triumphed  even  more  over  Hannibal 
than  over  Cuthage,  so  the  conquest  of  the  numerous  tribes 
of  the  East  and  of  the  great  king  himself  was  almost  for- 
gotten in  the  death  of  Mithradates ;  and  at  the  solemn  entry 
of  Pompeius  nothing  attracted  more  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tude than  the  pictures,  in  which  they  saw  king  Mithradates 
as  a  fugitive  leading  his  horse  by  the  rein  and  thereafter 
sinking  down  in  death  between  the  dead  bodies  of  his 
daughters.  Whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  as  to  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  king,  ho  is  a  fifjrure  of  world-historical 
importance — in  the  full  sense  of  the  expression.  He  was 
not  a  personage  of  genius,  probably  not  even  of  rich  en- 
dowments ;  but  ho  possessed  the  very  respectable  gifl  of 
hatimj^,  and  out  of  this  hatred  he  sustained  an  unequal  con* 
flict  against  superior  foes  throughout  half  a  century,  without 
SQOoess  doubtless,  but  still  with  honour.  He  became  still 
more  significant  through  the  position  in  which  history  had 
placed  him  than  through  his  individual  character.  As  the 
advanced  post  of  the  national  reaction  of  the  East  agairst 
the  Occidentals,  he  opened  the  new  conflict  of  the  East 
sgainst  the  West ;  and  the  feeling  remained  with  the  van- 
quished as  with  the  victors,  that  his  death  w»  not  so  muck 
die  end  as  the  beginning 
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Meanwhile  Pompeius,  after  his  warfare  in  689  with  Um 

peoples  of  the  Caucasus,  had  returned  to  tlia 

Pompoiiu        kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  there  reduced  the  last 

IgJJl^  ^      castles  still  offering  resistance ;  these  were  raaed 

in  order  to  check  the  evils  of  brigandage,  and 

thfi  GKstle  wells  were  rendered  unserviceable  by  roUing 

blocks  of  rock  into  them.    Thence  he  set  out  in 

the  summer  of  690  for  Syria,  to  regulate  its 

affairs. 

It  is  difficult  to  present  a  dear  view  of  the  state  of  dia» 
0iAt«of  organization  which  then  prevailed  in  the  Syrian 
^^^^  provinces.     It  is  trqe  that  in  consequence  of 

the  attacks  of  Lucullus  the  Armenian  governor  Magadates 
had  evacuated  these  provinces  in  685  (p.  86), 
and  that  the  Ptolemies,  gladly  as  they  would 
have  renewed  the  attempts  of  their  predecessors  to  attach 
the  Syrian  coast  to  their  kingdom,  were  yet  afraid  to  pro- 
voke the  Roman  government  by  the  occupation  of  Syria ; 
the  more  so,  as  that  government  had  not  yet  regulated  their 
more  than  doubtful  legal  title  even  in  the  case  of  Egypt, 
and  had  been  several  time^  solicited  by  the  Syrian  princes 
to  recognize  them  as  the  legitimate  heirs  of  the  extinct 
house  of  the  Lagidae.  But,  though  the  greater  powers  all 
at  the  moment  refrained  from  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Syria,  the  land  suffered  &r  more  than  it  would  have  suffered 
amidst  a  great  war,  through  the  endless  and  aimless  feuds 
of  the  princes,  knights,  and  cities. 

The  actual  masters  in  the  Seleucid  kingdom  were  at  this 
time  the  Bedouins,  the  Jews,  and  the  Nabatae- 
^^  ans.  The  inhospitable  sandy  steppe  destitute 
of  springs  and  trees,  which,  stretching  from  the 
\rabian  peninsula  up  to  and  beyond  the  Euphrates,  reaches 
(owards  the  west  as  far  as  the  Syrian  mountain-chain  and 
its  narrow  belt  of  coast,  towards  the  east  as  far  as  the  rich 
lowlands  of  the  Tigris  and  lower  Euphrates — this  Asiatic 
Sahara — was  the  primitive  home  of  the  sons  of  Ishniael ; 
from  the  commencement  of  tradition  we  find  the  **  Bedouin," 
the  *'  son  of  the  desert,"  pitching  his  tents  there  and  pastui^ 
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ing  his  camdBj  or  mountiog  his  swift  horse  in  pursuit  non 
of  the  foe  of  his  trihe,  now  of  the  travelling  merchant 
Favoured  formerly  by  king  Tigranes  who  made  use  of  them 
for  his  plans  half  oommeroial  half  political  (p.  63),  and  suH 
■equently  by  the  total  absence  of  any  master  in  the  Syrian 
land,  these  children  of  the  desert  spread  themselves  over 
northern  Syria.  Well-oigh  the  leading  part  in  a  political 
point  of  view  was  enacted  by  those  tribes  which  had  appro* 
priated  the  first  rudiments  of  a  settled  existence  firom  the 
vicinity  of  the  dvilized  Syrians.  The  most  noted  of  these 
emirs  were  Abgarus,  chief  of  the  Arab  tribe  of  the  Mar- 
dani,  whom  Tigranes  had  settled  about  Edessa  and  Carrhae 
in  upper  Mesopotamia  (p.  63) ;  then  to  the  west  of  the 
Euphrates  Sampsiceramus,  emir  of  the  Arabs  of  Hemesa 
(Hems)  between  Damascus  and  Antioch,  and  master  of  the 
strong  fortress  Arethusa ;  Azizus  the  head  of  another  horde 
roaming  in  the  same  region ;  Alohaudonius,  the  prince  of 
the  Rhambaeans,  who  had  already  put  himself  into  com- 
munication with  Lucullus ;  and  several  others. 

Alongside  of  these  Bedouin  princes  there  had  every- 
where appeared  bold  cavaliers,  who  equalled  or 
excelled  the  children  of  the  desert  in  the  noble 
trade  of  waylaying.  Such  was  Ptolemaeus  son 
of  Mennaeus,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  among  these 
Syrian  robber-diiefe  and  one  of  the  richest  men  of  this 
period,  who  ruled  over  the  territory  of  the  Ityraeans — the 
modem  Druses — in  the  valleys  of  the  Libanus  as  well  as 
on  the  coast  and  over  the  plain  of  Massyas  to  the  north- 
ward  with  the  cities  of  Heliopolis  (Baal bee)  and  Chaleis, 
and  maintained  8,000  horsemen  at  his  own  expense ;  such 
were  Dionysius  and  Cinyras,  the  masters  of  the  maiitime 
cities  Tripolis  (Tarablus)  and  Byblus  (between  Taiablui 
Slid  Beirout) ;  such  was  the  Jew  Silas  in  Lysias,  a  fortresf 
not  far  from  Apamea  on  the  Orontes. 

In  the  south  of  Syria,  on  the  other  hand,  the  race  of  the 
Jews  seemed  as  though  it  would  about  this  time 
consolidate  itself  into  a  political  power.    Through 
the  devout  and  bold  defence  uf  the  primitive  Jewish  national 
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worship,  which  was  imperilled  by  the  levelling  HeUenism 
of  the  Syrian  kings,  the  family  of  the  Hasroonaeans  or  the 
Makkabi  had  not  only  attained  to  their  hereditary  princi- 
pality and  gradually  to  kingly  honours  (iii.  81) ;  but  tbcM 
princely  high  priests  had  also  spread  their  conquests  to  tb« 
north,  south,  and  east.  When  the  brave  Jaii> 
naeus  Alexander  died  (G75),  the  Jewish  kingdom 
stretched  towards  the  south  o^  er  the  whole  Philistian  terri- 
tory as  far  as  the  Egyptian  frontier,  towards  the  soutb-easi 
as  far  as  the  Nabataean  kingdom  of  Petra,  from  which  Jan* 
naeus  had  wrested  considerable  tracts  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  towards  the  north  over 
Samaria  and  Decapolis  up  to  the  lake  of  Gennesareth ;  here 
he  was  already  making  arrangements  to  occupy  Ptolemaia 
(Acoo)  and  victoriously  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  the  Itj- 
raeans.  The  coast  obeyed  the  Jews  from  Mount  Carmel  aa 
far  as  Rhinocorura,  including  the  important  Gaza — Ascalon 
alone  w&s  still  free ;  so  that  the  territory  of  the  Jews,  onoa 
almost  cut  off  from  the  sea,  could  now  be  enumerated  among 
the  asylums  of  piracy.  Now  that  the  Armenian  invasion, 
just  as  it  approached  the  borders  of  Judaea,  was  averted 
by  the  intervention  of  Lucullus  (p.  84),  the  gifled  rulers  of 
the  Hasmonaean  house  would  probably  have  carried  theii 
arms  still  farther,  had  not  the  development  of'  the  power  of 
that  remarkable  conquering  sacerdotal  state  been  arrested 
by  internal  divisions. 

The  spirit  of  religious  independence,  and  the  national 
patriotism — the  energetic  union  of  which  had 
called  the  Maccabee  state  into  life — very  soon 
became  dissociated  and  even  antagonistia  The  Jewish 
orthodoxy  gaining  fresh  strength  in  the  times  of  the  Macoft 
bees,  or  Pharisaism  as  it  was  called,  proposed  as  its  practi. 
cal  aim  a  community  of  Jews  composed  of  the  orthodox  ic 
all  lands  essentially  irrespective  of  the  secular  governmenl 
-«-a  community  which  found  its  visible  points  of  union  in 
the  tribute  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  obligatory  on  every 
conscientious  Jew  and  in  the  schools  of  religion  and  spiritual 
oourts,  and  its  onnonical  superintendence  in  the  great  tempi/ 
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wnmtoTj  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  reconstituted  in  Uie  first 
period  of  the  Maccabees  and  may  be  compared  as  i-espects 
its  sphere  of  jurisdiction  to  the  Roman  pontifical  college^ 
Against  this  orthodoxy,  which  was  becoming 
more  and  more  ossified  into  theolc^ical  formal* 
lim  and  a  painful  ceremonial  service,  was  arrayed  the  oppo- 
titjon  of  the  so-called  Sadducees — partly  dogmatic,  in  so  far 
■s  these  innovators  acknowledged  only  the  sacred  books 
tfiemselves  and  conceded  authority  merely,  not  canonicity. 
to  the  '*  bequests  of  the  scribes,"  that  is,  canonical  tradi> 
tion ;  ^  partly  political,  in  so  far  as  instead  of  a  fatalistic 
waiting  for  the  strong  arm  of  the  Lord  of  Zebaoth  they 
teught  that  the  salvation  of  the  nation  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  weapons  of  this  world,  and  above  all  from  the  in- 
ternal and  external  strengthening  of  the  kingdom  of  David 
$M  re-established  in  the  glorious  times  of  the  Maccabees. 
The  partisans  of  orthodoxy  found  their  support  in  the  priest- 
hood and  the  multitude,  and  fought  against  the  noxious  here- 
tics with  all  the  unscrupulous  implacability  with  which  the 
pious  are  often  found  to  contend  fur  the  possession  of  earth- 
ly goods.  The  innovators  on  the  other  hand  relied  for  sup- 
port on  intelligence  brought  into  contact  with  the  influences 
of  Hellenism,  on  the  army,  in  which  numerous  Pisidian  and 
Cilician  mercenaries  served,  and  on  the  abler  kings,  who 
here  strove  with  the  ecclesiastical  power  much  as  a  thou- 
■and  years  later  the  Hohenstaufen  strove  with  the  Papacy. 
Jannaeus  had  kept  down  the  priesthood  with  a  strong  hand ; 
under  his  two  sons  there  arose  (685  et  seq,)  a 
civil  and  fraternal  war,  since  the  Pharisees  op- 
posed the  vigorous  Aristobulus  and  attempted  to  obtain 
their  objects  under  the  nominal  rule  of  his  brother,  the 

*  Thus  tLe  Sadducees  rejected  the  doctrine  of  angels  and  spirlti 
•ad  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Most  of  the  traditional  points  of 
diffcreiice  betireen  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  relate  to  subordinate  que» 
doBf  oi  ritual,  jurisprudence,  and  the  calendar.  It  is  a  characteristic 
Ikct,  that  the  rictorious  Pharisees  have  introduced  thof  c  days,  on  whick 
ttier  definhivelj  obtained  the  superiority  in  particular  controversies  d 
ijccted  heretical  members  from  the  supreme  consistory,  into  th«  list  oi 
tb«  UMDorial  and  festival  days  of  the  nation. 
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good-natured  and  indolent  Hyrcanus.  This  diwension  nd 
merely  put  a  stop  to  the  Jewish  conquests,  but  gave  also 
foreign  nations  opportunity  to  interfere  and  to  obtain  • 
commanding  position  in  southern  Syria. 

This  was  the  case  first  of  all  with  the  Nabataeans.  Thit 
,^^._-__  remarkable  nation  has  often  been  coiibunded 
with  its  eastern  neighbours,  the  wandering  Araoii 
but  it  is  more  closely  related  to  the  Aramaean  branch  than 
to  the  proper  children  of  Ishmael.  This  Aramaean  or, 
according  to  the  designation  of  the  Occidentals,  Syrian 
stock  must  have  in  very  early  times  sent  forth  from  iti 
most  ancient  settlements  about  Babylon  a  colony,  probably 
for  the  sake  of  trade,  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Arabian 
gulf;  these  were  the  Nabataeans  on  the  Sinaitio  peninsula^ 
between  the  gulf  of  Suez  and  Aila,  and  in  the  region  of 
Petra  (Wadi  Mousa).  In  their  ports  the  wares  of  the 
Mediterranean  were  exchanged  for  those  of  India ;  the  great 
southern  caravan-route,  which  ran  from  Gaza  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  gulf,  passed  through  the 
capital  of  the  Nabataeans — Petra — whose  still  magnificent 
rock-palaces  and  rock-tombs  furnish  clearer  evidence  of  the 
Nabataean  civilization  than  does  an  almost  extinct  tradition. 
The  party  of  the  Pharisees,  to  whom  afler  the  manner  of 
priests  the  victory  of  their  Action  seemed  not  too  dearly 
bought  at  the  price  of  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
their  country,  solicited  Aretas  the  king  of  the  Nabataeans 
for  aid  against  Aristobulus,  in  return  for  which  they  prom- 
ised to  give  back  to  him  all  the  conquests  wrested  from  him 
by  Jannaeus.  Thereupon  Aretas  had  advanced  with,  it  was 
said,  50,000  men  into  Judaea  and,  reinforced  by  the  adhe^ 
rents  of  the  Pharisees,  he  kept  king  Aristobulus  besieged 
in  his  capital. 

Amidst  the  system  of  violence  and  feud  which  thus  pre 

vailed  from  one  end  of  Syria  to  another,  the 

Jjjjf  larger  cities  were  of  course  the  principal  suffei^ 

ers ;  such  as  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Damascus,  whose 

oitiseiiS  found  themselves  paralyzed  in  their  husbandry  as 

well  an  in  their  maritime  and  caravan  trade.    The  citisens 
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of  BybliiB  and  Berjtus  (Beirout)  were  unable  to  protect 
their  fields  and  their  ships  irom  the  Ityraeans,  wh\  issuing 
from  their  mountain  and  maritime  strongholds  rendered 
land  and  sea  equally  insecure.  Those  of  Damascus  sought 
to  word  off  the  attacks  of  the  Ityraeans  and  Ptolemaeus  by 
handing  themselves  over  to  the  more  remote  kings  of  tht 
Nsbataeana  or  of  the  Jews.  In  Antioch  Sampsiceramiis 
and  Azizua  mingled  in  the  internal  feuds  of  the  citizens,  and 
*Jae  Hellenic  great  city  had  well-nigh  become  even  now  the 
•eat  of  an  Arab  emir.  The  state  of  things  reminds  us  ff 
(he  kingless  times  of  the  German  middle  ages,  when  Nu- 
remburg  and  Augsburg  found  their  protection  not  in  the 
sovereign  jurisdiction  of  the  king,  but  in  their  own  walls 
alone ;  impatiently  the  merchant-citizens  of  Syria  awaited 
the  strong  arm,  which  should  restore  to  them  peace  and 
•eeurity  of  intercourse. 

There  was  no  want,  however,  of  a  legitimate  king  in 
Syria ;  there  were  even  two  or  three  of  them. 
^^^Jjff,  A  prince  Antiochus  from  the  house  of  the  Seleu- 
cids  had  been  appointed  by  Lucullus  as  ruler  of 
the  most  northern  province  in  Syria,  Commageue  (p.  86). 
Antiochus  Asiaticus,  whose  claims  on  the  Syrian  throne  had 
met  with  recognition  both  from  the  senate  and  from  Lucul- 
lus (pp.  80,  86),  had  been  received  in  Antioch  after  the  re- 
treat of  the  Armenians  and  there  acknowledged  as  king. 
A  third  Seleucid  prince  Philippus  had  immediately  con- 
fronted him  there  as  a  rival ;  and  the  great  population  of 
Antioch,  excitable  and  delighting  in  opposition  almost  like 
that  of  Alexandria,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Arab  emirs  had  interfered  in  the  family  strife  which  now 
teemed  inseparable  from  the  rule  of  the  Seleucids.  Wat 
there  any  wonder  that  legitimacy  became  ridiculous  and 
loathsome  to  its  subjects,  and  that  the  so-called  rightful 
idnga  were  of  even  somewhat  less  importance  in  the  land 
Ihan  the  petty  princes  and  robber-chiefs  ? 

To  create  order  amidst  this  chaos  did  not  require  either 
AaMontion  brilliance  of  conception  or  a  mighty  display  of 
tiBjtiM,        force,  but  it  required  a  dear  insight  mto  tlm 
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lnter<58ts  of  Rome  and  of  her  subjects,  and  vigoui  and 
consistency  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  instita 
tions  which  were  seen  to  be  necessary.  The  policy  of  tlM 
senate  in  support  of  legitimacy  had  sufficiently  degraded 
itself;  the  general  whom  the  opposition  had  brought  intc 
p(iMi>r  was  not  to  be  guided  by  dynastic  considerations,  but 
^i/\d  only  to  see  that  the  Syrian  kingdom  should  not  be  witb- 
ilra^n  from  the  dientship  of  Rome  in  future  either  by  the 
quarrels  of  pretenders  or  by  the  covetousness  of  neigh- 
bours. But  to  secure  this  end  there  was  only  one  course : 
that  the  Roman  community  should  send  a  satrap  to  grasp 
with  a  vigorous  hand  the  reins  of  government,  which  had 
long  since  practically  slipped  from  the  hands  of  the  kings 
of  the  ruling  house  more  through  their  own  fiiult  than 
through  outward  misfortunes.  Tliis  course  Pompeius  took. 
Antiochus  the  Asiatic,  on  requesting  to  be  acknowledged  as 
the  hereditary  ruler  of  Syria,  received  the  answer  that  Pom- 
peius would  not  give  back  the  sovereignty  to  a  king  who 
knew  neither  how  to  maintain  nor  how  to  govern  his  king- 
dom, even  at  the  request  of  his  subjects,  much  less  against 
their  distinctly  expressed  wishes.  With  this  letter  of  the 
Roman  proconsul  the  house  of  Seleucus  was  ejected  from 
the  throne  which  it  had  occupied  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Antiochus  soon  after  lost  his  life  through  the  artifice 
of  the  emir  Sampsiceramus,  as  whose  client  he  played  the 
ruler  in  Antioch ;  thenceforth  there  is  no  farther  mention 
of  these  mock-kings  and  their  pretensions. 

But,  to  establish  the  new  Roman  government  and  intro- 
duce any  tolerable  order  into  the  confusion  of 
pftdfiS&m      affairs,  it  was  further  necessary  to  advance  into 
^**^  Syria  with  a  military  force  and  to  terrify  or 

tubdue  all  the  disturbers  of  the  peace,  who  had  sprung  up 
during  the  many  years  of  anarchy,  by  means  of  the  Roman 
legions.  Already  during  the  campaigns  in  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus  and  on  the  Caucasus  Pompeius  had  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  Syria  and  directed  detached  commis* 
sioners  and  corps  to  interfere,  where  there  was  need.  Auliit 
Gabinius— -the  same  who  an  tribune  of  the  people  had  sent 
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Pompdos  to  the  East — had  in  689  marched 
along  the  Tigris  and  then  across  Mesopotamia 
feo  8jri%  to  adjust  the  complicated  afTairs  of  Judaea.  In 
like  manner  the  severely  pressed  Damascus  had  already 
been  occupied  by  Lollius  and  Metellus.  Soon  afterwards 
•Bother  adjutant  of  Pompeius,  Marcus  Scaurus,  arriyed  in 
Jndaefti  to  allay  the  feuds  ever  breaking  out  afresh  there. 
Lucius  Afranius  also,  who  during  the  expedition  of  Pom- 
pdoB  to  the  Caucasus  held  the  command  of  the  Roman 
troops  in  Armenia,  had  proceeded  from  Corduene  (the 
northern  Kurdistan)  to  upper  Mesopotamia,  and,  afler  he 
had  successfiilly  accompliriied  the  perilous  march  through 
the  desert  with  the  sympathizing  help  of  the  Hellenes  set- 
tled in  Carrhae,  brought  the  Arabs  in  Osroene  to  submis- 
sion.  Towards  the  end  of  690  Pompeius  in 
person  arrived  in  Syria,*  and  remained  therr 
till  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  resolutely  interfering 
and  regulating  matters  for  the  present  and  the  future.  He 
sought  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  its  state  in  the  better  times 
of  the  Seleucid  rule ;  all  usurped  powers  were  set  aside,  the 
robber-chiefs  were  summoned  to  give  up  their  castles,  the 
A»b  sheiks  were  again  restricted  to  their  desert  domains 
the  ntb&n  of  the  several  communities  were  definitively 
regulated. 

The  legions  stood  ready  to  procure  obedience  to  these 
stem  orders,  and  their  interference  proved  espe- 
c^dbciuM-     dally  necessary  against  the  audacious  robber- 
chiefii.     Silas  the  ruler  of  Lysias,  Dionysius  the 

*  PompeioB  qpent  the  winter  of  689-690  still  in  the  neighbonrfaood 
of  the  Oa^ilan  Sea  (Die.  xxxvii.  7).  In  690  he  first  re- 
dnoed  the  last  strongholdfl  still  offering  resistance  in  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  then  moTed  slowly,  regolating  matters  eycry- 
«.',  where,  towards  the  south.    That  the  organization  of  Syria 

began  hi  690  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Syrian  pro* 
vlnebd  em  be^^  with  this  year,  and  by  Gicero^s  statement  as  to  Ooro- 
magene  (Ad  Q./r.  ii.  12,  2 ;  oomp.  Dio.  xxxrii.  7).  Daring  the  winter 
of  690-991  Pompeius  seems  to  Ixare  had  his  head-quarters 
in  Damascus  (Joseph,  ziy.  8,  1,  2,  where,  however,  there  is 
■Mch  conftision ;  Diodorus,  Fr.  Vat,  p.  189). 
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ruler  of  Tripolis,  Cinyras  the  ruler  of  By  bias  were  takei 
prisoners  ir.  their  fortresses  and  executed,  the  mountain  and 
maritime  strongholds  of  the  Ityraeans  were  broken  up^ 
Ptolemaeus  son  of  Meonaeus  was  forced  to  purchase  hii 
freedom  and  his  lordship  with  a  ransom  of  1,000  talentf 
(£210,000).  Elsewhere  the  commands  oi  the  new  master 
met  for  the  most  part  with  unresisting  obedience. 

The  Jews  alone  hesitated.    The  mediators  formerly  sent 
iTtftoti*.         ^y  Pompeius,  Gabinius  and  Scaurus,  had — both. 


tionsand  as  it  was  said,  bribed  with  considerable  sumf 
With  Um  decided  the  dispute  between  the  brothers  Hyr> 
canus  and  Aristobulus  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
and  had  also  induced  king  Aretas  to  raise  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem and  to  proceed  homeward,  in  doing  which  he  sua 
tained  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Aristobulus.  But^  when 
Pompeius  arrived  in  Syria,  he  cancelled  the  orders  of  his 
subordinates  and  directed  the  Jews  to  resume  their  old  con- 
stitution of  high  priests,  as  the  senate  had  recognized  it 
about  593  (iii.  82),  and  to  renounce  along  with 
the  hereditary  principality  itself  all  the  con- 
quests made  by  the  Hasmonaean  princes.  It  was  the  Phari> 
sees,  who  had  sent  an  embassy  of  two  hundred  of  their 
most  eminent  men  to  the  Roman  general  and  procured  from 
him  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom ;  not  to  the  advantage 
of  their  own  nation,  but  doubtless  to  that  of  the  Bonuinsy 
who  from  the  nature  of  the  case  could  not  but  here  revert 
to  the  old  rights  of  the  Seleuoids,  and  could  not  tolerate  a 
conquering  power  like  that  of  Jannaeus  within  the  limiti 
of  their  empire.  Aristobulus  was  uncertain  whether  it  was 
better  patiently  to  acquiesce  in  his  inevitable  doom  or  to 
meet  his  fate  with  arms  in  hand  ;  at  one  time  he  seemed  on 
the  point  of  submitting  to  Pompeius,  at  another  he  seemed 
as  though  he  would  summon  the  national  party  among  the 
Jews  to  a  struggle  with  the  Romans.  When  at  length, 
with  the  legions  already  at  the  gates,  he  yielded  to  the 
enemy,  the  more  resolute  or  more  fanatical  portion  of  hii> 
army  refused  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  a  king  who  was 
not  frt^.     The  capital  submitted ;   the  steep  temple-rook 
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defended  bj  that  fimatical  band  for  three  montlis  witk 
in  obetinaoj  ready  to  brave  death,  till  at  last  the  besiegert 
effected  an  entrance  while  the  besieged  were  resting  on  the 
■ibbath,  poesessed  themselyes  of  the  sanctuary,  and  handed 
over  the  authors  of  that  desperate  resbtanoe,  so  far  as  thoy 
fand  not  biien  unler  the  sword  of  the  Romans,  to  the  aicY 
of  the  lictors.  Thus  ended  the  last  resistance  of  the  terii 
lories  newly  annexed  to  the  Roman  state. 

The  work  b^un  by  Luoullus  had  been  completed  by 

Pompeius;   the  hitherto  formerly  independent 

states  of  Bithynia,   Pontus,  and   Syria   were 
is      united  with  the  Roman  state;  the  exchange — 

whidi  had  been  recognised  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  «s  necessary— of  the  feeble  system  of  a  protecto- 
rate for  that  of  direct  sovereignty  over  the  more  important 
dependent  territories  (iii.  86),  had  at  length  been  realized, 
as  soon  as  the  senate  had  bc^n  overthrown  and  the  Grao- 
ohan  party  had  come  to  the  helm.  Rome  had  obtained  in 
the  East  new  frontiers,  new  neighbours,  new  friendly  and 
hostile  relations.  There  were  now  added  to  the  indirect 
territories  of  Rome  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  and  the  prin- 
dpalities  of  the  Caucasus,  and  also  the  kingdom  on  the 
Gmmerian  Bosporus,  the  small  remnant  of  the  extensive 
oonqnests  of  Mithradates  Eupator,  now  a  client-state  of 
Borne  under  the  government  of  his  son  and  murderer  Phar- 
naces ;  the  town  of  Phanagoria  alone,  whose  commandant 
Castor  had  given  the  signal  for  the  revolt,  was  on  that  ao- 
oonnt  recognized  by  the  Romans  as  free  and  independent. 
No  like  successes  could  be  boasted  of  against  the  Naba 

taeans.     King  Aretas  had  indeed,  yielding  to  the 
vitatiie         desire  of  the  Romans,  evacuated  Judaea;  but 


Damascus  was  still  in  his  hands,  and  the  Nuba* 
taean  land  had  not  yet  been  trodden  by  any  Roman  «oldier« 
To  subdue  that  region  or  at  least  to  show  to  their  ne^ 
n^hbouoB  in  Arabia  that  the  Roman  eagles  were  now 
dominant  on  the  Orontes  and  on  the  Jordan,  and  that  the 
time  had  gone  by  when  any  one  was  free  to  levy  contribu- 
tions in  the  Syrian  provinces  as  a  domain  without  a  master, 
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Pompeius  b^an  in  691  an  expedition  agaiMl 

Petra ;  but  detained  by  the  revolt  of  the  Jews 
which  broke  out  during  this  expedition,  he  was  not  reluctanl 
t<)  leave  to  his  successor  Marcus  Scaurus  the  carrying  cot 
of  the  difficult  enterprise  against  the  Nabataean  city  sita 
ated  far  off  amidst  the  desert.*  In  reality  Scaurus  also 
■04 m  fDund  himself  compelled  to  return  without  having  ao 
eomplished  his  object.  He  had  to  content  himself  with 
making  war  on  the  Nabataeans  in  the  deserts  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Jordan,  where  he  could  lean  for  support  on  the 
Jews ;  and  he  gained  but  y&ry  trifling  successes.  Ultimate 
ly  the  dexterous  Jewish  minister  Antipater  from  Idumaea 
persuaded  Aretas  to  purchase  a  guarantee  fur  all  his  pos- 
sessions, Damascus  included,  from  the  Roman  governor  for 
a  sum  of  monej^  ;  and  this  is  the  peace  celebrated  on  the 
coins  of  Scaurus,  where  king  Aretas  appears — leading  his 
camel — as  a  suppliant  offering  the  olive  branch  to  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Far  more  important  than  these  new  relations  of  the 

Romans  to  the  Armenians,  Iberians,  Bosporaos, 
with^e^        and  Nabataeans  was  the  proximity  into  which 

through  the  occupation  of  Syria  they  were 
brought  with  the  Parthian  state.  Complaisant  as  had  been 
the  demeanour  of  Roman  diplomacy  towards  Phraates  while 
the  Pontic  and  Armenian  states  still  subsisted,  willingly  as 
both  Lucullus  and  Pompeius  had  then  conceded  to  him  the 
possession  of  the  regions  beyond  the  Euphrates  (p.  88, 147), 
the  new  neighbour  now  sternly  took  up  his  position  by  the 
side  of  the  Arsacids ;  and  Phraates,  if  the  royal  art  of  for- 

*  Oroeius  indeed  (tI.  6)  and  Dio  (xxxvil  15),  both  of  them  doab^ 
•eM  following  livy,  make  Pompeius  get  to  Petra  and  occupy  the  dtj 
tf  evfn  reach  the  Red  Sea ;  but  that  he,  on  the  contrary,  soon  after 
reoelTmg  tlie  news  of  the  death  of  Mithradates,  which  came  to  him  on 
bis  march  towards  Jerusalem,  returned  from  Syria  to  Pontos,  is  stated 
by  Platarch  (Pomp,  41,  42)  and  is  confirmed  by  Florus  (I  89)  and  Jo* 
iephud  (ziv.  8,  8,  4).  The  figuring  of  king  Aretas  in  the  bulleiini 
among  those  conquered  by  Pompeius  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  bj 
the  fact  that  it  was  Pompeius  who  occasioned  his  withdrawal  ttam 
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fStting  his  own  faults  allowed  biro,  might  well  recall  uow 
the  wamiDg  words  of  Mithradates  that  the  Parthian  by  his 
•llianoe  with  the  Occidentals  against  the  kingdoms  of  kiii* 
dred  race  payed  the  way  first  for  their  destruction  and  tlieh 
for  his  own*  Romans  and  Parthiaus  in  league  had  brougbf 
Armenia  to  ruin ;  when  it  was  overthrown,  Rome  true  t« 
her  old  ]>olicy  now  reversed  the  parts  and  fiivoured  the 
humbled  foe  at  the  expense  of  the  powerful  ally.  Ths 
iii^lar  prefarenoe,  which  the  father  Tigranes  experienced 
from  Pompeius  as  contrasted  with  his  son  the  ally  and  son 
In-law  of  the  Parthian  king,  was  already  part  of  this  policy ; 
it  was  a  direct  ofience,  when  soon  afterwards  by  the  orders 
of  Pompeius  the  younger  Tigranes  and  his  family  were  ar- 
rested and  were  not  released  even  on  Phraates  interceding 
with  the  friendly  general  for  his  daughter  and  his  son-in- 
law.  But  Pompeius  paused  not  here.  The  province  of 
Cordnene,  to  which  both  Phraates  and  Tigranes  laid  claim, 
was  at  the  command  of  Pompeius  occupied  by  Roman 
troops  for  the  latter,  and  the  Parthians  who  were  found  in 
possession  were  driven  beyond  the  frontier  and  pursued 
even  as  far  as  Arbela  in  Adiabene,  without  the  government 
of  Ctesiphon  having  even  been  previously  heard 
(689).  Far  the  most  suspicious  circumstance 
however  was,  that  the  Romans  seemed  not  at  al)  inclined 
to  respect  the  boundary  of  the  Euphrates  fixed  by  treaty. 
On  several  occasions  Roman  divisions  destined  /Vom  Ar- 
menia for  Syria  marched  across  Mesopotamia;  the  Arab 
emir  Abgarus  of  Osroene  was  received  under  singularly 
fiiYOurable  conditions  into  Roman  protection ;  nay,  Oruros, 
dtuated  in  upper  Mesopotamia  somewhere  between  Nisibis 
and  the  Tigris  220  miles  eastward  fr('m  the  Ck>mmagenian 
passage  of  the  Euphrates,  Mas  designated  as  thp  eastern 
limit  of  tlie  Roman  dominion — apparently  their  indirect 
dominion,  inasmuch  as  the  larger  and  more  fertile  northern 
half  of  Mesopotamia  had  been  assigned  by  the  R<)mans  in 
like  manner  with  Corduene  to  the  Armenian  empire.  The 
boundary  between  Romans  and  Parthians  thus  became  th<« 
great  Syro-Mesopotamian  desert  instead  of  the  Euphrates  ' 
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ttiK?  Jiis  too  seemed  only  provisional.  To  the  Parthuui 
en^  )ys,  who  came  to  insist  on  the  maintenance  of  the  agre^ 
ments — which  certainly,  as  it  would  seem,  were  only  con- 
ddded  orally — respecting  the  Euphrates  boundary,  Pom* 
peius  gave  the  ambiguous  reply  that  the  territory  of  Romr 
extended  as  far  as  her  rights.  The  remarkable  intercourse 
between  tJie  Roman  commander-in-chief  and  the  Parthian 
•atraps  of  the  region  of  Media  and  even  of  the  distant 
province  Elymais  (between  Susiana,  Media,  and  Persia,  in 
the  modsm  Luristan)  seemed  a  commentary  on  this  speech.^ 
The  viceroys  of  this  latter  mountainous,  warlike,  and  re- 
mote land  had  always  exerted  themselves  to  acquire  a 
position  independent  of  the  great  king ;  it  was  the  more 
offensive  and  menacing  to  the  Parthian  government,  when 
Pompeius  accepted  the  proffered  homage  of  this  dynaeU 
Not  less  significant  was  the  fact  that  the  title  of  "  king  of 
kings,"  which  had  been  hitherto  conceded  to  tlie  Parthian 
king  by  the  Romans  in  official  intercourse,  was  now  all  at 
once  exchanged  by  them  for  the  simple  title  of  king.  This 
was  even  more  a  threat  than  a  violation  of  etiquette.  Since 
Rome  had  entered  on  the  heritage  of  the  Seleucids,  it  seemed 
almost  as  if  the  Romans  had  a  mind  to  revert  at  a  con- 
venient moment  to  those  old  times  when  all  Iran  and  Turan 
were  ruled  from  Antioch,  and  there  was  as  yet  no  Parthian 

*  This  view  rests  on  the  narrative  of  Plutarch  {Pomp,  86)  wliich 
it  supported  by  Strabo^s  (xvi.  744)  description  of  the  position  of  Uie 
■atrao  of  Elymais.  It  is  an  embellidhiDent  of  the  matter,  when  in  tbe 
lists  of  the  countries  and  kings  conquered  by  Pompeius  Media  and  its 
king  Darius  are  enumerated  (Diodorus  Fr.  Vat.  p.  140 ;  Appiau^  JJithr. 
117);  and  from  this  there  haa  been  further  concoctt»d  the  war  of  Pom* 
peins  with  the  Medes  (Veil.  ii.  40 ;  Appian,  Mithr.  106,  114)  and  ilicn 
even  JUS  expedition  to  Ecbatana  (Oros.  vi.  5).  A  confusion  with  the 
Nbulois  town  of  the  same  name  on  Cannel  has  hardly  taken  place 
kfre;  it  is  simply  that  intolerable  exaggeration — apparently  originating 
In  the  grandiloquent  and  designedly  ambiguous  bulletins  of  Pompeini 
•^which  has  converted  his  razzia  against  the  Gaetulians  (iii.  862)  intf 
a  march  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  (Plut.  Pomp.  38),  his  abortive  ex- 
pedition agunst  the  Nabatacans  into  a  conqtiest  of  the  city  of  Petnt 
and  his  award  as  to  the  boundaries  of  Armenia  into  a  fixing  of  thf 
boandai7>  of  tho  Roman  empire  beyond  Nisibis. 
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pire  Imt  merely  a  Parthian  satrapj.  The  court  cf  Cten 
phcn  would  thus  have  had  reason  enough  for  going  to  war 
with  Rome ;  it  seemed  the  prelude  to  its  doing  so,  when  h 
690  it  declared  war  on  Armenia  on  account  of 
the  question  of  the  frontier.  But  Phraates  had 
aot  the  courage  to  oome  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  Ro 
IIMII8  at  a  time  when  the  dreaded  general  with  his  strong 
inziy  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Parthian  empiie.  When 
Pnmpmus  sent  commissioners  to  settle  amicably  the  dis- 
pute between  Partiiia  and  Armenia,  Phraates  yielded  to 
the  Soman  mediation  forced  upon  him  and  acquiesced  in 
their  award,  which  assigned  to  the  Armenians  Corduene 
and  northern  Mesopotamia.  Soon  afterwards  his  daughter 
with  her  son  and  her  husband  graced  the  triumph  of  the 
Boman  general.  Even  the  Parthians  trembled  before  the 
saperior  power  of  Rome ;  and,  if  they  had  not,  like  the 
inhabitants  of  Pontus  and  Armenia,  succumbed  to  the 
Roman  arms,  the  reason  seemed  only  to  be  that  they  had 
not  yentured  to  stand  the  conflict. 

There  still  devolved  on  the  general  the  duty  of  regu- 
0^  ^„t„  lating  the  internal  relations  of  the  newly-acquired 
ttoiiofti^  provinces  and  of  removing  as  far  as  possible  the 
traces  of  a  thirteen  years'  desolating  war.  The 
work  of  organization  begun  in  Asia  Minor  by  Lucullus 
and  the  commission  associated  with  him,  and  in  Crete  by 
Metellus,  received  its  conclusion  from  Pompeius.  The 
former  province  of  Asia,  which  embraced  Mysia,  Lydia, 
Phrygia,  Oaria,  and  Lyda,  was  converiyed  from  a  frontier 
province  into  a  central  one.  The  newly-erected  provinces 
were,  that  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  which  was  formed  out 
of  the  whole  former  kingdom  of  Nicomedes  and  the  west« 
em  half  of  the  former  Pontic  state  as  &r  as  and  bejond 
the  Halys ;  that  of  Cilicia,  which  indeed  was  older,  but  was 
DOW  for  the  first  time  enlarged  and  organized  in  a  manner 
befitting  its  name,  and  comprehended  also  Pamphylia  and 
bauria ;  that  of  Syria,  and  that  of  Crete.  Much  was  no 
doubt  wanting  to  render  that  mass  of  countrios  capable  of 
being  regarded  as  the  territorial  possession  of  Rome  ia 
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■nodwTi  sense  of  the  t«rm.     Tho  form  and  order  of  tht 
irnrnent  remained  substantially  a*  they  were;  only  tli# 
lan  community  came  in  place  of  the  former  monartliB. 
ie  Asiatic  provinces  consisted  as  formerly  of  a  motley 
:ure  of  d.imani.il  possesions,  civic  territories  de  facte 
e  jure  autonomous,  iordsliips  pertaining  to  princes  ani 
its,  and  kingdoms,  all  of  which  were  as  regards  internal 
iniatration  more  or  less  left  to  themselves,  and  in  othei 

.rioter  form,  on  the  Roman  government  and  its  procon 
very  much  as  formerly  on  the  great  king  and  his  s». 

rhe  first  place,  in  rank  at  least,  among  the  dependent 
dynasts  was  held  by  thfl  king  of  Cappadooia, 
whoso  territory  l/ioullus  had  already  enlarged 
^"^     by  investing  him  with  the  province  of  Melitena 
•at  Miilatia)  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  to  whom  Poiiv 
a  further  ^'ranted  on  the  western  frontier  some  diatricE* 
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of  ike  Euphrates  with  a  corresponding  territory  on  the 
esstera  bsnic  were  left  in  the  hands  of  two  dynasts  wholly 
dependent  on  Rome.  Alongside  of  the  kings  of  Cappado» 
cia  and  CJommag^e,  and  in  real  power  &r  superior  to  thenif 
the  new  king  Deiotarus  ruled  in  Asia  Minoi< 
One  of  the  tetrarcbs  of  the  Celtic  stock  of  the 
Tolistobogl  settled  round  Pessinus,  and  summoned  by  Lu^ 
oullus  and  Pompeius  to  render  military  service  with  the 
other  small  Roman  clients,  Deiotarus  had  in  these  cam* 
paigns  so  brilliantly  proved  his  trustworthiness  and  his 
energy  as  contrasted  with  all  the  indolent  Orientals  thai 
the  Roman  generals  conferred  upon  him,  in  addition  to  his 
Galatian  heritage  and  his  possessions  in  the  ridi  country 
between  Amisus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Halys,  the  eastern 
half  of  the  former  Pontic  empire  with  the  maritime  towns 
of  Phamacia  and  Trapezus  and  the  Pontic  Armenia  as  far 
as  the  Colchian  and  Great-Armenian  frontier,  to  form  the 
kingdom  of  Lesser  Armenia.  Soon  afterwards  he  increased 
his  already  conaderable  territory  by  the  country  of  the 
Celtic  Trocmi,  whose  tetrarch  he  dispossessed.  Thus  the 
petty  feudatory  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  dynasts 
of  Asia  Minor,  to  whom  might  be  entrusted  the  guardian- 
ship  of  an  important  part  of  the  frontier  of  the  empire. 
Vassals  of  lesser  importance  were,  the  other  numerous 
Galatian  tetrarcbs,  one  of  whom,  Bogodiataius 
prince  of  the  Trocmi,  was  on  acconnt  of  his 
tried  valour  in  the  Mithradatic  war  presented 
by  Pompeius  with  the  formerly  Pontic  frontier-town  of 
Mithradatium ;  Attains  prince  of  Paphlagonia,  who  traced 
back  liis  lineage  to  the  old  ruling  house  of  the  Pylaemenl 
dae ;  Aristarchus  and  other  petty  lords  in  the  Colchian  ter> 
ritory ;  Tarcondimotus  who  ruled  in  eastern  Cilicia  in  the 
mountain- /alleys  of  the  Anianus ;  Ptolemaeus  sen  of  Men* 
naeus  who  continued  to  rule  in  Chalcis  on  the  Libanus; 
Aretas  king  of  the  Nabataeans  as  lord  of  Damascus ;  last 
ly,  the  Arabic  emirs  in  the  countries  on  either  side  of  the 
Suphratea,  Abgarus  in  Osroene,  whom  the  Romans  endeav- 
oured in  every  way  to  draw  over  to  their  interest  with  thi 
Vol.  IV.— 8* 
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r  using  him  as  ah  adraiioed  post  against  the  ParthV 
impaieeramua  in  Ileinesa,  Alchaudonliis  the  Rham- 
and  another  emir  in  Bostra. 

these  full  ti>  be  added  the  spiritual  lords  who  in  the 
Ejiat  freqiiently  ruled  over  land  and  people  lik« 
secular  dynriBte,  and  whose  authority  firmly  es- 
tablished in  that  native  home  of  fanaticism  ths 
IS  priiiliT.tly  refrained   from  disturbing,  as  they  r»- 
from  even  rubbing  the  temples  of  their  treasures  : 
h  priest  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  in  Pessinus ;  ihe 
gh  priests  of  the  goddess  Ma  in  the  Cappadocian 
a  (on  the  upper  Sarua)  and  in  the  Pontic  city  of  the 
lamo  (Gumenek  near  Tocat).  both  lords  who  were  in 
ountries  inferior  only  to  the  king  in  power,  and  each 
im  even  at  a  muph  later  period  possessed  extensive 
with  special  jurisdiction  and   about  six    thousand 
—Arohelaus,  son  of  the  general  of  that  name  who 
over  from  Mithntdatea  to  the  Romans,  was  invested 
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cured  by  charter,  were  in  practice  wholly  depeiidetib  on  Um 
Boman  governors. 

The  Romans  failed  not  to  see  that  with  the  task  of  rep 
Btoratton  <»f    resenting  Hellenism  and  protecting  and  extend 


Ufe  ing  the  domain  of  Alexander  in  the  East  then 
devolved  on  them  the  primary  duty  c<f  elevating 
the  urban  system  ;  for,  while  cities  are  everywhere  the  pil 
lars  of  civilization,  the  antagonism  between  OrientViS  and 
Occidentals  was  most  distinctly  embodied  in  the  contrast 
between  the  Oriental,  military-despotic,  feudal  hierarchy 
and  the  Helleno-Italian  urban  commonwealth  prosecuting 
trade  and  commerce.  Lucullus  and  Pompeius,  however 
little  they  in  other  respects  aimed  at  the  reduction  of  things 
to  one  level  in  the  East,  and  however  much  the  latter  was 
disposed  in  questions  of  detail  to  censure  and  alter  the 
arrangements  of  his  predecessor,  were  yet  completely 
agreed  in  the  principle  of  promoting  as  far  as  they  could 
an  urban  life  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  Cyzicus,  on  whose 
vigorous  resistance  the  first  violence  of  the  last  war  had 
spent  itself,  received  from  Lucullus  a  considerable  exten- 
sion of  its  domain.  The  Pontic  Heraclea,  energetically  as 
it  had  resisted  the  Romans,  yet  recovered  its  territory  and 
its  harbours ;  and  the  barbarous  fury  of  Cotta  against  the 
unhappy  city  met  with  the  sharpest  censure  in  the  senate. 
Lucullus  had  deeply  and  sincerely  regretted  that  fate  had 
refused  him  the  happiness  of  rescuing  Sinope  and  Amisua 
from  devastation  by  the  Pontic  soldiery  and  his  own  :  he 
did  at  least  what  he  could  to  restore  them,  extended  consid« 
erably  their  territories,  peopled  them  afresh — partly  with 
the  old  inhabitants,  who  at  his  invitation  returned  *n  troops 
to  their  beloved  homes,  partly  with  new  setters  of  Hel- 
lenic descent — ^and  provided  for  the  reconstru'jtion  of  the 
balldings  destroyed.  Pompeius  acted  in  thb  same  spirit 
and  on  a  greater  scale.  Even  after  the  subjugation  of  the 
pirates  he  had,  instead  of  following  the  example  of  his  pre* 
deoessors  and  crucifying  his  prisoners,  whose  number  ex 
oeeded  20,000,  settled  them  partly  in  the  desolated  cities 
of  the  Plain  Cilicia,  such  as  Mallus,  Adana,  E'piphaneis 
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ospeciotly  in  Suli,  whieh  thenceTorlh  bore  ibe  Dsme  of 
ipeiiia'  cily  {Pottipeiupt  lis),  partly  ot  Dynie  in  AchiiiA 

even   at  Tarentum.      This   ctiloniziDg   by   means   of 
*s  met  with  manifold  censure  *aa  it  aeenied  in  somi 
iure  to  set  s  premium  on  crime;  in  reality  it  wm 
.ically  and  morally  justifiable,  for,  as  things  then  stood, 
•y  was  something  different  from  robbery  ami  ihe  pri»- 
s  might  fairly  be  lreatt;d  according  to  martial  law. 
Jut  Pompeius  made  it  his  business  above  all  to  pro- 
i  urban  life  in  the  new  Komsn  provinc««.     We  have 
idy  observed  how  poorly  provided  with  towns  the  Pon- 
mpire  was  (iiL  338)  ;    most  districts  of  Cappadocia 

a  tentury  after  this  had  no  towns,  but  merely  moun- 
fortresses  as  u  refuge  for  the  agricultural  population  in 
;  the  whole  east  of  Asia  Minor,  apart  from  the  sparse 
:k  colonies  on  the  coasts,  must  have  been  at  this  time 

similar  plight.     The  number  of  towns  newly  eatab 
d  by  Pompeius  in  these  provinces  is,  including   the 
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Eapaloria  at  the  conflueuoe  of  the  Lyous  and  the  Iris,  origi> 
Dally  built  by  Mithiadates,  but  again  destroyed  by  him  on 
aooount  of  its  defection  to  the  Romans  (p.  146) ;  Neapolia. 
formerly  Phazemon,  between  Amasia  and  the  Halys.  Most 
of  the  towns  thus  establislted  were  formed  not  by  bringing 
oolonists  from  a  distanoe,  but  by  the  suppressicm  of  villages 
and  the  collection  of  their  inhabitanis  within  the  new  ring^ 
wall ;  in  Nicopolis  Pompeius  settled  the  invalids  and  veter 
ana  of  his  army,  who  preferred  to  establish  a  home  for 
themselves  there  at  onoe  rather  than  afterwards  in  Italy* 
But  in  other  places  also  there  arose  at  the  beck  of  the  re- 
gent new  centres  of  Hellenic  civilization.  In  Paphlagonia 
a  third  Pompeiupolis  marked  the  spot  where  the  army  of 
Mithradates  in  666  achieved  the  great  victory 
over  the  Bithynians  (iii.  353).  In  Cappadooia, 
which  perhaps  had  suffered  more  than  any  other  province 
by  the  war,  the  royal  residence  Mazaca  (afterwards  Caesa- 
rea,  now  Kaisarieh)  and  seven  other  townships  were  re- 
stored by  Pompeius  and  received  urban  institutions.  In 
C^icia  and  Coelesyria  there  were  enumerated  twenty  cities 
laid  out  by  Pompeius.  In  the  districts  ceded  by  the  Jews, 
Gkdara  in  the  Deoapolis  rose  from  its  ruins  at  the  com- 
mand of  Pompeius,  and  the  city  of  Seleucia  was  founded. 
By  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  domain  land  at  his  dis- 
posal on  the  Asiatic  continent  must  have  been  applied  by 
Pompeius  for  his  new  settlements ;  whereas  in  Crete,  about 
idiioh  Pompeius  troubled  himself  li(tle  or  not  at  all,  the 
*%>man  domanial  possessions  seemed  to  have  continued  tol* 
orably  extensive. 

Pompeius  was  no  less  intent  on  regulating  and  elevating 
the  existing  communities  than  on  founding  new  ones.  The 
abuses  and  usurpations  which  prevailed  were  reformed  as 
for  as  lay  in  his  power ;  copious  ordinances  drawn  up  car^ 
folly  with  reference  to  the  different  provinces  regulated  the 
municipal  system  in  detail.  A  number  of  the  most  con- 
siderable dties  had  fresh  privileges  conferred  on  them. 
Autonomy  was  bestowed  on  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  tht 
most  important  city  of  Roman  Asia  and  \.  t  I'ttle  inferio? 
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lie  Egyplian  Alexandria  and  to  the  Bagdad  ./antiquitj, 
oily  of  Seleucia  in  the  Parthian  empire  ;  as  also  on  th« 
hboiir  of  Antioch,  the  Pierinr  Seleucia,  which  was  tbi« 
irded  for  its  courageous  resiatanec  to  Tigraiies ;  on  Gasa 
generally  on  all  the  towns  liberated  from  the  Jewisfi 
;  on   Mytilene  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor;   and  on 
nagnrla  on  the  Blank  Sea, 
I'hus  was  completed  the  atructurt;  of  the  Roman  stale 

in  Asia,  which  with  ila  feudatory  kings  and  vaa. 
***•       sals,   its  sacerdoUl  princes,  and  its  scries  of  free 

and  half-free  cities  puts  us  vividly  in  mind  of  the 
y  Roman   Empire  of  the  German  nation.     It  waa  no 
iculous  work,  either  as  respects  the  difficulties  over- 
e  or  as  respects  the  result  ohtained ;  nor  was  it  ren- 

world  of  quality  lavished  in  favour  of  Luoultus  and 
artless  multitude  in  praise  of  Pompeius.     Pompeius  in 
icular  consented  to  he  praised,  and  praised  himself,  in 
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Jewels  of  all  sorts,  by  the  crown  insignia  of  Mithradates 
and  by  the  children  of  the  three  mightiest  kings  of  Asia, 
Mithradates,  Tlgranes,  and  Phraates ;  it  rewarded  its  gen^ 
ral,  who  had  conquered  twenty-two  kings,  with  regal  hon 
ours  and  bestowed  on  him  the  golden  chaplet  and  the  iii> 
slgma  of  the  magistracy  for  life.  The  coins  struck  in  his 
honour  exhibit  the  globe  itself  placed  amidst  the  triple 
laurels  brought  home  from  the  three  continents,  and  sur^ 
mounted  by  the  golden  chaplet  conferred  by  the  burgesses 
on  the  man  who  had  triumphed  over  AfHca,  Spain,  and 
Asia.  It  need  exdte  no  surprise,  if  in  presence  of  such 
childish  acts  of  homage  voices  were  heard  <^  an  opposite 
import.  Among  the  Roman  world  of  quality  it  was  cur- 
rently affirmed  that  the  true  merit  of  having  subdued  the 
East  belonged  to  Lucullus,  and  that  Pompeius  had  only 
gone  thither  to  supplant  Lucullus  and  to  plait  the  laurels 
which  another  hand  had  plucked  around  his  own  brow. 
Both  statements  were  totally  erroneous :  it  was  not  Pom- 
peius but  Glabrio  that  was  sent  to  Asia  to  relieve  Lucullus, 
and,  bravely  as  Lucullus  had  fought,  it  was  a  fact  that, 
when  Pompeius  took  the  supreme  command,  the  Romans 
had  forfeited  all  their  earlier  successes  and  had  not  a  foot's 
breadth  of  Pontic  soil  in  their  possession.  More  pointed 
and  effective  was  the  ridicule  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital,  who  &iled  not  to  nickname  the  mighty  conqueror 
of  the  globe  afler  the  great  powers  which  he  had  conquered, 
and  saluted  him  now  as  **  conqueror  of  Salem,**  now  as 
**  erair  "  {Arabarehes),  now  as  the  Roman  Sarapsiceramus. 

The  unprejudiced  judge  will  not  agree  either  with  those 
exaggerations  or  with  these  disparagements.  Lucullus  and 
Pompeius,  in  subduing  and  regulating  Asia,  showed  them- 
selves  to  be^  not  heroes  and  state-creators,  but  sagacious 
and  eneigetic  commanders  and  governors.  As  general  Lu- 
enllus  displayed  no  common  talents  and  a  self-confidencs 
bordering  on  rashness,  while  Pompeius  displayed  military 
judgment  and  a  rare  self  restraint ;  for  hardly  has  any  gen' 
aral  with  such  forces  and  a  position  so  wholly  free  evei 
acted  so  cautiously  fts  Pompeius  in  the  East.    The  most 
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mt  under  takings,  as  it  were,  ulTcred  themselves  to  hid 
sides;  he  was  free  to  sUrt  fw  the  Cimmerian  Bi-w 
.  atjd  for  the  Red  Sea ;  he  hod  opportunity  of  decla^ 
lar  against  the  Parthians ;  the  revolted  provinces  <,f 
t  invited  him  to  dethrone  king  Ptolemy  who  was  :-0t 

lexander;    but  Poiiipeins  marched  neither  tii  Panti 
um  nor  to  Pelra,  neither  to  Cleaiphon  nor  to  Alex- 
i;   throughont  he   plucked    only   thoso    fruits   which 
aneously  came  to  hia  hand.     In  like  manner  he  fought 
s  battles  by  sea  and  Und  with  a  crushing  superiority 
•<x.     Had  this  moderation  proceeded  fiom  the  strict 
vsnce  of  the  instructions  given  to  hint,  as  Pompeitu 
vont  to  profess,  ur  even  from  a  perception  that  the 
lesta  of  Koine  must  somewhere  find  a  limit  and  that 
accessions  of  territory  were  not  advantageous  to  the 
it  would  deserve  a  higher  pi'aiat^  than  history  confers 
B  most  talented  officer  ;  but  constituted  as  Pompeius 
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wmrd  for  ito  organization  large  sums  in  cash  and  atill  uiorv 
oonaidenible  promissory  notes  from  the  king  of  Coppadociii 
from  the  rich  city  of  Antioch,  and  from  other  lords  and 
communities.  But  such  exactions  had  become  almost  a  gu» 
tomary  tribute;  and  both  generals  showed  themselves  at 
Miy  rate  to  be  not  altogether  venal  in  questions  of  greater 
importance,  but  if  possible  got  themselves  paid  by  the  piirty 
whose  interests  coincided  with  those  of  Rome.  Look'mg  to 
the  times,  this  does  not  prevent  us  from  characterizing  the 
administration  of  both  as  comparatively  commendable  and 
eooducted  primarily  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  secondarily  in 
that  of  the  provincials. 

The  conversion  of  the  clients  into  subjects,  the  better 
regulation  of  the  eastern  frontier,  the  establishment  of  a 
single  and  strong  government,  were  full  of  blessing  for  the 
rulers  as  well  as  for  the  ruled.  The  financial  gain  acquired 
by  Rome  was  immense ;  the  new  property  tax,  which  with 
die  exception  of  some  specially  exempted  communities  all 
those  princes,  priests,  and  cities  had  to  pay  to  Rome,  raised 
the  Roman  btate-re venues  almost  by  a  half  above  their 
former  amount.  Asia  indeed  suffered  severely.  Pompeius 
brought  in  money  and  jewels  nn  amount  of  £2,000,000 
(200,000,000  sesterces)  into  the  state-chest  and  distributed 
£3,900,000  (16,000  Ulents)  among  his  officers  and  soldiers; 
if  we  add  to  this  the  considerable  sums  brought  home  by 
Lucullus,  the  non-official  exactions  of  the  Roman  army,  and 
the  amount  of  the  damage  done  by  the  war,  the  financial 
exhaustion  of  the  land  may  be  readily  conceived.  The 
Roman  taxation  of  Asia  was  perhaps  in  itself  not  worse 
Ihan  that  of  its  earlier  rulers,  but  it  formed  a  heavier  bur- 
den on  the  land  in  so  far  as  the  taxes  thencefoi«i  went  out 
nf  the  country  and  only  the  lesser  portion  of  the  proceeds 
was  again  expended  in  Asia ;  and  at  any  rate  it  was,  in  the 
old  as  well  as  the  newly-acquired  provinces,  based  on  a 
systematic  plundering  of  the  provinces  for  the  benefit  of 
Rome.  But  the  responsibility  for  this  rests  far  less  on  the 
generals  personally  than  on  the  parties  at  home,  whom 
llMee  had  to  consider ;  Lucullua  had  even  ezer  ed  himself 
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'tically  10  Bet  limits  to  tiie  usurious  dealings  of  th« 
n   capitalists  in  Asia,  and   this  essentiallj  contrihuteij 
ng  about  his  fall.     How  much  both  men  earnestlji 
t  to  revive  thn  prosperity  of  the  redufcd  provinces, 

■ty  policy  lied   their  h:inds,  and   especially  in  theii 
>r  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor.     Although  for  centuries 
ards  many  an  Asiatic  villago  lying  iii  ruins  recalled 
nes  of  the  great  war,  Sinope  might  well  begin  a  new 
ih  the  date  of  its  restoration  by  LucuUus,  and  almost 
I  more  considerable  inland  towns  of  the  Pontic  king- 
night  gratefully  honour  Pompeius  as  their  founder, 
ij'ganization  of  Roman  Asia  by  Lucullus  and  Pom- 
may  with  all  its  undeniable  defects  be  described  as 
i  whole  judicious  and  praiseworthy;  serious  &s  were 
iU  that  might  still  adhere  to  it,  it  could  not  but  bo 
ne  to  the  sorely  tormented    Asiatics   for    the  very 
1  that  it  came  attended  by  the  inward  and  outward 
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il>^  three  different  revolts  against  the  new  rulers,  to 

each  of  which  the  government  of  the  hi^h  priest 
Hjrcanus  installed  by  Rome  impotently  succiunbed.  it 
was  not  political  conviction,  but  the  invincible  repugnance 
of  the  Oriental  towards  the  unnatural  yoke,  v>hich  com* 
poiled  them  to  kick  against  the  pricks ;  as  indeed  the  last 
and  most  dangerous  of  these  revolts,  for  which  the  with* 
drawal  of  the  Syrian  army  of  occupation  in  consequence 
of  the  Egyptian  crisis  furnished  the  immediate  impulse, 
began  with  the  murder  of  the  Romans  settled  in  Palestine. 
It  was  not  witiiout  difficulty  that  the  able  governor  suc- 
ceeded In  rescuing  the  few  Romans,  who  had  escaped  the 
eame  fiite  and  found  a  temporary  refuge  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
from  the  insurgents  who  kept  them  blockaded  there,  and 
in  overpowering  the  revolt  after  several  severely  contested 
battles  and  tedious  sieges.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
monarchy  of  the  high  priests  was  abolished  and  the  Jewish 
land  was  broken  up,  as  Macedonia  had  formerly  been,  into 
five  independent  districts  administered  by  governing  col« 
leges  with  an  optimate  organization ;  Samaria  and  other 
places  razed  by  the  Jews  were  restored,  to  form  a  counter- 
poise to  Jerusalem ;  and  lastly  a  heavier  tribute  was  im- 
p<»sed  on  the  Jews  than  on  the  other  Syrian  subjects  of 
Rome. 

It  still  remains  that  we  should  glance  at  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt  along  with  the  last  dependency  that 
torn  of  remained  to  it  of  the  extensive  conquests  of  the 

^^  Lagidae,  the  fair  island  of  Cyprus,     Egypt  was 

now  the  only  state  of  the  Hellenic  East  that  was  still  at 
least  nominally  independent;  just  as  formerly,  when  Ihe 
Persians  established  themselves  along  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Mediterranean,  Egypt  was  their  last  conquest,  so  non 
(he  mighty  conquerors  from  the  West  long  delayed  the  an- 
nexation of  that  opulent  and  peculiar  country.  The  reason 
lay,  as  was  already  indicated,  neither  in  any  fear  of  the 
resistance  of  Egypt  nor  in  the  want  of  a  fitting  occasioa 
Egypt  was  nearly  as  powerless  as  Syria,  and  had  already 
in  673  fallen  m  all  due  form  of  law  to  the  Roman  c  nimu 
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nity  (p.  65).   Thecoulrol  exeroised  over  tlio  court 

of  Aleianiiria  bj  tlie  royal  guard — which  ap- 

jd  and  deposed  mimBterH  and  oi/caaionally  kiigs,  Umli 

self  what  it  pleased,  and,  if  it  was  refused  a  ris» 

in  the  country  or  rather  in  the  capital  (for  the  toim 
lith  its  population  of  agricultural  slaves  was  iiariily 
into  account) ;  and  at  least  a  party  there  wished  Jul 
inexation  of  Egy  pt  by  Romf,  and  even  took  steps  lu 
re  it.     But  the  less  the  kings  of  Egypt  could  think 
niending  in  arms  against  Home,  the  mora  energetii> 
!4;yptlan  gold  resiattd  the  liomau  plans  of  union ;  and 

Qtion   of  the  Egyptian  finances  thu  revenue:!  of  the 
of  Alexandria  were  still  nearly  tqual  to  the  public 
le  of  Home  even  after  its  augmentation  by  Pumpeius. 

owing  any  individual  cither  to  conquer  or  to  admini* 
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poison;  the  inhabitants  submitted  without  offering  resist 
anoe  to  their  inevitable  £ite,  and  were  placed  under  the 
governor  of  Cilicia.  The  ample  treasure  of  nearly  7,000 
talents  (£1,700,000),  which  the  equally  covetous  and  misen 
Ij  king  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  apply  for  the  bribes 
requisite  to  save  his  crown,  fell  along  with  the  latter  to  the 
BomanSy  and  filled  after  a  desirable  fashion  the  empty 
vaults  of  their  treasury. 

On  the  other  hand  the  brother  who  reigned  in  Egypt 
ptoiMnrin  Succeeded  in  purchasing  his  recognition  by  de- 
^gtrj"  cree  of  the  people  from  the  new  masters  of 
bStfopSiad  Rome  in  695 ;  the  purchase-money  is  said  to 
jM^**^  have  amounted  to  6,000  talenu  (£1,460,000). 
The  citizens  indeed,  long  exasperated  against 
their  good  flute-player  and  bad  ruler,  and  now  reduced  to 
extremities  by  the  definitive  loss  of  Cyprus  and  the  pres- 
•ure  of  the  taxes  which  were  raised  to  an  intolerable  degree 
in  consequence  of  the  transactions  with  the  Ro- 
mans (696),  chased  him  on  that  account  out  of 
the  country.  When  the  king  thereupon  applied,  as  if  on 
account  of  his  eviction  from  the  estate  which  he  had  pur- 
chased, to  those  who  sold  it,  these  were  reasonable  enough 
to  see  that  it  was  their  duty  as  honest  men  of  business  \aj 
get  back  his  kingdom  for  Ptolemaeus;  only  the  parties 
oould  not  agree  as  to  the  person  to  whom  the  important 
charge  of  occupying  Egypt  by  force  along  with  the  per- 
quisites  thence  to  be  expected  should  be  assigned.  It  was 
only  when  the  triumvirate  was  confirmed  anew  at  the  con* 
(erence  of  Luca,  that  this  affair  was  also  arranged,  after 
Ptolemaeus  had  agreed  to  a  further  payment  of  10,000 
talents  (£2,400,000) ;  the  governor  of  Syria,  Aulus  Gabi- 
nius,  now  obtained  orders  from  those  in  power  to  take  the 
naoessary  steps  immediately  for  restoring  the  king.  The 
citiaens  of  Alexandria  had  meanwhile  placed  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  Berenice  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  ejected 
king,  and  given  her  a  husband  in  the  person  of  one  of  th« 
ipiritoai  prinoes  of  Roman  Asia,  Archelaus  the  high  priesi 
•f  Comana  (p.  178),  who  possessed  ambition  enough  to 
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d  his  secure  and  respectable  position  in  the  b-'pe  of 
ting  the  throne  of  the  Lngidao.     His  nttempta  to  guin 
email  regents  to  his  interesM  remained  without  su'> 
but  hu  d  id  not  recoil  before  the  idea  of  being  ob  ,ig©<i 
aintftin   his   now   kingdom  with  arms  in  hand   eTi-n 
St  the  Romans. 

ftbinius,  without  ostensible  powers  to  undertftke  war 
against  K^rypt  but  directed  to  do  so  by  the  r& 
\          gents,  made  a  pretext  out  of  the  alleged  sup- 
u.        port  of  pirucy  by  the  Egyptians  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  6eet  by  Archelaus,  and  started  without 
delay  for  the    Egyptian  frontier  (fi99).      The 
march  through  the  sandy  desert  between  Gazi 
?elusium,  in  which  so  many  invasions  previously  di- 
1  against  Egypt  had  broken  down,  was  on  this  occ*- 
lucccRsfuUy  accomplished — a  result  especially  due  to 
uick  and  skilful  leader  of  tiie  cavalry  Marcus  Anto- 
The  frontier  fortress  of  Pelusiuni  also  was  surren- 
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but  care  was  taken  that  the  country  should  al 
least  be  kept  quiet  by  the  garrison  of  RomaD 
j^^nndria,  infantry  and  Oltio  and  Gorman  cavalry  loil  in 
the  capital,  which  took  the  place  of  the  nativf 
praetorians  and  otherwise  emulated  them  not  unsuccess 
fully.  The  previous  h^emony  of  Rome  over  Egypt  wai 
thus  converted  into  a  direct  military  occupation,  and  1h€ 
nominal  continuance  of  the  native  monarchy  was  not  so 
much  a  privilege  granted  to  the  land  as  a  double  burdm 
taooaedoaik 
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tion  of  the  viatocncy^  which  was  either  wholly  absorbed 
in  luxury  and  literature  or  turning  towards  the  rising  sun. 
There  was  among  the  younger  men  a  single  exception ; 

it  was  Marcus  Porcius  Cato  (bom  in  659)}  a 
2^'  man  of  the  best  intentions  and  of  rare  devoted- 

nessy  and  yet  one  of  the  most  Quixotic  and  one 
of  the  most  melancholy  phenomena  in  this  age  so  abound- 
ing in  political  caricatures.  Honourable  and  steadfast, 
earnest  in  purpose  and  in  action,  full  of  attachment  to  hit 
country  and  to  its  hereditary  constitution,  but  dull  in  intel- 
lect and  sensually  as  well  as  morally  destitute  of  passion, 
he  might  certainly  have  made  a  tolerable  master  of  finance. 
But  unfortunately  he  fell  early  under  the  power  of  formal- 
ism, and  swayed  partly  by  the  phrases  of  the  Stoa,  which 
in  their  abstract  baldness  and  spiritless  isolation  were  cur- 
rent among  the  genteel  world  of  that  day,  partly  by  the 
example  of  his  great-grandfather  whom  he  deemed  it  his 
especial  task  to  reproduce,  he  began  to  walk  about  in  the 
sinful  capital  as  a  model  burgess  and  mirror  of  virtue,  to 
rebuke  the  times  like  the  old  Cato,  to  travel  on  foot  instead 
of  riding,  to  take  no  interest,  to  decline  badges  of  distinc- 
tion as  a  soldier,  and  to  introduce  the  restoration  of  the 
good  old  days  by  going  after  the  precedent  of  king  Romu- 
lus without  a  shirt.  A  strange  caricature  of  his  ancestor — 
the  grey-haired  yeoman  whom  hatred  and  anger  made  an 
orator,  who  wielded  in  masterly  style  the  plough  as  well  as 
the  sword,  who  with  his  narrow,  but  original  and  sound 
oommon  sense  ordinarily  hit  the  nail  on  the  head — was  this 
young  and  shallow  pedant  from  whose  lips  dropped  scholas 
tic  wisdom  and  who  was  everywhere  seen  sitting  book  in 
hand,  this  philosopher  who  understood  neither  the  art  o^ 
war  nor  any  other  art  whatever,  this  cloud-walker  in  the 
realm  of  abstract  and  moral  philosophy.  Yet  he  attained 
to  moral  and  thereby  even  to  political  importance.  In  an 
atterly  wretched  and  cowardly  age  his  courage  and  his  nega^ 
live  virtues  told  powerfully  on  the  multitude ;  he  even 
formed  a  school,  and  there  were  individuals — it  is  true  they 
were  but  few — who  in  their  turn  copied  and  caricatured 
Vol.  TV.— 9 


th(^  living  pattern  of  a  philosopher.     On  thi;  sain« 
It'pL'iided  also  his  polilical  influence.     As  he  was  the 
(jtiaervaliTo  of  note  ^ho  possessed  ir  not  talt'nt  and 
.  at  iiiiy  rale  integrity  and  courage,  and  wbs  alwnji 
to   Ibrow   himself  iuto   the  breach  whether  it  wsi 
irj  to  do  fio  or  not,  he  soon  became  the  recognized 
ion  nf  the  Optinmte  party,  although  neither  his  ago 
1  rank  nor  his  intellect  entitled  him  to  be  so.     ^Vhcrs 
rsoverance  of  a  single  resolute  man  could  decide,  he 
bt  Boinetimes  achieved  h  success,  and  in  questions  of 
more  particularly  of  a  financial  character,  ho  often 
lualy  int^^rfcred,  for  he  was  obsent  from  no  meeting 

[r  aa  he  lived  he  checked  the  details  of  the  public 
^  regarding  which  he  waa  of  course  at  constant  war- 
,th  the  funiiera  of  the  taxes.     For  the  rest,  he  wanted 
every  ingredient  of  n  statesman.     He  was  incapablf 
n  comprehending  a  political  aim  and  of  surveying 
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of  massive  silver — ^and  generally  by  a  liberality  which  nat 
all  the  more  princely  that  it  was  based  solely  on  the  con* 
traction  of  debt.  The  attacks  on  the  nobility  were  of  the 
most  varied  Icind.  The  abuses  of  aristocratic  rule  afforded 
copious  materials;  magistrates  and  advocates  who  were 
liberal  or  assumed  a  liberal  hue,  like  Gaius  Cornelius,  Aulus 
GabiniuSy  Marcus  Cicero,  continued  systematically  to  unveil 
the  most  offensive  and  scandalous  aspects  of  the  Optimate 
doings  and  to  propose  laws  against  them.  The  senate  was 
directed  to  give  access  to  foreign  envoys  on  set  days,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  the  usual  postponement  of  audi- 
ences. Loans  borrowed  from  foreign  ambassadors  in  Rome 
were  declared  noo  actionable,  as  this  was  the  only  means  of 
seriously  checking  the  corruptions  which  formed  the  order 
^  of  the  day  in  the  senate  (687).    The  right  of 

the  senate  to  give  dispensation  in   particular 
cases  from  the  laws  was  restricted  (687) ;  as 
was  also  the  abuse  whereby  every  noble  Roman,  who  had 
private  business  to  attend  to  in  the  provinces,  got  himself 
invested  with  the  character  of  a  Roman  envoy 
thither  (091).     They   heightened   the  penalties 
against  the  purchase  of  votes  and  electioneering  intrigues 
(687,  691);   which   latter  were   especially   in- 
creased in  a  scandalous  fashion  by  the  attempts 
of  the  individuals  ejected  from  the  senate  (p.  123)  to  get 
back  to  it  through  re-election.     What  had  hitherto  been 
understood  as  matter  of  course  was  now  expressly  laid 
down  as  a  law,  that  the  praetors  were  bound  to  administer 
justice  in  conformity  with  the  rules  set  forth  by  them,  as 
was  the  Roman  use  and  wont,  at  their  entering 
*'  on  office  (687). 

But,  above  all,  efforts  were  made  to  complete  the  demo* 
cralic  restoration  and  to  realize  the  leading  ideas  of  the 
Gracchan  period  in  a  form  suitable  to  the  limes.  The  elec. 
tion  of  the  priests  by  the  comitia,  which  (^naeus  Domitius 
had  introduced  (iii.  248)  and  Sulla  had  again  done  away 
(iii.  436),  was  restcyred  by  a  law  of  the  tribune 
of   the   people  Titus    Labienus   in   691.     Th« 
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rats  were  fond  of  poitiling  out  how  mneh  was  edU 
ig  towards  the  restoration  of  the  Semproniuii  eorn- 
:i  their  full  extent,  ami  al  the  same  timi;  passed  ove( 
nee  the  fact  that  under  the  altered  circum stances- 
he  straitened  condition  of  the  public  finances  and  the 
ioffiease  in  the  rumbor  of  fully  privileged  Roman 

practicable.     In    the   country    between   the   Po 

and  the  Alps  they  zealously  fostered   the  agi- 

for  [lolitical  equality  with  the  Italians.     As  early  ua 

686  Oaius  Caesar  travelled  from  place  to  place 

thei'c  for  this  purpose ;  in  689  Marcus  Crussua 

s^  censor  made  arrangements  to  enrol  ilie  in- 

nts  directly  in  the  burgess-roll — which  was  only  frus- 

by  the  resistance  of  his  colleugue;  in  the  following 

ships  this  attempt  seems  ri^ularly  to  have  been  re- 

.     As  formerly  Graechus  and  Klaccus  had  been  ilio 

.s  of  the  Latins,  bo  the  present   leaders  of  the  democ- 
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while  Cueflftr  and  his  friends  on  the  one  hand  held  forth  Ui 
the  Transpadanes  the  prospect  of  the  franohisei  they  on  tbt 
other  hand  gave  their  assent  to  the  continuance  of  the  disp 
abilities  of  the  freedmen,  and  to  the  barbarous  setting  asid# 
of  the  rivalry  which  the  industry  and  trading  skill  of  th^ 
Hellenes  and  Orientals  maintained  with  the  Italians  in  Italy 
itsel£ 

The  mode  in  which  the  democracy  dealt  with  the  ancient 

^ criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  comitia  was  charao* 

ytiiMi  teristic     It  had  not  been  properly  abolished  by 

Sulla,  but  practically  the  jury -commissions  od 
high  treason  and  murder  had  superseded  it  (iii.  447),  and  no 
rational  man  could  think  of  seriously  restoring  the  old  pro- 
cedure which  long  before  Sulla  had  been  thoroughly  im* 
practicable.  But  as  the  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple appeared  to  require  a  recognition  at  least  in  principle 
of  the  ci'iminal  jurisdiction  of  the  burgesses,  the  tribune  of 
the  people  Titus  Labienus  in  691  brought  the 
old  man,  who  thirty-eight  years  before  had  slain 
or  was  alleged  to  have  slain  the  tribune  of  the  people  Lucius 
Satuminus  (iii.  260),  before  the  same  high  court  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  by  virtue  of  which,  if  the  annals  reported  truly, 
king  TuUus  had  procured  the  acquittal  of  the  Horatius  who 
had  killed  his  sister.  The  accused  was  one  Gaius  KabinuS| 
who,  if  he  had  not  killed  Saturninus,  had  at  least  paraded 
with  his  cut-off  head  at  the  tables  of  the  nobles,  and  who 
moreover  was  notorious  among  the  Apulian  landholders  for 
his  kidnapping  and  his  bloody  deeds.  The  object,  if  not  of 
the  accuser  himself,  at  any  rate  of  the  more  sagacious  rien 
who  backed  hiin,  was  not  at  all  to  make  this  pitiful  wretch 
die  the  death  of  the  cross ;  they  were  not  urwilling  to  ao 
quicsco,  when  first  the  form  of  the  impeachmf^nt  was  maU» 
rially  modified  by  the  senate,  and  then  the  assembly  of  the 
people  called  to  pronounce  sentence  on  the  guilty  was  dis> 
solved  under  some  pretext  by  the  opposite  party — so  that 
tht'  whole  procedure  was  set  aside.  At  all  events  by  this 
process  the  two  palladia  of  Homan  freedom,  the  right  of 
the  citizens  ti  appeal  and  ^ne  inviolability  of  the  tribunef 
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!  people,  were  once  laorc  established  os  practical  rightt 
lie  legal  basia  on  which  the  democracy  rested  waa  vift 
■d  afresh. 
lie  demi.crntic  reaction  maiiifeated  still  greater  veho 

mence   in  all    persoDal   questions,  wherever   it 
*          onild  and  diired.     Prudence  indi-ed  enjoined  it 

not  to  urge  thu  restoration  of  the  estates  coufis- 
by  Sulla  to  their  former  owners,  that  it  might  not 
el  with  its  own  uiliea  and  Bt  the  Bume  time  get  into  a 
ct  with  material  interests,  for  which  a  policy  based  ou 
y  ia  rarely  a  match ;  the  recall  of  the  emigrants  waa 
los(  ly  comiccted  with  this  que«tiou  of  property  not  t« 
ir  «^qll»lly  unadvisable.     On  the  other  hand  great  exe^ 
were  made  to  restore  to  the  children  of  the  proscribed 

the  political  rights  withdrawn  from  them  (691), 

and  the  heads  of  the  seiiatonal  party  were  in* 
iitly  subjected  to  personal  attacks.     Thus  Gaiua  Mem- 

mius  instituK^d  a  party  process  against  Marcua 
^^Lucu!lLi^!^8^Thu^he^illowe^i^^ 
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Umsdf  made  a  beginning  by  demanding  back  firom  them 
the  r^fiArds  which  they  had  received  for  murder  as  property 
^  illegally  alienated  from  the  state  (089),  it  can 

excite  no  surprise  that  in  the  following  year 
^'  (690)  Gains  Caesar,  as  president  of  the  commis- 

sion regarding  murder,  summarily  treated  the  clause  in  the 
Sulian  ordinance,  which  declared  that  a  proscribed  person 
might  be  killed  with  impunity,  as  null  and  void,  and  caused 
the  most  noted  of  Sulla's  executioners,  Lucius  Catilinai 
Ludus  Bellienus,  Lucius  Luscius  to  be  brought  before  his 
jurymen  and,  partially,  to  be  condemned. 

Lastly,  they  did  not  hesitate  now  to  name  once  more  in 

public  the  long-proscribed  names  of  the  heroes 
2^2^  and  martyrs  of  the  democracy,  and  to  celebrate 
SfflS^^     their  memory.     We  have  already   mentioned 

how  Satuminus  was  rehabilitated  by  the  process 
directed  against  his  murderer.  But  a  different  sound  had 
the  name  of  Gains  Marius,  at  the  mention  of  which  all 
hearts  once  had  thrilled ;  and  it  happened  that  the  man,  to 
whom  Italy  owed  her  deliverance  from  the  northern  bar- 
barians, was  at  the  same  time  the  uncle  of  the  present  leader 

of  the  democracy.     Loudly  had  the  multitude 

rejoiced,  when  in  686  Gains  Caesar  ventured  in 
spite  of  the  prohibitions  publicly  to  show  the  honoured  fea- 
tures of  the  hero  in  the  Forum  at  the  interment  of  the  widow 

of  Marius.     But  when,  three  years  afler wards 

(689),  the  emblems  of  victory,  which  Marius 
had  caused  to  be  erected  in  the  Capitol  and  Sulla  had  or- 
dered  to  be  thrown  down,  one  morning  unexpectedly  glit> 
(ered  afresh  in  gold  and  marble  at  the  old  spot,  the  veterans 
from  the  African  and  Cimbrian  wars  crowded,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  around  the  statue  of  their  beloved  general ;  and 
hi  presence  of  the  rejoicing  masses  the  senate  did  not  ven- 
ture to  seize  the  trophies  which  the  same  bold  hand  liad 
renewed  in  defiance  of  the  laws. 

But  all  these  doings  and  disputes,  however  much  noiss 
Worthi  ^^®^  ma<ie,  were,  politically  considered,  of  but 

iMiofth*      very   subordinate    importance.     The   oligarchy 
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iquihlied  ;  tlic  democracy  had  attained  tht 

'I'hat  rnidurliugs  of  various  grndetl should 

addilii^tial  kick  on  the  proslr&t(!  foe  ;  tiial 

>  should  have  their  gruuodwork  of  lim 

of  principles;    that  their    dodrinairei 

II  iht!  whole  privileges  of  the  coiumoiK 

arliculuTB  restored,  aiid  should  in  that  respect 

lake  Ihemselves  ridiculous,  as  Icgitintists  arr 

-all  ihia  was  just  as  much  to  be  expected  as  it 

~  indiflerence.     Taken  as  a  whole,  the  agitation 

iiid  we  discern  in  it  the  perplexity  of  its  au- 

n  obji'ot  fur  their  activity,  for  it  turned  almost 

F  things  already  essentially  settled  or  on  subordl- 

hid  nut  be  otherwise.     In  the  struggle  with  tha 

aristocracy  the  democrats  hud  remained  victors ; 

but  they  had  not  conquered  alone,  and  the  fiery 

trial  still  awaited  tbein — the  reckoning  not  with 

their  former  foe,  but  with  their  too  powerful 

allj',  to  whom  in  the  struggle  with  thu  aristoc- 

weru  substantially  indebted  fi>r  victory,  and  to 

e  hands  they  had  now  eutioistcd  an  unexampled  mili- 

i  political  power,  because  they  dai'ed  not  refuse  it  to 

'llie  ^eTterul  of  Uie  Eftat  an<J  of  the  sk^as  was  still  ein- 

a  appointing  and  deposing  kings.     How  long  tiii>ti 

that  work,  or  when  he  would  declare  the 

luld  tell  but  hiui' 

c  of  Ills  return  to 
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In  this  policy  they  again  coinoided  with  Crattus,  te 
fMiimwtir  whom  no  course  was  left  for  encountering  his 
21^%  envied  and  hated  rival  but  that  of  allying  him- 
^***'^i^  self  afresh,  and  more  closely  than  bdforey  witi 
the  democracy.  Already  in  the  first  coalition  a  special 
approximation  had  taken  place  between  Caesar  and  Crassus 
as  the  two  weaker  Darties ;  a  common  interest  and  a  conv 
mon  danger  tightened  yet  more  the  bond  which  joined  tha 
richest  and  the  most  insolvent  of  Bomans  in  closest  alii* 
ance.  While  in  public  the  democrats  described  the  absent 
general  as  the  head  and  pride  of  their  party  and  seemed  to 
direct  all  their  arrows  against  the  aristocracy,  preparations 
were  secretly  made  against  Pompeius ;  and  these  attempts 
of  the  democracy  to  escape  from  the  impending  military 
dictatorship  have  historically  a  far  higher  significance  than 
the  noisy  agitation,  for  the  most  part  employed  only  as  a 
mask,  against  the  nobility.  It  is  true  that  they  were  car- 
ried on  amidst  a  darkness,  upon  which  our  tradition  allows 
only  some  stray  gleams  of  light  to  fall ;  for  not  the  pres- 
ent alone,  but  the  succeeding  age  also  had  its  reasons  for 
throwing  a  veil  over  the  matter.  But  in  general  both  the 
course  and  the  object  of  these  efforts  are  completely  clear. 
Tlie  military  power  could  only  be  effectually  checkmated 
by  another  military  power.  The  de»gn  of  the  democrats 
was  to  possess  themselves  of  the  reins  of  government  after 
Uie  example  of  Marius  and  Cinna,  then  to  entrust  one  of 
their  leaders  either  with  the  conquest  of  Egypt  or  with  tha 
governorship  of  Spain  or  some  similar  ordinary  or  extraoi 
dinary  ofiice,  and  thus  to  find  in  him  and  his  troops  a  coun* 
terpoise  to  Pompeius  and  his  army.  For  this  they  r» 
quired  a  revolution,  which  was  directed  immediately  against 
tee  nominal  government,  but  in  reality  against  Pompeius 
as  the  designated  monarch  ;  *  and,  to  effect  this  revolution, 

*  Any  one  niio  snrrejt  the  whole  state  of  the  politioal  relations  of 

tkif  ptriod  will  need  no  speciul  proofs  to  help  him  to  see  thai  ^e  olti* 

mate  object  of  the  democratic  machinations  in  688  et  teq. 

WBS  the  oTerthrow  not  of  the  senate,  bat  of  Pompeius 

Tot  BOoh  proofis  are  not  wanting.    Ballust  states  that  tb«  Oabinio-lfa 

Vol.  IV.— 9* 
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down  to  IhB  rttiirn  tif  Pompeins  (688-693)  per. 

petiial  oonspiracy  in  Rome.  The  cnpitol  waa  iii 
9  Httspeitat^;  the  depressed  temper  of  the  capitalista, 
spensions  of  payment,  the  frequent  bankriii'tciw 
leralds  of  the  fermenting  revolution,  which  Beemed 
igb  it  must  at  the  same  time  produce  a  totally  now 
n  of  jmrtioM.  The  project  of  the  democracy,  whici 
i  beyond  the  senate  at  Pompeiua,  suggested  an  ap- 
lation  between  that  general  and  the  senate.  The 
-ncy  moreover,  in  attempting  to  oppose  to  the  di(s 
ip  of  Pompeiua  that  of  a  man  more  agreeable  to  it, 
ized,  strictly  speaking,  in  its  turn  the  military  gov- 
it,  and  ill  rejility  drove  out  Satan  by  Beelzebub ;  the 
m  of  principles  became  in  its  hands  a  question  of 

)  first  step  thrri'fore  towards  the  revolution  projected 
by  the  leaders  of  tlie  democracy  was  to  be  the 
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ideas  found  an  echo.  The  fashionable  life  of  the  capital 
deranged  not  merely  the  fortunes  of  men,  but  also  theif 
vigour  of  body  and  mmd.  That  elegant  world  of  fragrant 
ringlets,  of  fashionable  mustachios  and  ruffles— merry  as 
were  its  doings  in  the  dance  and  with  the  harp,  and  eoily 
and  late  at  the  wine-cup— yet  concealed  in  its  bosom  an 
alarming  abyss  of  moral  and  economic  ruin,  of  well  or  ill 
concealed  despair,  and  frantic  or  knavish  resolves.  These 
circles  sighed  without  disguise  for  a  return  of  the  time  of 
Cinna  with  its  proscriptious  and  confiscations  and  its  anni- 
hilation of  creditors'  claims;  there  were  people  enough, 
including  not  a  few  of  no  mean  decent  and  unusual  abili- 
ties, who  only  waited  the  signal  to  fall  like  a  gang  of  rob- 
bers on  civil  society  and  to  recruit  by  pillage  the  fortune 
which  they  had  squandered.  Where  a  band  gathers,  leaders 
are  not  wanting  ;  and  in  this  case  the  men  were  soon  found 
who  were  fitted  to  be  captains  of  banditti. 

The  late  praetor  Lucius  Catilina,  and  the  quaestor 
Gnaeus  Piso,  were  distinguished  among  their 
fellows  not  merely  by  their  noble  birth  and 
their  superior  rank.  They  had  broken  down  the  bridge 
completely  behind  them^  and  impressed  their  accomplices 
by  their  dissoluteness  quite  as  much  as  by  their  talents. 
Catilina  in  particular  was  one  of  the  most  nefarious  men  in 
that  nefarious  age.  His  villanies  belong  to  the  records  of 
crime,  not  to  history  ;  but  his  very  outward  appearance—- 
the  pale  countenance,  the  wild  glance,  the  gait  by  turns 
sluggbh  and  hurried — betrayed  his  dismal  past.  He  pos 
sessed  in  a  high  degree  the  qualities  which  are  required  in 
the  leader  of  such  a  band — the  faculty  of  enjoying  all 
pleasures  and  of  bearing  all  privations,  courage,  military 
talent,  knowledge  of  men,  the  energy  of  a  felon,  and  that 
horrible  mastery  of  vice  which  knows  how  to  bring  tht 
weak  to  fall,  and  how  to  train  the  fallen  to  crime. 

To  form  out  of  such  elements  a  conspiracy  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  existing  order  of  things  could  not  be  difficult 
to  men  who  possessed  money  and  political  influence.  Catv 
lina.  Piso,  and  their  fellows  entered  rendily  into  any  pldj 
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ive  the  prospect  of  proscriptioiw  and  cancelling  ot 
he  fiii-mcT  had  mureovcr  special  lioBtility  to  th» 
icy,  because  it  had  opposed  the  candidature  of  that 
j  and  dangerous  infin  Tor  the  consulship.     As  lie 
iicrly   in  the  character  of  an  executioner  of  Sulla 
the  proscribed  at  thi;  head  of  a  band  of  Ccltif  and 
cd  among  othera  his  owa  aged  fathev-in-law  with 

hand,  he  now  readilj-  consented  to  proniiso  eimi- 

icea  to  the  opposite  party.     A  secret  league  «fta 

The  cumber  of  individuals  received   into  it  is 

lave  exceeded  400  ;  it  included  asaociatea  in  all  Um 

and  urban  commnnitiea  of  Italy;  besides  wliidi, 
liter  of  course,  numerous  recruits  would  (locii  un- 
from  the  ranks  of  the  dissolute  youth  to  an  inaur- 
which  inscribed  on  its  banner  the  seasonable  pro- 
!  of  the  abolition  of  debts, 

December  688— so  we  are  told— the  leaders  of  the 
league  thought  that  they  had  fuund  the  fitting 
occasion  for  striking  a  blow.     The  two  consuls 

ObaiuT.]     Durifng  the  Abaenoe  of  P<m^pekm.         90f 


day  In  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  senate-hoise  for  the  con* 
oerted  signal,  which  was  to  be  given  him  by  Caesar  on  a 
hint  from  Crassus.  But  he  waited  in  vain;  Crassus  wai 
absent  from  the  decisive  sitting  of  the  senate,  and  for  this 
once  the  projected  insurrection  failed.  A  similar  still  mor« 
comprehensive  plan  of  murder  was  then  agreed  on  for  tbi 
5th  Feb. ;  but  this  too  was  frustrated,  because  Catilina  gaTi 
ike  signal  too  early,  before  the  bandits  who  were  bespokea 
had  all  arrived.  Thereupon  the  secret  was  divulged,  Tht 
government  did  not  venture  openly  to  proceed  against  tha 
conspiracy,  but  it  assigned  a  guard  to  the  consuls  who  were 
immediately  threatened,  and  it  opposed  to  the  band  of  the 
oonspirators  a  band  paid  by  the  government.  To  remove 
Piso,  the  proposal  was  made  that  he  should  be  sent  as 
quaestor  with  praetorian  powers  to  Hither  Spain ;  to  which 
Crassus  consented,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  resources  of 
that  important  province  for  the  insurrection.  Proposals 
going  farther  were  prevented  by  the  tribunes. 

So  runs  the  account  that  has  come  dcrwn  to  us,  which 
evidently  gives  the  version  current  in  the  government  oir« 
cles,  and  the  credibility  of  which  in  detail  must,  in  the 
absence  of  any  means  of  checking  it,  be  lefl  an  open  ques- 
tion. As  to  the  main  matter — the  participation  of  Caesar 
imd  Crassus — the  testimony  of  their  political  opponents 
certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of  \U 
But  their  notorious  action  at  this  epoch  corresponds  with 
striking  exactness  to  the  secret  action  which  this  report 
ascribes  to  them.  The  attempt  of  Crassus,  who  in  this 
year  was  censor,  officially  to  enrol  the  Transpadanes  in  the 
burgess-list  (p.  196)  was  itself  directly  a  revolutionary  en- 
Verprise.  It  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  Crassus  on  th^ 
same  occasion  made  preparations  to  enrol  Egypt  and  Cyprus 
in  the  list  of  Raman  domains,*  and  that  Caesar  about  th# 

*  FlaUiob,  Crau.  18 ;  Cicero,  de  Lege  Agr.  il  17,  44.     To  thb 

year  (689)  belongs  Cicero^s  oration  de  Rege  Aiexandrifto, 

2^  which  has  been  incorrectlj  assigned  to  the  year  698.    la 

it  Cicero  refutes,  as  the  fragments  dearly  show,  the  asseiw 

of  Crassus,  that  Egypt  had  bi>cr  rendered  Roman  property  by  tbf 
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tame  time  (C89  or  690)  got  a  proposal  submit 
ted  by  Home  tribunes  to  the  burgesses  to  send 
Egypt,  in  order  to  reinstate  king  Plolemneiis  whom 
.^xaiiiliians  had  expelled.     These  machinations  su* 
iy  coincide  \sith  the  charges  made  by  their  ruitago 
Certainty  caniint  be  attained  on  the  point;  but  there 
at.  probability  that  Crassus  and  Caesar  had  projected 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  military  dictatorship 
the  absence  of  Pompeius ;  that  Egypt  was  Eelei.'t«d 
basis  of  this  democratic  military  power ;  and  that, 
in  fine,  thr  insurrectionary  attempt  of  689  had 
been    contrived    to   realize   these   prnjeets.  and 
,  and  Piso  had  thus  been  tools  in  the  hands  of  Craw- 
Caesar. 

a  moment  the  conspiracy  came  to  a  stiindstill.     The 

elections  for  6!)0  took  place  without  Crassus  and 

j^     Caesar  renewing  their  attempt  to  get  possession 

of  the  consulate ;  which  may  have  been  partly 

(kur.  ▼.]     Ihjwimg  the  AiMuae  of  PcmptfwiM.  207 

spring  01'  690  from  Armenia  and  mardie^ 
towards  Syria.  If  Egjpt  was  really  selected 
M  the  headquaii/ers  of  the  democracy,  there  was  no  time 
to  bo  lost;  otherwise  Pompeius  might  easily  arrive  hi 
Egypt  sooner  than  Caesar.  The  conspiracy  of 
688,  far  from  being  broken  up  by  the  lax  and 
ttmid  measures  of  repression,  was  again  active  when  the 
consular  elections  for  691  approached.  The  per^ 
sons  were,  it  is  probable,  substantially  the  harae, 
and  the  plan  was  but  little  altered*  The  leaders  of  the 
movement  again  kept  in  the  background.  On  this  occasion 
they  had  set  up  as  candidates  for  the  consulship  Catilina 
himself  and  Gains  Antonius,  the  younger  son  of  the  orator 
and  a  brother  of  the  general  notorious  for  his  failure  at 
Crete.  They  were  sure  of  Catilina ;  Antonius,  originally 
a  Sullan  like  Catilina  and  like  the  latter  brought  to  trial  on 
that  account  some  years  before  by  the  democratic  party  and 
ejected  from  the  senate  (p.  115, 123) — otherwise  an  indolent^ 
insignificant  man,  in  no  respect  called  to  be  a  leader,  and 
utterly  bankrupt — willingly  lent  himself  as  a  tool  to  the 
democrats  for  the  prize  of  the  consulship  and  Uie  advantages 
attached  to  it.  Through  these  consuls  the  heads  of  the 
conspiracy  intended  to  seize  Uie  government,  to  arrest  the 
children  of  Pompeius  who  remained  in  the  capital  as  hos 
tages,  and  to  arm  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  against  Pom- 
peius. On  the  first  news  of  the  blow  struck  in  the  capital, 
the  governor  Gnaeus  Piso  was  to  raise  the  banner  of  insur- 
rection in  Hither  Spain.  Communication  could  not  be  held 
with  him  by  way  of  the  sea,  since  Pompeius  commanded 
the  seas.  To  procure  this  they  reckoned  on  the  Trans- 
padanes  the  old  clients  of  the  democracy — among  whom 
tliere  was  great  agitation,  and  who  would  of  course  have 
at  once  received  the  franchise — and,  further,  on  different 
Celtic  tribes.*  The  threads  of  this  combination  reached  as 
&r  as  Mauretania.     One  of  the  conspirators,  the  Roman 

*  The  Ambroni  (Suet.  Com.  9)  are  probably  not  the  Ligurian  km 
bvones  (Plutarch  Mar,  19),  bat  a  miatake  of  the  pen  for  Arvcrm. 
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or   PubliuH  Sittius   from    Nuceria,  oompeiled    bj 
embarrassments  to    keep   aloof  from   Ttaly,   haa 
troop  of  doapenuJoea  there  aiid  id  Spain,  aod  vith 
indcred  about  as  a  leader  ol  iro»-lances  in  Westers 
vhere  he  bad  old  business  conDections. 
party  put  forth  all  its  energies  for  the  struggle  of 
the  election.     Crassus  and  Caesar  staked  their 
money — whether  their  owu  or  borrowed — and 
their  connections  to  procure  the  consulship  fnr 
and  Antonius;  the  comrades  (f  Calilina  strained 
irve  to  bring  to  the  helm  the  man  who  promised 
lis  magistracies   and    priesthooda,    (he   palo'-'oa  and 
af  their  opponents,  and  above  all  deliverance  from 
ibts,  and  who,  they  knew,  would  keep  Uia  word. 
^tocraoy  was  in  great  perplexity,  chiefly  because  it 
it  even  start  counter-candidates.     That  such  a  can- 
isked  bis  head,  was  obvious ;  and  the  times  were 
,cn  the  post  of  danger  allured  the  burgess — now 

Otoiv^V.J    Durimf  the  Ab9it^€$  qf  J^aef^^mMM.         SMNI 

>r— which  was  much  the  same — to  the  party  of  material 
iatereets,  which  was  dominant  in  the  courts  and  was  pleased 
with  the  eloquent  pleader  and  the  polite  and  witty  oomr 
paniou.  He  had  connections  enough  in  the  capital  and  tlis 
oounti'j  towns  to  have  a  chance  alongside  of  the  candidates 
f^roposed  by  the  democracy ;  and  as  the  nc  bility ,  altbougb 
with  reluetauoe,  and  the  Pompeians  voted  ibr  him,  he  was 
elected  by  a  great  majority.  The  two  candidates  of  ihs 
democracy  obtained  almost  the  same  number  of  votes ;  but 
a  few  more  fell  to  Antonius,  whose  family  was  of  more 
consideration  than  that  of  his  fellow  candidate.  This  acci- 
dent frustrated  the  election  of  Catilina,  and  saved  Rome 
from  a  second  Cinna.  A  little  before  this  Piso  had — it  was 
said  at  the  instigation  of  his  political  and  personal  enemy 
Pcmipeius— been  put  to  death  in  Spain  by  his  native  escort.* 
With  the  consul  Antonius  alone  nothing  could  be  done; 
Qoero  broke  the  loose  bond  which  attached  him  to  the  con- 
spiracy, even  before  they  entered  on  their  offices,  inasmuch 
as  he  renounced  his  legal  privilege  of  having  the  consular 
provinces  determined  by  lot,  and  handed  over  to  his  deeply- 
embarrassed  colleague  the  lucrative  governorship  of  Mace- 
donia. The  essential  preliminary  conditions  of  this  project 
also  had  therefore  miscarried. 

Meanwhile  the  aspect  of  Oriental  afiairs  grew  daily 

more  perilous  for  the  democracy.     The  settle> 

leSi  c?i^      ment  of  Syria  rapidly  advanced  ;  already  invi- 

oonspiimton.    i^^jQjjg  \^^  heea  addressed  to  Pompeius  from 

Egypt  to  march  thither  and  occupy  the  country  for  Rome ; 
thoy  could  not  but  be  afraid  that  they  would  next  hear  of 
Pompeius  in  person  having  taken  possession  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  It  was  by  this  very  apprehension  probably 
that  the  attempt  of  Ca^ar  to  get  himself  sent  by  the  peo* 
pie  to  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  king  against  hii 
rebellious  subjects  (p.  205)  was  called  forth :  it  failed,  ap- 
paiently  through  the  disinclination  of  great  and  small  tt 

*  His  epitaph  slill  extant  runs :  Cn  Calpumiiu  Cn.  /.  F(io  quam 
wr  projpr,  «r  «.  e.  p^ovinaam  ffaptmiam  eiteriortm  opiinmit. 
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,ke  anything  whatever  against  the  interest  of  Pom- 
HI9    return    home,  and    the   probable   cataEtrophi 
t  involved,  were  always  drawing  the  nearer;  nfton 
itring  of  the  bow  harf  been  broken,  it  was  necessary 
■re  should  be  a  fresh  attempt  to  bend  it.     The  city 
sullen  ferment;  frequent  conferences  of  the  hoadt 
movement  indicated  that  some  step  was  again  con- 
;ed. 

lat  they  wished  became  manifest  when  the  new  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  entered  on  their  office  {10 
';„     Dec.  6»0),  and  one  of  them,  Publius  Seviliua 
Rullus,  immediately  proposed  an  agrarian  law, 
which  was  designed  to  procure  for  the  lenders 
democrats  a  position  aimilar  to  that  which  Pom- 
ccupied  in  consequence  of  the  Gabinio-Manilian  pro- 
Tho  nominal  object  was  the  founding  of  colonies 
/.     The  ground  for  these,  however,  was  not  to  be 
by  dispossession ;  on  the  contrary  all  existing  pri- 

(kof.  T.]    Ditring  the  Ab9cnee  qf  Pan^pei/ua.         91] 

Ihere  was  likewise  destined  for  those  purchases  the  produoi 
of  the  new  provincial  revenues,  to  be  reckoned 
from  692,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  whole  booty 
not  yet  legally  applied  ;  which  regulation  had  referenoe  to 
the  new  sources  of  taxation  opened  up  by  Pompeius  in  the 
East  and  to  the  public  moneys  that  might  be  found  in  tlie 
bonds  of  Pompeius  and  the  heirs  of  Sulla.  For  the  exe^ 
eution  of  this  measure  decemvirs  with  a  special  jurisdiotif)ii 
and  special  imperivm  were  to  be  nominated,  who  were  to 
remain  five  years  in  office  and  to  surround  themselves  with 
200  subalterns  from  the  equestrian  order ;  but  in  the  eleo* 
tion  of  the  decemvirs  only  those  candidates  who  should 
personally  aimounce  themselves  were  to  be  taken  into  ao> 
count,  and,  as  in  the  elections  of  priests  (iii.  521),  only 
seventeen  tribes  to  be  fixed  by  lot  out  of  the  thirty-five 
were  to  make  the  election.  It  needed  no  great  ocuteness 
to  discern  that  in  this  decemviral  college  it  was  intended  to 
create  a  power  afler  the  model  of  that  of  Pompeius,  only 
with  somewhat  less  of  a  military  and  more  of  a  democratic 
hue.  The  jurisdiction  was  especially  needed  for  the  sake 
of  deciding  the  Egyptian  question,  the  military  power  for 
the  sake  of  arming  against  Pompeius ;  the  clause,  which 
forbade  the  choice  of  an  absent  person,  excluded  Pompeius; 
and  the  diminution  of  the  tribes  entitled  to  vote  as  well  as 
the  manipulation  of  the  balloting  were  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  management  of  the  election  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  democracy. 

But  this  attempt  totally  missed  its  aim.  The  multi- 
tude, finding  it  more  agreeable  to  have  their  com  measured 
out  to  them  under  the  shade  of  Roman  porticoes  from  the 
public  magazines  than  to  cultivate  it  for  themselves  in  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  received  even  the  proposal  in  itself 
^ith  complete  indifference.  They  soon  came  also  to  feel 
^t  Pompeius  would  never  acquiesce  in  such  a  resolution 
offensive  to  him  in  every  respect,  and  that  matters  could 
cot  stand  well  with  a  party  which  in  its  painful  alarm  con« 
descendeil  to  offers  so  extravagant*  Under  such  circiun- 
■tances  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  govemmeut  to  frustrate 
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posal ;  tht  izew  cocbuI  Cicero  seized  the  opportunitj 
biting  ia  this  ca?e  his  talent  for  giving  a  finishing 
to  the  beattii  party;  e\en  before  the  uibunes  who 
eady  exercised  their  veto,  the  author  himself  with' 

drew  his  proposal  (1  Jan.  691).     The  demao 

ra«y  had  gained  nothing  but  the  *jiiplea9ant  los 
It  the  great  multitude  out  of  love  or  fear  still  coii- 
10  adhere  to  Poinpeiua,  and  that  every  propo.sal  wa» 
to  fail  which  the  public  perceived  to  be  direclei' 
him. 
aried  by  all  this  vain  agitation  and  scheming  with 

out  rp.8ult,  Catilina  determined  to  push  the  mat 
„     ter  to  a  deoiaion  and  make  an  end  of  it  once  foi 
!_       all.     fie   took  his  measures  in  the  course  of 

the  summer  to  open  the  civil  war.     Faeaulae 
e),  a  very  strong  town  situated  in  Etrurin — which 
rd   with    the    impoverished    and    conspirators — and 
,'ears  before  the  centre  of  the  rising  of  Lepidus,  was 

Ctuf.  Y.]     Ihirmg  ih»  Almmee  €f  PcmpeiHs.         SIS 

gold  and  tilyer,  and  to  place  the  principal  ports  indei  sur- 
veillance.    The  plan  of  the  conspirators  was—on  occasion 

of  the  consular  election  for  692,  for  which  Cati- 

lina  had  again  announced  himself— summarily 
U>  put  to  death  the  consul  conducting  the  election  as  well 
as  the  inconvenient  rival  candidates,  and  to  carry  the  eleo^ 
kion  of  Catilina  at  any  price ;  in  case  of  necessity,  even  to 
bring  armed  bands  from  Faesulae  and  the  other  rallying 
points  against  the  capital,  and  with  their  help  to  crush  re* 
iistance. 

Cicero,  who  was  constantly  and  completely  informed  by 

his  agents  male  and  female  of  the  transactions 
S^^M  ^^  ^h®  conspirators,  on  the  day  fixed  for  the 
gjS^Jg*"    eleclion  (20  Oct.)  denounced  the  conspiracy  in 

the  full  senate  and  in  presence  of  its  principal 
leaders.  Catilina  did  not  condescend  to  deny  it;  he  an« 
Bwered  haughtily  that,  if  the  election  for  consul  should  fidl 
on  him,  the  great  headless  party  would  certainly  no  longer 
want  a  leader  against  the  small  party  h^  by  wretched 
heads.  But  as  palpable  evidences  of  the  plot  were  not 
before  them,  nothing  farther  was  to  be  got  from  the  timid 
senate,  except  that  it  gave  its  previous  sanction  in  the  usual 
way  to  the  exceptional  measures  which  the  magistrates 
might  deem  suitable  (21  Oct.).  Thus  the  election  battle 
approadied— on  this  occasion  more  a  battle  than  an  elec- 
tion ;  for  Cicero  too  had  formed  for  himself  an  armed 
body-guard  out  of  the  younger  men,  more  especially  of  the 
mercantile  order ;  and  it  was  his  armed  force  that  covered 
and  commanded  the  Campus  Martius  on  the  28th  October, 
the  day  to  which  the  election  had  been  postponed  by  the 
senate.  The  conspirators  were  not  successful  either  in  kill- 
ing the  consul  conducting  the  election,  or  in  deciding  the 
flections  according  to  their  mind. 

But  meanwhile  the  dvil  war  had  begun.  On  the  27th 
Otttbnak  of  Oct  Gaius  Manlius  had  planted  at  Faesulae  the 
^Irt5j2  eagle  round  which  the  army  of  the  insurreoi 
■'**»*^  tion  was  to  flock — ^it  was  one  of  the  Mariax 
eagles  from  the  Cumbrian  war— «nd  he  had  aummooed 
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bbers  from   the  mounljiina  as  well  aa  the  coimtr^v 
to  join  liim.     His  proolamations,  folluwing  the  old 
ons  of  the  popular  party,  demanded  liberation  from 
presslve  load  of  debt  and  a  modlficatiun  of  the  pro- 
in  iusiilveney,  which,  if  the  amount  of  the  dibtao 
exceedeil  the  clear  estate,  oertaialy  still  involved  in 
c  forfeiture  of  the  debtor's  freedom.     It  seemed  tu 
L  the  rabble  of  the  capital,  in  coming  forward  as  if 
i  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  old  plebeian  farmers 
;hting  its  battles  under  the  glorious  eagles  of  the  Cira- 
A-ar,  wished  to  east  a  stain  not  only  on  the  present 
the  past  of  Rome.     This  rising,  however,  remained 
d ;  at  tlie  other  places  of  rendezvous  the  conspiracy 
t  go  beyond  the  collection  of  arms  and  tho  institution 
■et  conferences,  as  resolute  leaders  wern  everywhere 
wanting.     This   was  fortunate  for   the   govern- 
"f     iiient;    for,  although  the  impending  civil   war 
'"'     had  been  for  a  eonaiderable   time  openly  an- 

Iliuf;  v.]     Ihmmg  ths  Alietice  of  P^mpeius.         Sl£ 


Boine— for  he  knew  his  helpmates  too  well  to  relj^OL  thei 
for  that  matter.  The  more  considerable  of  tjj^^bispira 
tors — Publius  Lentulus  Sura  consul^^Po,  bAw- 
wards  expelled  from  the  senaWf'  aoa  now,  in  oi^ 
der  to  get  back  into  the  senate,  praetoylor  the  second  time^ 
and  the  two  former  praetors  Publius^utronius  and  Luciui 
Gassiu8>^were  incapable  men ;  Lentulus  an  ordinary  aristo- 
crat of  big  words  and  great  pretensions,  but  slow  in  con- 
ception and  irresolute  in  action ;  Autronius  distinguished 
for  T.othing  but  his  powerful  screaming  voice;  while  as  to 
Lucius  Cassius  no  one  comprehended  how  a  man  so  corpu* 
lent  and  so  simple  had  fidlen  among  the  conspirators.  But 
Catilina  could  not  venture  to  place  his  abler  partisans,  such 
as  the  young  senator  Gains  Cethegus  and  the  equites  Lucius 
Statiiius  and  Publius  Gabinius  Capito^  at  the  head  of  the 
movement ;  for  even  among  the  conspirators  the  traditional 
hierarchy  of  rank  held  its  ground,  and  the  very  anarchists 
thought  that  they  should  be  unable  to  carry  the  day  unless 
a  consular  or  at  least  a  praetorian  were  at  their  head. 
Therefore,  however  urgently  the  army  of  the  insurrection 
might  long  for  its  general,  and  however  perilous  it  was  for 
the  latter  to  remain  longer  at  the  seat  of  government  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolt,  Catilina  nevertheless  resolved 
still  to  remain  for  a  time  in  Rome.  Accustomed  to  im- 
pose on  his  cowardly  opponents  by  his  audacious  insolence, 
he  showed  himself  publicly  in  the  Forum  and  in  the  senate 
house  and  replied  to  the  threats  which  were  there  addressed 
to  him,  that  they  should  beware  of  pushing  him  to  extremi- 
ties ;  that,  if  they  should  set  his  house  on  fire,  he  would  be 
eompalled  to  extinguish  the  conflagration  in  ruins.  In  re- 
ality neither  private  persons  nor  officials  ventured  to  lay 
hands  on  the  dangerous  man ;  it  was  almost  a  matter  of 
Indifference  when  a  young  nobleman  brought  him  to  trial 
on  account  of  violence,  for  long  before  the  process  could 
eome  to  an  end,  the  question  could  not  but  be  decided  else- 
where. But  the  projects  of  Catilina  failed ;  chiefly  because 
the  agents  of  the  government  had  made  their  way  into  the 
•irels  of  the  conspirators  and  kept  it  accurately  informed 


v* 
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ry  di.'tni    of  the  plot.     When,  for  insiance,  the  cott 
trs  appeired  before  the  importanl  fortress  of  Pfa» 
^I  Nov.),  which  they  had  hoped  to  surprise  by  a  (ouj 
n,  they  found  the  garrison  warned  and  strengthened ; 
a  sirniiar  way  everything  miscarried.     Catilina  with 
tenierily  now  found  it  advisable  to  fix  his  departure 
)  of  the  ensuing  days  ;  but  previously  on  his  urgeni 
fttion,  at  a  last  confereoce  of  the  conspirators  iu  the 
between  the  6th  and  7th  Nov.  it  was  resolved  to  as- 
ito  the  consul  Cicero,  who  was  the  principal  director 
countermine,  before  the  departure  of  their  leader, 
,  order  to  obviatfl  any  treachery,  to  carry  the  resolve 
e  into  executiun.     Early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
accordingly,  the  selected  murderers  knocked  at  the 
of  the  consul ;  but  they  found  the  guard  reinforced 
emselves  repulsed — on  this  occasion  too  the  spies  of 
vernmenl  had  outdone  the  conspirators. 

Qmvl  Y.]     During  the  Abienae  of  Pcmpmnu.         917 

ecmyerting  this  Antonius  into  a  second  Lepidus.  As  litil« 
were  steps  taken  against  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  whc 
had  remained  behind  in  the  capital,  although  every  one 
pointed  the  finger  at  them  and  the  insurrection  in  the  capi* 
tal  was  Ceu"  from  being  abandoned  by  the  conspirators— on 
the  contrary  the  plan  of  it  had  been  settled  by  Gatilina 
himself  before  his  departure  from  Rome.  A  tribune  was 
to  giYe  the  signal  by  calling  an  assembly  of  the  people ; 
in  ^e  following  night  Cethegus  was  to  despatch  the  consul 
Cicero ;  Gabinius  and  Statilius  were  to  set  the  city  simul- 
taneously on  fire  at  twelve  places ;  and  a  communication 
was  to  be  established  as  speedily  as  possible  with  the  army 
of  CSatilina,  which  should  have  meanwhile  advanced.  Had 
the  urgent  representations  of  Cethegus  bonie  fruit  and  had 
Lentulus,  who  after  Catilina's  departure  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  conspirators,  resolved  on  rapidly  striking  a 
blow,  the  conspiracy  might  still  have  been  successful.  But 
the  conspirators  were  just  as  incapable  and  as  cowardly  as 
their  opponents ;  weeks  elapsed  and  the  matter  came  to  no 
decisive  issue. 

At  length  the  countermine  brought  about  a  decision. 
Lentulus  in  his  tedious  fashion,  which  sought  to 

CoDvietion  • 

Mid  arrMt  cover  negligence  in  regard  to  what  was  imme> 
•pirstorsin  diate  and  necessary  by  the  projection  of  large 
^^**^  and  distant  plans,  had  entered  into  relations  with 
the  deputies  of  a  Celtic  canton,  the  Allobroges,  now  pres- 
ent in  Rome ;  had  attempted  to  implicate  these — the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  thoroughly  disorganized  commonwealth  and 
themselves  deeply  involved  in  debt — in  the  conspiracy ;  and 
had  given  them  on  their  departure  messages  and  letters  to 
his  confidants.  The  Allobroges  lefl  Rome,  but  were  ar- 
rested in  the  night  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  Dec.  close  to 
(he  gates  by  the  Roman  authorities,  and  their  papers  were 
taken  from  them.  It  was  obvious  that  the  Allobrogian 
deputies  had  lent  themselves  as  spies  to  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment, and  had  carried  on  the  negotiations  only  with  a 
view  to  convey  into  the  hands  of  the  latter  the  desired  cTi- 
denees  against  the  ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy.  On  tha 
Vol.  IV.— :o 
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rg    morning   orders    were  issued  with   the   uttnoBt 
'   hy  Cicero  for  the  arrest  of  the  most  dan'jerou» 
1  of  the  plot,  and  executed  in  regard  to  Lriitulus, 
;iis,  Gabinius,  and  Statilius,  while  some  others  us- 
from  seizure  by  flight.     The  guilt  of  those  arresteJ 
1  as  of  the  fugitives  woa  complet«lj  evident.     Im 
dy  af\cr  the  arrest  the  letters  seized,  the  seals  and 
riting  of  which  the    prisoners   could    not  avoid  ao- 
Migiiig,  wore  iuid  before  the  sonate,  and  the  captives 

ta  of  arms  in  the  houses  of  the  conspirators,  threat- 
expressions  which  they  had  employed,  were  presently 
ifiiing;    the  facts  of  the  conapiracy  were  fully  and 
established,  and  the  most  important  documents  were 
lately  on  the  suggestion  of  Cicero  published  en  newfr 

B  indignation  against  the  anarchist  conspiracy   was 
I,     Gladly  would  the  oligarchic  pnrty  have  made  use 
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would  now  have  been  politically  at  an  end,  and 
lnth«Mn*te  the  military  and  the  tribunals  would  have  un 
oMattmi  dertaken  the  rest.  But  in  Rome  matters  had 
JjjJJU^  ■^     come  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  government  wat 

not  even  in  a  position  to  keep  a  couple  of  nobla- 
men  of  note  in  safe  custody.  The  slaves  and  freed  men  of 
Liuitulus  and  of  the  others  arrested  were  stirring ;  plansi 
it  was  alleged,  were  contrived  to  liberate  them  by  foroi 
firom  the  private  houses  in  which  they  were  detained ;  there 
was  no  lack — thanks  to  the  anarchist  doings  of  recent  yean 
—of  ringleaders  in  Rome  who  contracted  at  a  certain  rate 
for  riots  and  deeds  of  violence;  Catilina,  in  fme,  was  in- 
formed of  what  had  occorred,  and  was  near  enough  to  at- 
tempt a  coup  de  main  with  his  bands.  How  much  of  theee 
rumours  was  true,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  there  was  ground  for 
apprehension,  because,  agreeably  to  the  constitution,  neither 
troops  nor  even  a  respectable  police  force  were  at  the  com* 
mand  of  tne  government  in  the  capital,  and  it  was  in  reality 
left  at  the  mercy  of  every  gang  of  banditti.  The  idea  was 
suggested  of  precluding  all  possible  attempts  at  liberation 
by  the  immediate  ejcecution  of  the  prisoners.  Constitu- 
tionally, this  was  not  possible.  According  to  the  ancient 
and  sacred  right  of  appeal,  a  sentence  of  death  could  only 
be  pronounced  against  the  Roman  burgess  by  the  whole 
body  of  burgesses,  and  not  by  any  other  authority ;  and, 
as  the  courts  formed  by  the  body  of  burgesses  had  them- 
selves become  antiquated,  a  capital  ^ntence  was  no  longer 
pronounced  at  all.  Cicero  would  gladly  have  rejected  the 
hazardous  suggestion ;  indifferent  as  in  itself  the  legal  ques- 
tion might  be  to  the  advocate,  he  kpew  well  how  very  use- 
ful it  is  to  an  advocate  to  be  called  Uberal,  and  he  showed 
little  desire  to  separate  himself  for  ever  from  the  deir.o* 
oratii!  party  by  shedding  this  blood.  But  those  around 
bim,  and  particularly  his  aristocratic  wife,  urged  him  to 
orown  his  services  to  his  country  by  this  bold  step ;  the 
consul  like  all  cowards  anxiously  endeavouring  to  avoid 
Uie  appearance  of  cowardice,  and  yet  trembling  before  the 
Trmidiible  responsibility,  in  his  distress  convok'^d  the  sen' 
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left  it  to  that,  body  to  decide  as  to  the  life  or  deatk 
lour  pmonLTS.     This  indeed  had  do  meaning;  fo. 
ienale  wixs  constitutionally  even  less  entitled  to  ao* 
i  consul,  all  the  re«pon9ibility  still  devolved  right> 
1  the  latter :  but  when  was  cowardice  ever  consist- 
;^isar  made  every  exertion  to  save  the  prisontrs, 
speech,  full  of  covert  threata  as  to  the  future  inevit- 
igeaiice  of  the  democriicy,  made  the  deepest  impres- 
\lthough  all  the  consulara  and  the  great  majority  of 
ite  hnd  already  declared  for  the  execution,  most  of 
vith  Cicero  at  their  head,  seemed  now  onc«  more 
to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  law.     But  when 
pettifogging  fashion  brought  the  champions  of  the 
view  into  suspicion  of  being  accomplices  of  the  plot, 
nted  to  the  preparations  for  liberating  the  prisoners 
reet-riot,  he  succeeded  iu  throwing  the  waverers  into 
alarm,  and  in  securing  a  majority  for  the  immediat« 
in  of  the  transgressors. 
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erowdi  DioT«d  throngb  the  streets  and  exultingljr  Mlut«d 
the  oonsul,  to  whom  they  helieved  that  they  owed  the  bo- 
curity  of  their  houwe  and  their  property.  Tlie  senatt 
ordered  public  feativala  of  gratitude,  and  the  first  men  nf 
the  nobility,  Mnrous  Gate  and  Quintus  Catuliia,  saluted  th* 
author  of  the  sentence  of  death  with  the  name — now  heard 
for  the  first  time— of  a  "  bther  of  his  &ther]and." 

But  it  was  a  dreadful  deed,  and  all  the  more  dreadful 
that  it  appeared  to  a  whole  people  great  and  commendable. 
Never  perhaps  has  a  commonwealth  more  lamentably  d» 
olared  itself  bankrupt  than  did  Rome  through  this  reeoltw 
tjon — adopted  in  ooid  blood  by  the  majority  of  the  goven>- 
meut  and  approved  by  publio  opinion — to  put  to  death  in 
all  haste  a  few  political  prisoners,  who  were  no  doubt  cul- 
pable according  to  the  laws;  but  had  not  forfeited  life; 
because,  forsooth,  the  security  of  the  prisons  was  not  to 
be  trusted,  and  there  was  no  sufficient  police.  It  was  the 
humorous  trait  seldom  wantjng  to  a  historical  tragedy,  that 
this  act  of  the  most  brutal  tyranny  had  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  most  unstable  and  timid  of  all  Itoman  statesiiien, 
and  that  the  "  first  democratic  consul  "  was  selected  to  de> 
stray  the  palladium  of  tiie  sncient  freedom  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  the  right  of  prouoealio. 

After  the  conspiracy  had  been  thus  stifled  in  the  capital 
even  before  it  came  to  an  outbreak,  there  n- 
mained  the  task  of  putting  an  end  to  the  iosuiv 
rcction  in  Etruria.  The  army  amounting  to 
about  2,000  men,  which  Catilina  found  on  hia 
arrival,  had  increased  nearly  fivefold  by  the  numerous  re* 
omits  who  floclied  in,  and  already  formed  two  tolerably  full 
legions,  in  which  however  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  tb* 
men  were  sufficiently  armed.  Catilina  had  thrown  himi>elf 
with  his  force  into  tjie  mountains  and  avoided  a  battle  with 
the  troops  of  Antonius,  with  the  view  of  completing  the 
oi^anizatimi  of  bis  bands  and  awaiting  the  outbniak  of  ttw 
insurrection  in  Rome.  But  the  news  of  its  failure  broke 
up  the  army  of  the  insurgents ;  the  mass  of  the  less  com- 
pnuniaed  that  nipon  ratomad  home.    The  retntuuit  of  rea» 
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rather  desperate,  men  that  were  left  mivie  an  afr 
u  cut  their  way  through  the  Apennitia  passca  into 
lilt  vrhm  the  little  band  arrived  at  the  foot  of  th« 
119  near    Plstoria  (Piatiija),  it  found   itself  caught 

two  armies.  In  front  of  it  was  the  corps  of  Quin- 
ellua,  whiuh  had  come  up  from  Rarenna  and  Ari 
to  occupy  the  northern  slope  of  the  Apennines ; 
It  was  the  army  of  Antonius,  who  had  at  length 
to  the  urgency  of  hia  ofBcers  and  agreeil  to  a  win- 
paign.  Cdlilina  was  wedged  in  on  both  sides,  and 
lies  came  to  an  end  ;  nothing  was  left  but  to  throw 
on  the  nearest  foe,  which  was  Antonius.  In  a  nai* 
ey  enclosed  by  rocky  mountains  the  «>nfliot  took 
:tween  the  insurgents  and  the  troops  of  Antonius, 
in  order  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  at  least  per- 
to  perform  execution  on  his  former  allies — he  had 

pretext  entrusted  for  this  day  to  a  brave  officer 
1  grown  grey  under  arms,  Marcus  Petreiua.     The 
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featif&ls  showed  that  the  govemnieDt  and  the  governed  wen 
beginiiiDg  to  become  accustomed  to  civil  war. 

The  anarchist  plot  had  thus  been  suppressed  in  the  oapii 
AHHodaaf  ^  *'"^  '**  ^^^  "'""  ^'"^y  violeflce  J  pcopls 
cnanu  ud  were  reminded  of  it  merely  hy  the  criminal 
udithau-  processes  which  in  the  Etruscan  oountr]'  towna 
and  in  the  capital  thinned  the  ranks  ^f  those 
affili^ed  to  the  beaten  party,  and  by  the  large  acceasioni 
to  the  robber-bands  of  Italy— H>ne  of  which,  for  instanoe, 
formed  out  of  the  remains  of  the  armies  of  Spartaoua  and 
Catilina,  was  destroyed  by  a  military  force  in 
d&4  in  the  territory  of  Thurii.  But  it  is  Inf 
portant  to  keep  in  view  that  the  blow  fell  by  no  meant 
merely  on  the  anarchists  proper,  who  had  conspired  to  set 
the  capital  on  fire  and  had  fought  at  Piatoria,  but  on  tha 
whole  democratic  party.  That  this  party,  and  in  partionlar 
CrasBiu  and  Caesar,  had  a  hand  in  the  game  on  the  present 
oocasion  as  well  as  in  the  plot  of  668,  may  be 
r^arded — not  in  a  juristic,  but  in  a  historical, 
point  of  view — as  an  ascertained  fa^t.  The  circumstance, 
indeed,  that  Catulus  and  the  other  heads  of  the  senatorial 
party  accused  the  leader  of  the  democrats  of  oomplidty  In 
the  anarchist  plot,  and  that  the  latter  as  senator  spoke  and 
voted  against  the  brutal  judicial  murder  contemplated  by 
the  oligarchy,  could  only  be  urged  by  partisan  sophistry 
as  any  valid  proof  of  his  participation  in  the  plans  of  Cati- 
lina.  But  a  series  of  other  facts  is  of  more  weight.  A<v 
cording  to  express  and  irrefragable  testimonies  it  was  esp» 
dally  CrosBUS  and  Caesar  that  supported  the  candidature 
of  Catiliaa  for  the  consulship.  When  Caesar  la 
690  brought  the  executioners  of  Sulla  before 
the  commission  for  murder  (p.  199)  he  allowed  the  rest  to 
be  condemned,  but  the  most  guilty  and  infamous  of  nil, 
Catilina,  to  be  acquitted.  In  the  revelations  of  the  3rd  nf 
December,  it  is  true,  Cicero  did  not  include  among  the 
names  of  the  conspirators  of  whom  he  hod  informatiwi 
those  of  the  two  influential  men ;  hut  it  is  notorious  that 
the  informers  deoonnoed  not  merely  those  i^inst  whom 
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■ntly  investigation  was  directed,  hut  "  many  innf* 
ersoiis  besides,  whom  the  conaul  Cicero  thought 
0  eraae  from  the  list ;  and  in  later  yeara,  when  he 
reason  to  disgnise  the  truth,  he  expressly  named 
imong  the  aeooiiiplicea.     An  indirect  but  very  in- 
a  inculpation  is  implied  also  in  the  ci re iini stance, 
the  four  persona  arrested  on  the  3rd  of  DecembeT 
least  dangerous,  Statiilus  and  Gabioiua,  were  handed 

Difi;stly  intended  that  iheae  should  either,  if  they 
them  to  escape,  be  t-ompromised  id  the  view  of 
■pinion  as  ocoessorles,  or,  if  they  realiy  detained 
i  compromised  in  the  view  of  their  fellow-conspira- 
■enegadcs. 

following  scene  which  occurred  in  the  senate  shows 
ntly  how  matters  stood.     Immediately  after  the  ar- 
Lentiilus  and  his  comrades,  a  messenger  despatched 
onspirators  in  the  capital  to  Catilina  was  seized  by 
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5th  of  December,  when  he  left  the  senate,  they  pointed 
their  swords  at  his  breast,  and  even  now  he  narrowly  ed* 
caped  with  his  life  on  the  same  spot  where  the  &tal  blow 
fell  on  him  seventeen  years  afterwards ;  he  did  not  agaio 
fcr  a  ooiisiderabie  time  enter  the  senate-house.  Any  one 
who  impartially  considers  the  course  of  the  conspiracy  will 
not  be  able  to  resist  the  suspicion  that  during  all  this  time 
Gatilina  was  backed  by  more  powerful  men,  who— relying 
on  the  want  of  a  legally  complete  chain  of  evidence  and  on 
the  lukewarmness  and  cowardice  of  the  majority  of  the 
senate,  which  was  but  half-initiated  and  greedily  caught  at 
any  pretext  for  inaction — ^knew  how  to  hinder  any  serious 
interference  with  the  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties, to  procure  free  departure  for  the  chief  of  the  insur« 
gents,  and  even  so  to  manage  the  declaration  of  war  and 
the  sending  of  troops  against  the  insurrection  that  it  was 
almost  equivalent  to  the  sending  of  an  auxiliary  army. 
While  the  course  of  the  events  themselves  thus  testifies 
that  the  threads  of  the  Catilinarian  plot  reached  &r  higher 
than  Lentulus  and  Gatilina,  it  deserves  also  to  be  noticed, 
that  at  a  much  later  period,  when  Caesar  had  got  to  the 
head  of  the  state,  he  was  in  the  closest  alliance  with  the 
only  CSatilinarian  still  surviving,  Publius  Sittius  the  leader 
of  the  Mauretanian  free  bands,  and  that  he  modified  the 
law  of  debt  quite  in  the  sense  that  the  proclamations  of 
Manlius  demanded. 

All  these  pieces  of  evidence  speak  clearly  enough  ;  but^ 
even  were  it  not  so,  the  desperate  position  of  the  democracy 
in  presence  of  the  military  power — ^which  since  the  Gabinio 
Manilian  laws  assumed  alongside  of  it  an  attitude  more 
thieatening  than  ever — renders  it  almost  a  certainty  that, 
as  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  it  sought  a  last  resource 
in  secret  plots  and  in  alliance  with  anarchy.  The  circum* 
stances  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Cinnan  timee. 
While  in  the  East  Pompeius  occupied  a  position  nearly 
•uch  as  Sulla  then  did,  Crassus  and  Caesar  sought  to  raise 
a  counter-power  in  Italy  like  that  which  Marius  and  Cinna 
had  possessed,  with  the  view  of  employing  it  if  possiblf 
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ban  tiiey  had   done.     The  way  to  thia  result  laj 
re  ihnjugh  terrorism  anil  snfircliy,  iind  to  pavu  thai 
iliiia  wiis  ci^rtainly  the  fittiug  man.     Nuturally  th* 
putalilc  Iwiiiers  of  tho  demooracy  kept  tliernseh-o* 
possible  in  the  background,  and  ]ett  to  their  uQ 
sjciat«a   the  eieoutiot    of  the  unclean  work,   the 
I39ul(«  of  which  th«>.y  hoped  alWwards  to  appro- 
Still    more   naturally,    when   the   ecterprise   had 
10  partners  of  higher  position  applied  every  eSbrI 
al  their  participation  in  iL     And  at  a  later  period, 
i  former  conspirator  had  himself  become  the  target 
eal  plots,  the  veil  was  for  that  very  reason  drawn 
mora  closely  over  those  darker  years  in  the  life 
reat  man,  and  evifii  special  apologies  for  bim  were 
with  that  very  object.* 

five  years  Pompeius  was  in  the  East  at  the  head 

of  his  armies  and  fleets;  for  five  years  the  de- 

',.     mocracy  at  home  conspired  to  overthrow  him. 

■     The  result  was  discouraging.     With  unspeakable 
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with  two  dutiDguiahed  men  of  the  opposite  party  and 
bound  these  to  its  programme.  But  now  the  democralia 
party  had  made  common  cause  with  a  band  of  murdereri 
and  bankrupts,  who  were  almost  aJI  likewise  deserters  from 
the  camp  of  the  aristocracy  ;  and  had  at  least  for  the  Unis 
bdng  accepted  their  prt^franiine,  that  is  to  say,  (he  terror- 
km  of  Cinna.  The  party  of  material  interests,  one  of  the 
chief  elements  i»f  the  coalition  of  683,  wa*  tbere> 
by  alienated  from  the  democracy,  and  driveD 
into  the  arms  of  the  Optimates  in  the  firet  instance,  or  of 
any  power  at  all  which  would  and  could  give  protection 
agunst  anarchy.  Even  the  multitude  of  the  capital,  who, 
although  having  no  objection  to  a  street-not,  found  it  incon- 
Tflnient  to  have  their  houses  set  on  fire  over  thpjr  heada, 
Tare  in  some  measure  alarmed.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
this  very  year  (691)  the  full  restoration  of  the 
Sempronian  com-largessea  took  place,  and  wh 
efleoted  by  the  senate  on  the  proposal  of  Cat«.  The  leaguo 
of  the  democratic  leaders  with  anarchy  had  obviously  cre> 
ated  a  breach  between  the  former  and  the  burgesses  of  the 
dty ;  and  the  oligarchy  sought,  not  without  at  least  mo- 
mentary success,  to  enlarge  the  chasm  and  to  draw  over  the 
masses  to  their  side.  Lastly,  Gnaeus  Pompeius  bad  been 
partly  warned,  partly  exasperated,  by  all  these  cabals ;  aA«r 
all  that  had  occurred,  and  after  the  democracy  had  itself 
virtually  torn  asunder  the  ties  which  connected  it  with  Pom- 
pous, it  could  no  longer  with  propriety  make  the  request 
— which  in  684  had  had  a  certain  amount  of 
reason  on  its  side — that  he  should  not  himse./ 
destroy  with  the  sword  the  demooratio  power  which  he  had 
raised,  and  which  had  raised  him. 

Thus  the  democracy  waa  disgraced  and  weakened  ;  .lut 
ab(  ve  all  it  had  become  ridiculous  through  the  mcrdleai 
exposure  of  its  perplexity  and  weakness.  Where  the  hth 
miliation  of  the  overthrown  government  and  similar  luat' 
tcrs  of  little  moment  were  concerned,  it  was  great  and 
potent ;  but  every  one  of  its  attempts  to  Attain  a  real  po* 
iitical  success  had  prjved  a  downright  failure.     Its  relation 
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jeiua  was  as  fiilse  as  pitiful.     While  it  was  loading 
1  panegyrics  and  di'inonstrations  of  homage,  it  wai 
:ig  against  him  one  intrigue  after  another  ;  and  on* 
ilher,  like  soap  bubble-s,  they  burst  of  themselvea 
era!  of  the  East  and  of  tho  seaa,  fur  from  slandirg 
efpnce  against  them,  appeared  not  even  to  observf 
juay  agitation,  and  to  obtain  his  victories  over  the 
cy  /.s  IKirakles  gained  his  over  the  Pygmies,  with- 
g  himself  aware  of  it     The  attempt  to  kindle  civil 
1  miserably  failed ;  if  the  anarchist  section  had  at 
iplayed  some  energy,  tho  pure  democracy,  while 
,  doubtless  how  to  hire  conspirators,  had  not  known 
lead  them  or  to  aave  them  or  to  die  with  them. 
e  old  languid  oligarchy,  strengthened  by  the  massea 
over  t-i  it  from  the  ranks  of  the  democracy  and 
U  by  the — in  this  affair  unmistakeable — identity  of 
esta  and  those  of  Pompeius,  had  been  enabled  to 
t  this  attempt  at  revolution  and  thereby  to  achieve 
isrvictrjj^jvei^h^emocracy^MMn^^ 

CHAPTER   VI 


WsBir  Pompeius,  after  having  transacted  the  afiin 
committed  to  hia  charge,  again  torned  his  ajtm 
«fW-.f  towarda  home,  ho  found  for  the  seoond  time  tha 
diadem  at  his  feet.  For  long  the  deTelopment 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth  had  been  tending  toward! 
Midi  a  catastrophe ;  it  was  evident  to  every  unbiassed  o1> 
■erver,  and  had  been  remarked  a  thousand  times,  that,  If 
the  rule  of  the  aristocracy  should  be  brought  to  an  end, 
monarchy  was  inevitable.  The  senate  had  now  been  ovei^ 
thrown  at  onoe  by  the  civil  democratic  opposition  and  by 
the  military  power ;  the  only  question  remaning  was  to 
settle  the  persons,  names,  and  forma  for  the  new  order  of 
tliii^ ;  and  t^iese  were  already  clearly  enough  indicated  in 
the  partly  democratic!,  partly  military  elements  of  the  revo- 
lution. The  events  of  the  last  five  years  had  set,  as  it  were, 
the  final  seal  on  this  iii.pending  transformation  of  the  oom- 
monwealth.  In  the  newly-erected  Asiatic  provinces,  which 
gave  rega.  honours  to  thdr  organizer  as  the  successor  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  received  even  his  favourite  free^ 
men  tike  princes,  Pompeius  had  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
dominion,  and  found  at  onee  the  treasures,  the  army,  and 
the  halo  of  glory  which  the  future  prince  of  the  Romuv 
state  required.  Hie  anarchist  conspiracy,  moreover,  in  the 
capital,  and  the  civil  war  connected  witk  it,  bad  made  it 
palpably  clear  to  every  one  who  studied  polHica]  or  ever 
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material  interests,  that  a  goveniinent  without  au 
ind  without  military  power,  like  that  of  the  Benale, 
the  state  to  the  equally  ludicrous  and  CormidabI* 
of  political  sharpers,  and  that  a  change  of  conati 
hich  should  connect  the  military  power  more  closely 
government,  was  an  indispensable  necessity  If  social 
IP  to  be  maintained.     So  the  ruler  had  arisen  in  the 
East,  the  throne  had  been  erected  in  Italy  ;  to 
all  appearance  the  year  692  was  the  last  of  tha 
,  the  first  of  monarchy. 

goal,  it  is  true,  waa  not  to  be  reached  without  a 
hti-uggle.     The  constitution,  which  had  endured 
,     for  five  hundred  years,  and  under  which  the  in- 
-     significant  town  on  the  Tiber  had  risen  to  unpr^ 
ctdentcd  greatneaa  and  glory,  hud  sunk  its  root* 
soil  to  a  depth  beyond  human  ken,  and  no  one 
.  all  calculate  to  what  extent  the  attempt  to  over- 
would  penetrate  and  convulse  civil  society.     SoT- 
I3  liad  been  outrun  by  Fompeius  in  the  race  tow- 
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tion  or  ft  portion  of  its  demands  from  a  miliUr;  chler  ringed 
to  power  by  iCselC  But,  whatever  migbt  be  the  feeling  of 
parties,  of  what  importance,  in  the  firat  inslonoe  at  leasts 
were  the  parties  in  Ital;  at  all  in  presence  of  Pompeiui 
knd  his  victorious  army  t  Twenty  yean  previously  Sulla, 
tfter  having  concluded  a  temporary  peace  with  Mithradate*, 
had  with  his  five  legions  been  able  to  carry  a  reatoraticn 
running  counter  to  the  natural  development  of  things  in  the 
lace  of  the  whole  liberal  party  which  had  been  arming  <n 
tHoite  for  years,  from  the  moderate  aristocrats  and  t)M 
liberal  mercantile  class  down  to  the  anarchists.  The  task  i>f 
Pompeius  WHS  far  less  difficult.  He  returned,  after  baviug 
fully  and  ooneciuntiously  performed  his  different  functions 
by  sea  and  land.  He  might  expect  to  encounter  no  other 
serious  oppoaitiun  s&ve  that  of  the  various  extreme  parties, 
each  of  which  by  itself  could  do  nothing,  and  which  even 
when  leagued  together  were  atill  nothing  more  than  a  co- 
alition of  factions  that  remained  vehemently  hostile  to  each 
other  and  were  inwardly  at  thorough  variance.  Complet^'ty 
unarmed,  they  were  without  a  military  force  and  without  a 
head,  without  organization  in  Italy,  without  support  in  the 
provinces,  above  all,  without  a  general ;  there  was  in  thur 
riuka  hardly  a  soldier — to  say  nothing  of  an  officer — of 
not«,  who  could  have  ventured  to  call  forth  the  burgeasea 
to  a  conffict  with  Pompeius.  The  circumstance  might 
further  be  taken  into  account,  that  the  volcano  of  revolu- 
tion, which  had  been  now  incessantly  blaidng  for  seventy 
years  and  feeding  on  its  own  Same,  was  visibly  bnming  out 
and  verging  of  itself  to  extinction.  It  was  very  doubtful 
whether  the  attempt  to  arm  the  ItiUians  for  party  interests 
would  now  succeed  aa  it  had  succeeded  »ith  Cinna  and 
Corbo.  If  Pompeius  exerted  himself,  how  could  he  fail  to 
•ffect  a  revolution  of  the  state,  which  was  chalked  out  by 
a  certain  necessity  of  nature  in  the  organic  development  of 
thi!  Roman  commonwealth  1 

Pompeius  had  seized  the  right  moment  when  ho  under* 
^^  took  his  mission  to  the  East ;  he  seemed  desii* 

K<i«Bta        oua  to  go   for«'ard.     In  the  autumn  of  n0|. 
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Quintus  Melellua  Nepos  arrivpd  from  the  camp 

of  Pompeius  in  the  capital,  and  ^mo  forward 

ididatB  for  thfi  tribuneship,  with  the  express  design 

oying  that  position   to  procure  for  Pomp^iiia  th« 

oonsiilship  for  the  year  6S^  and  more  im;n* 

diately,  by  spec'^l  decree  of  the  people,  the  cnty 

the  war  against  Catilina.     The  escitement  in  Ronw 

It.     It  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  Nepos  was  aot- 

er  the  direct  or  indirect  orders  of  PompeiuB ;  the 

if  Poinpeiii8  to  appear  in  Italy  as  general  at  thn 

rcme  military  and  the  supreme  civil  power  there, 
eeived  to  be  a  farther  st^'p  ou  the  way  to  the  throne, 
mission  of  Nepos  a  semi-official  proclamation  uf 
archy, 

rythini;  turned  on  the  attitude  which  the  two  great 
political  parties  should  assume  towards  these 
overtures;  their  future  position  and  the  future 
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If  all  this  had  not  been  the  case,  it  la;  in  PompeinB*  owb 
well-uDderatood  interest  to  continue  his  adberenue,  st  leaM 
outwardly,  to  the  popular  party  ;  democracy  and  monarchy 
stand  so  oloaely  related  that  Pomp«ius,  in  aspiring  to  the 
nrowD,  conld  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  call  himself,  m 
bithertu,  the  champion  of  popular  rights.  While  persoua) 
and  political  reasons,  therefore,  coK>perated  to  ket'p  Pom* 
pelus  and  the  leaders  of  the  democracy,  despite  of  sll  that 
had  taken  place,  in  their  previous  connection,  nothing  wan 
dona  on  the  opposite  side  to  fill  up  the  chasm  which  sepi^ 
rated  him  since  his  desertion  to  the  camp  of  the  democraoj 
from  his  Sullan  partisans.  His  personal  quarrel  with  ]|» 
tellus  and  Lucullus  transferred  itself  to  their  extensiTe  and 
influential  coteries.  A  paltry  opposition  of  the  senate— 
bnt,  to  a  character  of  so  paltry  a  mould,  all  the  more  tsxr 
asperating  by  reason  of  its  very  paltriness— had  attended 
him  through  his  whole  career  as  a  general.  He  felt  it 
keenly,  that  the  senate  had  not  taken  the  smallest  step  to 
honour  the  extraordinary  man  according  to  his  desert,  that 
is,  by  extraordinary  means.  Lastly,  it  is  not  to  be  foi^t^ 
ten,  that  the  aristocracy  was  just  then  intoxicated  by  its 
recent  victory  and  the  democracy  deeply  humbled,  and  that 
Uie  aristocracy  was  led  by  the  pedantically  stiff  and  half- 
witless  Cato,  and  the  democracy  by  the  most  supple  master 
(^  intrigue,  Caesar. 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  amidst  which  the  emissary 
Baptonba-  ^"^^^  iviT\^  by  PompeluB  appeared.  The  aris- 
"T"  ^d°"  '*®''"^J'  "•''•  ""'y  regarded  the  proposals  wfaiob 
&nrinoB-  he  announced  in  favour  of  Pompeius  as  a  declv 
ration  of  war  against  the  existing  constitution, 
but  treated  them  openly  as  such,  and  took  not  the  slightest 
puna  to  ooDceal  their  alarm  and  their  indignation.  With 
the  express  design  of  combating  these  proposals,  Maroui 
Cato  had  himself  elected  as  tribune  of  the  people  along 
with  Nepos,  and  abruptly  repelled  the  repeated  attempts 
of  Pompeius  to  approach  him  personally,  Nepos  natu- 
rally after  this  found  himself  under  no  inducement  to  sparf 
the  aristooraoy,  but  attsi^faed  himself  the  more  readily  tt 
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ocrats,  when  these,  pliant  as  erer,  submitted  tn 
a  inevilable  anJ  chose  freely  to  concede  the  offic* 
:il  in  Italy  aa  well  as  the  consulate  rather  thiui  let 
esaion  be  wrung  from  them  by  force  of  arms.     The 
mdrrstanding  siwn  showed  itself.     Nepoa  publiolj 
accepted  (Dec.  6i>l)  the  democratic  view  of  the 
executions  recently  decreed  by  the  majority  of 
to,  as  uncoiiatitutional  judicial  murders;  and  that 
and  master  looked  on  them  in  no  other  light,  was 
y  his  significsnt  silence  respecting  the  voluminous 
on  of  them  which  Cicero  had  sent  to  him.     On  the 
nd,  the  first  act  with  which  Caesar  began  his  prao- 
was  to  call   Quintus    Catulus  to  account  for  the 
alleged  to  have  been  embezzled  by  him  in  the  re- 
of  the  Capitoliae  temple,  and  to  transfer  the  com- 
of  the  temple  to  Pompeius.     ITiiB  was  a  master- 
Ciitulus  had  already  been  building  at  the  temple 
n  ymrs,  and  seemed  very  much  disposed  to  die  as 
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the  aristoonttio  aoa&on  from  the  Forum ;  hut  Cato  raid 
Hinuoiiis  returned,  now  supported  likewise  by  armed  bandi^ 
and  ulUmotely  inaintuned  the  field  of  battle  fbr  the  gov 
eminent.  /  Encouraged  by  this  victory  of  their  bands  avor 
those  of  their  antagonist,  the  senate  ttuspended  tho  tribuiM  , 
NepoB  as  well  as  the  praetor  Caesar,  who  had  vigorously 
nipported  him  in  the  bringing  in  of  the  law,  from  theil 
oflioes ;  their  deposition,  which  was  proposed  iu  the  smate^ 
was  prevented  by  Cato,  more,  doubtless,  because  it  wai 
unoonstitutioiial  than  because  it  was  injudicious.  Caeaar 
did  not  regard  the  decree,  and  continaed  his  official  funo 
dons  till  the  senate  used  violence  ag^ttst  him.  As  soon  h 
this  was  known,  the  multitude  appeared  before  his  houM 
and  placed  itself  at  his  disposal ;  it  depended  solely  on  him 
wheUier  the  struggle  in  the  streets  should  be  begun,  or 
whether  at  least  the  proposals  made  by  Metellns  should 
DOW  be  resumed  and  the  military  command  in  Italy  desired 
by  Pompeius  should  be  procured  for  him  ;  hut  this  was 
not  in  Caesar's  interest,  and  so  he  induced  the  crowds  to 
disperse,  whereupon  the  senate  recalled  the  penalty  decreed 
ag^nst  him.  Nepos  himself  had,  immediately  after  bia 
suspension,  left  the  city  and  embarked  for  Asia,  in  order 
to  report  to  Pompeius  the  result  of  his  mission. 

Pompeius  had  every  reason  to  be  content  with  the  turn 
which  things  hod  taken.     The  way  to  tho  throne 
DfFonp*!-      now  lay  necessarily  through  civil  war;  and  be 
"■  owed  it  to  Cato's  incorrijjible  perversity  that  he 

could  begin  this  war  with  good  reason.  After  the  illegal 
condemnation  of  the  adherents  of  Catilina,  after  the  un- 
paralleled acts  of  violence  against  the  tribune  of  the  jieople 
Motellus,  Pompeius  might  wHge  war  at  once  as  defeuder 
ol  the  two  palladia  of  Roman  public  freedom — the  right 
of  qtpeal  and  the  inviulability  of  the  tribunate  of  the  pec- 
[lilt — against  the  aristocracy,  and  as  champion  of  the  party 
of  order  against  the  Catilinarian  band.  It  seemed  almost 
impossible  that  Pompeius  should  neglect  this  opportunity 
and  with  his  eyes  open  put  himself  a  second  time  into  ths 
painfiil  position,  in  wfaioh  the  dismtsul   of  his  army  It 
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pl.ioed  liiin,  Hnd  from  whith  only  tiie  Gdbiiiiau  law 
had  released  him.     But  near  as  set^med  the  op- 
portunity of  placing  the  white  chaf>lel  around 
1,  and  much  us  his  own  sonl  long<?d  after  it,  whon 
ition  of  action   presented  itself,  his  heart  and   hi* 
i;e  more  fniled  him.     This  man,  altogether  ordinarj 
1   ruspcet  excepting   only   his   pretensions,    wouW 
is  gladly  have  placed  himself  above  the  law,  if  ..nly 
1  have  dune  so  without  forsaking  legal  groimd.     Ilia 
igering  in   Asia  betrayed  a  misgiving  of  ihia  sort. 
He  might,  had  he  wished,  have  very  well  ar. 
rived  in  January  692  with  his  fleet  and  army  al 
t  of  Brundisluro,  and  have  received  Nepos  there. 
His  tarrying  the  wliole  winter  of  691-682  in 
Asia  had  proximately  the  injurious  conBoquence, 

[^inst  Catilina  as  it  beat  could,  had  meanwhile  got 

lis  Lauils,  and   b^id  thus  act  aside  the  most  feaaible 
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tottditional  vtery-A»,j  rule;  for  tiiis  very  reuon  inUiUi} 
discipline,  in  which  wore  than  anywhere  else  law  takes  tb( 
fijrm  of  habit,  binds  every  man  not  entirely  self-reliant  m 
with  a  magio  spell.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  tba 
•oldier,  oven  where  he  has  determined  to  refuse  obedience 
trj  bis  commander,  involuntarily  when  that  obedience  ia  Aa- 
manded  resumes  his  place  iu  the  ranks.  It  wan  this  feeling 
^t  maile  Lafayette  and  Damouri^  hesitate  at  the  last  rk)- 
■nent  before  the  breach  of  fiuth  and  tui  id  their  deugn; 
sad  to  this  too  Pompeius  euoDUmbed. 

In  the  autumn  of  692  Pompeius  embarked  for  Italy. 

While  in  the  capital  all  was  preparation  Gn:  r» 

•eiving  the  new  monarch,  news  came  that  Pom- 
peius, when  baivly  landed  at  Bnmdinum,  had  broken  «p 
his  l^ons  and  with  a  small  escort  had  entered  on  bis  jour- 
ney  to  the  capital.  If  it  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  gain 
a  orowQ  without  trouble,  fortune  never  did  more  for  mortal 
than  it  did  for  Pompeius ;  but  on  those  who  lack  coura^ 
the  gods  lavish  every  fovour  and  every  gift  in  vain. 

Tbe  parties  breathed  freely.     Pompeius  had  abdicated 

a  second  time ;  his  already  vanquished  compe- 
fi^^^.  dtoia  might  onoe  more  begin  the  race — in  which 
^'*°*'  doubtless  the  strangest  thing  vas,  that  Pompeius 

was  again  a  rival  runner.  In  January  6Bi3  he 
eame  to  Rome.  Hu  position  was  an  awkward  one  and 
vacillated  with  so  much  uncerbunty  between  the  partiea, 
tiiat  people  gave  him  the  nickname  of  Gnaeus  Cicero.  H« 
had  in  &ct  lost  fitvour  with  all.  The  anarchists  saw  in  him 
•D  adversary,  the  democrats  an  inconvenient  friend,  Uarcui 
CrassuB  a  rival,  tbe  wealthy  class  an  untrustworthy  pro- 
tector, tlie  aristocracy  a  declared  foe.*  He  was  still  indeed 
die  most  powerful  man  in  the  state ;  his  military  adherenta 
(oaltered  throughout  Italy,  his  inRuence  in  the  provinces, 

*  Ths  impraalDD  of  tl  e  fint  address,  which  PomtNuu  nude  to  Ihs 
baigcasBa  sfter  bin  retun,  ii  thus  deacribcd  bj  Cicero  (ad  AU,  i  U)- 
prima  eontio  Fompti  nou  iucunda  mwru  (tbe  nbble),  inonu  irnpr* 
bit  (Iha  democnCi),  fitolii  (tbe  weilih;)  mm  grata,  (onw  (ths  srMa 
vtXM,)  nen  grawi*  :  itaqm /Hgrhat. 
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larly  those  of  the  Eiist,  his  military  fame,  his  ea 
1  riohea  gave  liim  a  weight  which  no  uther  possessed , 
itead  uf  the  enthusiastic  reception  on  which  he  liud 
1,  the  receptioD  which  he  met  with  was  more  than 
id  still  cooler  was  the  treatment  given  to  the  d& 
which  he  presented.     He  requested  for  himself,  ai 
already  caused  to  be  announced  by  Nopos,  a  second 

mgementa  made  by  him  in  the  East  and  a  fulfUmenl 
mjmise  which  he  bad  given  tu  his  soldiers  to  furnish 
ilh  lands.     Against  these  demands  a  systematic  op 
1  arose  in  the  senate,  the  chief  elements  of  which 
iriiished  by  the  personal  exasperation  of  Luuullua 

lacieutious  folly  of  Cato.     The  desired  second  con- 
was  at  once  and  bluntly  refused.     The  very  first  re- 
rhich  the  returning  genenil  addressed  to  the  senate, 
that  the  election  of  the  consuls  for  603  might 

1 
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fttm  their  own,  and  m  kept  a1oo£     Pompeius'  3wn  instru- 
ments— suoh  as  the  consuls  elected  by  his  influeDCC  Bod 

partly  by  his  mouey,  Marcus  Pupius  Piao  for 

6d3  and  Lucius  Afranius  for  694 — showed  them 
»>*ireB  miBkilful  and  useless.  When  al  length  the  aasign» 
lioD  of  laud  for  the  veterans  of  Pompeius  wafa  submitted 
to  the  burgessea  by  the  tribune  of  the  people  Lucius  Flfr 
vius  in  the  form  of  a  general  agrarian  law,  the  proposal, 
not  supported  by  the  democrats,  openly  combated  by  tha 

aristocrata,  was  left  in  a  minority  (beg.  of  AM). 

The  exalted  general  now  sued  clmont  humbly 
for  the  lavour  of  the  masses,  for  it  was  ou  his  instigation 
that  the  Italian  tolls  were  abolished  by  a  law  introduced  by 

the   praetor   Uetellus   Nepos   (6d4).      But  he 

played  the  demagogue  without  skili  and  with- 
out success ;  his  reputation  suffered  from  it,  and  he  did  not 
obtain  what  he  desired.  He  had  completely  run  himself 
into  a  noose.  One  of  his  opponents  summed  up  his  po> 
litical  position  at  that  time  by  saying  that  he  had  endeav- 
oured "  to  conserve  by  silence  his  embroidered  triumphal 
mantle."  Ic  dct  nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  fret. 
Then  a  new  combination  offered  itself.     The  leader  of 

the  democratic  party  had  actively  employed  in 
UwitfOM.     ijia  Q^^n  interest  the  political  calm  which  had 

immediately  followed  on  the  retirement  of  the 
previous  holder  of  power.     When  Pompeius  returned  from     I 
Ada,  Caesar  had  been  little  more  than  what  Catilina  wa»—     I 
the  chief  of  a  political  party  which  had  dwindled  almost      ] 
into  a  club  of  ooDSpirators,  and  a  bankrupt.     But  since  th«t 

event  he  had,  after  administering  the  praetorahip^ 

(693),  been  invested  with  the  governorship  of/ 
Further  Spain,  and  thereby  had  found  means  partly  to  rid' 
Umself  of  his  debts,  partly  to  lay  the  foundation  fur  a  mili> 
(ary  position  and  a  military  renown.  His  old  friend  and 
ally  Crassus  had  been  induced  by  the  hope  of  finding  tht 
support  against  Pompeius,  which  he  had  lost  in  Piso  (p. 
800),  once  more  in  Qwsar,  to  relieve  him  even  before  hia 
)  to  the  provinoe  from  &»  moat  oppreanw  pcv- 
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in.iid  on   whatever  siile  the  power  lay  ;  and  tu  a 
>f  course  '.t  wnuld  not  let  itself  be  limg  wniti,-d  foi", 
V  Pomppius  and  tlie  dfniocracy  combining  anew  in 
It  happened  moreovtr,  that  on  aaounl  of  C«to'« 
— otherwise  very  laudable — towards  the  lesaeen  of 
s,  the  great  capitalists  were  just  at  this  time  ..m* 
vehement  variance  with  the  senflte, 

of  684.     Caesar  w;is  assured  ol  ihe  consulship 
Cir  the  following  year  and  a  governorship  in  due 
"     toui-se  ;  lo  Pompeius  was  promised  tlie  ratifica- 
(ion  of  his  arra])gL'ments  made  in  iho  East,  and 
■nation  of  lands  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Asiatic  army  ; 
quites  Caesar  likewise  promised  to  procure  for  them 
j)8  of  the  burgesses  what  the  senate  bad  refused ; 
in  f.„^the  inevitable— was  allowed  at  least  to 
league,  although  without  obtaining  the  promise  of 
te  eijuivalent  for  an  accession  which  he  could  not 
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noweTer,  tUe  i.h&moter  of  the  demooraoy  itaelf.  No  doubt 
it  had,  ever  sinco  it  exietud  at  all,  contained  at  its  core  • 
monarcbio  element ;  but  the  ideal  of  a  constitution,  whiofa 
floated  in  more  or  less  clear  outline  before  its  best  intet 
leots,  was  always  that  of  a  civil  commonwealth,  a  PcricleW) 
Oi^anizatioD  of  the  state,  in  which  the  power  of  the  priuM 
loatcd  on  the  fact  that  he  reprusented  the  bvir^esses  in  tha 
noblest  and  most  accomplished  manner,  and  the  most  to- 
oomplished  and  nobleat  part  of  the  bui^esses  recognized 
h'm  as  the  man  in  whom  they  thoroughly  confided.  Caesai 
ioo  set  out  with  sucb  views  ;  but  they  were  simply  ideal^ 
which  might  have  some  influence  on  realities,  but  could  not 
be  directly  realized.  Neither  the  simple  civil  power,  u 
Gaiua  Gracchus  possessed  it,  nor  the  arming  of  the  demo- 
eratio  party,  such  as  Cinna  though  in  a  very  iD&dequate 
Ashion  had  attempted,  was  able  to  maintain  a  permaoent 
superiority  in  the  Roman  commonwealth ;  the  military 
machine  lighting  not  for  a  party  but  for  a  general,  the  rude 
force  of  the  condottieri — which  hnd  first  appeared  on  the 
>tage  in  the  service  of  the  restoration — soon  showed  itself 
absolutely  superior  to  all  political  parties.  Cuesar  could 
not  bnt  acquire  a  conviction  of  this  amidst  the  practical 
workings  c^  P^rty,  and  accordingly  he  matured  the  mo- 
mentous resolution  of  making  this  military  machine  itself 
serviceable  to  his  ideals,  and  of  erecting  such  a  common- 
wealth  as  he  bad  in  his  mind  by  the  power  of  eondotlieri. 
With  this  design  be  concluded  in  683  the  league 
with  the  generals  of  the  opposite  pnrty,  which, 
notwithstanding  that  tbey  bad  accepted  the  democratic  pro- 
gritmrae,  yet  brought  the  democracy  and  Caesar  himself  to 
the  brink  of  destruction.  With  the  same  design  he  him- 
self oame  forward  eleven  years  afterwards  as  a  eondotlinv. 
h  was  done  in  both  cases  with  a  certain  naivete — with  good 
faith  in  the  possibility  of  bis  being  able  to  found  a  fiee 
commonwealth,  if  ni)t  by  tbe  swords  of  others,  at  any  rate 
by  his  own.  We  pe.ceive  without  dilticulty  that  this  fuith 
was  fallacious,  and  that  no  one  takes  an  evil  spirit  into  his 
Krvics  without  becoming  himself  enslaved  to  it;  but  ths 
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mtn  are  not  those  who  err  the  leant.     If  we  still 
nany  centuries  bow  in  revcrenco  Iwlbre  what  Ca» 
J  and  did,  it  is  not  hecause  he  Jesired  nnd  gained 
(to  do  which  is,  abainiotly,  as  little  of  a  great  thing 
iwii  itself)  but  becniise  hia  mighty  ideal — of  a  free 
iveslih  under  one  ruler — never  forsook  him,  and 
1  him  even  ulien  monarch  from  sinking  into  vulvar 

election  of  Caeaar  as  consul  for  696  was  carried 
without  difficulty    by  the  united  parties.     ITie 
Hristocracy  had  to  i-est  content  with  giving  to 
him — by  means   of  a  bribery,  for  which  the 
der  of  lords  contriliuCcd  the  funds,  and  which  ex- 
prise  even  in  that  period  of  deepest  corruption — 
ue  in  the  pcrsor.  of  Marcus  Bibulus,  whose  narrow- 
ibstinaey  was  regarded  in  their  circles  as  conserve- 
gy,  and  whose  good  intentions  at  least  were  not  at 
ho  noble  lords  did  not  get  a  fit  return  for  their 
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done  ftt  all  times,  the  old  soldiers  as  well  as  the  tdmponi; 
leasees  to  be  ejected  were  simply  recommended  to  the  Bp» 
oial  consideration  of  the  land-diatributon.  The  eseontioB 
of  the  measure  was  entrusted  to  a  oomtnisttiou  of  tweotj, 
into  which  Caesar  distinctly  declared  thiit  he  did  not  wUl* 
W  be  himself  elected. 

The  opposition  had  a  difficult  tsslc  in  resisting  this  pro 
posal.     It  could  not  rationally  be  denied,  that 
Dilute-       the  state  finances  ought  after  the  erection  of  tbf 
^'**''  provinces  of  Pontus  and  Syria  to  be  in  a  posl* 

tion  to  dispense  with  the  moneys  from  the  Campaniap 
leases ;  that  it  was  unwarrantable  \a  withhold  one  of  the 
finest  districts  of  Italy,  and  one  peculiarly  fitted  for  small 
holdings,  from  private  enterprise ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  was 
as  unjust  as  it  was  ridiculous,  after  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  all  Italy,  still  to  withhold  municipal  rights 
from  the  township  of  Capua.  The  whole  proposal  borf 
the  stamp  of  moderation,  honesty,  and  solidity,  with  which 
a  democratic  party-character  was  very  dexterously  com- 
bined ;  for  in  substance  it  amounted  to  the  re-establishment 
iif  the  Capuon  colony  founded  in  the  time  of  Marius  and 
again  done  away  by  Sulla  (iii.  892,  428).  In  form  too 
Caesar  observed  all  possible  respect.  He  laid  the  project 
of  the  agrarian  law,  as  well  as  the  proposal  to  ratify  caV 
lecdvely  the  ordinances  issued  by  Pompeius  in  the  East) 
and  the  petition  of  the  farmers  of  the  taxes  for  remission 
of  a  third  of  the  sums  payable  by  them,  in  the  first  instance 
before  the  senate  for  approval,  and  declared  himself  ready 
to  receive  and  discuss  proposals  for  alterations.  The  cor- 
poration had  now  opportunity  of  convincing  itself  how 
foolishly  it  itad  acted  in  driving  Pompeius  and  the  etjvilea 
Into  the  arms  of  the  adversary  by  refusing  thosti  requests 
Perhaps  it  wss  the  secret  sense  of  this,  that  drove  the  higk 
bom  lords  to  the  most  vehement  opposition,  which  con- 
traated  ill  with  tiie  calm  demeanour  of  Cuesar.  The  agra- 
rian law  was  rejected  by  them  nakedly  and  ev«i  without 
discussion.  The  decree  as  to  Pompeius'  arrongenientti  ia 
Asia  found  anite  as  litda  &voiir  in  tluir  eyea.    Cato  at 
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in   aocordance   with   the   disroputablo   custom   of 
(ftrliaTneiitary  ijebate,  to  kill  the  proposal  regarding 
lera  of  the  taxes  by  speaking,  that  is,  to  prolong 
ih  up  to  the  legal  hour  for  dosing  the  sitting ;  when 
hreatened  to  have  the  stubborn  nuin  arrested,  thir 
too  was  at  length  rt-jccted. 

3urse  all  the  proposals  were  now  brought  b«fore 
easts.     Without  deviating  far  from  the  truth,  Caa 
1  tell  the  multitude  that  the  senate  had  scornfully 
most  rational  and  most  necessary  proposals  su^ 
0  it  in  tht;  most  resptctfiil  form,  simply  because 
le  from  the  democratic  consul.     When  he  added 
aristocrats  bad  contrifod  a  plot  to  procure  the  ra> 

lecially  Pompeius  himself  and  his  old  soldiers,  to 
■  him  anainst  fraud  and  force,  this  too  was  by  uo 
mere  invention.     The  aristocracy,  with  the  obsti 
k  cri-aturo  liibulus  and  the  unbending  dogmatical 
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titude,  and  instigated  the  usual  riot ;  Ca«sar  ordered  thai 
they  should  be  led  away  by  lictors  from  the  Forum,  and 
took  oare  that  otherwise  no  harm  should  befall  them-^ 
was  for  hia  interest  that  the  political  comedy  should  rem^ 
such  as  it  was. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  chicanery  and  all  the  bluater 

irig  of  the  nobility,  the  agraritui  law,  the  ooii> 
itaniu~       firmation  of  the  Asiatic  arruigements,  and  tha 

remisdon  to  the  lessees  of  taxes  were  adopted 
by  the  burgesses ;  and  the  commission  or  twenty  was  elect 
«d  with  Pompelus  and  Crassus  at  its  head,  and  installed  is 
(^ce.  With  all  their  exertions  the  aristocracy  had  gwned 
nothing,  save  that  their  blind  and  spiteful  antagonism  bad 
drawn  the  bonds  of  the  coalition  still  tighter,  and  their 
enei^y,  which  they  vere  soon  to  need  for  matters  more 
important,  had  exhausted  itaelf  on  afikirs  that  were  at  bot- 
tom indifferent.  They  congratulated  each  other  on  the 
heroic  courage  which  they  had  displayed ;  the  declaration 
of  Bibulus  that  he  would  rather  die  than  yield,  the  perors- 
Uon  which  Cato  still  continued  to  deliver  when  in  the  hands 
of  the  lictors,  were  great  patriotic  feats ;  otherwise  they 

resigned  themselves  to  their  fate.  The  consul 
£U]^^  Bibulus  shut  himself  up  for  the  remainder  of 
ttauiateo-      (},g  yggr  \^  i,ig  house,  while  he  at  the  same  time 

intimated  by  public  placard  that  he  had  the 
pious  intention  of  watching  the  signs  of  the  sky  on  all  the 
days  appropriate  for  public  assemblies  during  that  year. 
His  colleagues  once  more  admired  the  great  man  who,  as 
EnniuB  had  said  of  the  old  Fabius,  "saved  the  state  by 
wise  delay,"  and  they  followed  his  example  ;  most  of  thera, 
Cato  included,  no  longer  appeared  in  the  senate,  but  witlkin 
ihoir  four  walls  helped  their  consul  to  fret  over  the  &ol 
;ha6  the  history  of  the  world  went  on  in  spite  of  political 
astronomy.  To  the  public  this  passive  attitude  of  the  ood> 
«ul  as  well  as  of  the  aristocracy  in  general  appeared,  as  it 
fairly  might,  a  political  abdication ;  and  the  coalition  vers 
naturally  very  w«dl  content  that  they  were  left  to  take  thni 
brther  steps  Unwst  undisturbed. 
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iiost  impcrtant  of  these  steps  woa  the  ivgulatibi;                 \ 
of  the  future  position  of  Caesar.     CorKtitutioft                 | 
ally  it  devolved  i.n  tiie  senate  to  fix  the  fuuoV.  ]           / 

on  of  the  consuls  took  pluce ;  uccnrdingly  it  had,          / 
ict  of  the  election  of  Caeaar,  selecied  with  that     / 
view  for  696  two  provinces  in'which  the  gov- 
ernor should  find  no  other  employment  than 
ruction  of  rojids  and  other  such  works  of  utility. 
L-  the  miitter  could  not  so  remain  ;  it  was  detcr^ 
liong  the  confederates,  that  Caesar  should  obtain 
;  of  the  people  an  extraordinary  command  formed 
odel  iif  the  Gabinio-Manilian  laws.     Caesar  how- 
puLlicly  declared  that  ho  would  introduce  no  pro. 
lis  own  favour  ;  the  tribune  of  the  people  Publiua 
therefore  undertook  to  submit  the  proposal  to  the 
1,  who  naturally  eavo  their  unconditional  assent, 
neaiis  Caesar  obtained  the  governorship  of  Cisal- 
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■nd  Gaul  dominated  at  the  same  time  Italy  and  Btime  for 
the  next  five  years  ;  and  he  who  was  master  for  five  yean 
TB>J  master  for  life.  The  ronaulshlp  of  Cseaar  hnd  attained 
its  object.  As  a  matter  nf  course,  the  new  holders  of  power 
did  not  neglect  withal  to  keep  the  multitude  in  good  humoi.r 
by  games  and  amusements  of  all  sorts,  and  they  embraced 
every  opportunity  of  filling  their  einhequer;  in  the  caw 
of  the  king  of  i^ypt,  for  instance,  the  decree  of  the  peo 
pie,  which  recognized  him  as  legitimate  ruler  (p.  180),  wu 
■old  to  him  by  the  coalition  at  a  high  price,  and  in  liiie  niai^ 
ner  other  dynasts  and  communities  acquired  charters  and 
privilages  on  this  occasion. 

The  pemianenoe  of  the  arrangements  made  seemed  also 
■fauniH  sufficiently  secured.  Tlie  consulship  was, at  least 
*i«pM  by  fer  the  next  year,  entrusted  to  safe  hands.  The 
teUisir  public  believed  at  first,  that  it  was  destined  for 
Pompeius  and  Crassus  themselves  ;  the  regents 
however  preferred  to  procure  the  election  of  two  subordi- 
nate but  trustworthy  men  of  their  party — Aulus  Gabinius, 
the  best  among  Pompeius'  adjutants,  and  Lucius  Piso,  who 
was  less  important  but  was  Caesar's  father-in-law — as  con- 
suls  for  696.  Pompeius  personally  undertook 
to  watch  over  Italy,  where  nt  the  head  of  the 
commission  of  twenty  he  prosecuted  the  execution  of  the 
agrarian  law  and  furnished  nearly  20,000  burgesses,  in  great 
part  aid  soldiers  from  his  army,  with  land  in  the  territory 
of  Capua.  CaesaHs  north-Italian  legions  served  to  back 
him  against  the  opposition  in  the  capital.  There  existed 
no  prospect,  immediat«ly  at  least,  of  a  rupfjre  among  thd 
regents  themselves.  The  laws  issued  by  Caesar  as  cobsul, 
in  the  maintenance  of  which  Pompe'us  was  as  much  inter- 
ested as  Caesar,  farmed  a  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of 
the  breai-h  between  Pompeius  and  the  aristocracy — whoa« 
heads,  and  Cato  in  particular,  continued  to  treat  tJ^e  laws 
as  null — and  thereby  a  guarantee  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
coalition.  Moreover,  the  personal  bonds  of  connection  be- 
tween its  chiefs  were  drawn  closer.  Caesar  had  honestly 
■nd  faithfully  kept  his  word  to  his  confederates  withoui 
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i  or  cheating  them  of  what  he  had  promised,  and 
uliir  had  fought  to  secure  the  nj^-uriaii  law  pni. 
the  iiHercst  of  Pomiiciiia  just  as  if  tho  case  liftd 
own  with  desterity  and  energy  ;  Pompeius  wua 
isible  to  upright  dealing  and  good  faith,  »od  wa'S 
iapoacd  towards  the  man  who  had  helped  him  lo 
at  a  blow  of  the  sorry  part  of  a  BUppliant  which 
een  playing  for  three  years.    Frequent  and  familiar 
■se  with  a  man  of  iho  irresistible  amiablenesa  of 
,id  what  waa  farther  requisite  to  convert  the  alli- 
nteresta  into  an  aliiancc  of  friendship.     The  result 
iledge  of  thia  friendship — at  the  same  time,  doubts 
mblic  announrcment  which   could   hardly    be   ml*. 
i)d  of  ihe  newly  established  conjoint  nile — waa  tha 
!  of  Pompeius  with  Caesar's  only  daughter,  threo- 
ity  years  of  age,      Julia,  who  had  inherited  the 
f  her  father,  lived  in  the  happiest  domestic  rcia- 
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wbeo  Caeoar  now  htmBelf  insUud  that  the  senate  should 
inveetigaU  the  validity  of  the  lans  assailed,  the  latter  could 
not  but  formally  recognize  their  l^ality.  But,  as  may 
readily  be  oonoeived,  the  regents  found  in  this  a  oev  call 
to  make  a&  example  of  some  of  the  most  notable  ami 
noisiest  of  their  opponents,  and  thereby  to  assure  tbem- 
selves  that  tiie  remainder  would  adhere  to  that  fitting  poiioy 
of  sighing  and  silence.  At  first  there  bad  been  a  hope  thai 
the  clause  of  the  agrarian  law,  which  as  usual  required  all 
the  senators  to  take  an  oath  to  the  new  law  on  pain  of  fori- 
leiting  their  political  rights,  would  induce  its  most  vehe* 
ment  opponents  to  banish  themselves,  atter  the  example  of 
MetcUus  Numidicus  (iii.  256),  by  refusing  the  oath.  But 
these  did  not  show  themselves  so  complaisant;  even  the 
rigid  Cato  submitted  to  the  oath,  and  his  Sanchos  followed 
him,  A  second,  &r  from  honourable,  attempt  to  threaten 
the  beads  of  the  aristocracy  with  criminal  impeachmenta 
on  aooount  of  an  alleged  plot  for  the  murder  of  Pompeiua, 
and  so  to  drive  them  into  exile,  was  frustrated  by  the  in* 
oapadty  of  the  instruments ;  the  informer,  one  Vettius, 
exaggerated  and  contradicted  himself  so  grossly,  and  the 
tribune  Vatinius,  wbo  directed  the  foul  scheme,  shoved  his 
complicity  with  that  Vettius  so  clearly,  that  it  was  found 
advisable  to  strangle  the  latter  in  prison  and  to  let  the 
whole  matter  drop.  On  this  occasion  however  they  had 
obtained  sufficient  evidence  of  the  total  disorganization  of 
tiie  aristocracy  and  the  boundless  alarm  of  tbe  grandeea : 
even  a  man  like  Lucius  LucuUus  had  thrown  himself  in 
person  at  Caesar's  feet  and  publicly  declared  that  he  found 
himself  compelled  by  reason  of  his  great  ^e  tc  withdraw 
from  public  life. 

Ultimately  therefore  they  wert  conten!  witn  a  few  iao- 
lated  victims.     It  vraa  of  primary  importance  to 
Otemn-        remove  Cato,  who  made  no  secret  of  hia  convio- 
■*"•*■  tjon  aa  to  the  nullity  of  all  the  Julian  laws,  and 

who  was  a  man  to  aiit  aa  he  thought.  Such  a  man  Marcus 
Gcero  waa  certunly  not,  and  tiiey  did  not  give  themselves 
tbe  trouble  to  fear  him.    But  the  democratic  party,  whidi 
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e  lending  part  in  thu  coUition,  could  not  poaaihlf 

victory  leave  unputiished  the  judicial  muiTier  of 

the  5th  December,  691,  which  it  had  so  loudly 

and  BO  justly  censured.     Had  they  wished  to 

account  the  real  authors  of  the  fatal  decreo,  ihey 

Mion  of  the  strict  aristocracy  which  had  urgeij  thfl 
niati  hi  that  execution.     But  in  formal  law  it  wa» 
not  the  advisers  of  the  consul,  but  the  consul  him 
waa  responsible  for  it,  ann  it  was  above  all  the 
)ursB  to  call  the  oonsul  alone  to  account  and  M 
senatorial  college  wholly  out  of  the  case;    fbr 

e  decree  of  the  senaU',  in  virtue  of  which  he  oi^ 
exer.ution,  was  direetly  described  u  Bupposilioui. 
insl  Cicero  the  regents  would  gladly  hav*  avoided 
.  attracted  attention  ;  but  he  could  not  prevail  on 
ither  to  uivo  to  the  regents  the  guaninteeji  which 
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•D-uck  against  the  two  victims.  Agreeably  to  tfa«  instra^ 
tioos  which  he  bad  received,  Clodius  proposed  to  the  bm 
geaaee  to  entrust  Cato  with  the  regulation  of  the  oompl» 
taXeA  municipal  affairs  of  the  Byzantines  and  with  the  ao 
nesalion  of  the  kingdom  of  Cyprua,  which  as  well  aa  EgyP* 
had  fhllen  to  the  Romans  by  the  testament  of  Alexander 
II,,  but  had  not  like  Egypt  bought  otf  the  Roman  anneza> 
tion,  and  the  king  of  which,  moreover,  had  formerly  given 
personal  dflence  to  Clodius.  As  to  Cicem,  Clodius  brought 
in  s  project  of  law  which  characterized  the  execution  of  a 
burgess  without  trial  and  sentence  as  a  crime  to  be  pun- 
ished with  banishment.  Cato  was  thus  removed  by  as 
honourable  mission,  while  Cicero  was  visited  with  at  least 
the  gentlest  possible  punishment — and  besides  was  not 
designated  by  name  in  the  proposal.  But  they  did  not 
refuse  themselves  the  pleasure,  on  tne  one  hand,  of  punish- 
ing a  man  notoriously  timid  and  belonging  to  the  class  of 
political  weathercocks  for  the  conservative  energy  which  he 
displayed,  and,  on  the  other  hanii,  uf  investing  the  bitt«r 
opponent  of  all  interferences  of  the  burgesses  in  admini* 
tration  and  of  all  extraordinary  commands  with  such  a  com-  ) 
tnand  conferred  by  decree  of  the  burgesses  themselves ; 
and  in  a  similar  spirit  the  proposal  respecting  Cato  was 
based  on  the  ground  of  the  abnormal  virtue  of  the  man, 
which  made  him  appear  pre-eminently  qualified  to  execute 
HO  delicate  a  commission,  as  was  the  confiscation  of  the  con- 
siderable crown-treasure  of  Cyprus,  without  embezzlement. 
Both  proposals  bear  generally  the  same  character  of  re- 
spectful deference  and  cool  irony,  which  marks  throughout 
the  bearing  of  Caesar  in  reference  to  the  senate.  They  met 
with  no  resistance.  It  was  naturally  of  no  avail,  that  the 
niajority  of  the  senate,  with  the  view  of  protesting  in  sonn 
way  against  the  mockery  and  censure  of  their  decree  in  the 
matter  of  C.Uilina,  publicly  put  on  mourning,  and  that 
Cicero  himself,  now  when  it  was  too  late,  fell  on  hts  knees 
and  besought  mercy  from  Pompeius ;  he  had  to  banish 
himself  even  before  the  passing  of  the  law  whiob 
debarred  him  from  his  native  land  (April,  690) 
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■wise  did   not  venture   to  provoke  ^^harper  moa* 
declining  the  commiasion  which   ho  bad  received, 
ted  it  and  embarked  for  the  East  (p.  188).     Wbai 
it   immediately  necessar;  was  done;    Caesar   too 
kve  Italy  to  devote  himself  to  more  Miioua  tuki. 

CHAPTBB   V»I. 

TBI  SOBJOOAnOM   Of  IBM  WXST. 

Whzh  the  oonrae  of  hiatory  turns  from  the  miMnUi 
monotony  of  the  political  Bel&shuew,  whkb 
Mmtoitha  fought  its  battles  in  the  senatfrhouse  and  in  dta 
**^  streets  of  the  capital,  to  matters  of  greater  inv 

portance  than  the  question  whether  the  first  monarch  of 
Rome  should  be  called  Gnaeus,  Gaius,  or  Marous,  we  amj 
well  be  allowed — on  the  threshold  of  an  event,  the  effect* 
of  which  still  at  the  present  day  influenoe  the  destiniea  of 
the  world — to  look  round  us  for  a  moment,  and  to  indicate 
the  point  of  view  under  wliich  the  conquest  of  what  is  now 
France  by  the  Komans,  and  their  first  contact  with  the  in* 
habitants  of  Germany  ani^  of  Groat  Britain,  are  to  be  re> 
gstded  in  conneotion  wiiJi  cne  general  hbtory  of  the  world. 

By  virtue  of  the  Uw,  that  a  people  which  has  growk 
into  a  state  absorbs  its  neighiwura  who  are  in  political  non 
age,  and  a  dvilized  people  absorbs  its  neighbour*  who  are 
in  intellectuat  nonage— by  virtue  of  this  law,  which  is  a> 
universally  valid  and  as  much  a  law  of  naturo  as  the  law 
of  gravity — the  Italian  nation  (tbe  only  one  in  antiquity 
which  was  able  to  combine  a  superior  political  development 
and  a  superior  civilization,  though  it  presented  tbe  latter 
only  in  an  imperfect  and  external  manner)  was  entitled  to 
reduce  to  subjection  the  Greek  states  of  the  East  which 
were  ripe  for  destruction,  and  to  dispossess  the  peoples  of 
lower  grades  of  culture  in  the  West — Libyans,  Iberians, 
Celts,  Germans — by  means  of  its  settlers;  just  as  England 
with  equal  right  has  in  Asia  reduced  to  subjection  a  civil* 
ixation  of  rival  standing  but  politically  impotent,  and  in 
America  and  Australia  has  marked  and  ennobled,  and  stilj 
Rmtimrta  to  mark  and  enooble,  extensive  bMrbsrian  coiu- 
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ith  the  impress  of  its  nationality.  The  Rtinmn  aria 
had  accomplished  the  preliminary  condition  r» 
for  this  task—the  union  of  Italy ;  the  tnsk  iteelf  il 
iolved,  but  always  regarded  the  extra-l  tall  nil  OOD- 
nither  as  simply  a  necessary  evil,  or  as  a  fiscal  fo»> 
virtually  buyond  tiie  pale  of  the  state.  It  is  tli« 
iliiible  glory  of  the  Roman  democracy  or  monarchy 
le  two  coincide — to  have  correctly  appreht^ndcd  and 
laly  realist  this  its  highest  de,stination.  What  tlie 
ible  force  of  ciroum stances  had  paved  the  way  for, 
I  the  senate  establishing  against  its  will  the  founda- 
■  the  fmure  Roman  dominion  in  the  Wcsl  &s  in  Hie 
what  thereafter  the  Roman  emigration  lo  the  prov- 
which  came  as  a  public  calamity,  no  doubt,  hut  aUo 
vestern  regions  at  uny  rate  as  a  pioneer  of  a  higher 
—instinctively  apprehended ;  the  oreator  of  ths  R<^ 
<inocraoy  GaiuH  Gracchus  reoognii«d  and  b^an  to 
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tfMaocraoy  no  doubt  sttempted,  so  Boon  as  it  again  rtimA 
it*  heaii,  to  shape  ita  external  policy  in  ttie  spirit  of  tirnfr 
(iiuB — MariuB  in  parlJcular  cherished  sucii  ideas — but  as  it 
did  not  for  any  length  of  time  attain  the  helm,  its  projecU 
were  left  unfulfilled.  It  was  not  till  the  democracy  prac- 
tically took  in  hand  the  goTemment  on  the  overthrow  of 
the  Sullan  constitution  in  684,  that  a  revolulioi 
in  thia  respect  ocourred.  First  of  all  their  Gov» 
reignty  on  the  Mediterranean  wss  restored — the  nioat  vital 
question  for  a  state  like  that  of  Rome.  Towards  the  £a*t, 
moreover,  the  boundary  of  the  Euphrates  was  secured  bf 
the  annexation  of  the  provinces  of  Pontus  and  Syria.  But 
there  still  remained  beyond  the  Alps  the  task  of  at  once 
rounding  off  the  Roman  territory  towards  the  north  and 
west,  and  of  gaining  a  fresh  vii^n  soil  there  for  Helleoio 
civilization  and  for  the  yet  unbroken  vigour  of  the  Italia 

This  task  Gains  Caesar  undertook.  It  is  more  than  an 
error,  it  is  an  outrage  upon  the  sacred  spirit 
itontaiwis*  dominant  in  history,  to  regard  Gaul  solely  h 
natfot  the  parade  ground  on  which  Caesar  exercised 
himself  and  his  legions  for  the  impending  civil 
war.  Iliough  the  subjugation  of  the  West  was  for  Caeaar 
so  far  a  means  t^  an  end  that  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
later  hei(rht  of  power  in  the  Transalpine  wars,  it  is  the 
especial  privih'ge  of  a  statesman  of  genius  that  his  means 
themselves  are  ^nds  in  their  turn.  Caesar  needed  no  doubt 
for  hia  party  aims  a  military  power,  but  be  did  nut  conquer 
Gaul  as  a  partisan.  There  was  a  direct  political  necessity 
for  Rome  to  meet  the  perpetually  threatened  invasion  of 
fhe  Germans  thus  early  beyond  the  Alps,  and  t>  construct 
n  rampart  there  which  should  secure  the  peace  of  the  Ro- 
man worlil.  But  even  this  important  object  was  not  the 
highest  and  ultimate  reason  for  which  Gaul  was  conquerwl 
by  Caesar.  When  their  old  home  had  become  too  narrow 
for  the  Roman  burgesses  and  they  were  in  danger  of  decay 
the  ser.ate's  policy  of  Italian  conquest  saved  thorn  from 
ruin.     Now  Uw  Italian  home  had  beoame  in  it«  turn  to* 
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1 ;  oncu  more  the  statu  languished  under  the  Ram* 
evils  repKuliiig  themselves  in  aimilur  fashion  only  on 
ler  scale.    It  was  a  brilliant  idea,  a  grand  hope,  whicii 
icsor  uvtr  the  Alps — ihe  idea  and  the  ci.ntitlent  wt- 
on  that  he  should  gain  thera  for  his  fellow  burgesaea 
boundliiss  home,  and  remunerate  the  state  a  leound 
y  placing  it  on  a  broader  basis, 

i;  wiinpaigii  which  C&esur  undertook  in  693  in  Fur- 
ther Spain    may    be   in  some    sense  included 
1        among  the  enterprises  which  aimed  at  theaub 
jugatioii  of  the  West.    Long  as  Spain  had  obeyed 
imans,  its  western  shore  had  remained  subsUmtially 
ndent  of  them  even  after  the  expedition  of  Deciniui 
1  against  the  Gullaecl  (iii.  31),  and  they  had  not  even 
)t  on  the  northern  coast ;  while  the  predatory  raid* 
;h  the  subject  provinces  found  themselves  continually 
d  from  those  quarters  did  no  amail  injury  to  tlie 
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luliarities,  nothing  but  action  steadily  oontinued  for  a  ccxif 
■idemble  time  could  exert  any  durable  influence  there. 
A  more  important  part  in  the  Romanic  development  of 
the  West  was  reserved  by  destiny  for  the  ooun* 
try  which  stretches  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Rhine,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
which  since  the  Augustan  age  has  been  especially  desig 
nated  by  the  name  of  the  land  of  the  Celts — Gallia — ai* 
though  strictly  speaking  the  land  of  the  Celts  was  partly 
narrower^  partly  much  more  extensive,  and  the  country  so 
called  never  formed  a  national  unity  and  did  not  form  a 
political  unity  before  Augustus.    For  this  very  reason  it 
is  not  easy  to  present  a  dear  picture  of  the  very  hetero- 
geneous state  of  things  which  Caesar  encoun- 
tered on  his  arrival  there  in  696. 
In  the  r^on  on  the  Mediterranean,  which,  embracing 
approximately  Languedoc  on  the  west  of  the 
^^2JJ"     Rhone,  on   the   east  Dauphine  and  Provence, 
had  been  for  sixty  years  a  Roman  province,  the 
Roman  arms  had  seldom  been  at  rest  since  the  Cimbrian 
invasion  which  had  swept  over  it.     In  664  Gains 
Wan  and       Caelius  had  fouffht  with  the  Salves  about  Aquae 

ravolti  tf  i. 

Umtcl  Sextiae,  and  in  674  Gains  Flaccus  (iii.  414),  on 

his  march  to  Spain,  with  other  Celtic  nations. 
When  in  the  Sertorian  war  the  governor  Lucius  Manilas, 
compelled  to  hasten  to  the  aid  of  his  colleagues  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  returned  defeated  from  Ilerda  (Lerida)  and  on 
his  way  home  was  vanquished  a  second  time  by  the  west- 
em  neighbours  of  the  Roman  province,  the  Aquitani  (about 
676;  p.  33),  this  seems  to  have  provoked  a 
general  rising  of  the  provincials  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Rhone,  perhaps  even  of  those  between 
the  Rhone  and  Alps.     Pompeius  had  to  make  his  way  with 
the  sword  through  the  insurgent  Gaul  to  Spain  (p.  41),  and 
by  way  of  penalty  for  their  rebellion  gave  the  territories 
of  the  Volcae-Arecomici  and  the  Ilelvii  (dep.  Gard  and 
Ard^che)  over  to  the  Massiliots  :   the  governot 
Marcius  Fonteius  (678-680)  carried  out  tb'vi 
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menta    and    restored    tranquillity    in   the    proviiiw 

Juing  the   Voconlii   (dep,   Dr6me),  pnitecting  Ma* 

■m  the  insurgents,  and  liberating  the  Roman  cnf.iul 

which  they  invested.      Despair,  bowever,  and  t!w 

1  embarrassment  whit'h  the  participation  in  the  luf 

of  the  Spanish  war  (p.  46)  and  generally  the  uflicial 

i-offieial  exactions  of  the  Romans  brought  vpnn  the 

provinces,  did  not  allow  them  to  be  tranquil;  and 

ciilur  the  canton  of  ihe  Allobroges,  the  most  remuM 

arbi),  was  in  a  perpetual  ferment,  which  was  attest 

;he  "pacification"  that  Gaiua  Piso  undertook  thera 

in  688  as  well  as  by  the  conduct  of  tho  Allobro- 

gian  embassy  in  Rome  on  occasion  of  the  an- 

archUt  plot  in  691   (p.  217),  and  which  soon 

aaerwards  (693)  broke  into  open  revolt,     Ca- 

tugnatus  the  leader  of  the  Allobroges  in  this 

iqui;red  at  Sdlonium  after  a  glorious  resistance  by 
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from  Italy  also  were  attracted  m<M*e  and  more  to  the  Bboni 
and  the  Garonne.  ''  The  province  of  Gaul,"  it  was  said  is 
%  sketch  drawn  ten  years  before  Caesar's  arrival,  '^  is  full 
•f  merchants ;  it  swarms  with  Roman  burgesses.  No  na- 
live  of  fvaul  transacts  a  piece  of  business  without  the  inter^ 
vention  of  a  Roman;  every  penny  that  passes  from  on^ 
iomd  to  another  in  Gaul  goes  through  the  account  books  ol 
the  Roman  burgesses."  From  the  same  description  it  ap 
pears  that  in  addition  to  the  colonists  of  Narbo  there  were 
Roman  formers  and  graziers  resident  in  great  numbers  in 
Gaul ;  as  to  which,  however,  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  most  of  the  provincial  land  possessed  by  Romans,  just 
like  the  greater  part  of  the  English  possessions  in  the  earli- 
est times  in  America,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  high  nobility 
living  in  Italy,  and  those  farmers  and  graziers  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  their  stewards — slaves  of  freedmen. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  under  such  circumstances 
indMent  civilization  and  Romanizing  rapidly  spread 
Rmnanifl-  among  the  natives.  The  Celts  were  not  fond 
of  agriculture ;  but  their  new  masters  com- 
pelled them  to  exchange  the  sword  for  the  plough,  and  it  is 
very  credible  that  the  bitter  resistance  of  the  Allobroges 
was  provoked  in  part  by  some  such  ordinances.  In  earlier 
times  Hellenism  had  also  to  a  certain  degree  influenced 
those  regions ;  the  elements  of  a  higher  culture,  the  stimu- 
lus to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  olive  (iii.  203),  to 
the  use  of  writing  *  and  to  the  coining  of  money,  came  to 
them  from  Massilia.  The  Hellenic  culture  was  in  this  case 
fiir  from  being  set  aside  by  the  Romans ;  Massilia  gained 
through  them  more  influence  than  it  lost ;  and  even  in  the 
RDm&n  period  Greek  physicians  and  rhetoricians  were  pub- 
licly employed  in  the  Gallic  cantons.  But,  as  may  readily 
be  ^nceived,  Hellenism  in  southern  Gaul  acquired  through 
the  ag*3ncy  of  the  Romans  the  same  character  as  in  Italy  ; 

*  There  was  found,  for  instance,  at  Vaison  in  the  Vocontian  cantoi 
in  inscription  in  the  Critic  language  with  the  ordinary  Greek  alphabet 
It  runs  thus :  <T€yo/Jiapos  oviX\oyto%  toovtiovs  panawuTto  futpoufifiKiiffm 
ma-oup  rffjutrroy.    The  last  word  meana  ^  holy.** 
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stinctively  nollonic  civilization  gave    place  to   tht 
-Greek  mixed  culture,  which  soon  made  proseljtep 
1  grrat  numlKTS.     The  "  GauU  in  the  breeches,"  a* 
lubitants  of  s-;uthf>rii  Gaul  Tere  called  by  way  ai 
it  to  the  "Gauls  in  the  toga"  of  northern  Itnly,  weit 
deed  like  the  latter  already  completely  liotnanized, 
ey   were  even  now   very  perceptiiily  distinguiahcd 
he  "  longhaired  Gauls  "  of  the  northern  regions  still 
lued.     Ths  semi-culture  bectiming  naturalized  among 
iirnished,  doubtk>-ss,  matfriida  enough  Air  ridicule  of 
arburouH  Latin,  and   people  diii  not  fail  to  suggest  to 
e  Busppcted  of  Celtic  descent  hia  "  relationship  with 
sechos  ;  "  hut  this  bad  Latin  was  yet  sufficient  to  en- 
ren  the  remote  Allohrogea  to  transact  business  with 
iman  authoritica,  and  even  to  give  testimony  in  th« 
1  court?  without  an  interpreter. 

hile  the  Celtic  and  Ligurian  population  of  these  r^ 
vas  thus  in  the  course  of  losing  its  nationality,  and 
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onished  by  the  Roman  immigratioOy  still  moved  to  the 
north  of  the  Cevennes  in  its  ancient  freedom.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  that  we  meet  it :  the  Italians  had  already 
fought  with  the  offsets  and  advanced  posts  of  this  vast  stock 
iMi  tlie  'I  iber  and  on  the  Po,  in  the  mountains  of  Castile  and 
Carinthia,  and  even  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  it  was 
here  that  the  main  stock  was  first  assailed  at  its  very  core 
by  their  attacks.  The  Celtic  race  had  on  its  settlement  in 
central  £urope  diffused  itself  chiefly  over  the  rich  river- 
valleys  and  the  pleasant  hill-counti*y  of  the  present  France 
including  the  western  districts  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, and  from  thence  had  occupied  the  southern  part  of 
England,  perhaps  even  at  this  time  all  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ;  *  it  formed  here  more  than  anywhere  else  a  broad, 
ge<^aphically  compact,  mass  of  peoples.  In  spite  of  the 
differences  in  language  and  manners  which  naturally  were 
to  be  found  within  this  wide  territory,  a  lively  mutual  in- 
tercourse, an  innate  sense  of  fellowship,  seems  to  have  knit 
together  the  tribes  from  the  Rhone  and  Garonne  to  the 
Rhine  and  the  Thames ;  whereas,  although  these  doubtless 
were  in  a  certain  measure  locally  connected  with  the  Celts 
in  Spain  and  in  the  modern  Austria,  the  mighty  mountain 
walls  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  encroachments  of  the  Romans  and  the  Germans  which 
also  operated  here  on  the  other,  interrupted  the  intercourse 
and  the  intrinsic  connection  of  the  cognate  peoples  far  other- 
wise than  the  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  interrupted  the  reli^ 
tions  of  the  continental  and  the  British  Celts.  Unhappiljf 
we  are  not  permitted  to  trace  stage  by  stage  the  history  of 
the  internal  development  of  this  remarkable  people  in  them 

*  An  immigration  of  Belgic  Cells  to  Britain  continuing  for  a  conslil 
etmble  time  seems  indicated  by  the  names  of  English  tribes  on  botl 
banks  of  the  Thames  borrowed  from  Belgic  cantons ;  such  as  the  Aire 
bates,  the  Belgae,  and  even  the  Britanni  themselves,  which  word  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  transferred  from  the  Brittones  settled  on  the  Soromi 
below  Amiens  first  to  an  English  canton  and  then  to  the  whole  island. 
The  English  scold  coinage  wu  also  derived  from  the  Belgic  and  orig!* 
oalij  identk^  with  it. 
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ff  ?F\at9  ;  we  must  be  mntentwith  prpseoting  at  least 
outline  of  its  hiatorica!  culture  aiiii  political  condition, 
L-re  meets  us  iu  the  lime  of  Caesar. 
ul  wns,  acoording  to  Che  reports  of  the  ancients,  con> 

pnra  lively    well    peopled.      Certain    state  men  1 1 

lead  us  to  infer  that  in  the  Belgit  distiicts  there 
.(ime    42  persons  to   th»  square  mile — a  proportion 
s  nearly  holds  at  present  for  Valais  and  for  Livonia 
^e.  Helvetic  canton  about  MJ;*  it  is  probable  tiiat 
districts  which  were  more  cultivated  than  the  Belt^o 
m  mountainous  than  the  Helvetian,  as  among  the  Bi- 

tiiriges,  Arvomi,  Hacdui,  the  number  rose  still 
""      higher.     Agriculture  was  no  doubt  practised  in 
if        Guul,   for   even   the   contemporaries   of  Caesar 

were  surprised  in  the  region  of  the  Rhine  ijy 
latom  of  tiianuring  with  mnrl,  f  and   the  primitive 

lie  first  levy  of  the  BelKio  cmtong  eitluflive  of  Ihe  Remi,  Ihal 
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Celtio  custom  of  preparing  beer  {cervesia)  from  Imrley  ii 
likewise  an  evidence  of  the  early  and  wide  diffusion  of  the 
culture  of  grain  ;  but  it  was  not  held  in  estimation.  Even 
in  the  more  civilized  south  it  was  reckoned  not  becoming 
for  the  free  Celts  to  handle  the  plough.  In  far  higher  est! 
I  nation  among  the  Celts  stood  pastoral  husbandry,  for  which 
tiie  Roman  land-holders  of  this  epoch  very  gladly  availed 
themselves  both  of  the  Celtic  breed  of  cattle,  and  of  the 
brave  Celtic  slaves  skilled  in  riding  and  familiar  with  the 
rearing  of  animals.*  Particularlv  in  the  northern  CeHie 
districts  pastoral  husbandry  was  thoroughly  predoi^uuML 
Brittany  was  in  Caesar's  time  a  country  poor  in  corn.  In 
the  north-east  dense  forests,  attaching  themselves  to  the 
heart  of  the  Ardennes,  stretched  almost  without  interrup- 
tion from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Rhine ;  and  on  the 
plains  of  Flanders  and  Lorraine,  now  so  fertile,  the  Me- 
napian  and  Treverian  shepherd  then  fed  his  half-wild  swine 
in  the  impenetrable  oak-forest.  Just  as  in  the  valley  of 
the  Po  the  Romans  made  the  production  of  wool  and  the 
culture  of  corn  supersede  the  Celtic  feeding  of  pigs  on 
acorns,  so  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  the  agriculture  in  the 
plains  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Maas  are  traceable  to  their 
influence.  In  Britain  even  the  threshing  of  corn  was  not 
yet  usual ;  and  in  its  more  northern  districts  agriculture 
was  not  practised,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  was  the  only 

Uin  bamt  wood  instead  of  salt.'*  This  description  refers  probably  to 
the  period  before  Caesar  and  to  the  eastern  districts  of  the  old  proT* 
ioce,  such  as  the  country  of  the  Allobroges ;  subsequently  Pliny  (H,  N, 
XTiL  6,  42  »eq,)  describes  at  length  the  (}alIo-Britannio  manuring  with 
marL 

*  "  The  Gallic  oxen  especially  are  of  good  repute  in  Italy,  for  field 
'abour  forsooth ;  whereas  the  Ligurian  are  good  for  nothing  '*  ( Varro, 
Dc  R.  R.  u.  5,  9).  Here,  no  doubt.  Cisalpine  Gaol  is  referred  to,  but 
ilie  pjistoral  husbandry  there  doubtless  goes  back  to  the  Celtic  epodi. 
Plautus  already  mentions  the  "Gallic  ponies"  (Oallici  cankrii^  AuL  iii. 
0,  21).  *'  It  is  not  CTery  race  that  is  suited  for  the  business  of  heitls- 
mcn ;  neither  the  Bastulians  nor  the  Turdulians  **  (both  in  Andalusia) 
**  are  fit  for  it ;  the  Celts  are  the  best,  especially  as  respects  beasts  foi 
riding  and  burden  (iumenui)  '*  (Varro,  De  R,  R.  ii.  10,  4). 

Vol.  IV.— 12 
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n  mode  nf  lurning  tlio  soil  to  account.     The  culturi 
;  olive  niid  vine,  which  yielded  rich  produce  to  th« 
iiots,  WI13  111  it  jet  prosecuted  beyond  the  CevenneB  in 
Tie  i.f  Caesar. 

le  Uauis  were    from   the  first  dispofed  to  settle  in 

groups;    there  were  open   villages  everywhere, 

and  the  Helvetic  canton  alone  uumbered  in  fiOfl 

fiiur  hundred  of  theae,  besideii  a  multitude  cf 

homestcuds.     But  there  were  not  wantinf;  also  walled 

,  whose  wnlla  of  alternate  layers  surprised  thy  Ro- 

both  by  tlieir  suitableness  and  by  the  elegant  com- 

in  of  limber  and  stones;  while,  it  is  true,  even  in 

iwns  of  the   Allobrt.gea  the  buildings  wtre  erected 

of  w.iod.     Of  such  towns  the  Hdvetii  had  twelve 

0  Suessioncs  an  cijual  number;  whereas  in  the  more 

rn  districts,  such  as  among  the  Nervii,  while  thcro 

doubtless   uiso    towns,    the    population    during   war 
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Mil  was  applied  onl;  aa  an  occasional  ai^  to  tlie  oar;  ttia 
tra  ling  vessels  alone  were  in  the  epoch  of  developed  aiideiit 
civilization  "  sailera  "  properly  so  called.*  But,  while  tho 
Gauls  t^mployed  in  the  channel  in  Caesar's  time,  as  for  long 
afterwards,  a  species  of  portable  leathern  skifls,  which  seen 
to  have  been  in  the  main  common  oared  boats,  on  tho  west 
coast  of  Gaul  the  Santoiies,  the  Pictones,  and  above  all  tlu 
Vcneti,  sailed  in  large  though  clnmsily  built  ships,  whfefa 
were  not  impelled  by  oars  but  were  provided  with  leathern 
Bails  and  iron  anchor-chains  ;  and  they  employed  these  not 
only  for  their  traffic  with  Britain,  but  also  in  na\al  combat. 
Here  therefore  we  nut  only  meet  for  the  first  time  with 
navigation  in  the  open  ocean,  hut  we  find  that  here  the  sol- 
ing vessel  first  fully  took  the  place  of  the  nared  boat — an 
improvement,  it  b  true,  which  the  declining  activity  of  the 
old  world  did  not  know  how  to  turn  to  uccount,  and  the 
immeasurable  results  of  whioh  our  own  epoch  of  renewed 
culture  Is  employed  in  gradually  reaping. 

With  this  regular  maritime  intercourse  between  the 
British  and  Gallic  coasts,  the  very  close  politi- 
cal connection  between  the  inhabitants  on  both 
dides  of  thu  channel  is  as  easily  explained  aa  the  flourishing 
of  transmarine  commerce  and  of  fisheries.  It  was  the  Celta 
of  Brittany  in  particular,  that  brought  the  tin  of  the  mines 
of  Cornwall  from  England  and  carried  it  by  the  river  and 
land  routes  of  Gaul  to  Narbo  and  Maosilia.  The  statement, 
that  in  Caesar's  time  oeriain  tribes  at  ihe  mouth  of  th« 
Rhine  subsisted  on  fish  and  birds'  eggs,  may  probably  refer 
to  the  circumstance  that  marine  fishing  and  the  collecliou 
of  tho  eggs  of  sea-birds  were  prosecuted  there  on  an  ex- 

*  W«  arc  led  U>  this  conclusion  b;  the  des^tuiJoD  of  tiia  traitiii| 
or  "  round  "  u  coDtfuited  with  (hu  "  long  "  ur  mr  Teesel,  md  the  siiiil- 
hr  contrast  of  the  "  oared  ships  "  (f'lvviai  rqti)  ajid  the  "  nierchuiU 
neii  "  {ifkKiiiit,  Vionjf.  iit.  44) ;  and  tnorcuver  by  the  sniallDEM  of  tb« 
erew  in  Che  trading  vessel!,  whicli  in  llie  ver;  largest  aino'inlcd  to  iiui 
mora  thin  SOO  men  (Rhein.  Hiu.  N.  F.  li.  S2fi),  vliile  in  the  ordinal) 
pJle;  of  three  decks  there  were  empIoTed  170  rowers  (ii.  t9).  DiMi|t 
Hoven^  l^oen.  Ii.  8,  leT  Mg: 
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scaic.     When  we  put  together  and  endeiivour  to  GK 
isolated  and  surnty  statements  which  h&vf  rnu;hed 
rding  the  Celtic  com  rii free  and  iutercourae,  we  conn 
vhy  the  tulls  of  the  liver  and  maritime  porta  piny 
part  in  tiie  budgeta  of  certain  cantons,  8uch  as  those 
HaBdui  and  the  Venetl,  and  why  the  chief  god  of 
ion  wna  regarded  by  them  as  the  protector  of  the 
ind  of  commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  aa  the  in 
ventor  of  manufactures.     Accordingly  the  Celtic 
industry  cannot  have  been  wholly  undeveloped ; 
indeed  tile  singular  dexterity  of  the  Celts,  and 
eculiar  skill  in  imitming  any  model  and  executing 
tructions,  are  noticed  by  Caesar.     In  moat  branches, 
r,  their  haiidicruft  does  not  appear  to  have  risen 
the  ordiiixry  level ;  the  manurocture  of  iinen  and 
stulfs,  that  subsequently  flourished  in  central  and 
'n  Guul,  was  demonstrably  called  into  existence  onlj 
Romims^Th^laboratioi^^netal^o^^ 
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which  gr.W  appears  but  sparingly  and  with  far  less  fre 
quency  than  in  the  similar  repoBJt^rics  of  the  true  nativ* 
regions  of  gold ;  the  idea  no  doubt  had  its  origin  merelj 
from  the  descripUons  which  Greek  travellers  and  Roinaii 
soldiers,  doubtless  not  without  strong  exaggeration,  gar* 
U>  their  countrymen  of  the  m^Euilicence  of  the  Arvemian 
kings  (iii.  204),  and  of  the  treasures  of  Che  Tolosan  tem- 
ples (iii.  322),  But  thpjr  stories  were  not  pure  dctlonih 
It  may  well  be  believed  that  in  and  near  tlie  rivers  whic^ 
flow  from  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  gold-washing  and 
searches  for  gold,  which  are  unprofitable  at  the  present 
value  of  labour,  were  worked  with  profit  and  on  a  coneidci^ 
able  scale  in  ruder  times  and  with  a  system  of  slavery ; 
besides,  the  commercial  relations  of  Gaul  may,  as  is  not 
nnfrequently  the  case  with  half-civilized  peoples,  have 
&vouTed  the  accumulation  of  a  dead  stock  of  the  precious 
metals. 

The  low  state  of  the  arts  of  design  is  remarkable,  and 

is  the  more  striking  by  the  side  of  this  nicchan- 
^Midioi.     -j^^  g|j|]]  j„  [jandling  the  metals.     The  fondness 

for  parti-coloured  and  brilliant  ornaments  shows 
the  want  of  a  proper  taste,  which  is  sadly  confirmed  by  the 
Gallic  coins  with  their  representations  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly simple,  sometimes  odd,  but  always  childish,  in  design, 
and  almost  without  exception  rude  beyond  parallel  in  their 
execution.  It  is  perha[>3  unexampled  that  a  coinage  prao- 
tised  for  centurins  with  a  certain  technical  skill  should  have 
essentially  limited  itself  to  always  imitating  two  or  three 
Greek  dies,  and  always  with  increasing  deformity.  On  the 
other  hand  the  art  of  poetry  was  highly  valued  by  the  Celts, 
and  intimately  blended  with  the  religious  and  even  with  the 
political  institutions  of  the  nation  ;  we  find  religious  poetry, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  court  and  of  the  mendicant,  flourish- 
ing (iii.  204).  Natural  science  and  philosophy  also  found, 
although  subject  to  the  forma  and  fetters  of  the  theolwjy 
of  the  country,  a  certfun  amount  of  attention  among  ths 
Celts ;  and  Hellenic  humanism  met  with  a  ready  n^^ptioD 
wherever  and  in  whatever  shape  it  approached  them.     Th« 
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know  ledge  of  writing  was  general  at  least  among  the  priesta 
For  the  most  part  in  free  Gaul  the  Greek  writing  woa  madf 
use  of  in  Caesar's  time,  as  was  done  among  others  by  the 
Helvetii ;  but  in  its  most  southern  districts  even  then,  in 
consequence  of  intercourse  with  the  Romanized  Celts,  the 
Latin  attained  predominance — we  meet  with  it,  for  instance, 
cm  thtf  Arvemian  coins  of  this  period. 

The  political  development  of  the  Celtic  nation  also  pr» 

sents  very  remarkable  phenomena.  The  con* 
ShSwUoq!^    stitution  of  the  state  was  based  in  this  case,  aa 

everywhere,  on  the  clan-canton,  with  its  prince, 
its  council  of  the  elders,  and  its  community  of  freemen 
capable  o^  bearing  arms ;  but  the  peculiarity  in  this  case 
was  that  it  never  got  beyond  this  cantonal  constitution.' 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  canton  was 
^^^faj^^     very  early  superseded  by  the  ringwall  as  the 

basis  of  political  unity  ;  where  two  cantons  met 
within  the  same  walls,  they  amalgamated  into  one  common* 
wealth ;  where  a  body  of  bui^esses  assigned  to  a  portion 
of  their  fellow  burgesses  a  new  ringwall,  there  regularly 
arose  in  this  way  a  new  state  connected  with  the  mother- 
community  only  by  the  ties  of  piety  or  at  most  of  client- 
ship.  Among  the  Celts  on  the  other  hand  the  "  burgess- 
body  ^  continued  at  all  times  to  be  the  clan  ;  prince  and 
»uncil  presided  over  the  canton  and  not  over  any  town, 
and  the  general  diet  of  the  canton  formed  the  authority  of 
last  resort  in  the  state.  The  town  had,  as  in  the  East, 
merely  mercantile  and  strategic,  not  political  importance ; 
for  which  reason  the  Gallic  townships,  even  when  walled 
and  very  considerable  such  as  Vienna  and  Genava,  were  in 
the  view  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  merely  villages.  In 
the  time  of  Caesar  the  original  clan-constitution  still  sub- 
iisted  substantially  unaltered  among  the  insular  Celts  and 
in  the  northern  cantons  of  the  main-land ;  the  general  os^ 
sembly  held  the  supreme  authority  ;  the  prince  was  in 
essertial  questions  bound  by  its  decrees ;  the  common  coun- 
cil was  numerous — it  numbered  in  certain  dars  six  hundred 
members-  -but  does  not  appear  to  have  had  more  import 
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ance  than  the  sennte  under  the  Romao  kinge.  (n  the  mon 
stirring  southern  portion  of  the  land,  again,  one  oi  two 
generations  befori  Caesar — the  children  of  iho  loat  kingf 
were  still  'iving  in  his  tinie — there  had  occurred,  at  leMt 
among  thp  larger  clans,  the  Arverni,  ILiedui,  Sequnni,  He^ 
retii,  a  irrolution  which  set  aside  the  royal  dominion  and 
give  tb'-  power  into  the  hands  of  the  nobility. 

It  i'  dimply  the  reverse  side  of  the  total  want  of  urban 
com  mon  wealths  among  the  Celts  just  noliood, 
vivatA  that  the  opposite  pole  of  political  development, 

^^  knighthood,  so  thoroughly  preponderntes  in  the 

Celtic  clan-constitution,  "Hie  Celtic  aristocracy  was  to  all 
appearance  a  high  nobility,  for  the  most  part  perhaps  the 
inembei-s  of  the  royal  or  tbrmerly  royal  families;  as  in- 
deed it  is  remarkable  that  the  heads  of  the  opposite  parties 
in  the  same  clan  very  frequently  belong  to  the  same  house. 
These  great  families  combined  in  their  lisnds  financial,  war- 
like, and  political  ascendency.  They  monopolized  the  leasM 
of  the  profitable  rights  of  the  state.  They  compelled  the 
common  freemen,  who  were  oppressed  by  the  load  of  debt, 
to  borrow  from  them,  and  to  surrender  their  freedom  first 
de  facto  as  debtors,  then  de  jure  as  bondmen.  They  de- 
veloped the  system  of  retainers,  that  is,  the  privilege  of  the 
nobility  to  surround  themseWes  with  a  number  of  hired 
mounted  servants — the  ambacti  as  they  were  called  * — and 

■  Thi«  reniukable  word  mw%  hare  been  in  nao  u  euly  as  tha  mxth 
MDturj  of  Bome  among  the  Celu  in  the  ralJef  of  the  Pd  ;  for  Enniiu 
la  ilread;  acqaainted  with  it,  and  it  can  onl;  hare  reached  the  ItaUaM 
at  so  earlj  a  period  from  that  quarter.  It  is  not  merely  Celtic,  how. 
ever,  bat  also  Germoll,  the  root  of  our  "  Amt,"  as  indeed  Che  retaineN 
■jstem  itseir  is  common  to  the  Celts  and  the  Germans.  It  would  be  at 
great  historical  importance  to  ascertain  whetJier  the  word — uid  ther» 
&irr  the  thing-'-came  to  the  Celts  from  the  Germans,  or  to  itie  Oennsni 
from  the  Celts.  If,  as  is  usnall;  supposed,  the  word  is  orl^nallj  Gev- 
men  and  pnmarilf  signified  the  scrvuit  standing  in  bottle  "  agninst  the 
bacit"  (und^iagainst,  fiaJ:~back)  of  bis  master,  this  Is  not  whoUj 
irrecunoilable  with  the  singularly  earlj  occurrence  of  this  word  anung 
the  Celts.  According  to  all  analogy  the  right  to  keep  amha'-li,  that  Is, 
hiKei  uurSurai  cannot  haTo  tMlonged  to  the  Celtic  nobilitj  from  the 
tntaet,  but  must  (wlj  have  devdoped  ItMlf  gntdotUj  in  aoti^taDiMa  H 
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thereby  to  form  a  state  within  the  state ;  and,  resting  on 
the  support  of  these  troops  of  their  own,  they  defied  the 
legal  authorities  and  the  common  levy  and  practically  broke 
up  the  commonwealth.  If  in  a  clan,  which  num- 
S^tSe  hered  about  80,000  men  capable  of  arms,  a  sin- 
SStaS**  gle  noble  could  appear  at  the  diet  with  10,000 
retainers,  not  reckoning  the  bondmen  and  th€ 
debtors,  it  is  clear  that  such  an  one  was  an  independent 
dynast  rather  than  a  burgess  of  his  clan.  Moreover,  the 
leading  families  of  the  different  clans  were  closely  con- 
nected and  through  intermarriages  and  special  treaties 
formed  virtually  a  compact  league,  in  presence  of  which 
the  single  clan  was  powerless.  Therefore  the  communities 
were  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  and 
sword-law  reigned  throughout.  The  dependent  found  pro- 
tection only  from  his  master,  whom  duty  and  interest  com- 
pelled to  redress  the  injury  inflicted  on  his  client ;  the  state 
had  no  longer  the  power  to  protect  those  who  were  free, 
and  consequently  these  gave  themselves  over  in  numbers 
to  some  powerful  man  as  clients. 

The  common  assembly  lost  its  political  importance ; 

the  older  monarcbj  and  to  the  equality  of  the  free  commons.  If  tliua 
the  system  of  ambacti  among  the  Celts  was  not  an  ancient  and  national, 
but  a  comparatively  recent  institution,  it  is — looking  to  the  relation 
which  had  subsisted  for  ceoturies  between  the  Celts  and  Germans,  and 
which  is  to  be  explained  further  on — not  merely  possible  but  even  prob- 
able that  the  Celts,  in  Italy  as  in  Gaul,  employed  Germans  chiefly  as 
those  liired  aervants-at-arms.  The  "  Swiss  guard  "  would  therefore  in 
that  case  be  some  thousands  of  years  older  than  people  suppose.  Should 
the  tenn  by  which  the  Romans,  perhaps  after  the  example  of  the  Celts, 
designate  the  Gennans  as  a  nation — the  name  Germani — be  really  of 
Celtic  origin  (ii.  97),  this  obviously  accords  very  well  with  tliat  Lvpothe- 
lie  No  doubt  these  assumptions  must  necessarily  give  way,  shojH  thf 
word  ambactut  be  explained  in  a  satisfactory  way  from  a  Celtic  root 
M  in  fact  Zcuss  {Gramm.  p.  761),  though  doubtfully,  traces  it  to  ambi^m 
•round  and  aig^  aijere^  viz.  persons  moving  round  or  moved  round,  ana 
■0  attendants,  servants.  The  circumstance  that  the  word  occurs  also  af 
a  Celtic  proper  name  (Zeuss,  p.  89),  and  is  perhaps  preserved  in  the 
Cumbrian  omoe^A—petsant,  labourer  (ZeuM,  p.  179),  can;  ft  decide  th# 
pdnt  dtfaer  way 
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and  even  the  power  of  the  prince,  which  should 
fhe  mon-         have  checked  the  encroachments  of  the  nobility, 

^'  sjccumbcd  to  it  among  the  Celts  as  well  as  in 

Latium.  In  place  of  the  king  came  the  ♦*  judgment- worker  •'A 
or  Vergobretus*  who  was  like  the  Roman  consul  nominated^ 
only  for  a  year.  So  far  as  the  canton  still  held  together  al 
all,  it  was  led  by  the  common  council,  in  which  naturally 
the  heads  of  the  aristocracy  usurped  the  government.  Of 
course  under  such  circumstances  there  was  agitation  in  the 
several  clans  much  in  the  same  way  as  there  had  been  agi- 
tation in  Latium  for  centuries  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  :  while  the  nobility  of  the  different  communities  com- 
bined to  form  a  separate  alliance  hostile  to  the  power  of 
the  community,  the  multitude  ceased  not  to  desire  the  re- 
storation of  the  monarchy ;  and  not  unfrequently  an  emi- 
nent nobleman  attempted,  as  Spurius  Cassius  had  done  in 
Rome,  with  the  support  of  the  mass  of  those  belonging  to 
the  canton  to  break  down  the  power  of  his  peers,  and  to 
reinstate  the  crown  in  its  rights  for  his  own  special  benefit. 

While  the  individual  cantons  were  thus  irremediably 
declining,  the  sense  of  unity  was  at  the  same 
ardf  nation-  time  powerfully  stirring  in  the  nation  and  seek- 
»i  unity.  .^^  .^  various  ways  to  take  shape  and  hold. 
That  combination  of  the  whole  Celtic  nobility  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  individual  canton-unions,  while  disturbing 
the  existing  order  of  things,  awakened  and  fostered  the 
idea  of  the  collective  unity  of  the  nation.  The  attacks 
directed  against  the  nation  from  without,  and  the  continued 
diminution  of  its  territory  in  war  with  its  neighboursL 
operated  in  the  same  direction.  Like  the  Hellenes  in  theh 
wars  with  the  Persians,  and  the  Italians  in  their  warn  with 
the  Celt»,  the  Transalpine  Gauls  seem  to  have  become  con 
soious  of  the  existence  and  the  power  of  their  national  unity 
in  the  wars  against  Rome.  Amidst  the  dissensions  of  rival 
clans  and  all  their  feudal  quarrelling  there  might  still  b€ 
heard  the  voices  of  those  who  were  ready  to  purchase  tht 

*  IVom  the  Celtic  words  ffuerffmmwoT\9r  nod  69vi^«*jiidgiiieiii. 
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ieBce  of  the  imtion  at  the  cost  of  Ihe  indopendenot 
[ivei'iil  cantons,  ami  even  at  that  of  the  independent 
lobility.     Th(j  thorough   popularity  of  the  oppoai 
a  foreign  yoke  was  shown  by  the  wars  of  Caesar 
"crence  to  whim  the  Celllo  patriot  party  occupied 
in  entirely  siniiliir  to  that  uf  the  German  patriots 

>lhcr  things,  by  the  telegraphic  rapidity  with  whiob 

a  c(iini[iunicat«d  from  one  point  to  another. 

universality  and  the  strength  of  the  Celtic  national 

fe«liiig  would  be  inexplicable  but  for  the  circun> 

,     stance  that,  amidst  the  greatest  political  division, 

the  Celtic  nation  had  for  long  been  centralized  in 

respect  of  TL-ligion  and  even  of  theology.     The 

Celtic  priesthood  or,  to  iiae  the  native  name,  the 

,ion  of  the  Druids,  certainly  embraoed  the  British 

and  all  Gaul,  and  perhaps  sIho  other  Celtic  coun- 

a  common  religious-national  bond.     It  posse-sscd  a 
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extensiTB  priestly  criminal  juriajiction,  which  was  coordi- 
nate with  that  of  the  kings  and  vergobrcta ;  it  even  claimed 
the  right  of  deciding  on  war  and  peace.  Tlie  Guiils  wen 
not  far  removed  from  an  eccleaiastical  state  Kith  its  popa 
And  council^  its  immunities,  interdicts,  and  spiritual  onurla ; 
onlj  this  ecclesiastical  state  did  not,  like  that  of  reccut 
timu!,,  stand  aloof  from  the  nations,  but  was  on  the  oou* 
trary  pre-eminently  national. 

But  while  the  sense  of  mutual  relationship  vas  thus 

vividly  awakened  among  the  Celtic  iribea,  the 
liuoaoni-      nation  was  still  precluded  from  attaining  a  basis 

of  political  centralization,  such  aa  Italy  found  in 
the  Roman  burgessos,  and  the  Hellenes  and  Germans  in  the 
Macedonian  and  Frank  kings.  The  Celtic  prieathuod  and 
likewise  the  nobility — although  both  in  a  certain  sense  re- 
presented and  combined  the  nation — were  yet,  on  the  one 
hand,  incapable  of  uniting  it  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar 
class-interests,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  sufficiently  powerful 
to  allow  no  king  and  no  canton  to  accomplish  the  work  of 
union.  Attempts  at  this  work  were  not  wanting  ;  they  fol- 
lowed, as  the  cantonal  constitution  suggested,  the  system 

of  hegemony.  A  powerful  canton  induced  a 
Sj^*™      weaker  to  become  subordinate,  on  such  a  foot^ 

ing  that  the  leading  canton  acted  for  the  other 
as  well  as  for  itself  in  its  external  relations  and  stipulated 
for  it  in  state-treaties,  while  the  dependent  canton  bound 
itself  to  render  military  service  and  sometimes  alxo  lo  p:;y 
a  tribute.  In  this  way  a  series  of  separate  leagues  arose ; 
but  there  was  no  leading  canton  for  all  Gaul — no  tie,  how- 
ever loose,  combining  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  (iii.  204)  that  the  Ro 

mans  at  the  commencement  of  their  Transalpine 
ThaBJjla      conquests  found  in  the  north  a  Britanno-Bclgio 

league  under  the  leadership  of  the  Sucssiones, 
and  in  central  and  southern  Gaul  the  confederation  of  the 
Arvemi,  with  which  latler  the  Haedui,  nlthougi  having  a 
weaker  body  of  clients,  cairied  on  a  rivalry.  In  Caesar's 
time  vc  find  the  Belgae  in  nnrth-eastera  Gaul  betwem  tht 
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id  the  ■Rhine  still  forming  juch  an  association,  which 

hdweviT,  npparently  no  longer  extends  to  Brib 

ain  ;  liy  their  side  there  of  pears,  in  the  modeir. 

Normandy  and  Brittany,  the  league  of  the  An* 

or  the  maritime  cantons:    in  central  or  proper 

(1  parties  as  formerly  contended  for  the  hepemony, 
headed  by  the   Haedui,  the  other  by  the  Sequani 

1  Arvernians  weakened  by  the  wars  with  Rome  had 
retired.  Those  diflercnt  confederacies  subsisted 
independently  side  by  side;  the  leading  atatps 
of  central  Gaul  appear  never  to  have  extended 

fntship  to  the  north-cast  nor,  serioualy,  even  to  the 

;at  of  Gaul. 

impulse  of  the  nation  towards  unity  found  donbt- 
less  a  certain  gratification  in  these  cantonal 
uniooB  ;  but  they  were  in  every  respect  nnsatis- 
fiK'tiTy.     The  union   was  of  the   loosest  icind, 
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fn  the  internal  strife  of  the  Athenian  and  I^iceda^moniiii 
factions  in  every  dependent  community,  and  even  in  Atheni 
itself,  so  the  rivalry  of  the  Arverni  and  Haedui  with  ita 
repetitions  on  a  smaller  and  smalle?  scale  destroyed  th« 
Celtic  people. 

The  defensive  capacity  of  the  nation  felt  the  reflex  in* 
ic  ?n#iiio  flucnce  of  these  political  and  social  relationflL 
«imt»i7  The  cavalry  was  throughout  the  predominant 
arm  ;  alongside  of  which  among  the  Belgae,  and 
still  more  in  the  British  islands,  the  old  national 
waiM5hariots  appear  in  remarkable  efliciency.  These  equallv 
numerous  and  efficient  bands  of  combatants  on  horseback 
and  in  chariots  were  formed  from  the  nobility  and  its  vas- 
sals ;  for  the  nobles  had  a  genuine  knightly  delight  in  doga 
and  horses,  and  were  at  much  expense  to  procure  noble 
horses  of  foreign  breed.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit 
and  the  mode  of  fighting  of  these  nobles  that,  when  the 
levy  was  called  out,  whoever  could  keep  his  seat  on  horse- 
back, even  the  grey-haired  old  man,  took  the  field,  and  that, 
when  on  the  point  of  beginning  a  combat  with  an  enemy 
of  whom  they  made  little  account,  they  swore  man  by  man 
that  they  would  keep  aloof  from  house  and  homestead, 
unless  their  band  should  charge  at  least  twice  through  the 
enemy's  line.  Among  the  hired  warriors  the  freelance 
spirit  prevailed  with  all  its  demoralized  and  stolid  indiffer- 
ence towards  their  own  life  and  that  of  otheos.  This  is 
apparent  from  the  stories — however  anecdotic  their  colouiv 
ing — of  the  Celtic  custom  of  tilting  by  way  of  sport  and 
now  and  then  fighting  for  life  or  death  at  a  banquet,  and  of 
the  usage  (which  prevailed  among  the  Celts,  and  outdid 
fiven  the  Roman  gladiatorial  games)  of  selling  themselves 
to  be  killed  for  a  set  sum  of  money  or  a  number  of  casks 
of  wine,  ind  voluntarily  accepting  the  fatal  blow  stretched 
OL  their  shield  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  multitude. 
By  the  side  of  these  mounted  warriors  the  infantry  fell 
into  the  background.  In  the  main  it  essentially 
resembled  the  bands  of  Celts,  with  whora  the 
Romans  had  fought  in  Italy  and  Spain^    The  largo  shield 
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was,  OS  then,  the  principal  weapon  of  defence ;  among  thi 
ofiensive  arms,  on  the  other  hand,  the  long  thrusting  lanof 
now  played  the  chief  part  in  room  of  the  sword.  When 
several  cantons  waged  war  in  league,  they  naturally  en 
camped  and  fought  clan  against  clan  ;  there  is  no  trace  of 
dieir  giving  to  the  levy  of  each  canton  military  organize^ 
tioii  and  forming  smaller  and  more  regular  tactical  subdi 
fisions.  A  long  train  of  waggons  still  dragged  the  bag- 
gage of  the  Celtic  army ;  instead  of  an  intrenched  camp, 
8uch  as  the  Romans  pitched  every  night,  the  poor  substitut€ 
of  a  barricade  of  waggons  still  sufficed.  In  the  case  of 
certain  cantons,  such  as  the  Nervii,  the  efficiency  of  their 
infantry  is  noticed  as  exceptional ;  it  is  remarkable  that 
these  had  no  cavalry,  and  perhaps  were  not  even  a  Celtic 
but  an  immigrant  German  tribe.  But  in  general  the  Celtic 
infantry  of  this  period  appears  as  an  unwarlike  and  un« 
wieldy  levy  en  masse ;  most  of  all  in  the  more  southern 
provinces,  where  along  with  barbarism  valour  had  also  dis- 
appeared. The  Celt,  says  Caesar,  ventures  not  to  face  the 
German  in  battle.  The  Roman  general  passed  a  censure 
still  more  severe  than  this  judgment  on  the  Celtic  infantry, 
seeing  that,  after  having  become  acquainted  with  them  in 
his  first  campaign,  he  never  again  employed  them  in  con- 
nection with  Roman  infantry. 

If  we  survey  the  whole  condition  of  the  Celts  as  Caesar 

found  it  in  the  Transalpine  regions,  there  is  an 
Stog0  of  de-     unmistakeable  advance  in  civilization,  as  com 
of  the  Celtic     pared  with  the  stage  of  culture  at  which  the 

Celts  came  before  us  a  century  and  a  half  pre- 
ciously in  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Then  the  militia,  excel- 
knt  of  it<j  kind,  thoroughly  preponderated  in  their  armies 
n.  421)  ;  now  the  cavalry  occupies  the  first  place.  Then 
iho  Celts  dwelt  in  open  villages;  now  wel! -cons  ructcd 
walls  surrounded  their  towns.  The  objects  too  found  xn 
the  tombs  of  Lombardy  are,  especially  as  respects  article* 
of  copper  and  glass,  far  inferior  to  those  of  northern  Gaul. 
Perhaps  the  most  trustworthy  measure  of  the  increase  of 
jfiltUTB  is  the  lAQso  of  a  common  relationship  in  the  nation ; 
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BO  little  of  it  comes  to  light  in  che  Celtic  battles  fought  on 
the  soil  of  what  is  now  Lombardy,  while  it  strikingly  ap« 
pears  in  the  struggles  against  Caesar.  To  all  appearance 
the  Celtic  nation,  when  Caesar  encountered  it,  had  already 
reached  the  maximum  of  the  culture  allotted  to  it,  and  waf 
even  now  on  the  decline.  The  civilization  of  the  Traniud- 
piue  Celts  in  Caesar's  time  presents,  even  for  us  whc  are 
but  y&ry  imperfectly  informed  regarding  it,  several  aspecta 
that  are  estimable,  and  yet  more  tliat  are  interesting;  in 
some  respects  it  is  more  akin  to  the  modern  than  to  the 
Hellenic-Roman  culture,  with  its  sailing  vessels,  its  knights 
hood,  its  ecclesiastical  constitution,  above  ail  with  its  at- 
tempts, however  imperfect,  to  build  the  state  not  on  the 
city,  but  on  the  tribe  and  in  a  higher  degree  on  the  nation. 
But  just  because  we  here  meet  the  Celtic  nation  at  the 
culminating  point  of  its  development  its  lesser  degree  of 
moral  endowment  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  its  lesser 
capacity  of  culture,  comes  more  distinctly  into  view.  It 
was  unable  to  produce  from  its  own  resources  either  a  nik 
tional  art  or  a  national  state ;  it  attained  at  the  utmost  a 
national  theology  and  a  peculiar  order  of  nobility.  The 
original  simple  valour  was  no  more;  the  military  courage 
based  on  higher  morality  and  judicious  organization,  which 
comes  in  the  train  of  increased  civilization,  had  only  made 
its  appearance  in  a  very  stunted  form  among  the  knights. 
Barbarism  in  the  strict  sense  was  doubtless  outlived ;  the 
times  had  gone  by,  when  in  Gaul  the  fat  haunch  was  as- 
signed to  the  bravest  of  the  guests,  but  each  of  his  fellow^ 
guests  who  thought  himself  offended  thereby  was  at  liberty 
to  challenge  the  receiver  on  that  score  to  combat,  and  when 
the  most  faithful  retainers  of  a  deceased  chief  were  burnt 
along  with  him.  But  human  sacrifices  still  continued,  and 
the  maxim  of  law,  that  torture  was  inadmissible  in  the 
case  of  the  free  man  but  allowable  in  that  of  the  free 
woman  as  well  as  of  slaves,  throws  a  far  from  agreeable 
light  on  the  position  which  the  female  sex  held  among  the 
Celts  even  in  their  period  of  cu'ture.  The  Celts  had  lost 
the  advantages  which   specially   belong   to   the  pr  kiitivt 
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Hcll(!nic  civilization  in  Gaul.  Here  too,  as  so  often  bap* 
pens,  trade  and  coninierce  paved  the  way  for  conquest. 
The  Celt  after  northern  fashion  was  fond  of  (iery  drinks ; 
the  fact  that  like  the  Scythian  he  drank  the  generous  win« 
nnniingled  and  to  intoxication,  excited  the  surprise  and  the 
disgust  of  the  temperate  southern ;  but  the  trader  has  no 
objection  to  deal  with  such  customers.  Soon  the  wine 
trade  to  Gaul  became  a  mine  of  gold  for  the  Italian  mer^ 
chant ;  it  was  nothing  unusual  there  for  a  jar  of  wikie  to  be 
exchanged  for  a  slave.  Other  articles  of  luxury,  such  af 
Italian  horses,  found  advantageous  sale  in  Gaul.  There 
were  instances  even  already  of  Roman  burgesses  acquiring 
landed  property  beyond  the  Roman  frontier,  and  turning 
it  to  profit  afler  the  Italian  fashion ;  there  is  mention,  for 
example,  of  Roman  estates  in  the  canton  of  the  Segusiavi 

(near  Lyons)  as  early  as  about  673.     Beyond 

doubt  it  was  a  consequence  of  this  that,  as 
already  mentioned  (p.  270),  in  free  Gaul  itself,  e.ff.  among 
the  Arvemi,  the  Roman  language  was  not  unknown  even 
before  the  conquest ;  although  this  knowledge  was  probably 
still  restricted  to  few,  and  even  the  leading  men  of  the  allied 
canton  of  the  Haedui  had  to  be  conversed  with  through 
interpreters.  Just  as  the  traffickers  in  fire-water  and  the 
squatters  led  the  way  in  the  cxxjupation  of  North  America, 
so  these  Roman  wine-traders  and  landlords  paved  the  way 
for,  and  beckoned  onward,  the  future  conqueror  of  Gaul. 
How  vividly  this  was  felt  even  on  the  opposite  side,  is 
shown  by  the  prohibition  which  one  of  the  most  energetic 
tribes  of  Gaul,  the  canton  of  the  Nervii,  like  some  German 
peoples,  issued  against  trafficking  with  the  Romans. 

Still  more  violent  even  than  the  pressure  of  the  Romant 

from  the  Mediterranean  was  that  of  the  Gei^ 
|J[^^        maLs  downward  from  the  Baltic  and  the  Nort  i 

Sea — a  fresh  stock  from  the  great  cradle  of  peo- 
ples in  the  East,  which  made  room  for  itself  by  the  side 
of  its  elder  brethren  with  youthful  vigour,  although  also 
with  youthful  rudeness.  Though  the  tribes  of  this  stock 
ftwelling  nearest  t'^  the  Rhine — tJie  Usi  petes,  Tenctei  i,  &K» 
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Ubii— hnd  began  to  Lu  in  some  degree  civilized 
at  least  ceused  voluntarily  to  change  their  abodes, 
>unt3  yet  agree  that  farther  inland  agriculture  wai 
;  importance,  and  the  several  tribes  had  hardly  ytt 
Tixed  abodes.     It  is  si<jnihcant  in  this  respect  that 
atern  neighbours  at  this  time  hardly  knew  how  ic 
ny  one  of  the  peoples  of  the  interior  of  Germany 
cantonal  name ;  these  were  only   known   to  them 
he  general  appellations  of  the  Suebl,  that  is  the 
ng  people  or  nomads,  and  the  Marcomanni,  that  is, 
der-warriors  * — names  which  were  hardly  canWna! 
n  Caesar's  time,  althaugh  they  appeared  as  such  to 
mans   and   subsequently    became    in    various   cases 
if  cantons. 

most  violent  pressure  of  this  great  nation  fell  upon 

the  Celts.     The  struggles,  in  which  the  Germans 

,     probiibly  engaged  with  the  Cells  for  the  posses- 

^     sion  of  the  regions  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  are 
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debateahle  border-land,  and  was  in  all  likeliJiood  even  theni 
what  it  was  aflerwards  called,  the  Helvetian  desert.  The 
barbarous  strategy  of  the  Germans — which  securec  Uiom 
from  hostile  attacks  by  layiug  waste  the  neighbourho^xl  for 
miles — seems  to  have  been  applied  here  on  the  greatest 
scale. 

But  the  Germans  had  ncit  remained  stationary  at  the 

Khine.  The  march  of  the  Cimbrian  and  Teu- 
SSa^iiw  tonic  host,  composed,  as  respects  its  flower,  of 
^^^^     German  tribes,  which  had  swept  with  such  force 

fifty  years  before  over  Pannonia,  Gaul,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  seemed  to  have  been  nothing  but  a  grand  recon' 
naUaance.  Already  diflerent  German  tribes  had  formed 
permanent  settlements  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine,  especially 
of  its  lower  course ;  having  intruded  as  conquerors,  these 
settlers  continued  to  demand  hostages  and  to  levy  annual 
tribute  from  the  Gallic  inhabitants  in  their  neigh bourhood, 
as  if  from  subjects.  Among  these  German  tribes  were  the 
Aduatuci,  who  from  a  fragment  of  the  Cimbrian  horde  (ill, 
231)  had  grown  into  a  considerable  canton,  and  a  number 
of  other  tribes  aflerwards  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  the  Tungri  on  the  Maas  in  the  region  of  Liege ;  even 
the  Treveri  (about  Treves)  and  the  Nervii  (in  Hainault), 
two  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  peoples  of  this  re- 
gion, are  directly  designated  by  respectable  authorities  as 
Germans.  The  complete  credibility  of  these  accounts  must 
certainly  remain  doubtful,  since,  as  Tacitus  remarks  in  refer- 
ence  to  the  two  peoples  last  mentioned,  it  was  subsequently, 
at  least  in  these  regions,  reckoned  an  honour  to  be  descended 
of  German  blood  and  not  to  belong  to  the  little-esteemed 
Celtic  nation ;  yet  the  population  in  the  region  cf  the 
Scheldt,  Maas,  and  Moselle  seems  certainly  to  have  bO' 
oome,  in  one  way  or  another,  largely  mingled  with  Ger* 
man  elements,  or  at  any  rate  to  have  come  under  German 
influences.  The  German  settlements  themselves  were  per* 
haps  small ;  they  were  not  unimportant^  for  amidst  tha 
chaotic  obscurity,  through  which  we  see  the  stream  of  peo 
pies  on  ^Ate  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  ebbing  and  flcwi/g 
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ililiged  tj)  r.'nounce  i.ho  hegemony,  and  to  eonsenl 
leir  wholi!  adherents  to  become  clients  of  the  S«^ 
they  had  to  bind  theninelves  to  pay  tribute  to  iho 
i  or  riither  to  Ariovistus,  and  to  lurnish  the  chiidreJi 
r  principal  nobles  as  hostages;  and  lastly  they  hat' 

■oke  the  intervention  of  the  Romans. 
s  peace  was  concluded  apparently  about  693.*    Hon- 
our and  advantage  enjoined  the  Romans  to  ciimo 
of      forward  in  oppos-ition  to  it;  the  noble  Hacduan 
■^     Divitiacus,  the  head  of  the  Roman  party  in  his 
id  for  that  reason  now  i^anished  by  his  countrymen, 
11  person  to  Rome  to  solicit  their  intervention,     A 
ore  serious  warniiijr  was  the  insurrection  of  the  Al 
loliroges  in  Gm  {p.  260)— the  neighbours  of  the 

dese  events.     In   rmlily  orders  wore  issued  to  thi 
governors  to  assist  the  Haedui ;  they  talked  of  send 
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lish  a  German  principality  on  Gallic  soil.  It  was  his  in* 
tention  that  the  numerous  bands  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  and  the  still  more  numerous  bands  that  after* 
ward^  followed  at  his  call  from  home-^it  was  reckoned  thai 
up  to  696  some  120,000  Germans  had  crossed 
the  Rhine — this  whole  mighty  immigration  of 
the  German  nation,  which  poured  through  the  cnce  opened 
sluices  like  a  stream  over  the  beautiful  West,  should  be- 
come settled  there  and  form  a  basis  on  which  he  might 
build  his  dominion  over  Gaul.  The  extent  of  the  German 
settlements  which  he  called  into  existence  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  cannot  be  determined ;  beyond  doubt  it  was 
great,  and  his  projects  were  far  greater  still.  The  Celts 
were  treated  by  him  as  a  wholly  subjugated  nation,  and  no 
distinction  was  made  between  the  several  cantons.  Even 
the  Sequani,  as  whose  hired  commander-in-chief  he  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  were  obliged,  as  if  they  were  vanquished 
enemies,  to  cede  to  him  for  his  people  a  third  of  their  ter- 
ritory— probably  upper  Alsace  afterwards  inhabited  by  the 
Triboci — where  Ariovistus  permanently  settled  with  his  fol- 
lowers ;  nay,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  a  second  third 
was  afterwards  demanded  of  them  for  the  Harudes  who 
arrived  subsequently.  Ariovistus  seemed  as  if  he  wished 
to  take  up  in  Gaul  the  part  of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and 
to  play  the  master  over  the  Celts  who  were  friendly  to 
the  Germans  no  less  than  over  those  who  adhered  to  the 
Romans. 

The  appearance  of  the  energetic  German  prince  in  so 

dangerous  proximity,  which  could  not  but  in 

^m'^^im    ^^self  excite  the  most  serious  apprehension  in 

^jw  the  Romans,  appeared  still  more  threatening, 

inasmuch  as  it  stood  by  no  means  alone.     The 

Csipetes  and  Tencieri  settled  on  the   right  bank  of  the 

Rhine,  weary  of  the  incessant  devastation  of  their  terri« 

tcry  by  the  overbearing  Suebian  tribes,  had,  the  year  be* 

fore  Caesar  arrived  in  Gaul  (695),  set  out  from 

their   previous  abodes   to   seek   others  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Rhine.     They  had  already  taken  a  way  from 
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ihe  Menapii  there  the  portion  of  their  territory  situated  on 
the  right  bank,  and  it  might  be  foreseen  that  they  would 
make  the  attempt  to  establish  themselves  also  on  the  left. 
Suebian  bands,  moreover,  assembled  between  Cologne  and 
Mayence,  and  threatened  to  appear  as  uninvited  guests  in 
the  opposite  Celtic  canton  of  the  TreverL  Lastly,  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  most  easterly  clan  of  the  Celts,  the  warlike 
and  numerous  Helvetii,  was  visited  with  growing  fi^equency 
by  the  Germans,  so  that  the  Helvetii,  who  perhaps  even 
apart  from  this  were  suffering  from  over-population  through 
the  reflux  of  their  settlers  from  the  territory  which  they 
liad  lost  to  the  north  of  the  Rhine,  and  besides  were  liable 
Co  be  completely  isolated  from  their  kinsmen  by  the  settle- 
ment of  Ariovistus  in  the  territory  of  the  Sequani,  con- 
ceived the  desperate  resolution  of  voluntarily  evacuating 

the  territory  hitherto  in  their  possession  to  the 
£«Sffor  the  Germans,  and  acquiring  larger  and  more  fertile 
25j2Siof  abodes  to  the  west  of  the  Jura,  along  witii,  if 
^•^ji^rior      possible,  the  hegemony  in  the  interior  of  Gaul 

— a  plan  which  some  of  their  districts  had  al- 
ready formed  and  attempted  to  execute  during  the  Cimbrian 
invasion  (iii.  221).  The  Rauraci  whose  territory  (Basle 
and  southern  Alsace)  was  similarly  threatened,  the  remains 
of  the  Boii  who  had  already  at  an  earlier  period  been  com- 
pelled by  the  Germans  to  forsake  their  homes  and  were 
now  unsettled  wanderers,  and  other  smaller  tribes,  made 

common  cause  with  the  Helvetii.     As  early  as 

693  their  flying  parties  came  over  the  Jura  and 
even  as  far  as  the  Roman  province ;  their  departure  itself 
could  not  be  much  longer  delayed ;  inevitably  German  set* 
tiers  would  then  advance  into  the  important  region  between 
the  lakes  of  Constance  and  Geneva  forsaken  by  its  defend- 
ers. Froff;  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
the  German  tribes  were  in  motion ;  the  whole  line  of  the 
Rhine  was  threatened  by  them  ;  it  was  a  moment  like  that 
when  the  Alamanni  and  the  Franks  threw  themselves  on 
the  falling  empire  of  the  Caesars ;  and  even  now  there 
lattnd  oa  the  eve  of  being  carried  into  effect  against  tb« 
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Celts  that  very  moTement  whicb  was  successful  fire  huih 
dred  years  afterwards  against  the  Komans. 

Under   these  circu Distances   the  new   governor  Gaiui 

Caesar  arrived  in  the  spring  of  696  in  Nai^ 

"• p-      bonese  Gaul,  which  bad  been  added  by  decree 

^^•^         of  the  senate  to  his  original  province  embracing 

Cisalpine  Gaut  along  with  Istria  and  Dalmatis. 
Ilia  office,  which  was  committed  to  him  first  for  five  years 

(to  the  end  of  700),  th«i  in  699  for  five  more 
JJ  '^  (to  the  end  of  706),  gave  him  the  right  to  nomi- 

nate ten  lieutenants  of  propractorlan  rank,  and 
(at  least  according  to  his  own  interpretation)  to  fill  up  his 
legions,  or  even  to  form  new  ones  at  his  discretion  out  of 
the  bui^ess-population — who  were  especially  numerous  in 

Cisalpine  Gaul— of  the  t«rritory  under  his  sway. 
^Sf*        The  army,  whicb  be  received  in  the  two  pror- 

inces,  consisted,  as  regards  infantry  of  the  line, 
of  four  legions  trained  and  inured  to  war,  the  seventh, 
dghlb,  ninth,  and  tenth,  or  at  the  utmost  24,000  men,  to 
whicb  fell  to  be  added,  as  usual,  the  contingent  of  the  sub- 
jects. The  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops,  moreover,  were 
represented  by  horsemen  from  Spain,  and  by  Numidian, 
Cretan,  and  Balearic  archers  and  slingers.  The  staff  of 
Caesar — the  ilite  of  the  democracy  of  the  capitals-con- 
ttuued,  along  with  not  a  few  useless  young  men  of  rank, 
some  able  officers,  such  as  Publius  Crassue  the  younger  son 
of  the  old  political  ally  of  Caesar,  and  Titus  Labienus,  who 
followed  the  chief  of  the  democracy  as  a  faithful  adjutant 
from  the  Forum  to  the  battle-field.  Caesar  had  not  r» 
ceived  definite  instructions ;  to  one  who  was  discerning  and 
courageous  these  were  implied  in  the  drcumstances  witii 
which  he  bad  to  deal.  The  n^ligence  of  the  senate  had  to 
be  retrieved,  and  first  of  all  the  stream  of  German  innv- 
■ion  bad  to  be  checked. 

Just  at  this  time  the  Helvetic  invasion,  which  was 

closely  interwoven  with  the  German  and  had 
S^dToUL     ^^"^  '"   preparation   for  years,  began.      That 

they  might  not  make  a  grant  of  their  aban 
YoL.  IV.— 13 
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doned  huts  to  the  Grermans  and  mi^ht  render  their  owe 
return  impossible,  the  Helvetii  had  burnt  their  towns  and 
villages;    and   their  long  trains  of  waggons,  laden  with 
women,  children,  and  the  best  part  of  their  moveables, 
ftrrived   from  all  siJes  at  the  Leman   lake  near  Genava 
(Geneva),  where  they  and  their  comrades  had  fixed  their 
rendezvous  for  the  28th  of  March  *  of  this  year.     Accord 
ing  to  their  own  reckoning  the  whole  body  consisteJ  of 
868,000  persons,  of  whom  about  a  fourth  part  were  able  tc 
bear  arms.     As  the  mountain-chain  of  the  Jura,  stretching 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Rhone,  almost  completely  closed  in 
the  Helvetic  country  on  the  west,  and  its  narrow  defiles 
were  as  ill  adapted  for  the  passage  of  such  a  caravan  as 
they  were  well  adapted  for  defence,  the  leaders  had  resolved 
to  go  round  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  to  open  up  for 
themselves  a  way  to  the  west  at  the  point  where  the  Rhone 
has  broken  through  the  mountain-chain  between  the  south- 
western and  highest  part  of  the  Jura  and  the  Savoy  moun* 
tains,  near  the  modern  Fort  de  I'Ecluse.     But  on  the  right 
bank  here  the  rocks  and  precipices  come  so  close  to  the 
river  that  there  remained  only  a  narrow  path  which  could 
easily  be  blocked  up,  and  the  Sequani,  to  whom  this  bank 
belonged,  could  with  ease  intercept  the  route  of  the  Hel 
vetii.    They  preferred  therefore  to  pass  over,  above  the 
point  where  the  Rhone  breaks  through,  to  the  lefl  Alio- 
brogian  bank,  with  the  view  of  regaining  the  right  bank 
&rther  down  the  stream  where  the  Rhone  enters  the  plain, 
and  then  marching  on   towards  the  level  west  of  Gaul, 
where  the  fertile  canton  of  the  Santones  (Saintonge,  the 
valley  of  the  Charente)  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  selected 
by  the  wanderers  for  their  new  abode.     This  march  led, 
where  it  touched  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Rhone,  through  Ro 
man  territory  ;  and  Caesar,  otherwise  not  disposed  to  acqui 
esce  in  the  establishment  of  the  Helvetii  in  western  Gaul, 

*  According  to  the  uncorrected  calendar.  According  to  the  cur 
ttDt  rectification,  which  however  here  by  no  means  rests  on  sufficieutlj 
Inutworthf  data,  this  day  corrrtpondB  to  the  16th  of  April  of  the 
Julian  calendar. 
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was  firm]  V  resolved  not  to  permit  their  passage.  But  of 
his  four  legions  three  were  stationed  far  off  at  Aquileia , 
although  he  called  out  in  haste  the  militia  of  the  Transal> 
pine  province,  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  with  so  small  a 
force  to  hinder  the  innumerable  Celtic  host  from  crossing 
the  Rhone,  between  its  exit  from  the  Leman  lake  at  Geneva 
and  the  point  of  its  breaking  through  the  mountains,  over 
a  distance  of  more  than  fourteen  miles.  Caesar,  however, 
by  negotiations  with  the  Helvetii,  who  would  gladly  have 
effected  by  peaceable  means  the  crossing  of  the  river  sxu* 
the  march  through  the  Allobrogian  territory,  gained  a  r» 
spite  of  fifteen  days,  which  was  employed  in  breaking  down 
the  bridge  over  the  Rhone  at  Genava,  and  barring  the  south- 
ern bank  of  the  Rhone  against  the  enemy  hy  an  entrendh 
ment  nearly  nineteen  miles  long :  it  was  the  first  applicap 
tion  of  the  system — afterwards  carried  out  on  so  immense 
a  scale  by  the  Romans— of  guarding  the  frontier  of  the 
empire  in  a  military  point  of  view  by  a  chain  of  forts  oon- 
nected  with  each  other  by  ramparts  and  ditches.  The  at^ 
tempts  of  the  Helvetii  to  gain  the  other  bank  at  different 
places  in  boats  or  by  means  of  fords  were  successfully  frufr- 
trated  by  the  Romans  in  these  lines,  and  the  Helvetii  were 
compelled  to  desist  from  the  passage  of  the  Rhone. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  party  in  Gaul  hostile  to  the 

Romans,  which  hoped  to  obtain  a  powerful  re- 
▼i^  move  inforcement  in  the  Helvetii,  more  especially  the 
§J2f***  Haeduan  Dumnorix  brother  of  Divitiacus,  and 

at  the  head  of  the  national  party  in  his  canton 
as  the  latter  was  at  the  head  of  the  Romans,  procured  for 
I  hem  a  passage  through  the  passes  of  the  Jura  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Sequani.  The  Romans  had  no  legal  title  to 
fbi  bid  this ;  but  other  and  higher  interests  were  at  stake 
foi  them  in  the  Helvetic  expedition  than  the  question  of  the 
formal  integrity  of  the  Roman  territory — interests  which 
could  only  be  defended,  if  Caesar,  instead  of  confining  him 
self,  as  all  the  governors  of  the  senate  and  even  Marius  (iii 
281)  had  done,  to  the  modest  task  of  watching  the  frontier, 
should  cross  what  had  hitherto  lieen  the  frontier  at  the  hea/i 
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of  a  considerable  army.  Caesar  was  general  not  of  th« 
leDate,  but  of  the  state ;  he  showed  no  hesitation.  He  had 
immediately  proceeded  from  Genava  in  person  to  Italy,  and 
with  characteristic  speed  brought  up  the  three  legions  can* 
toned  there  as  well  as  two  newly  formed  legions  of  rcy 
emits. 

These  troops  he  united  with  the  corps  stationed  at  Ge^ 
nava,  and  crossed  the  Rhone  with  his  whole 
SISnwkr.  force.  His  unexpected  appearance  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Haedui  naturally  at  once  restored 
the  Roman  party  there  to  power,  which  was  not  unimpor* 
tant  as  regarded  supplies.  He  found  the  Helvetii  employed 
in  crossing  the  Saone,  and  moving  from  the  territory  of 
the  Sequani  into  that  of  the  Haedui ;  those  of  them  that 
were  still  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saone,  especially  the 
oorps  of  the  Tigorini,  were  caught  and  destroyed  by  the 
Romans  rapidly  advancing.  The  bulk  of  the  expedition, 
however,  had  already  passed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river ; 
CSaesar  followed  them  and  effected  the  passage,  which  the 
unwieldy  host  of  the  Helvetii  had  not  been  able  to  accom- 
plish in  twenty  days,  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  Helvetii, 
prevented  by  this  passage  of  the  river  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  army  from  continuing  their  march  westward,  turned 
in  a  northerly  direction,  doubtless  under  the  supposition 
that  Caesar  would  not  venture  to  follow  them  far  into  the 
interior  of  Gaul,  and  with  the  intention,  if  he  should  desist 
from  following  them,  of  turning  again  toward  their  proper 
destination.  For  fifteen  days  the  Roman  army  marched 
behind  that  of  the  enemy  at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles, 
clinging  to  its  rear,  and  hoping  for  an  advantageous  op- 
portunity of  assailing  the  Helvetian  host  under  conditions 
bvourable  to  victory,  and  destroying  it.  But  this  moment 
oame  not:  unwieldy  as  was  the  march  of  the  Helvetic 
aaravan,  the  leaders  knew  how  to  guard  against  a  surprise, 
and  appeared  to  be  copiously  provided  with  supplies  as 
well  as  most  accurately  informed  through  their  spies  of 
-jvery  event  in  the  Roman  camp.  On  the  other  hard  tht 
stomans  began  to  suffer  from  want  of  necessaries,  espe 
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oialljr  when  the  Helvetii  removed  from  the  Saone  and  the 
means  of  river-transport  ceased.  The  non-arrival  of  the 
supplies  promised  bjr  the  Haedui,  from  which  this  embar* 
rassment  primarily  arose,  excited  the  more  suspicion^  at 
both  armies  were  still  moving  about  in  their  territorj. 
Moreover  the  considerable  Roman  cavalry,  numbering  al- 
most 4,000  horse,  proved  utterly  untrustworthy — ^whldi 
doubtless  admitted  of  explanation,  for  they  consisted  almost 
wholly  of  Celtic  horsemen,  especially  of  the  mounted  re* 
tuners  of  the  Haedui,  under  the  command  of  Dumnorix 
the  well-known  enemy  of  the  Romans,  and  Caesar  himself 
had  taken  them  still  more  as  hostages  than  as  soldiers. 
There  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  defeat  which  they 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  fiir  weaker  Helvetian  cavalry 
was  occasioned  by  themselves,  and  that  the  enemy  was  in- 
formed by  them  of  all  occurrences  in  the  Roman  camp. 
The  position  of  Caesar  grew  critical ;  it  was  becoming  dis* 
agreeably  evident,  how  much  the  Celtic  patriot  party  could 
effect  even  with  the  Haedui  in  spite  of  their  official  alliance 
with  Rome,  and  of  the  distinctive  interests  of  this  canton 
inclining  it  towards  the  Romans ;  what  was  to  be  the  issue 
if  they  ventured  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  country  full  of 
excitement  and  removed  daily  farther  from  their  means 
of  communication  1  The  armies  were  just  marching  past 
Bibracte  (Autun),  the  capital  of  the  Haedui,  at  a  moderate 
distance ;  Caesar  resolved  to  seize  this  important  pla  ^e  by 
force  before  he  continued  his  march  into  the  interior  j  and 
it  is  very  possible,  that  he  intended  to  desist  alto>^«ther 
from  farther  pursuit  and  to  establish  himself  in  Bi\«4'acteu 
But  ^hen  he  ceased  from  the  pursuit  and  turned  ar^-Hinst 
Bibracte,  the  Helvetii  thought  that  the  Romans  wem  mak- 
ing preparations  for  flight,  and  now  attacked  in  their  vim. 
Caesar  desired  nothing  better.    The  two  armies  f  osted 

themselves  on  two  parallel  chains  of  hiWs;  the 
§1^^         Celts  began  the  engagement,  broke  the  Roman 

cavalry  which  advanced  into  the  plain,  and  ran 
onward  against  the  Roman  legions  posted  on  the  «ilope  of 
the  hill,  but  were  there  obtiged  to  give  way  before  Caeaar's 
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veterans.  When  the  Romans  thereupon,  following  up  theif 
advantage,  descended  in  their  turn  to  the  plain,  the  Celti 
■gain  advanced  against  them,  and  a  reserved  Celtic  corps 
took  them  at  the  same  time  in  flank.  The  reserve  of  the 
Roman  attacking  column  was  pushed  forward  against  the 
latter ;  it  forced  it  away  from  the  main  hody  upon  the  bag* 
gago  and  the  barricade  of  waggons,  where  it  was  destroyed. 
The  bulk  of  the  Helvetic  host  was  at  length  brought  to 
give  way,  and  compelled  to  beat  a  retreat  in  an  easterly 
direction — ^the  opposite  of  that  towards  which  their  expe- 
dition led  them.  This  day  had  frustrated  the  scheme  of 
the  Helvetii  to  establish  for  themselves  new  settlements  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  handed  theia  over  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  viclor ;  but  it  had  been  a  hot  day  also  for  the  con- 
querors. Caesar,  who  had  reason  for  not  altogether  trust- 
ing his  staff  of  ofiicers,  had  at  the  very  outset  sent  away 
all  the  oflicers'  horses,  so  as  to  make  the  necessity  of  hold* 
ing  their  ground  thoroughly  clear  to  his  troops ;  in  fact  the 
battle,  had  the  Romans  lost  it,  would  have  probably  occa- 
sioned the  annihilation  of  the  Roman  army.  The  Roman 
troops  were  too  much  exhausted  to  pursue  the  conquered 
with  vigour ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  proclamation  of 
Caesar  that  he  would  treat  all  who  should  support  the  Hel- 
▼etii  as  like  the  Helvetii  themselves  enemies  of  the  Romans, 
all  support  was  refused  to  the  beaten  army  whithersoever  it 
went — in  the  first  instance,  in  the  canton  of  the  Lingones 
(about  Langres) — and,  deprived  of  all  supplies  and  of  their 
baggage  and  burdened  by  the  mass  of  camp-followers  in- 
capable of  fighting,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  Roman  general. 

The  lot  of  the  vanquished  was  a  comparatively  mild 
one.     The  Haedui  were  directed  to  concede  set- 
Mi  aeiitbrok     tlements  in  their  territory  to  the  homeless  Boii; 
orfginsi  and  this  settlement  of  the  conquered  foe  in  the 

»bod6i.  niidst  of  the  most  powerful  Celtic  cantons  ren- 

dered almost  the  services  of  a  Roman  colony.  The  sur^ 
rivors  of  the  Helvetii  and  Rauraci,  something  more  than 
a  chird  of  the  men  that  had  marched  forth,  were  naturally 
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sent  back  to  their  former  territory,  to  defend|  under  Boman 
supremacy,  the  frontier  along  the  upper  Rhine  against  Um 
Germans.  Only  the  south-western  point  of  the  Helvetia 
canton  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Romans,  and  ther« 
subsequently,  on  the  charming  shores  of  the  Leman  lakep 
the  old  Celtic  town  Noviodunum  (now  Nyon)  was  con* 
verted  into  a  Roman  frontier-fortress,  the  '^Julian  oque»i 
trian  colony."  * 

Thus  the  threatening  invasion  of  the  Grermans  on  the 

upper  Rhine  was  obviated,  and,  at  the  same 
^SSmSJtti.      time,  the  party  hostile  to  the  Romans  among 

the  Celts  was  humbled.  On  the  middle  Rhine 
also,  where  the  Germans  had  already  crossed  years  ago, 
and  where  the  power  of  Ariovistus  which  vied  with  that 
of  Rome  in  Gaul  was  daily  spreading,  there  was  need  of 
similar  action,  and  the  occasion  for  a  rupture  was  easily 

found.  In  comparison  with  the  yoke  threatened 
SoML*^         or  already  imposed  on  them  by  Ariovistus,  the 

Roman  supremacy  probably  now  appeared  to 
the  greater  pai-t  of  the  Celts  in  this  quarter  the  lesser  evil ; 
the  minority,  who  retained  their  hatred  of  the  Romans, 
had  at  least  to  keep  silence.  A  diet  of  the  Celtic  tribes 
of  central  Gaul,  held  under  Roman  influence,  requested  the 
Roman  general  in  name  of  the  Celtic  nation  for  aid  against 
the  Germans.  Caesar  consented.  At  his  suggestion  the 
Haedui  stopped  the  payment  of  the  tribute  stipulated  to 
be  paid  to  Ariovistus,  and  demanded  back  the  hostages  fur- 
nished ;  and  when  Ariovistus  on  account  of  this  breach  of 
treaty  attacked  the  clients  of  Rome,  Caesar  took  occasion 
thereby  to  enter  into  direct  negotiation  with  him  and  spet 
oially  to  demand,  in  addition  to  the  return  of  the  hostages 
and  a  promise  to  keep  peace  with  the  Haedui,  that  Ario* 
vistus  should  bind  himself  to  allure  no  more  Germans  over 

^  Julia  Eque^trit^  where  the  last  Baniaine  is  to  be  taken  as  in  other 
eolonies  of  Caesar  the  surnames  of  uxtanorum^  deeimanorum,  &c.  It 
was  Celtic  or  German  horsemen  of  Caesar,  who,  of  course  with  the  be* 
Btowal  of  the  Boman  or,  at  any  rate,  Latin  franohise  received  Uad 
■Dotments  there. 
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the  Rhine.  The  German  general  replied  to  the  Roman  in 
the  full  consciousness  of  equal  power  and  equal  right,  that 
northern  Gaul  had  become  subject  to  him  by  right  of  w« 
as  fairly  as  southern  Gaul  to  the  Romans ;  and  that,  as  lit 
did  not  hinder  the  Romans  from  taking  tribute  from  tho 
AUobroges,  so  they  should  not  prevent  him  from  taxing 
his  subjects.  In  later  secret  overtures  it  appeared  that  the 
priuce  was  well  aware  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Romans ; 
he  mentioned  the  invitations  which  had  been  addressed  to 
him  from  Rome  to  put  Caesar  out  of  the  way,  and  oflfercd, 
if  Caesar  would  leave  to  him  northern  Gaul,  to  assist  him 
in  turn  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  As  the  quarrels 
of  the  Celtic  nation  had  opened  up  an  entrance  for  him  into 
Graul,  he  seemed  to  expect  the  consolidation  of  his  rule 
there  from  the  quarrels  of  the  Italian  nation.  For  centu* 
ries  no  such  language  of  power  completely  on  a  footing  of 
equality  and  bluntly  and  carelessly  expressing  its  independ- 
ence had  been  held  in  presence  of  the  Romans,  as  was  now 
heard  from  the  king  of  the  German  host ;  he  summarily 
refused  to  come,  when  the  Roman  general  suggested  that 
he  should  appear  personally  before  him  according  to  the 
usual  practice  with  clientpprinces. 

It  was  the  more  necessary  not  to  delay  ;  Caesar  imme- 
diately set  out  against  Ariovistus.  A  panic 
|[l22S?*  seized  his  troops,  especially  his  officers,  when 
they  were  to  measure  their  strength  with  the 
flower  of  the  German  troops  that  for  fourteen  years  had 
not  come  under  shelter  of  a  roof:  it  seemed  as  if  the  deep 
decay  of  Roman  moral  and  military  discipline  would  show 
itself  and  provoke  desertion  and  mutiny  even  in  Caesar's 
camp.  But  the  general,  while  declaring  that  .n  case  of 
need  he  would  march  with  the  tenth  legion  alone  againsi 
the  enemy,  knew  not  merely  how  to  inftucnce  these  by 
such  an  appca.  to  honour,  but  also  how  to  bind  the  other 
regiments  to  their  eagles  by  warlike  emulation,  and  to  in 
spire  the  troops  with  something  of  his  own  energy.  With 
out  leaving  them  time  for  reflection,  he  led  them  onward 
IK  rapid  marches,  and  fortunately  anticipated  Ariovistus  in 
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the  occupfttion  of  Vesontio  (Beson^on),  the  capital  of  thi 
Bequoni.  A  personal  confercuoe  between  the  two  gcDeroU 
which  took  place  at  the  request  of  Ariovistus,  seemed  h 
If  solely  meant  to  cover  on  attempt  i^jainst  the  person  of 
Caesar ;  arms  alone  oould  decide  between  the  two  oppre» 
son  of  Graul.  The  war  came  temporaril}'  to  a  itand.  In 
lower  Alsace  somewhere  in  the  region  of  Mtthlhausen,  fire 
miles  from  the  Rhine,*  the  two  armies  lay  at  a  little  di» 
tance  from  each  other,  till  Ariovistus  with  his  very  sup» 
rior  force  succeeded  in  marching  post  the  Roman  camp, 
placing  himself  in  its  rear,  and  cutting  off  the  Romau 
Irom  their  base  and  their  supplies,  Caesar  attempted  to 
!ree  himself  from  his  painful  situation  by  a  battle;  but 
Ariovistus  did  nut  accept  it.  Nothing  remained  fur  th« 
Roman  general  but,  in  spite  of  his  inferior  strength,  to 
imitate  the  movement  of  the  Germans,  and  to  recover  hw 
commiinicatjons  by  making  two  legions  march  past  tha 
enemy  and  take  up  a  position  beyond  the  camp  of  the  Ger- 

'  Ooler  {(baan galL  Kritg,  p.  40,  ko.)  thinks  that  he  has  found 
the  field  of  battle  at  Geruay  not  Trtr  from  Uahlbaoseu,  which,  on  lbs 
•bole,  >gr«e8  with  Napoleou'ii  (Pruu,  p.  SG)  placlog  of  the  batcla-field 
In  ihe  dlatrict  of  BelforL  ThU  hjpotbeaii,  slihough  not  certain,  tuiti 
the  ciicnmataDcea  of  the  oas ;  for  the  fact  that  Caesar  required  seven 
d>js'  inarch  for  the  short  apace  from  BeumfOn  to  that  point,  ia  sz* 
phiined  \>j  Us  own  remark  (L  41)  that  he  had  taken  •  circuit  of  AfCj 
miie*  to  avwd  the  monntain  pntha;  and  the  whole  deacri|ilioii  of  the 
puisoit  oonUuued  u  far  m  the  Bbine,  uid  evidently  not  luting  fot 
aevend  day*  but  ending  on  the  vcr;  day  of  the  battle,  decidea — lbs 
authority  of  tradition  being  equally  baUnced — ia  favour  of  the  *ie> 
Out  the  battle  was  fought  five,  not  fifty,  miles  from  the  Bhiae.  The 
proposal  of  Kultow  (EinUUuag  lu  Caaari  Comm.  p.  117)  to  traitsfer 
the  field  of  battle  to  the  upper  Saar  rests  □□  a  misunderstand ing.  The 
corn  expected  from  the  Bequanl,  Leucl,  Lingones  was  not  to  come  (o 
the  Boman  army  in  the  COuise  of  their  march  gainst  Ariovlatns,  bnl 
to  be  dollvered  at  Beaan^on  before  their  departure,  and  taken  by  the 
tcoc^  along  with  them  \  as  is  clearly  apparent  from  the  hot  tliut  Caesar, 
while  painting  his  troops  to  those  supplies,  comforts  them  at  the  same 
tine  with  Ihe  hope  of  coro  to  be  brought  in  on  tho  route.  From  B» 
Bin;on  Caeaar  commanded  the  region  of  Langrea  and  Epinal,  and,  a* 
may  be  well  conceived,  preferred  to  levy  his  requlutlon*  there  tatbsr 
tea  in  ihe  exhausted  diatrisU  from  whidi  be  eama. 

Vol.  rv.— is* 
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mans,  while  four  legions  remained  in  the  former  oamp 
Ariovistus,  when  he  saw  che  Romans  divided,  attempted 
an  assault  on  their  lesser  camp ;  but  Uie  Romans  repulsed 
it.     Under  the  impression  made  by  this  sue* 
cess,  the  whole  Roman  army  was  led  on  to  tho 
attack ;  and  the  Germans  also  placed  themselves  in  battle 
array,  in  a  long  line,  each  tribe  for  itself,  the  cars  of  the 
army  with  the  baggage  and  women  being  placed  behind 
tiiem  to  render  flight  more  difficult.    The  right  wing  of 
the  Romans,  led  by  Caesar  himself  threw  itself  rapidly  on 
the  enemy,  and  drove  them  before  it ;  the  right  wing  of 
the  Germans  was  in  like  manner  successful.     The  balance 
still  stood  equal ;  but  the  tactics  of  the  reserve,  which  had 
decided  so  many  other  conflicts  with  barbarians,  decided 
the  conflict  with  the  Germans  also  in  favour  of  the  Romans ; 
their  third  line,  which  Publius  Crassus  seasonably  sent  to 
render  help,  restored  the  battle  on  the  left  wing  and  there* 
by  decided  the  victory.     The  pursuit  was  continued  to  the 
Rhine ;  only  a  few,  including  the  king,  succeeded 
in  escaping  to  the  other  bank  (696). 
Thus  brilliantly  the  Roman  rule  announced  its  advent 
to  the  mighty  stream,  which  the  Italian  soldiers 
tiementsoii      here  saw  fof  the  first  time;  by  a  single  fortu- 
bank  of  the      oat^  battle  the  line  of  the  Rhine  was  won.     The 
^*^'  fate  of  the  German  settlements  on  the  lefl  bank 

of  the  Rhine  lay  in  the  hands  of  Caesar ;  the  victor  could 
destroy  them,  but  he  did  not  do  so.  The  neighbouring 
Celtic  cantons — the  Sequani,  Leuci,  Mediomatrici — were 
neither  capable  of  self-defence  nor  trustworthy ;  the  trans- 
planted Germans  promised  to  become  not  merely  braver 
guardians  of  the  frontier  but  also  better  subjects  of  Rome, 
for  their  nationality  severed  them  from  the  Celts,  and  their 
own  interest  in  the  preservation  of  their  newly-won  settle- 
ments severed  them  from  their  countrymen  across  the 
Rhine,  so  that  in  their  isolated  position  they  could  not 
avoid  adhering  to  the  central  power.  Caesar  here,  as  every- 
where, preferred  conquered  foes  to  doubtful  friends ;  ha 
loft  the  Germans  settled  by  Ariovistus  along  the  h  ft  bunk 
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of  the  Rhine — the  Triboci  about  Strassburg,  the  NemeUa 
about  Spires,  the  Vangiones  about  Worma — in  posaesaioD 
of  their  new  abodes,  and  entrusted  them  with  the  guardiog 
of  the  Rhine-frontier  against  their  countrymen.* 

The  Suebi,  who  threatened  the  territory  of  the  TreveH 
on  the  middle  Rhine,  on  receiving  news  of  the  defeat  of 
Ariovistus,  again  retreated  into  the  interior  of  Germany; 
on  which  occuEion  they  sustained  considerable  loas  by  the 
way  at  the  handa  of  the  adjoining  tribes. 

The  consequences  of  this  one  campaign  were  immeDse ; 
they  were  felt  for  many  centuries  after.  The 
j^^f  Rhine  had  become  the  boundary  of  the  Roman 
empire  against  the  Germans.  In  Gaul,  which 
was  no  longer  able  to  govern  itself,  the  Romans  had  hither- 
to ruled  on  the  south  coast,  while  lately  the  Germans  had 
attempted  to  establish  themselves  farther  up.  The  recent 
events  had  decided  that  Gaul  was  to  succumb  not  merely 
in  part  but  wholly  to  the  Roman  supremacy,  and  that  the 
natural  boundary  presented  by  the  mighty  river  was  also 
to  l>ecome  the  political  boundary.  The  senate  in  its  better^ 
times  had  not  rested,  till  the  dominion  of  Rome  had  reached  I 
the  natural  bounds  of  Italy — the  Alps  and  the  Mediter-/ 
ranean — and  its  aiijacent  islands.  The  enlarged  empire 
also  needed  a  similar  military  rounding  off;  but  the  pres- 
ent government  left  the  mutter  to  accident,  and  the  object 
of  its  highest  oaro  was,  not  that  the  frontiers  might  be  de- 
fended, but  that  they  should  not  need  to  be  defended  quite 
immediately  by  itself.  People  fell  that  now  another  spirit 
and  another  arm  had  begun  to  guide  the  destini<«  of  Rome, 

*  Tliis  aeemi  ihe  siinplest  bjpotheei^  regtrdicg  thu  aiipc  of  tbeaa 
Somiaiuc  eettlenicnts.  That  Arioiiatus  settled  those  peoples  oa  'Jb» 
niiddle  Rhios  ie  probable,  because  tbey  Sghl  in  bia  army  (Cat>.  i.  SI] 
attd  do  not  appear  earlier  ;  that  Caesar  lefl  Clie:n  in  poBseasion  of  thdt 
•eUlemenla  is  probable,  because  he  in  presence  of  Ariovistus  declared 
bimselr  ready  to  lolerale  the  OermiDl  ulready  leltled  iu  Gaul  {Caet.  1 
It,  43),  and  because  no  End  them  afternards  m  these  abode*.  Caemt 
doc*  not  mention  tlie  direcduns  given  after  the  battle  coDcermng  theat 
Qermanic  aetilementa,  because  ho  keeps  silence  on  prindple  r^ud]B| 
all  the  organic  arnugeiueulf  made  by  Liiii  in  GauL 
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:;  maoliines,  the  towers  roUirg  up  to  thoirwftUs- 
lo  would  not  Bubaiit  to  the  foreign  masters  sought 

heyond  the  aea  in  Britain. 

in   the  eastern   cantoas   the  national   feeling  wsa 

more   energetically    roused.     The    Virornandul 

'      (about  Arraa),  the  Atrebates  (about  St.  Quen- 

tin),  the  German  Aduatuci  (about  Nomur),  but 

1  the  Nervii  (in  Hainault)  with  their  considerable 

clients,  little  inferior  in  number  to  the  Suessionca 
ovuei,  far  superior  to  them  in  valour  and  vigorous 
:  spirit,  concluded  a  second  and  closer  lenguo,  and 
id  their  forces  oil  the  upper  Sambre.  Celtic  spieii 
1  them  most  accurately  of  the  movements  of  the 
army  ;  their  owe  locjil  knowledge,  and  the  high 
ffhich  were  formed  everywhere  in  these  districts  to 

the  bunds  of  mounted  depredators  who  often  vis- 
T),  allowed  the  allies  to  conceal  their  own  operations 
most  part  from  the  view  of  tlic  Romans,  When 
rived  on  the  Sambro  not  far  from  Bavay,  and  the 
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more  numerous  Nervii  the  more  easiljTi  as  the  central  di 
vision  carried  away  by  its  own  success  had  evacuated  th« 
ground  alongside  of  it,  and  even  the  half-ready  camp  was 
occupied  by  the  Nervii ;  the  two  legions,  each  separateljr 
rolled  together  into  a  dense  mass  and  assailed  in  front  and 
^n  both  flanks,  deprived  of  most  of  their  oflicers  and  their 
bes^.  soldiers,  appeared  on  the  point  of  being  broken  and 
cut  to  pieces.  The  Roman  camp-followers  and  the  allied 
troops  were  already  deeing  in  all  directions ;  of  the  Celtic 
.cavalry  whole  divisions,  like  the  contingent  of  the  Treveri, 
galloped  off  at  full  speed,  that  from  the  battle-field  itself 
they  might  announce  at  home  the  welcome  news  of  the  de- 
feat which  had  been  sustained.  Everything  was  at  stake. 
The  general  himself  seized  his  shield  and  fought  among 
the  foremost ;  his  example,  his  call  even  now  inspiring  en- 
thusiasm, induced  the  wavering  ranks  to  rally.  They  had 
already  in  some  measure  extricated  themselves  and  hod  at 
least  restored  the  connection  between  the  two  legions  of 
this  wing,  when  help  arrived — pai*tly  down  from  the  crest 
of  the  bank,  where  in  the  interval  the  Roman  rearguard 
with  the  baggage  had  appeared,  partly  from  the  other  bank 
of  the  river,  where  Labienus  had  meanwhile  penetrated  to 
the  enemy's  camp  and  taken  possession  of  it,  and  now,  per- 
ceiving at  length  the  danger  that  menaced  the  right  wing, 
despatched  the  victorious  tenth  legion  to  the  aid  of  his  gen- 
eral. The  Nervii,  separated  from  their  confederates  and 
simultaneously  assailed  on  all  sides,  m  w  showed,  when 
fortune  turned,  the  same  heroic  courage  as  when  they  be- 
lieved themselves  victors ;  still  over  the  pile  of  corpses  of 
their  fallen  comrades  they  fought  to  the  last  man.  Accord- 
ing to  their  own  statement,  of  their  six  hundred  senators 
onl}  three  survived  this  day. 

Af^er  this  annihilating  defeat  the  Nervii,  Atrebates,  and 
Viromandui  were  oblif^ed  doubtless  to  recoffniie 
Of  SeBei-      the  Roman  supremacy.     The  Aduatuci,  who  ar« 
•***  rived  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  fight  on  the 

Sambre,  attempted  still  to  hold  their  ground  in  the  strong- 
est of  their  towns  (on  the  mount  Falhize  near  the  Maai 
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not  far  from  Huy),  but  they  too  soon  submitted.  A  noo 
turnal  attack  on  the  Roman  camp  in  front  of  the  town, 
which  they  ventured  after  the  surrender,  miscarried ;  and 
the  perfidy  was  avenged  by  the  Romans  with  fearful  se* 
verity. 

The  clients  of  the  Aduatuci,  consisting  of  the  Kbu- 
rones  between  the  Maas  and  Rhine  and  other  small  ad* 
joining  tribes,  were  declared  independent  by  the  Romans, 
while  the  Aduatuci  taken  prisoners  were  sold  under  the 
hammer  en  masse  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  treasury. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  fate  which  had  befallen  the  Cimbri  still 
pursued  even  this  last  Cimbrian  fragment.  Caesar  con- 
tented himself  with  imposing  on  the  other  subject  tribes 
a  general  disarmament  and  furnishing  of  hostages.  The 
Remi  became  naturally  the  leading  canton  in  Belgic,  like 
the  Haedui  in  central  Gaul ;  even  in  the  latter  several  clans 
at  enmity  with  the  Haedui  preferred  to  rank  among  the 
clients  of  the  Remi.  Only  the  remote  maritime  cantons 
of  the  Morini  (Artois)  and  the  Menapii  (Flanders  and  Bra- 
bant), and  the  country  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine 
inhabited  in  great  part  by  Germans,  remained  still  for  the 
present  exempt  from  Roman  invasion  and  in  possession  of 
their  hereditary  freedom. 

The  turn   of  the  Aremorican  cantons  came.     In  the 

autumn  of  697  Publius  Crassus  was  sent  thither 

Sacpeditiou    with  a  Roman  corps ;  he  induced  the  Veneti — 

flS^iroe^      who  as  masters  of  the   ports  of  the  modem 


Morbihan  and  of  a  respectable  fleet  occupied  the 
first  place  among  all  the  Celtic  cantons  in  navigation  and 
commerce — and  generally  the  coast-districts  between  the 
Loire  and  Seine,  to  submit  to  the  Romans  and  give  them 
hostages.  But  they  soon  repented.  When  in  the  follow- 
ing winter  (697-8)  Roman  officers  came  to 
these  legions  to  levy  requisitions  of  grain  there, 
they  were  detained  by  the  Veneti  as  counter-hostages.  Th« 
azample  thus  set  was  quickly  followed  not  only  by  th« 
Aremorican  cantons,  but  also  by  the  maritime  cantons  of 
die  Belgad  that  still  remained  free ;  where,  as  in  some  can 
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tODB  of  Normandy,  the  common  council  refused  to  join  th€ 
insurrection,  the  multitude  put  them  to  death  and  atUiched 
itself  with  redoubled  zeal  to  the  nati«.i]al  cause. 
YmetiAa  ^^  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire 
to  that  of  the  Rhine  rose  against  Rome ;  the 
most  resolute  pati  iots  from  all  the  Celtic  cantons  haslened 
thither  to  co-operate  in  the  great  work  of  liberation  ;  they 
already  calculated  on  the  rising  of  the  whole  Belgic  coii> 
federacy,  on  aid  from  Britain,  on  the  arrival  of  Germana 
from  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Caesar  sent  Labienus  with  all  the  cavalry  to  the  Rhine^ 
with  a  view  to  hold  in  check  the  agitation  in  the  Belgio 
province,  and  in  case  of  need  to  prevent  the  Germans  from 
crossing  the  river ;  another  of  his  lieutenants,  Quintus  Titu- 
rius  Sabinus,  went  with  three  legions  to  Normandy,  where 
the  main  body  of  the  insurgents  assembled.  But  the  pow* 
erful  and  intelligent  Veneti  were  the  true  centre  of  the  in* 
snrrection ;  the  chief  attack  by  land  and  sea  was  directed 
against  them.  Caesar's  lieutenant,  Decimus  Brutus,  brought 
up  the  fleet  formed  partly  of  the  ships  of  the  subject  Celtic 
cantons,  partly  of  a  number  of  Roman  galleys  hastily  built 
on  the  Loire  and  manned  with  rowers  from  the  Narbonese 
province ;  Caesar  himself  advanced  with  the  flower  of  hia 
infantry  into  the  territory  of  the  Veneti.  But  these  were 
prepared  beforehand,  and  had  with  equal  skill  and  re^olu 
tion  availed  themselves  of  the  favourable  circumstancei 
which  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  Brittany  and  the  posses^ 
sion  of  a  considerable  naval  power  presented.  The  coun* 
try  was  much  intersected  and  poorly  furnished  with  grain, 
the  towns  were  situated  for  the  most  part  ou  clifls  and 
tongues  of  land,  and  were  accessible  from  the  mainland 
only  by  shoals  which  it  was  diflicult  to  cross ;  the  provi* 
hhm  of  supplies  and  the  conducting  of  sieges  were  equally 
difllicult  for  the  army  attacking  by  land,  while  the  Celts  by 
means  of  their  vessels  could  furnish  the  towns  easily  with 
everything  needful,  and  in  the  event  of  the  worst  could  ao 
complish  their  evacuation.  The  legions  expended  their 
time  and  strength  in  the  sieges  of  the  Venetian  towns,  onlj 
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the  surrender  of  the  Veneti  and  of  all  Brit 


lime  MB-        tany.    More  with  a  view  to  impress  the  r)elti« 


nation,  afler  so  manifold  evidences  of  -jlem* 
ency  towards  the  vanquished,  by  an  example  of  feai^ 
ful  severity  now  against  those  whose  resistance  hud  been 
obstinate,  than  with  the  view  of  punishing  the  breach  of 
treaty  and  the  arrest  of  the  Roman  officers,  Caesar  caused 
the  whole  common  council  to  be  executed  and  the  people 
of  the  Venetian  canton  to  the  last  man  to  be  sold  into 
slavery.  By  this  dreadful  fate,  as  well  as  by  their  intelli- 
gence and  their  patriotism,  the  Veneti  have  more  than  any 
other  Celtic  clan  acquired  a  title  to  the  sympathy  of  pos- 
terity, 

Sabinus  meanwhile  opposed  to  the  levy  of  the  coast- 
states  assembled  on  the  Channel  the  same  tactics  by  which 
Caesar  had  in  the  previous  year  conquered  the  Belgic  gen- 
eral levy  on  the  Aisne ;  he  stood  on  the  defensive  till  im- 
patience and  want  invaded  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and 
then  managed  by  deceiving  them  as  to  the  temper  and 
strength  of  his  troops,  and  above  all  by  means  of  their 
own  impatience,  to  allure  them  to  an  imprudent  assault 
upon  the  Roman  camp,  in  which  they  were  defeated; 
whereupon  the  militia  dispersed  and  the  country  as  far  as 
the  Seine  submitted. 

The  Morini  and  Menapii  alone  persevered  in  withhold- 
ing their  recognition  of  the  Roman  supremacy. 
SSnrt^the*  ^0  Compel  them  to  this,  Caesar  appeared  on 
MeMpiJ"*  their  borders;  but,  rendered  wiser  by  the  ex- 
periences of  their  countrymen,  they  avoided  ac- 
cepting battle  on  the  borders  of  their  land,  and  retired  into 
the  forests  which  then  stretched  almost  without  interrup- 
tion from  the  Ardennes  towards  the  German  Ocean.  The 
Romans  attempted  to  make  a  I'oad  through  the  forest  with 
the  axe,  ranging  the  felled  trees  on  each  side  as  a  barricade 
against  the  enemy ^s  attacks ;.  but  even  Caesar,  daring  as  he 
viras,  found  it  advisable  afler  some  days  of  most  laborious 
marching,  especially  as  it  was  verging  towards  winter,  to 
order  a  retreat,  although  but  a  sma]l  portion  of  the  Morini 


successful.  Nevertheless  tne  resujb  i/i  »i.w  ..^. 
was  the  almost  complete  reduction  of  Graul  un< 
minion  of  the  Romans.  While  central  Graul  h 
ted  to  it  without  resistance,  during  th< 
of  697  the  BelgiCy  and  daring  that  of 
ing  year  the  maritime,  cantons  had  been  compelh 
of  arms  to  acknowledge  the  Roman  rule.  Tlie  1 
with  which  the  Celtic  patriots  had  begun  the  last 
had  nowhere  been  fulfilled.  Neither  Germans  c 
had  come  to  their  aid ;  and  in  Belgia  the  prese 
bienus  had  sufficed  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  t 
of  the  previous  year. 

While  Caesar  was  thus  forming  the  Roman 
the  West  by  force  of  arms  into  a  con 
^tof"       ^0  ^»<i  no^  neglect  to  open  up  for  the 
So^T^th*^    quered  country — which  was  destines 
}}^^  ^*    fill  up  the  wide  gap  in  that  domain  b 
and  Spain— conmiunications  both  w 
ian  home  and  with  the  Spanish  provinces.     Th 
cation  between  Gaul  and  Italy  had  certainly  bee 
facilitated  by  the  military  road  laid  out  by  ] 
677  over  Mont  Genevre  (p.  41) ;  1 
whole  of  Graul  had  been  subdued 
mans,  there  was  need  of  a  route  crossing  the 
Alps  from  the  valley  of  the  Po,  not  in  a  west 
northerly  direction,  and  furnishing  a  shorter  oc 

'  Th.^  v.*a«p  urVii 
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of  course,  merely  postponed,  not  prevented,  by  the  brav« 
resistance  of  these  mountain-peoples. 

To  gain  communication  with  Spain,  moreover,  Publius 
Crassus  was  sent  in  the  following  year  (698) 
and  with         to  Aquitania  with  instructions  to  compel   the 
*^^  Iberian  tribes  dwelling  there   to  acknowledge 

the  Roman  rule.  The  task  was  not  without  difficulty ;  the 
Iberians  were  united  more  compactly  than  the  Celts  and 
knew  better  than  these  how  to  learn  fi*om  their  enemies. 
The  tribes  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  especially  the  valiani 
Cantabri,  sent  a  contingent  to  their  threatened  countrymen , 
with  this  there  came  experienced  officers  trained  under  the 
leadership  of  Sertorius  in  the  Roman  fashion,  who  intro- 
duced as  &r  as  possible  the  principles  of  the  Roman  art  of 
war,  and  especially  of  encampment,  among  the  Aquitonian 
levy  already  respectable  from  its  numbers  and  its  valour. 
But  the  excellent  officer  who  led  the  Romans  knew  how  to 
surmount  all  difficulties,  and  after  some  hardly  contested 
but  successful  battles  he  induced  the  peoples  from  the  Gra- 
ronne  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Pyrenees  to  submit  to  the  new 
master. 

One  of  the  objects  which  Caesar  had  proposed  to  him- 
self— the  subjugation  of  Gaul — had  been  in  sub- 
tiooaof^^    stance,  with  exceptions  scarcely  worth  mention- 
J^^JJ"  ing,  attained  so  far  as  it  could  be  attained  at  all 

by  the  Gferw     by  the  sword.     But  the  other  half  of  the  work 
undertaken  by  Caesar  was  still  &r  from  being 
satisfactorily  accomplished,  and  the  Germans  had  by  no 
means  as  yet  been  everywhere  compelled  to  recognize  the 
Rhine  as  their  limit.     Even  now  in  the  winter 
of  698-699  a  fresh  crossing  of  the  boundary 
kad  taken  place  on  the  lower  course  of  the  river,  whither 
the  Romans  had  not  yet  penetrated.     The  Ger- 
MiM  Mud        man  tribes  of  the  Usipetes  and  Tencteri  whose 
attempts  to  cross  the  Rhine  in  the  territory  of 
Ihe  Menapii  have  been  already  mentioned  (p.  287),  had  at 
length,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  their  opponents  by  a  feigned 
retreaty  crossed  in  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  Menapii— 


and  tho  rumour  was  coDliriaeu  uj  >...„  . 

their  hor.semen  already  roamed  &a  far  as  the  b( 
Trevt^ri.     But  when  Caesar  with  his  legiona  a 
site  to  them,  the  sorely  harassed  emigrants  sec 
sirous  of  fresh  conflicts,  but  very  ready  to  acce 
the  Romans  and  to  till  it  under  their  supromi 
While  negotiations  as  to  this  were  going  on, 
arose  in  the  mind  of  the  Roman  general  that  i 
only  soii(!ht  to  gain  time  till  the  bands  of  ba 
out  by  them  had  returned.     Whether  this  si 
well  founded  or  not,  we  cannot  lei!;  but  oor 
by  an  attack,  wiiich  in  spite  of  the  de  facto  a 
arms  a  troop  of  the  enemy  made  on  his  vi 
exasperntfld  by  the  severe  loss  thereby  susU 
believed  himself  entitled  to  disregard  every 
of  international  law.     When  on  llie  second 
princes  and  elders  of  the  Germans  appeared  ' 
oamp  to  apologise  for  the  attack  made  wilhoi 
ledge,  they  were  arrested,  and  the  multitude  e 
as^^ult  and  deprived  of  their  leaders  were  a 
upon  by  the  Roman  array.     It  was  rather  a  i 
a  battle;  those  that  did  not  fall  under  the 
Romans  were  drowned  in  the  Rhine;  aimos 
divisions  detached  at  the  time  of  the  attai 
massacre  and  succeeded  in  recrossing  the  R' 
Rnnambri  Rave  them  an  asylum  in  their  t< 
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OMMron       tions  bejond  the  river.    The  Germans  at  the 
Umk  of  tiM     stage  of  culture  which  they  had  then  reached, 
*  °^  had  as  yet  no  national  union ;  in  political  dis- 

organization they — though  from  other  causes — fell  nothing 
short  of  the  Celts.  The  Ubii  (on  the  Sieg  and  Lahn),  the 
most  civilized  among  the  German  tribes,  had  recently  been 
Bude  subject  and  tributary  by  a  powerful  Suebian  canton 
of  the  interior,  and  had  as  early  as  697  through 
their  envoys  entreated  Caesar  to  free  them  like 
the  Gauls  from  the  Suebian  rule.  It  was  not  Caesar's  de- 
sign seriously  to  respond  to  this  suggestion,  which  would 
have  involved  him  in  endless  enterprises ;  but  it  seemed 
advisable,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  appearance  of  the 
Grermanic  arms  on  the  south  of  the  Rhine,  at  least  to  show 
the  Roman  arms  beyond  it.  The  protectio  i  which  the 
fugitive  Usipetes  and  Tencteri  had  found  amouji;  the  Sugam- 
bri  afforded  a  suitable  occasion.  In  the  region,  apparently 
between  Coblentz  and  Andemach,  Caesar  erected  a  bridge 
of  piles  over  the  Rhine  and  led  his  legions  across  from  the 
Treverian  to  the  Ubian  territory.  Some  smaller  cantons 
gave  in  their  submission  ;  but  the  Sugambri,  against  whom 
the  expedition  was  primarily  directed,  withdrew,  on  the 
approach  of  the  Roman  army,  with  those  under  their  pro- 
tection into  the  interior.  In  like  manner  the  powerful  Sue- 
bian canton  which  oppressed  the  Ubii — probably  the  same 
which  subsequently  appears  under  the  name  of  the  Chatti 
^-caused  the  districts  immediately  adjoining  the  Ubian  ter- 
ritory to  be  evacuated  and  the  non-combatant  portion  of  the 
people  to  be  placed  in  safety,  while  all  the  men  capable  of 
arms  were  directed  to  assemble  at  the  centre  of  the  canton. 
The  Roman  general  had  neither  occasion  nor  desire  to 
nccept  this  challenge ;  his  object — partly  to  reconnoitre, 
partly  to  produce  an  impressive  effect  if  possible  upon  the 
Germans,  or  at  least  on  the  Celts  and  his  countrymen  at 
home,  by  an  expedition  over  the  Rhine — was  substantially 
attained ;  after  remaining  eighteen  days  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine  he  again  arrived  in  Gaul  and  broke 
down  th3  Rhine  bridge  behind  him  (699). 
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There  ^emaiued  the  insular  Celts.  From  the  close  con- 
nection between  them  and  the  Celts  of  the  coD' 
{^'5^22^  tinent,  especiallj  the  maritime  cantons,  it  may 
readily  be  conceived  that  they  had  at  least 
■ympathized  with  the  national  resistance ;  and  if  they  did 
not  grant  armed  assistance  to  the  patriots,  they  gave  at 
any  rate  an  honourable  asylum  in  their  sea-protected  isle 
to  every  one  who  was  no  longer  safe  in  his  native  land. 
Hiis  certainly  involved  a  danger,  if  not  for  the  present,  at 
any  rate  for  the  future;  it  seemed  judicious — if  not  to 
undertake  the  conquest  of  the  island  itself — at  any  rate  to 
conduct  there  also  defensive  operations  by  ofiensive  means, 
and  to  show  the  islanders  by  a  landing  on  the  coast  that 
the  arm  of  the  Romans  reached  even  across  the  Channel. 
The  first  Roman  officer  who  entered  Brittany,  Publius  Cras- 
fus,  had  already  (697)  crossed  from  thence  to 
*'•  the  "  tin-islands "  at  the  south-west  point  of 

^  England  (Soilly  islands) ;  in  the  summer  of  699 

Caesar  himself  with  only  two  legions  crossed 
the  Channel  at  its  narrowest  part.*     He  found  the  coast 

*  The  nature  of  the  case  as  well  as  CaesapB  express  statement 
proves  that  the  passages  of  Caesar  to  Britain  were  made  from  ports 
of  the  coast  between  Calais  and  Boulogne  to  the  coast  of  Kent.  A 
more  exact  determination  of  the  localities  has  often  been  attempted, 
but  without  success.  All  that  is  recorded  is,  that  on  the  first  voyage 
the  infantry  embarked  at  one  port,  the  cavalry  at  another  distant  fVom 
the  former  eight  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  (iv.  22,  28,  28),  and  that 
tlie  second  voyage  was  made  from  tliat  one  of  those  two  ports  which 
Caesar  had  found  most  convenient,  the  (otherwise  not  further  men- 
tioned) Portus  Itius,  distant  from  the  British  coast  80  (so  according  to 
the  MSS.  of  Caesar  v.  2)  or  40  miles  (-^820  stadia,  according  to  Strabo 
It.  5,  2,  who  doubtless  drew  his  account  from  Caesar).  From  Caesar's 
words  (iv.  21)  that  he  had  chosen  **the  shortest  crossing,**  we  may 
dovbtless  reasonably  mfer  that  he  crossed  not  the  Channel  but  the 
StraitB  of  Calais,  but  by  no  means  that  he  crossed  the  latter  by  the 
mathematically  shortest  line.  It  requires  the  implicit  faith  of  local 
topographers  to  proceed  to  the  determination  of  the  locality  with  such 
data  in  hand— data  of  which  the  best  in  itself  becomes  almost  useless 
from  the  variation  ef  the  authorities  as  to  the  number ;  but  among  the 
many  pofltibilitiet  mott  may  perhaps  be  aaid  in  &Toiir  of  the  view  that 
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oovered  with  masses  of  the  enemy's  troops  and  sailed  on- 
ward with  his  vessels ;  but  the  British  war-chariots  moved 
on  quite  as  fast  by  land  as  the  Roman  galleys  by  sea,  and 
it  was  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  Roman  sjI- 
diers  succeeded  in  gaining  the  shore  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
poi  tly  by  wading,  partly  in  boats,  under  the  protection  of 
Ihe  ships  of  war,  which  swept  the  beach  with  missiles 
thrown  from  machines  and  by  the  hand.  In  the  first  alarm 
the  nearest  villages  submitted  ;  but  the  islanders  soon  per- 
ceived how  weak  the  enemy  was,  and  how  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  move  far  from  the  shore.  The  natives  disappeared 
into  the  interior  and  returned  only  to  threaten  the  camp ; 
and  the  fleet,  which  had  been  left  in  the  open  roads,  suflered 
very  considerable  damage  from  the  first  tempest  that  burst 
upon  it.  The  Romans  had  to  reckon  themselves  fortunate 
in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  till  they  had  be- 
stowed the  necessary  repairs  on  the  ships,  and  in  regaining 
with  these  the  Gallic  coast  before  the  bad  season  of  the 
year  came  on. 

Caesar  himself  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of 
this  expedition  undertaken  inconsiderately  and  with  inade- 
^^_^  quale  means,  that  he  immediately  (in  the  winter 

of  699-700)  ordered  a  transport  fleet  of  800 
sail  to  be  fltted  out,  and  in  the  spring  of  700 
Biuled  a  second  time  for  the  Kentish  coast,  on  this  occasion 
with  five  legions  and  2,000  cavalry.  The  forces  of  the 
Britons,  assembled  this  time  also  on  the  shore,  retired  be- 
fore the  mighty  armada  without  risking  a  battle;  Caesar 
immediately  set  out  on  his  march  into  the  interior,  and 
after  some  successful  conflicts  crossed  the  river  Stour ;  but 
he  was  obliged  to  halt  very  much  against  his  will,  because 
the  fleet  in  the  open  roads  had  been  again  half  destroyed 
by  the  storms  of  the  Channel.     Before  they  got  the  ships 

iiie  Itian  port  (which  Strabo  /.  c,  is  probably  right  in  identifying  with 
that  from  which  the  infantry  crossed  in  the  first  voyage)  is  to  bi;  sought 
near  Ambleteuse  to  the  west  of  Cape  Gris  Nez,  and  the  cavalry- harbour 
aear  Ecale  (Wissant)  to  the  east  of  the  same  promontory,  and  that  the 
Isnding  took  place  to  the  eaiit  of  Dover  near  Walmer  Castle. 
Vor.  IV.— 14 
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drawn  up  upon  the  beach  and  the  extensive  arrange oientf 
made  for  their  repair,  precious  time  was  lost,  which  th€ 
Celts  wisely  turned  to  account. 

The  brave  and  cautious  prince  Cassivellaunus,  who  ruled 
in  what  is  now  Middlesex  and  the  surrounding 
^omT ^'  district — f(»rmerly  the  terror  of  the  Celts  to  th< 
south  of  the  Thames,  but  now  the  protector  and 
diampion  of  the  whole  nation — had  headed  the  defence  of 
the  land.  He  soon  saw  that  nothing  at  all  could  be  done 
with  the  Celtic  infantry  against  the  Roman,  and  that  the 
mass  of  the  general  levy — which  it  was  difficult  to  feed  and 
difficult  to  control — was  only  a  hindrance  to  the  defence ; 
he  therefore  dismissed  it  and  retained  only  the  war-chariots, 
of  which  he  collected  4,000,  and  in  which  the  warriors,  ac- 
customed to  leap  down  from  their  chariots  and  fight  on 
foot,  could  be  employed  in  a  two-fold  manner  like  the  bur- 
gess-cavalry of  the  earliest  Rome.  When  Caesar  was  once 
more  able  to  continue  his  march,  he  met  with  no  interrup- 
tion to  it ;  but  the  British  war-chariots  moved  always  in 
front  and  alongside  of  the  Roman  army,  induced  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  country  (which  from  the  absence  of  towns 
proved  no  great  difficulty),  prevented  the  sending  out  of 
detachments,  and  threatened  the  communications.  The 
Thames  was  crossed — apparently  between  Kingston  and 
Brentford  above  London — by  the  Romans ;  they  moved 
Ibrward,  but  made  no  real  progress ;  the  general  achieved 
no  victory,  the  soldiers  made  no  booty,  and  the  only  actual 
result,  the  submission  of  the  Trinobantcs  in  the  modem 
Essex,  was  less  the  effect  of  a  dread  of  the  Romans  than 
of  the  deep  hostility  between  this  canton  and  Cassivellau- 
DU8.  The  danger  increased  with  every  onward  step,  and 
the  attack,  which  the  princes  cf  Kent  by  the  orders  of  Cas^ 
sivellaunus  made  on  the  Roman  naval  camp,  although  it 
▼as  repulsed,  was  an  urgent  warning  to  turn  back.  The 
taking  by  storm  of  a  great  British  abatis,  in  which  a  multi- 
tude of  cattle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  furnished 
a  passable  conclusion  to  the  aimless  advance  ar  d  a  toler- 
able pretext  for  returning.     Cassivellaunua  was  sagaciousi 
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enough  not  to  drive  the  dangeroua  enemy  to  extremities. 
aad  promised,  as  Caesar  desired  him,  to  atttain  from  dift- 
turbing  the  Triaobantes,  to  pay  tribute  and  to  furnish  host- 
ages ;  nothing  was  said  of  delivering  up  arms  or  leaving 
behind  a  Roman  garrison,  and  even  those  promises  wen, 
it  may  be  presumeij,  so  lar  as  they  concerned  the  futurt 
neither  given  nor  received  in  earnest.  Afler  receiving  tbi 
hostages  Caesar  returned  to  the  naval  camp  and  thenoe  t^ 
GmiI.  If  he,  as  it  would  certainly  seem,  had  hoped  on  thii 
occasion  to  conquer  Britain,  the  scheme  was  totally  thwarted 
partly  by  the  wise  defensive  system  of  Cassivellaunus,  partly 
and  chiefly  by  the  unservioeableness  of  the  Italian  oared 
fleet  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea ;  for  it  is  certain  tiiat 
the  stipulated  tribute  was  never  paid.  But  the  immediate 
object — of  rousing  the  islanders  out  of  their  haughty  aa- 
curity  and  inducing  them  in  their  own  interest  no  longer  to 
ftliow  their  island  to  be  a  rendezvous  for  oontinental  emi- 
grants— seems  certainly  to  have  been  attuned  ;  at  least  no 
oomplaints  are  afUrwards  heard  as  to  the  bestowal  of  such 
protection. 

The  work  of  repelling  the  Germanic  invasion  and  of 
subduing  the  oontinental  Celts  was  completed. 
«r^u«       But  it  is  often  easier  to  subdue  a  free  nation 
^""°  than  to  keep  a  subdued  one  in  subjection.     The 

rivalry  for  the  hegemony,  by  which  more  even  than  by  the 
attacks  of  Rome  the  Celtic  nation  had  been  ruined,  was  in 
some  measure  set  aside  by  the  conquest,  inasmuch  as  the 
conqueror  took  the  hegemony  to  himself.  Separate  intoi^ 
Bsts  were  silent;  under  the  common  oppression  nt  any  rate 
they  felt  themselves  ngain  as  one  people ;  and  the  intinite 
value  of  that  which  they  had  with  indilTerence  giLmbled 
away  when  they  possessed  it — freedom  and  nationality-- 
was  now,  when  it  waa  too  lat«,  fully  appreciated  by  theit 
infmile  longing.  But  was  it  indeed  too  late  '  With  inrlig- 
oant  shame  they  confessed  to  themselves  that  a  nation, 
which  numbered  at  least  a  million  of  men  capable  of  arniit, 
a  nation  of  ancient  and  well-founded  warlike  renown,  hiMl 
allowed  the  yoke  to  be  imposed  oi:  it  by,  at  the  moal, 
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50,000  Homans.     The  submission  of  the  confeaeracy  ol 
central  Gaul  without  having  struck  even  a  blow ;  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Belgic  confederacy   without   having  don« 
more  than  merely  shown  a  wish  to  strike ;  the  heroic  fall 
on  the  other  hand  of  the  Nervii  and  the  Veneti,  the  saga 
djas  and  successful  resistance  of  the  Morini,  and  of  the 
Britons  under  Cassivellaunus — all  that  in  each  case  had 
been  done  or  neglected,  had  failed  or  had  succeeded — spur- 
red the  minds  of  the  patriots  to  new  attempts,  if  possible, 
more  united  and  more  successful.     Especially  among  the 
Celtic  nobility  there  prevailed  an  excitement,  which  seemed 
every  moment  as  if  it  must  break  out  into  a  general  insur- 
rection.    Even  before  the  second  expedition  to  Britain  in 
the  spring  of  700  Caesar  had  found  it  necessary 
to  go  in  person  to  the  Treveri,  who,  since  they 
had  compromised  themselves   in  the  Nervian  conflict  in 
607,  had  np  longer  appeared  at  the  general  diets 
and  had  formed  more  than  suspicious  connec- 
tions with  the  Germans  beyond  the  Rhine.     At  that  time 
Caesar  had  contented  himself  with  carrying  the  men  of 
most  note  among  the  patriot  party,  particularly  Indutio- 
marus,  along  with  him  to  Britain  in  the  ranks  of  the  Tre* 
rerian  cavalry -contingent ;  he  did  his  utmost  to  overlook 
the  conspiracy,  that  he  might  not  by  strict  measures  ripen 
it  into  insurrection.      But  when  the  Haeduan  Dumnorix, 
who  likewise  was  present  in  the  army  destined  for  Britain, 
nominally  as  a  cavalry  officer,  but  really  as  a  hostage,  per- 
emptorily refused  to  embark  and  rode  home  instead,  Caesar 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  have  him  pursued  as  a  deserter ; 
he  was  accordingly  overtaken  by  the  division  sent  afler  him 
and,  when  he  stood  on  his  defence,  was  cut  down 
(700).     That  the  most  illustrious  knight  of  the 
most  powerful  and  the  least  dependent  of  the  Celtic  can- 
Ions  should  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  Romans,  was  a 
thunder-clap  for  the  whole  Celtic  nobility  ;  every  one  who 
iTJis  conscious  of  similar  sentiments — ^aiid  they  formed  the 
great  majority — saw  in  that  catastrophe  the  picture  of  wbal 
was  in  store  for  himself. 
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If  patriotism  and  despair  hud  induced  the  heads  of  th« 
Celtic  nobility  to  conspire,  fear  and  self-defoiios 
now  drove  the  conspirators  to  strike.    In  the 
"^*  winter  of  700-701,  with   the  exception  of  a 

legion  stationed  in  Brittany  and  a  sec(»nd  in  the  very  un- 
settled canton  of  the  Carnutes  (near  Cbartres),  the  whole 
Roman  army  numbering  six  legions  was  encamped  in  Ibt 
Belgic  territory.  The  scantiness  of  the  supplies  of  grain 
had  induced  Caesar  to  station  his  troops  farther  apart  than 
he  was  otherwise  wont  to  do-— in  six  different  camps  con* 
structed  in  the  cantons  of  the  Bellovaci,  Ambiani,  Morini, 
Nervii,  Remi,  and  Eburones.  The  fixed  camp  placed  fiir- 
thest  towards  the  east  in  the  territory  of  the  Eburones, 
probably  not  far  from  the  later  Aduatuca  (the  modem 
Tongem),  the  strongest  of  all,  consisting  of  a  legion  under 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Caesar's  leaders  of  divi- 
sion, Quintus  Titurius  Sabinus,  besides  different  detach- 
ments led  by  the  brave  Lucius  Aurunculeius  Cotta*  and 
amounting  together  to  the  strength  of  half  a  legion,  found 
itself  all  of  a  sudden  surrounded  by  the  general  levy  of 
the  Eburones  under  the  kings  Ambiorix  and  Catuvolcus. 
The  attack  came  so  unexpectedly,  that  the  very  men  absent 
from  the  camp  could  not  be  recalled  and  were  cut  off  by 
the  enemy  ;  otherwise  the  immediate  danger  was  not  great, 
as  there  was  no  lack  of  provisions,  and  the  assault,  which 

*  That  Cotta,  although  not  lieutenant  general  of  Sabinus,  but  like 
him  legate,  was  yet  the  jouoger  and  less  noted  general  and  was  prob* 
ablj  directed  in  the  event  of  a  difference  to  yield,  may  be  infcircd  both 
froai  the  earlier  services  of  Sabinus  and  from  the  fact  that,  where  tlie 
two  are  mentioned  together  (iv.  22,  88 ;  ▼.  24,  26,  52 ;  vi.  82 ;  othct- 
wise  in  ri.  87)  Sabinus  regularly  takes  precedence,  as  also  from  the 
narrative  of  the  catastrophe  itself.  Besides  we  cannot  possibly  sup- 
pose that  Caesar  should  have  placed  over  a  camp  two  offic«irB  with  dqi!tl 
tuthority,  and  have  luade  no  arrangement  at  all  for  the  ca  *e  of  a  differ* 
ence  of  opinion.  Tbe  five  cohorts  are  not  counted  as  part  of  a  legion 
(oomp.  vi.  82,  33)  any  more  than  the  t>e1vc  cohorts  at  the  Rhine  bridgs 
(vL  29,  comp.  82,  33),  and  appear  to  have  consisted  of  detachments  of 
other  portiona  of  the  army,  which  had  been  assigned  to  reinforce  tUf 
mmp  situated  »sar«ft  to  the  Gennsiiii 
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the  Eburones  attempted,  recoiled  powerless  from  the  Ro 
man  intrenchmeots.  But  king  Ambiorix  informed  the  Ro- 
man commander  that  all  the  Roman  camps  in  Gaul  were 
similarly  assailed  on  the  same  day,  and  that  the  Romnni 
would  undoubtedly  be  lost  if  the  several  corps  did  not 
quickly  set  out  and  effect  a  junction  ;  that  Sabinus  had  the 
more  reason  to  make  haste,  as  the  Germans  too  from  be- 
yond the  Rhine  were  already  advancing  against  him  ;  that 
he  himself  out  of  friendship  for  the  Romans  would  prom- 
ise them  a  free  retreat  as  far  as  the  nearest  Roman  camp, 
only  two  days'  march  distant.  Some  things  in  these  state* 
ments  seemed  no  fiction  ;  that  the  little  canton  of  the  Ebn« 
rones  specially  favoured  by  the  Romans  (p.  304)  should 
have  undertaken  the  attack  of  its  own  accord  was  in  reality 
incredible,  and,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  effecting  a  com- 
munication with  the  other  far  distant  camps,  the  danger  of 
being  attacked  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  insurgents  and 
destroyed  in  detail  was  by  no  means  to  be  esteemed  slight ; 
nevertheless  it  could  not  admit  of  the  smallest  doubt  that 
both  honour  and  prudence  required  them  to  reject  the 
capitulation  offered  by  the  enemy  and  to  maintain  the  post 
entrusted  to  them.  Yet,  although  in  the  council  of  war 
numerous  voices  and  especially  the  weighty  voice  of  Lucius 
Avrunculeius  Cotta  supported  this  view,  the  commandant 
determined  to  accept  the  proposal  of  Ambiorix.  The  Ro- 
man troops  accordingly  marched  off  next  morning ;  but 
vhen  they  had  arrived  at  a  narrow  valley  about  two  miles 
(tom  the  camp  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  the 
Eburones  and  every  outlet  closed.  They  attempted  to  open 
a  way  for  themselves  by  force  of  arms ;  but  the  Eburones 
would  not  enter  into  any  close  combat,  and  contented  them- 
lulves  with  discharging  their  missiles  from  their  unassail- 
nblc  positions  into  the  dense  mass  of  the  Romans,  Be- 
uldered,  as  if  seeking  deliverance  from  treacliery  at  the 
hands  of  the  traitor,  Sabinus  reque&ced  a  conference  with 
Ambiorix ;  it  was  granted,  and  he  and  the  officers  accom- 
panying him  were  first  disarmed  and  then  slain.  After 
the  fall  of  the  commfoider  the  Eburones  threw  themselves 


from  all  sides  at  once  od  the  ezh^Miitei  and  despairing 
Romans,  and  broke  their  ranks ;  most  ot  them,  including 
Gotta  who  had  already  been  wounded,  met  theit  death  in 
this  attack ;  a  small  portion,  who  had  succeeded  m  regain* 
ing  the  abandoned  camp,  flung  themselves  on  their  •>wn 
■words  during  the  following  night  The  whole  corps  wm 
annihilated. 

This  success,  such  as  the  insurgents  themselves  had 
hardly  ventured  to  expect,  increased  the  excite 
^jj^**"  ment  among  the  Celtic  patriots  so  greatly  thai 
the  Romans  were  no  longer  sure  of  a  single  dis* 
trict  with  the  exception  of  the  Haedui  and  Remi,  and  the 
insurrection  broke  out  at  the  most  diverse  points.  First 
of  all  the  Eburones  followed  up  their  victory.  Reinforoed 
by  the  levy  of  the  Aduatuci,  who  gladly  embraced  the  op- 
portunity of  requiting  the  injury  done  to  them  by  Caesar, 
and  of  the  powerful  and  still  unsubdued  MenapH,  they  ap- 
peared in  the  territory  of  the  Nervii,  who  immediately 
joined  them,  and  the  whole  host  thus  swelled  to  60,000 
came  before  the  Roman  camp  formed  in  the  Nervian  can- 
ton. Quintus  Cicero,  who  commanded  there,  had  with  his 
weak  corps  a  difficult  position,  especially  as  the  besiegers, 
learning  from  their  foes,  constructed  ramparts  and  trenches, 
iestudines  and  moveable  towers  afler  the  Roman  fiishion, 
and  showered  fire-balls  and  burning  spears  over  the  straw- 
oovered  huts  of  the  camp.  The  only  hope  of  the  besi^ed 
rested  on  Caesar,  who  lay  not  so  very  far  off  with  three 
legions  in  his  winter  encampment  in  the  region  of  Amiens ; 
but — a  significant  proof  of  the  feeling  that  prevailed  in 
Graul — for  a  considerable  time  not  the  slightest  indication 
reached  the  general  either  of  the  disaster  of  Sabinus  or  of 
the  perilous  situation  of  Cicero. 

At  length  a  Celtic  horseman  from  Cicero's  camp  suo 
ceeded  in  stealing  through  the  enemy  to  Caesar. 
Beads  td  hit      On  receiving  the  startling  news  Caesair  imme^ 
"^  ^  diately  set  out,  although  only  with  two  weak 

legions,  together  numbering  about  7,000,  and  400  horse^ 
men ;  nevertheless  the  announcement  that  Caesar  was  ad 
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Fancing  sufficed  to  induce  the  insurgents  to  raise  the  sieges 
It  was  time ;  not  one  tenth  of  the  men  in  Cicero's  camp 
remained   unwounded.      Caesar,  asainst  \ihom 
raotbn  the  insurgent  armj  had   turned,  deceived    the 

*®  enemy,  in  the  way  which  he  had  already  on 

Beveral  occasions  successfully  applied,  as  to  his  strength ; 
under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  they  ventured 
an  assault  upon  the  Roman  camp  and  suffered  a  defeat.  It 
18  singular,  but  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  nation,  that  in 
consequence  of  this  ono  lost  battle,  or  perhaps  rather  in 
consequence  of  Caesar^s  appearance  in  person  on  the  scene 
of  conflict,  the  insurrection,  which  had  commenced  so  vic- 
toriously and  extended  so  widely,  suddenly  and  pitiably 
broke  off  the  war.  The  Nervii,  Menapii,  Aduatuci,  Ebu- 
rones,  returned  to  their  homes.  The  forces  of  the  mari- 
time cantons,  who  had  made  preparations  for  assailing  the 
legion  in  Brittany,  did  the  same.  The  Treveri,  through 
whose  leader  Indutiomarus  the  Eburones,  the  clients  vf  the 
powerful  neighbouring  canton,  had  been  chiefly  induced  to 
that  so  successful  attack,  had  taken  arms  on  the  news  of  the 
disaster  of  Aduatuca  and  advanced  into  the  territory  of  the 
Remi  with  the  view  of  attacking  the  legion  cantoned  there 
under  the  command  of  Labienus  ;  they  too  desisted  for  the 
present  from  continuing  the  struggle.  Caesar  not  unwil- 
lingly postponed  farther  measures  against  the  revolted  dis- 
tricts till  the  spring,  in  order  not  to  expose  his  troops  which 
had  siffered  much  to  the  whole  seventy  of  the  Gallic  win- 
ter, and  with  the  view  of  only  reappearing  in  the  field  when 
the  fitteen  cohorts  destroyed  should  have  been  replaced  in 
%n  imposing  manner  by  the  levy  of  thirty  new  cohort! 
which  he  had  ordered.  The  insurrection  meanwhile  pur 
sued  its  course,  although  there  was  for  the  moment  a  sus- 
pension of  arms.  Its  chief  seats  in  central  Gaul  were, 
partly  the  districts  of  the  Camutes  and  the  neighbourir.g 
Senones  (about  Sens),  the  latter  of  whom  drove  the  King 
^>pointed  by  Caesar  out  of  their  country  ;  partly  the  to* 
gion  of  the  Treveri,  who  invited  the  whole  Celtic  emigranti 
md  Uie  Germans  beyond  the  Rhine  to  take  part  in  the  im 
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pending  national  war,  aud  called  out  their  whole  force,  with 
a  view  to  advance  in  the  spring  a  second  lime  into  the  ter« 
ritory  of  the  Remi,  to  capture  the  corps  of  Labienus,  and 
to  secik  a  communication  with  the  insurgents  on  the  Seine 
•nd  Loire.  The  deputies  of  these  three  cantons  remained 
absent  from  the  diet  convoked  by  Caosar  in  central  6aul| 
and  thereby  declared  war  just  as  openly  as  a  part  of  the 
Belgic  cantons  had  done  by  the  attacks  on  the  campa  of 
Sabinus  and  Cicero. 

The  winter  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  Caesar  set  out 
with  his  army,  which  meanwhile  had  been  con- 
^^]l'  siderably  reinforced,  against  the  insurgents.  The 
attempts  of  the  Treveri  to  concentrate  the  re- 
volt had  not  succeeded ;  the  agitated  districts  were  kept  in 
cneck  by  the  marching  in  of  Roman  troops,  and  those  in 
open  rebellion  were  attacked  in  detail.  First  the  Nervii 
were  routed  by  Caesaf  in  person.  The  Senones  and  Car^ 
nutes  met  the  same  fate.  The  Menapii,  the  only  canton 
which  had  never  submitted  to  the  Romans,  were  compelled 
by  a  grand  attack  simultaneously  directed  against  them 
from  three  sides  to  renounce  their  long-preserved  freedom* 
Labienus  meanwhile  was  preparing  the  same  fate  for  the 
Treveri.  Their  first  attack  had  been  paralyzed,  partly  by 
the  refusal  of  the  adjoining  German  tribes  to  furnish  them 
with  mercenaries,  partly  bv  the  fact  that  Indutiomarus,  the 
soul  of  the  whole  movement,  had  fallen  in  a  skirmish  with 
the  cavalry  of  Labienus.  But  they  did  not  on  this  account 
abandon  their  projects.  With  their  whole  force  they  ap* 
peared  in  front  of  Labienus  and  waited  for  the  German 
bands  that  were  to  follow,  for  their  recruiting  agents  found 
a  better  reception  than  they  had  met  with  from  the  dwell- 
eis  on  the  Rhine,  among  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  interior 
%f  Germany  especially,  as  it  would  appear,  among  thts 
Chatti.  But  when  Labienus  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to 
avoid  these  and  to  march  o£f  in  all  haste,  the  Treveri  at- 
lackM  the  Romans  even  before  the  Germans  arrived  and 
in  a  most  unfavourable  spot,  and  wore  completely  defeated. 
Nothing  remained  for  the  Germans  who  came  up  to<^  i«t« 
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but  to  return,  nothing  tjr  the  Treverian  canton  but  to  suU 
mit ;  its  government  reverted  to  the  head  of  the  Romai 
parly  Cingetorix,  the  son-in-law  of  Indutiomarus.  M(Mt 
these  expeditions  of  Caesar  against  the  Menapii  and  of 
Labienus  against  the  Treveri  the  whole  Roman  army  wai 
again  united  in  the  territory  of  the  latter.  With  the  view 
^f  rendering  the  Germans  disinclined  to  come  back,  Caesar 
once  more  crossed  the  Rhine,  in  order  if  possible  to  strike 
A  vigorous  blow  against  the  troublesome  neighbours ;  but, 
as  the  Chatti,  faithful  to  their  tried  tactics,  assembled  not 
on  their  western  boundary,  but  &r  in  the  interior,  appar- 
ently at  the  Harz  mountains,  for  the  defence  of  the  land, 
he  immediately  turned  back  and  contented  himself  with 
leaving  behind  a  garrison  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine. 

Accounts  had  thus  been  settled  with  all  the  tribes  that 

took  part  in  the  rising;  the  Eburones  alone 
SpSSion^  were  passed  over  but  not  forgotten.  Since 
^TOTieS*      Caesar  had  met  with  the  disaster  of  Aduatuca, 

he  had  worn  mourning  and  had  sworn  that  he 
would  only  lay  it  aside  when  he  should  have  avenged  his 
soldiers,  who  had  not  fallen  in  honourable  war,  but  had 
been  treacherously  murdered.  Helpless  and  passive  the 
Eburones  sat  in  their  huts  and  looked  on,  as  the  neighbour- 
ing cantons  one  after  another  submitted  to  the  Romans,  till 
the  Roman  caralry  from  the  Treverian  territory  advanced 
through  the  Ardennes  into  their  land.  So  little  were  they 
prepared  for  the  attack,  that  the  cavalry  had  almost  seized 
the  king  Ambiorix  in  his  house ;  with  great  difficulty,  while 
his  attendants  sacrificed  themselves  on  his  behalf,  he  escaped 
into  the  neighbouring  thicket.  Ten  Roman  legions  soon  fol- 
lowed the  cavalry.  At  the  same  time  an  invitation  was 
issued  to  the  surrounding  tribes  to  hurt  the  outlawed  Ebu- 
rones and  pillage  their  land  in  concert  with  the  Roman 
soldiers;  not  a  few  complied  with  the  call,  including  even 
an  audacious  band  of  Sugambrian  horsemen  from  the  othei 
side  of  the  Rhine,  who  for  that  matter  treated  the  Rom  am 
no  better  than  the  Eburones,  and  had  almost  by  a  daring 
toup  de  main  surprised  the  Roman  camp  at  Aduatuca    Th« 
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fiite  of  th^  Eburones  was  dreadful.     However  they  might 
hide  themselves  in  forests  and  morasses,  there  vere  nior# 
hunters  than  game.     Many  put  themselves  to  death  like  th« 
grey-haired  prinoe  Catuvolcus ;  only  a  few  saved  life  and 
liberty,  but  among  these  few  was  the  man  whom  the  Ro> 
inuiis  sought  above  all  to  seize,  the  prince  Ambiorix  ;  with 
but  four  horsemen  he  escaped  over  the  Rhine.     This  e\e* 
cution  against  the  canton  which  had  transgressed  above  all 
the  rest  was  followed  in  the  other  districts  by  processes  of 
high  treason  against  individuals.     The  season  for  clemency 
was  past.     At  the  bidding  of  the  Roman  proconsul  the 
eminent  Cam u tic  knight  Acco  was  beheaded  by  Roman 
lictors  (701)  and  the  rule  of  the  fasces  was  thus 
formally  inaugurated.     Opposition  was  silent; 
tranquillity  everywhere  prevailed.     Caesar  went  as  he  was 
wont  towards  the  end  of  the  year  (701)  over 
the  Alps,  that  through  the  winter  he  might  ob- 
serve more  closely  the  daily-increasing  complications  in  ths 
capital. 

The  sagacious  calculator  had  on  this  occasion  miscalcu- 
lated. The  fire  was  smothered,  but  not  extin- 
Jj^^^  guished.  The  stroke,  under  which  the  head  of 
Acco  fell,  wjis  felt  by  the  whole  Celtic  nobility. 
At  this  very  moment  the  position  of  affairs  presented  bet- 
ter prospects  than  ever.  The  insurrection  of  the  last  win- 
ter had  evidently  failed  only  through  Caesar  himself  ap- 
pearing on  the  scene  of  action  ;  now  he  was  at  a  distance, 
detained  on  the  Po  by  the  imminence  of  civil  war,  and  the 
Gallic  army,  which  was  collected  on  the  upper  Seine,  was 
div  separated  from  its  dreaded  leader.  If  a  general  insur- 
rection now  broke  out  in  central  Gaul,  the  Roman  i^rmy 
might  be  surrounded,  and  the  almost  undefended  old  Ro* 
man  province  be  overrun,  before  Caesar  reappeared  beyond 
the  Alps,  even  if  the  Italian  complications  did  not  &lt€>* 
j^ether  prevent  him  from  further  concerning  himself  about 
Gaul. 

Conspirators  from  all  the  cantons  of  central  Gaul  assemr 
bled ;  the  CamuteB,  as  most  directly  affboted  by  the  execif 
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The  Cat  tion  of  Acco,  offered  to  take  the  lead.    On  a  net 

""***•  day  in   the  winter  of  701-702   the  Carnutian 


knights  Gutruatus  and  Conconnetoduninus  gave 
at  Cenabura  (Orleans)  the  signal  for  the  rising,  and  put  to 
death  all  the  Romans  who  happened  to  be  there.  The  mcfct 
vehement  agitation  seized  the  length  and  breadth  of  Gaul ; 
die  piitriots  everywhere  bestirred  themselves.  But  noth- 
ing stirred  tlio  nation  so  deeply  as  the  insurrection  of  tiie 

Arvemi.  The  government  of  this  community, 
^•▲rrer-      which  had  formerly  under  its  kings  been  the 

first  in  southern  Gaul,  and  had  still  after  the  fall 
of  its  princedom  occasioned  by  the  unfortunate  wars  against 
Rome  (iii«  204)  continued  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest,  most 
civilized,  and  most  powerful  in  all  Gaul,  had  hitherto  invio- 
lably adhered  to  Rome.  Even  now  the  patriot  party  in 
the  governing  common  council  was  in  the  minority ;  an 
attempt  to  induce  it  to  join  the  insurrection  was  in  vain. 
The  attacks  of  the  patriots  were  therefore  directed  against 
the  common  council  and  the  existing  constitution  itself; 
and  the  more  so,  that  the  change  of  constitution  which 
among  the  Arvernians  had  substituted  the  common  council 
for  the  prince  (p.  270)  had  taken  place  afler  the  victories 
of  the  Romans  and  probably  under  their  influence. 

The  leader  of  the  Arvernian  patriots  Vercingetorix,  one 

of  those  nobles  whom  we  meet  with  among  the 
^dngvto-     Celts,  of  almost  regal  authority  in  and  beyond 

his  canton,  and  a  stately,  brave,  sagacious  man 
to  boot,  left  the  capital  and  summoned  the  country  people, 
who  were  as  hostile  to  the  ruling  oligarchy  as  to  the  Rch 
mans,  at  once  to  re-establish  the  Arvernian  monarchy  and 
to  go  to  war  with  Rome.  The  multitude  quickly  joiaed 
him  ;  the  restoration  of  ^^he  throne  of  Luerius  and  Betuitus 
was  at  the  same  time  the  declaration  of  a  national  war 
against  Rome.  The  centre  of  unity,  from  the  want  of 
which  all  previous  attempts  of  the  nation  to  shake  off  the 
foreign  yoke  had  failed,  was  now  found  in  the  new  self 
nommated  king  of  the  Arvernians.  Vercingetorix  became 
Imt  the  Celts  of  the  continent  what  Cassivelxaunus  v^as  ^i 
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the  insular  Celts ;  the  feeling  strongly  pervaded  the  masses 
that  he,  if  any  one,  was  the  man  to  save  the  nation. 

The  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to  that  of  thf 
Spread  of  S®i»©  ^^^  rapidly  infected  by  the  insurrectioD| 
^iiiuar-       and  Vercingetorix  was  recognized  by  all  the  can* 

tons  there  as  commander-in-chief;  where  tlie 
eommon  council  made  any  difficulty,  the  multitude  coni« 
fielled  it  to  join  the  movement ;  only  a  few  cantons,  such 
as  that  of  the  Bituriges,  required  cornpul.vjon  to  join  it,  and 
these  perhaps  only  for  appearance'  sake.  The  insurrection 
found  a  less  favourable  soil  in  the  regions  to  the  east  of  the 
upper  Loire.  Everything  here  depended  on  the  Haedui; 
and  these  wavered.  The  patriotic  party  was  very  strong 
in  this  canton  ;  but  the  old  antagonism  to  the  hegemony  of 
the  Arvemians  counterbalanced  their  influence — to  the  most 
serious  detriment  of  the  insurrection,  as  the  accession  of 
the  eastern  cantons,  particularly  of  the  Sequani  and  Hel« 
vetii,  was  conditional  on  the  accession  of  the  Haedui,  and 
generally  in  this  part  of  Gaul  the  decision  rested  with 
them.  While  the  insurgents  were  thus  labouring  partly  i*) 
induce  the  cantons  that  still  hesitated,  especially  the  Hae 
dui,  to  join  them,  partly  to  get  possession  of  Narbo— one 
of  their  leaders,  the  daring  Lucterius,  had  already  appeared 
on  the  Tarn  within  the  limits  of  the  old  province — the  Ro« 

man  commander-in-chief  suddenly  presented  hini 
^'SuSS^     ®®^^  ^  ^^®  depth  of  winter,  unexpected  alike  by 

friend  and  foe,  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  He 
quickly  made  the  necessary  preparations  to  cover  the  old 
province,  and  not  only  so,  but  sent  also  a  eorps  over  the 
§now-covered  Cevennes  into  the  Arvernian  territory  ;  but 
he  could  not  rema  a  here,  where  the  accession  of  the  Ilac- 
dui  to  the  Gallic  alliance  might  any  moment  cut  him  off 
from  his  army  enca  jnped  about  Sens  aiid  Langres.  With 
all  secrecy  he  went  lo  Vienna,  and  thence,  attended  by  only 
a  few  horsemen,  through  the  territory  of  the  Haedui  to  his 
troops.  The  hopes,  which  had  induced  the  conspirators  to 
declare  themselves,  vanished  ;  peace  continued  in  Italy  and 
Gaesar  was  once  more  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
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But  Tihat  were  they  to  do?     It  was  folly  under  audi  oiP 
cumstanees  to  let  the  matter  come  to  the  deoi» 

piino?w»r.     ^^"^   ^^  arms;    for   these  had  already  decided 
irrevooably.     They  might  as  well  attempt  to 
shake  the  Alps  by  throwing  stones  at  them  as  to  shake  the 
legions  by  means  of  the  Celtic  bands,  whether  these  might 
be  congregated  in  huge  masses  or  sacrificed  in  detail  canton 
after  canton.     Vercingetorix  despaired  of  defeating  the  Ro- 
mans.    He  adopted  a  system  of  warfare  similar  to  that  by 
crhich  Cassivellaunus  had  saved  the  insular  Celts.     The  Ro- 
man infantry  was  not  to  be  vanquished  ;  but  Caesar's  cav- 
alry consisted  almost  exclusively  of  the  contingent  of  the 
Celtic  nobility,  and  was  practically  dissolved  by  the  general 
revolt.     It  was  possible  for  the  insurrection,  which  was  in 
hot  essentially  composed  of  the  Celtic  nobility,  to  develop 
such  a  superiority  in  this  arm,  that  it  could  lay  waste  the 
land  far  and  wide,  bum  down  towns  and  villages,  destroy 
the  magazines,  and  endanger  the  supplies  and  the  commu- 
nications of  the  enemy,  without  his  being  able  seriously  to 
hinder  it.     Vercingetorix  accordingly  directed  all  his  efforts 
to  the  increase  of  his  cavalry,  and  of  the  infantry-archera 
who  were  according  to  the  mode  of  fighting  of  that  time 
regularly  associated  with  it.    The  immense  and  selfk>bstruot'- 
ing  masses  of  the  militia  of  the  line  he  did  not  indeed  send 
home,  but  he  did  not  allow  them  to  face  the  enemy,  and 
attempted  to  impart  to  them  gradually  some  capacity  of 
intrenching,  marching,  and  manoeuvring,  and  some  percep 
tion  that  the  soldier  is  not  destined  merely  for  single  c«jm> 
bat.     Learning  from  the  enemy,  he  adopted  in  particular 
the  Romar  system  of  encampment,  on  which  depended  the 
If  hole  secret  of  the  tactical  superiority  of  the  Romans ;  for 
ill  consequence  of  it  every  Roman  corps  combined  all  the 
advantages  of  the  garrison  of  a  fortress  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  an  offensive  army.*     It  is  true  that  a  system  com- 

*  Thia,  it  is  trae,  was  ooly  possible,  so  long  as  offeusive  Treaponi 
ehiefly  aimed  at  cutticg  and  stabbing.  In  the  modern  mode  of  war 
Ikrc,  as  Napoleon  has  excellently  explained,  this  systera  has  becoraf 
faiapplicable.  because  with  our  offenflive  weapons  oprrating  from  a  db 
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pldtely  adapted  to  Britain  which  had  few  towns  and  to  its 
nide,  resolute,  and  on  the  whole  united  inhabitants  was  nol 
absolutely  transferable  to  the  rich  regions  on  the  Loire  and 
their  indolent  inhabitants  on  the  eve  of  utter  political  disso* 
Intion.  Vercingetorix  at  least  accomplished  this  much,  that 
they  did  not  attempt  as  hitherto  to  hold  every  town  with 
the  result  of  holding  none ;  they  agreed  to  destroy  the 
places  not  capable  of  defence  before  attack  reached  them, 
but  to  defend  with  all  their  might  the  strong  fortresses.  At 
the  same  time  the  Arvernian  king  did  what  he  could  to  bind 
to  the  cause  of  their  country  the  cowardly  and  backward 
by  stem  severity,  the  iiesitating  by  entreaties  and  represen- 
tations, the  covetous  by  gold,  the  decided  opponents  by 
force,  and  to  compel  or  allure  the  rabble  high  or  low  to 
some  manifestation  of  patriotism. 

Even  before  the  winter  was  at  an  end,  he  threw  himself 
on  the  Boii  settled  by  Caesar  in  the  territory  of 


of&estnig-  the  Ilaedui,  with  the  view  of  annihilating  these, 
almost  the  sole  trustworthy  allies  of  Rome,  be- 
fore  Caesar  came  up.  The  news  of  this  attack  induced 
Caesar,  leaving  behind  the  baggage  and  two  legions  in  the 
winter  quarters  of  Agedincum  (Sens),  to  march  immediate- 
ly and  earlier  than  he  would  doubtless  otherwise  have  done, 
against  the  insurgents.  He  remedied  the  sorely-felt  want 
of  cavalry  and  light  infantry  in  some  measure  by  gradually 
bringing  up  German  mercenaries,  who  instead  of  using 
their  own  small  and  weak  ponies  were  furnished  with  Ital- 
ian and  Spanish  horses  parti)  bought,  partly  procured  by 
requisition  from  the  officers.  Caesar,  after  having  caused 
Ceuabum,  the  capital  of  the  Carnutes,  which  had  given  the 
jignal  for  the  revolt,  to  be  pillaged  and  laid  in  ashes,  moved 
over  the  Loire  into  the  country  of  the  Bituriges.  He  there- 
by induced  Vercingetorix  to  abandon  the  siege  of  the  town 
of  the  Boii,  and  to  resort  likewise  to  the  Bituriges.  Here 
the  new  mode  of  warfare  was  first  to  be  tried.  By  order 
of  Vercingetorix  more  than  twenty  townships  of  the  Bitur> 

Unce  the  deployed  position  is  more  adyaDtage<^*i8  than  the  cononntn 
led.     In  Caesar^^  time  the  reverse  was  the  case 
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ges  peri^ned  iii  the  flames  on  one  day  ;  the  general  decreed 
a  similar  self^evastation  as  to  the  neighbouring  cantons,  so 
fiur  as  they  could  be  reached  by  the  Roman  foraging  par« 
ties. 

According  to  his  intention,  Avaricum  (Bourges),  the 
fumKrhe-  ^'^^  ^^^  strong  capital  of  the  Bituriges,  was  to 
AmAvari-  meet  the  same  fate;  but  the  majority  of  the 
war-council  yielded  to  the  suppliant  entreaties 
of  the  Biturigian  authorities,  and  resolved  rather  to  defend 
that  city  with  all  their  energy.  Thus  the  war  was  concen- 
trated in  the  first  instance  around  Avaricum.  Vercingeto- 
rix  placed  his  infantry  amidst  the  morasses  adjoining  the 
town  in  a  position  so  unapproachable,  that  even  without 
being  covered  by  the  cavalry  they  needed  not  to  fear  the 
attack  of  the  legions.  The  Celtic  cavalry  covered!  all  the 
roads  and  obstructed  the  communication.  The  town  was 
strongly  garrisoned,  and  the  connection  between  it  and  the 
army  before  the  walls  was  kept  open.  Caesar's  position 
was  very  awkward.  The  attempt  to  induce  the  Celtic  in- 
fantry to  fight  was  unsuccessful ;  it  stirred  not  from  its  un- 
assailable lines.  Bravoly  as  his  soldiers  in  front  of  the 
town  trenched  and  fought,  the  besieged  vied  with  them  in 
ingenuity  and  courage,  and  they  had  almost  succeeded  in 
setting  fire  to  the  siege  apparatus  of  their  opponents.  The 
task  withal  of  supplying  an  army  of  nearly  60,000  men 
with  provisions  in  a  country  devastated  far  and  wide  and 
scoured  by  far  superior  bodies  of  cavalry  became  daily 
more  difficult.  The  slender  stores  of  the  Boii  were  soon 
used  up ;  the  supply  promised  by  the  Haedui  failed  to  ap- 
pear ;  the  corn  was  already  consumed,  and  the  soldiei  was 
placed  exclusively  on  fiesh-rations.  But  the  moment  was 
approaching  when  the  town,  with  whatever  contempt  of 
doiith  the  garrison  fought,  could  be  held  no  longer.  Still  it 
was  not  impossible  to  withdraw  the  troops  secretly  by 
night  and  to  destroy  the  town,  before  the  enemy  occupied 
it.  Vcrcingetorix  made  arrangements  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  cry  of  distress  raised  at  the  moment  of  evacuation  hj 
the  women  and  children  lefl  behind  attracted  the  attention 
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of  the  Romans ;  the  departure  iqiscarried.     On  the  follow* 

ing  gloomy  and  rainy  day  the  Romans  scaled  th« 

^^2^|^2|S^      walls,  and,  exasperated  by  the  obstinate  defence, 

spared  neither  age  nor  sex  in  the   conquered 

town.    The  ample  stores,  which  the  Celts  had  accumulates^ 

in  it,  were  welcome  to  the  starved  soldiers  of  Caesa: 

With  the  capture  of  Avaricum  (spring  of  702) 

a  first  success  had  been  achieved  over  the  insur* 

rection,  and  according  to  former  experience  Caesar  might 

well  expect  that  it  would  now  dissolve,  and  that  it  would 

only  be  requisite  to  deal  with  the  cantons   individually. 

After  he  had  therefore  shown  himself  with  his  whole  army 

in  the  canton  of  the  Haedui  and  had  by  this  imposing  d» 

monstration   compelled  the  patriot  party   agitating  there 

OMeardi-       ^  ^^P  themselves  quiet  at  least  for  the  mo- 

▼w~hi«         ment,  he  divided  his  army  and  sent  Labienua 

back  to  Agedincum,  that  in  combination  with 

the  troops  lefb  there  he  might  at  the  head  of  four  legions 

suppress  the  movement  in  the  territory  of  the  Carnutes 

and  Senones,  who   on   this  occasion  once  more  took  the 

lead ;   while  he   himself  with  the   six   remaining  legions 

turned  to  the  south  and  prepared  to  carry  the  war  into 

the  Arvernian   mountains,   the  proper  territory   of  Ver- 

cingetorix. 

Labienus  moved  from  Agedincum  up  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine  with  a  view  to  possess  himself  of  Lu- 
tMforeLu-      tctia  (Paris),  the  town  of  the  Parisii  situated  on 
*****'  an  island  in  the  Seine,  and  from  this  well  se- 

cured position  in  the  heart  of  the  insurgent  ccmntry  to 
reduce  it  again  to  subjection.  But  beliind  Melodunum 
(Melun)  he  found  his  route  barred  by  the  wholo  army  of 
the  insurgeiiCs,  which  had  here  taken  up  a  position  between 
anassailable  morasses  under  the  leadership  of  the  aged 
Camulogenus.  Labienus  re*;reated  a  certain  distance,  cross* 
e<i  lh(  Seine  at  Melodunum^  and  moved  up  its  right  bank 
unhindered  towards  Lutetia ;  Camulogenus  caused  this  tow& 
to  be  burnt  and  the  bridges  leading  to  the  lefl  bank  to  be 
broken  down,  and  took  up  a  {.  ^sition  over  against  Labieniu^ 
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lich  the  lott#r  could  neither  bring  him  m>  Imltla  ncM 
a  pa'^sage  under  the  ejes  of  the  husiile  army. 
he  Roman  main  army  in  its  turn  ndvniioc)  along  tha 

Allier  down  into  thn  cantna  of  tlie  Arvenii. 
r-         Vercirgetorix    attempted    to    prevent   it  from 

crossing  to  the  left  bank  uf  the  Allier,  bat 
r  orerrcaeiied  him  trad  after  some  days  atocul  beforu 
Lrverninn  capital  Gergovia.*  Verrangetorix  however, 
less  even  while  he  waa  confronting  Caesar  on  the  Al- 
loi)  caused  sufficient  stores  to  be  Dollect«d  in  Gergovia 
fixed  eamp  provided  with  strong  stone  ramparts  to  be 
ructed  for  his  troops  in  front  of  the  wslls  of  the  town, 
1  WHS  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  pretty  steep  hill ; 
IS  he  had  a  sufficient  start,  hu  arrived  before  Capunr  at 
■>via  and  awaited  the  attack  in  the  fortified  camp  under 

the  wall  of  the  fortress.  Caesar  with  his  uom- 
"^        paratively  weak  army  could  neither  regularly 

besiege  the  place  nor  iiveii  suHieiuntly  blockailn 
B  pitched  his  camp  below  the  rising  ground  occupied 
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had  ordered  to  Grergovia,  had  011  the  march  been  icduoed 
hy  its  officers  to  declare  for  the  insurgents ;  at  the  same 
time  they  had  begun  in  the  canton  itself  to  plunder  and 
kill  the  Romans  settled  there.  Caesar,  who  had  gone 
inth  two-thirds  of  the  blockading  army  to  meet  that  corps 
:>f  the  Haedui  which  was  being  brought  up  to  Gergoviai 
had  by  his  sudden  appearance  recalled  it  to  nominal  oW- 
dience ;  but  it  was  more  than  ever  a  hollow  and  fragile  re* 
lation,  the  continuance  of  which  had  been  almost  too  dearly 
purchased  by  the  great  peril  of  the  two  legions  left  behind 
in  front  of  Gergovia.  For  Vercingetorix,  rapidly  and  reso- 
lutely availing  himself  of  Caesar's  departure,  had  during 
his  absence  made  an  attack  on  them,  which  had  well  nigh 
ended  in  their  being  overpowered,  and  the  Roman  camp 
being  taken  by  storm.  Caesar's  unrivalled  celerity  alone 
averted  a  second  catastrophe  like  that  of  Aduatuca.  Though 
the  Haedui  made  once  more  fair  promises,  it  might  be  fore- 
seen that,  if  the  bl()ckade  should  still  be  prolonged  without 
result,  they  would  openly  range  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  insurgents  and  would  thereby  compel  Caesar  to  raisi; 
it ;  for  their  accession  would  interrupt  the  communication 
between  him  and  Labienus,  and  expose  the  latter  especially 
in  his  isolation  to  the  greatest  peril.  Caesar  was  resolved 
not  to  let  matters  come  to  this  pass,  but,  however  painful 
and  even  dangerous  it  was  to  retire  from  Gergovia  without 
having  accomplished  his  object,  nevertheless,  if  it  must  be 
done,  rather  to  set  out  immediately  and  by  marching  into 
the  canton  of  the  Haedui  to  prevent  at  any  cost  their  for^ 
roal  desertion. 

Before  entering  however  on  this  retreat,  which  was  far 
from  agreeable  to  his  quick  and  sanguine  tem- 
Sa«db^  perament,  he  made  yet  a  last  attempt  to  free 
JjJ^^^  himself  from  his  painful  perplexity  bj  a  bril- 
liant success.  While  the  bulk  of  the  garrison 
Df  Gergovia  was  occupied  in  entrenching  the  side  on  which 
the  assault  was  expected,  the  Roman  general  watched  hij 
opportunity  to  surprise  another  access  less  conveniently 
lituated  but  at  the  moment  left  bare.     In  reality  the  Ro 
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.(iroiiug  oolinntia  scaled  the  camp-wall,  nod  occupied 
west  quarti<rs  of  Iho  camp;  but  the  whule  garrlBon 
ready  ainrtned,  and  owing  t>i  the  small  dlstanoes  Ca«> 
□d  it  not  advisable  ti>  risk  the  HeL-und  OHsauIt  on  th* 
ill.  He  pave  Ihe  signal  for  reii-cat;  but  Iho  for*^ 
egioiis,  carried  away  by  the  impetuoBity  i-f  victory 
lot  or  did  not  wish  to  hear,  and  pushed  forward  with- 
Iting,  up  to  the  city-wall,  Bonie  even  into  the  city, 
issca  more  and  more  dense  threw  themsi'lvea  iii  front 
intruders;  the  foremost  fell,  the  columns  stopped; 

centurions  and  legionaries  fought  with  the  moat  d» 
tnd  heroic  courage ;  the  assailuuts  were  chased  with 
msiderable  loss  out  of  the  town  and  down  the  bill, 
the  troops  stationed  by  Caesar  in  the  plain  received 
knd  prevented  greater  mischief.     The  expectwl  nap- 

Gergovift  hud  been  converted  into  a  defeat,  and  the 
irable  loss  in  killed  and  wounded — there  witc  wjuiit- 
'  soldiers  that  bad  fallen,  including  46  cejituriims — 
i  leaitt  part  uf  tbu  misfortune. 
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also  took  oocasion  to  carry  off  the  depftts  of  :hc  aiioy  of 
Caesar  at  Noviodunum  on  the  Loire,  whereby  the  chevta 
and  magazines,  a  number  of  fresh  horses,  and  all  the  ho8t> 
i^es  funiished  to  Caesar,  fell  into  the  hands  of  v.ie  insur- 
gents.  It  was  of  at  least  equal  importance,  that 
SwB&gaa.  01^  ^^^^  news  the  Belgae,  who  bad  hitherto  kept 
aloof  from  the  whole  movement,  began  to  bestir 
themselves.  The  powerful  canton  of  the  Bellovaci  rose 
with  the  view  of  attacking  in  the  rear  the  corps  of  Labie* 
BUS,  while  it  confronted  at  Lutetia  the  levy  of  the  surround- 
ing cantons  of  central  Gaul.  Everywhere  else  too  men 
were  taking  to  arms ;  the  strength  of  patriotic  enthusiasm 
carried  along  with  it  even  the  most  decided  and  most 
fiivoured  partisans  of  Home,  such  as  Commius  king  of  the 
Atrebates,  who  on  account  of  his  faithful  services  had  re* 
oeived  from  the  Romans  important  privileges  for  his  com* 
munity  and  the  hegemony  over  the  Morini.  The  thteads 
of  the  insurrection  ramified  even  into  the  old  Roman  pror- 
ince :  they  cherished  the  hope,  perhaps  not  without  ground, 
of  inducing  the  Allobroges  themselves  to  take  arms  against 
t4ie  Romans.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  Remi  and 
of  the  districts— -dependent  immediately  on  the  Remi— of 
the  Suessiones,  Leuci,  and  Lingones,  whose  peculiar  isola- 
tion was  not  affected  even  amidst  this  general  enthusiasm, 
the  whole  Celtic  nation  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhhie  was 
DOW  in  reality,  for  the  first  and  for  the  last  time,  in  arms 
for  its  freedom  and  nationality ;  whereas,  singularly  enough, 
the  whole  German  communities,  who  in  the  former  strug- 
gles had  held  the  foremost  rank,  kept  aloof.  In  fact,  the 
Treveri,  and  as  it  would  seem  the  Menapii  also,  were  pre- 
vented by  their  feuds  with  the  Germans  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  national  war. 

It  was  a  grave  and  momentous  crisis,  when  after  th« 
retreat  from  Gergovia  and  the  loss  of  Noviodu* 
JJJSVf  w«r.     "^'^  A  council  of  war  was  held  in  Caesar's  head- 
quarters  r^arding    the  measures  now   to  b« 
adopted.      Various  voices  expressed  themselves  in  fay  fat 
of  a  retreat  over  the  Cevennes  into  the  old  Roman  proT 
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which  now  lay  open  on  all  sides  to  the  insurivutioit 
sertaiiily  was  in  urgent  need  of  tbe  Ifgiuna  that  had 
sent  from  Rome  primarily  for  ita  prolectiun.  Bui 
r  reji-cled  this  timid  strategy  suggested  nut  by  iht 
on  of  atTuirB,  but  by  government  instructions  uiid  ft-ii' 
iponsibility.  He  contented  himself  with  calling  the 
al  levy  of  the  Romnns  settled  in  the  province  to  arms, 
aving  tbe  frontiera  guarded  by  that  levy  to  the  best 

of  its  ability.  On  the  other  hand  he  himself  set 
rt<h      out  in  the  opposite  diroctinn  and  udwanced  by 

forced  mardies  to  Agedincum,  to  which  ho  or- 
Labienus  to  retreat  in  all  haste,  Th^  Celts  naturally 
TOured  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  two  Roman 
:B.  Labienus  might  by  crossing  the  Marne  and  march- 
jwn  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  have  reached  Agedin- 
where  he  had  left  his  reserve  and  his  baggage  ;  but  he 
■red  not  to  allow  the  Celts  again  to  witness  the  retreat 
aman  troops.  He  thereJbre  instead  of  crossing  the 
e  crossed  the  Seine  under  the  eyes  of  tbe  deluded 
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the  national  representatives  had  not  merely  declined  this 
and  confirmed  Vercingetorix  in  the  supreme  command,  but 
bad  also  adopted  his  plan  of  war  without  alteration.  It 
was  substantially  the  same  as  that  on  which  he  had  oper- 
ated at  Avaricum  and  at  Gorgovia.  As  the  base  of  the 
new  position  there  was  selected  the  strong  city  of  the  Mon- 
dubiiy  Alesia,  (A Use  Sainte  Reine  near  Semur  in  the  depart- 
ment C6te  d'Or)  *  and  another  entrenched  camp  was  con- 
structed under  its  walls.  Immense  stores  were  here  accu- 
mulated, and  the  army  was  ordered  thither  from  Gergovia, 
having  its  cavalry  raised  by  resolution  of  the  national 
assembly  to  15,000  horse.  Caesar  with  the  whole  strength 
of  his  army  afber  it  was  reunited  at  Agedincum  took  th^" 
direction  of  Besan9on,  with  the  view  of  now  approaching 
the  alarmed  province  and  protecting  it  from  an  invasion, 
for  in  fact  bands  of  insurgents  had  already  shown  them- 
aelves  in  the  territory  of  the  Helvii  on  the  south  slope  of 
the  Cevennes.  Alesia  lay  almost  on  his  way  ;  the  cavalry 
of  the  Celts,  the  only  arm  with  which  Vercingetorix  chose 
to  operate,  attacked  him  on  the  route,  but  to  the  surprise 
of  ail  was  worsted  by  the  new  German  squadrons  of  Cae- 
sar and  the  Roman  infantry  drawn  up  in  support  of  them. 
Vercingetorix  hastened  the  more  to  shut  himself  up  in 
Alesia;   and  if  Caesar  was  not  disposed  alto- 


fr^nt'of  gether  to  renounce  the  offensive,  no  course  was 


lefl  to  him  but  for  the  third  time  in  this  cam- 
paign to  proceed  by  way  of  attack  with  a  far  weaker  force 
against  an  army  encamped  under  a  well-garrisoned  and 
well*provisioned  fortress  and  supplied  with  immense  mass- 
es of  cavalry.  But,  while  the  Celts  had  hitherto 
JJjm^*  been  opposed   by  only  a  part  of  the  Roman 

legions,  the  whole  forces  of  Caesar  were  imited 
ill  the  lines  round  Alesia,  and  Vercingetorix  did  not  suo 
ceedy  as  he  had  succeeded  at  A  varicum  and  Gergovia,  in 

*  The  question  eo  much  discussed  of  late,  whether  Alesia  is  not 
rather  to  be  identified  with  Alaise  (26  kilometres  to  the  south  of  B^ 
■■1190D,  Dep.  Doubs),  his  been  rightly  answered  in  the  negative  bj  ali 
Jsdidoat  inquiren. 
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placing  hi?  infintry  under  the  protection  of  the  walls  of 
the  fortress  and  keeping  his  external  communications  opei 
fur  his  own  benefit  by  his  cavalry,  wh.le  he  intxjrrupted 
those  of  the  enemy.  The  Celtic  cavalry,  already  discour- 
aged by  that  defeat  inflicted  on  them  by  their  despised  op> 
ponents^  was  beaten  by  Caesar's  German  horse  in  every 
encounter.  The  line  of  circumvallation  of  the  besiegers 
ezten  ling  about  ten  miles  invested  the  whole  town,  includ- 
ing the  camp  attached  to  it.  Vercingetorix  had  been  pre- 
pared for  a  struggle  under  the  walls,  but  not  for  being  bo- 
sieged  in  Alesia ;  iU  that  point  of  view  the  accumulated 
stores,  considerable  as  they  were,  were  yet  far  from  suffi- 
cient for  his  army — which  was  said  to  amount  to  80,000 
infantry  and  15,000  cavalry — and  for  the  numerous  inhab- 
itants of  the  town.  Vercingetorix  could  not  but  perceive 
that  his  plan  of  warfare  had  on  this  occasion  turned  to  his 
own  destruction,  and  that  he  was  lost  unless  the  whole 
nation  hastened  up  to  the  rescue  of  its  blockaded  general. 
The  existing  provisions  were  still,  when  the  Roman  circum- 
vallation was  closed,  sufficient  for  a  month  and  perhaps 
something  more  ;  at  the  last  moment,  when  there  was  still 
free  passage  at  least  for  horsemen,  Vercingetorix  dismissed 
his  whole  cavalry,  and  sent  at  the  same  time  to  the  heads 
of  the  nation  instructions  to  call  forth  all  their  forces  and 
lead  them  to  the  relief  of  Alesia.  He  himself,  resolved  tc 
bear  in  person  the  responsibility  for  the  plan  of  war  which 
he  had  projected  and  which  had  miscarried,  remained  in  the 
fortress,  to  share  m  good  or  evil  the  fate  of  his  followers. 
But  Caesar  made  up  his  mind  at  once  to  besiege  and  to  be 
besieged.  He  prepared  his  line  of  circumvallation  for  «^<v 
fence  also  on  its  outer  side,  and  furnished  himself  with  prc»- 
yisions  for  a  longer  period.  The  days  passed ;  they  had  no 
longer  a  boll  of  ^rain  in  the  fortress,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  drive  out  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  perish 
miserably  between  the  entrenchments  of  the  Celts  and  of 
the  Romans,  pitilessly  rejected  by  both. 

At  the  last  hour  there  aopeared  behind  Caesar's  lines 
the  intcrminab/e  array  of  the  Celto-Belgio  relieving  army, 
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Attempt  «i     said  to  amount  to  250,000  infantry  and  8,000 

cavalry.  From  the  Channel  to  thf  Covennea 
the  insurgent  cantons  had  strained  every  neive  to  res- 
cue the  flower  of  their  patriots  and  the  general  of  their 
choice — the  Bellovaci  alone  had  answered  that  they  were 
d'f posed  to  fight  against  the  Romany  but  not  beyond 

their  own  bounds.  The  first  assault,  which  the 
2jJ^53iSr    hesieged  of   Alesia  and   the   relieving  troops 

without  made  on  the  Roman  double  line,  was 
repulsed ;  but,  when  ailer  a  day's  rest  it  was  repeated,  the 
Celts  succeeded — at  a  spot  where  the  line  of  cii-«'umvidla- 
tion  ran  over  the  slope  of  a  hill  and  could  be  assailed  from 
die  height  above — in  filling  up  the  trenches  and  hurling  the 
defenders  down  from  the  rampart.  Then  Labienus,  sent 
thither  by  Caesar,  collected  the  nearest  cohorts  and  threw 
himself  with  four  legions  on  the  foe.  Under  the  eyes  of 
the  general,  who  himself  appejired  at  the  most  dangerous 
moment,  the  assailants  were  driven  back  in  a  desperate 
hand-to-hand  conflict,  and  the  squadrons  of  cavalry  that 
came  with  Caesar  taking  the  fugitives  in  rear  completed  the 
defeat. 

It  was  more  than  a  great  victory ;  the  fate  of  Alesia, 

and  indeed  of  the  Celtic  nation,  was  thereby 
i^^«jj*<*p4*-    irrevocably  decided.     The  Celtic  army,  utterly 

disheartened,  dispersed  at  once  from  the  battle- 
field and  went  home.  Vercingetorix  might  perhaps  have 
even  now  taken  to  flight,  or  at  least  have  saved  himself  by 
•he  last  means  open  to  a  free  man  ;  he  did  not  do  so,  but 
declared  in  a  council  of  war  that,  since  he  had  not  succeed- 
ed in  breaking  off  the  alien  yoke,  he  was  ready  to  give  him- 
telf  up  as  a  victim  and  to  avert  as  far  as  possible  destruc- 
tion from  the  nation  by  bringing  it  on  his  own  head.  This 
was  done.  The  Celtic  officers  delivered  their  general — the 
solemn  choice  of  the  whole  nation — to  the  enemy  of  their 
country  for  such  punishment  as  might  be  thought  fit. 
Mounted  on  his  steed  and  in  full  armour  the  king  of  the 
Arvemians  appeared  before  the  Roman  proconsul  and  rode 
round  his  tribunal ;  then  he  surrendered  his  horse  and  arms. 
Vol.  IV.— 15 
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and  sat  dawn  in  slleace  oti  th(>  stepi  ut  Caesar' 

feet  (702).  Five  years  ttflerwa,rds  he  w:i8  1«J 
itnph  through  the  stri'ets  of  the  Italian  capital,  and, 
hia  conqueror  was  oflering  eoleron  thanks  to  the  god> 

on  the  summit  ofthe  Capitol,  VBreingttorin  wa* 
>-        beheaded  at  its  foot  as  guilty  of  high  Irenaoa 

against  the  Roman  nation.  As  after  a  day  of 
I  the  aun  breaks  through  the  douda  nt  ita  setting,  w 
y  bestows  on  nations  in  their  decline  a  last  great  man. 
Hannibal  stands  at  the  close  of  the  Phoenician  hi» 
and  Vercingctorix  at  the  close  of  the  Oltic  They 
not  able  to  save  the  nations  to  wblcli  they  belongw] 
1  foreign  yoke,  but  they  spared  them  the  last  remaiii- 
isgrace — an  inglorioiia  full.  Vercingetorix,  just  like 
irthaglnian,  was  obliged  to  pontend  not  merely  against 
iiblic  foe,  but  also  and  above  all  against  that  anti- 
lal  opposition  of  wounded  egotists  and  startled  eow- 
which  regularly  accompanies  a  di^enerate  civilization ; 
m  ton  u  nluce  in  historv  is  secured,  not  bv  bis  ballleu 
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encployed  its  last  breath  in  proclaiming  that  its  gieat  hi» 
rorioal  death-struggle  was  a  crime  against  its  oppressor. 
How  very  different  was  the  conduct  of  Hannibal  in  similar 
positions !  It  is  impossible  to  part  from  the  noble  king  of 
the  Arvemi  without  a  feeling  of  historical  and  human  sjni 
pathy  ;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  nation,  that  iti 
greatest  man  was  after  all  merely  a  knight. 

The  fall  of  Aleuia  and  the  capitulation  of  the  army  en- 
closed in  it  were  fearful  blows  for  the  Celtic  in 
^^j|^  surrection ;  but  blows  quite  as  heavy  had  be- 

fallen the  nation  and  yet  the  conflict  had  been 
renewed.  The  loss  of  Vercingetorix,  however,  was  irrepa- 
rable. With  him  unity  had  come  to  the  nation ;  with  him 
it  seemed  also  to  have  departed.  We  do  not  find  that  the 
Insurgents  made  any  attempt  to  continue  their  joint  defence 
and  to  appoint  another  generalissimo ;  the  league  of  patri- 
ots fell  to  pieces  of  itself,  and  every  clan  was  lefl  to  fight 
or  come  to  terms  with  the  Romans  as  it  pleased.  Natu- 
rally the  desire  after  rest  everywhere  prevailed.  Caesar 
too  had  an  interest  in  bringing  the  war  quickly  to  an  end. 
Of  the  ten  years  of  his  governorship  seven  had  elapsed, 
and  the  last  was  called  in  question  by  his  political  oppo 
nents  in  the  capital ;  he  could  only  reckon  with  some  de> 
gree  of  certainty  on  two  more  summers,  and,  while  his 
interest  as  well  as  his  honour  required  that  he  should  hand 
over  the  newly-acquired  regions  to  his  successor  in  a  condi- 
tion of  tolerable  peace  and  tranquillity,  there  was  in  truth 
but  scanty  time  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of  things.  To 
exercise  mercy  was  in  this  case  still  more  a  necessity  for 
the  victor  than  for  the  vanquished  ;  and  he  might  thank  his 
stars  that  the  internal  dissensions  and  the  easy  tempera- 
ment of  the  Celts  met  him  in  this  respect  half  way.  Where 
—as  in  the  two  most  eminent  cantons  of  central  Gaul,  those 
of  the  Haedui  and  Arverni — there  existed  a  strong  party 
well  disposed  to  Home,  the  cantons  obtained  immediately 
afler  the  fall  of  Alesia  a  complete  restoration  of  their  for* 
mer  relations  with  Rome  and  even  their  captives,  20,000 
in  number,  were  releaseil  without  ransom,  while  those  o/ 
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ther  clacs  passed  into  the  hard  bondage  of  the  vjctD 
legionaries.     The  greater  pnrlion  of  the  Giillio  dia- 
i  sutimltt*-'d  like  tlie  Daedui  and  Arverni  Ut  their  fiit«, 
illoTed  their  inevitable  punishment  to  he  inllicted  wilh> 
out  farther  resiKlaiioe.     But  not  a  (w  clung  in 
^         foolish  frivolity  or  eulltui  despair  to  thn  lost 
a-         eaiise,  til!  the  I^oman  troops  of  execution  ap- 
peared witliin  tbeir  borders.     Such  Mp<HJilion» 
were    in    the   winter  of   702-703    undertaken 
against  the  Biturige^  and  the  Cnmutes. 
lore  serious  resistance  waa  offered  by  the  Bellovael, 
who  in  the  previous  year  had  kept  nloof  from 
H^        the  relief  of  Aleeiu  ;  lliey  seem  to  hnvn  witihed 
to  show  that  their  absence  on  that  decisive  day 
tat  did  cot  proceed  from  want  of  (^urago  or  of  love 
-eedom.     The  Atrebates,  Ambiani,  Caletcs,  and  other 
ic  cantons  took  part  in  this  struggle ;  the  brave  king 
e  Atrebates  Gommius,  whose  accession  to  the  Inaur> 
an  the  Romans  had  least  of  all  forgiven,  and  against 
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ritory  of  the  outlawed  Eburones  was  once  more  traversed 
and  laid  waste.  Thus  the  last  resistance  of  the  Belgic  con 
federacy  was  broken.  The  maritime  cantons  still  made  an 
attempt  to  defend  themsdves  against  the  Koman  domin^** 
^^  ,  ^      tion  in  concert  with  their  neighbours  on   ths 

Loire.  Insurgent  bands  from  the  Andian,  Cai^ 
nutio,  and  other  surrounding  cantons  a&dembled  on  the 
lower  Loire  and  besieged  in  Lemonum  (Poitiers)  the  prince 
iii  the  Pictones  who  was  friendly  to  the  Romans.  But  hert 
too  a  considerable  Roman  force  soon  appeared  against  them ; 
the  insurgents  abandoned  the  siege,  and  retreated  with  the 
▼lew  of  placing  the  Loire  between  themselves  and  the  en» 
my,  but  were  overtaken  on  the  march  and  defeated ;  wher^ 
upon  the  Carnutes  and  the  other  revolted  cantons,  including 
even  the  maritime  ones,  sent  in  their  submission. 

The  resistance  was  at  an  end ;  save  that  an  isolated 

leader  of  free  bands  still  here  and  there  upheld 
Stani^'    ^^  national   banner.    The  bold  Drappes  and 

the  brave  comrade  in  arms  of  Vercingetorix 
Lucterius,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  army  united  on  the 
Loire,  gathered  together  the  most  resolute  men,  and  with 
these  threw  themselves  into  the  strong  mountain-town  of 
Uxellodunum  on  the  Lot,*  which  amidst  severe  and  fatal 
oonfliots  they  succeeded  in  sufficiently  provisioning.  In 
spite  of  the  loss  of  their  leaders,  of  whom  Drappes  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  and  Lucterius  had  been  cut  off  from 
the  town,  the  garrison  resisted  to  the  uttermost ;  it  was 
not  till  Caesar  appeared  in  person,  and  under  his  orders  the 
spring  from  which  the  besieged  derived  their  water  was 
diverted  by  means  of  subteiranean  drains,  that  the  fcrtress, 
the  last  stronghold  of  the  Celtic  nation,  fell.  To  dislin- 
guish  the  last  champions  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  Caosar 
ordered  that  the  whole  garrison  should  have  their  hands  cut 
off  and  should  then  be  dismissed,  each  one  to  his  home. 
Caesar,  who  felt  it  all-important  to  put  an  end  at  least  to 

*  This  is  Qfluallj^  sought  at  Capdenao  not  far  from  Flgeac ;  Golei 
has  recently  declared  himself  in  fayour  of  Luxech  to  th*  west  of  Gahor^ 
a  site  which  had  been  preyiously  suggested. 
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open  resistance  throughout  Gaul,  allowed  king  Commiut, 
who  still  held  out  in  the  region  of  Arras  and  maintained 
desultory  warfare  with  the  Roman  trocps  there  down  to  the 
winter  of  703-704,  to  make  his  peace,  and  even 
acquiesced  when  the  irritated  and  justly  dl»* 
trustful  man  haughtily  refused  to  appear  in  person  in  the 
Roman  camp.  It  is  very  probable  that  Caesar  in  a  similar 
way  allowed  himself  to  be  satisfied  with  a  merely  nominal 
submission,  perhaps  even  with  a  de  facto  armistice,  in  the 
less  accessible  districts  of  the  north-west  and  north-east  of 
Gaul.* 

Thus  was  Gaul— or,  in  other  words,  the  land  west  of 
Gaul  sub-  *^®  Rhine  and  north  of  the  Pyrenees — rendered 
gjd.  subject  after  only  eight  years  of  conflict  (696- 

703)  to  the  Romans.     Hardly  a  year  after  the 
full  pacification  of  the  land,  at  the  beginning  of 
705,  the  Roman  troops  had   to  be  withdrawn 
over  the  Alps  in  consequence  of  the  civil  war  which  at 
length  broke  out  in  Italy,  and  there  remained  nothing  but 
at   the   most   some   weak   divisions  of   recruits   in   Gaul. 
Nevertheless  the  Celts  did  not  again  rise  against  the  foreign 
yoke ;   and,  while  in  all  the  old  provinces  of  the  empire 
there  was  fighting  against  Caesar,  the  newly-acquired  coun- 
try alone  remained  continuously  obedient  to  its  conqueror. 
Even  the  Germans  did  not  during  those  decisive  years  re- 
peat their  attempts  to  conquer  new  settlements  on  the  lef\ 
bank  of  the  Rhine.     As  little  did  there  occur  in  Gaul  any 
national  insurrection  or  German  invasion  during  the  subse- 
quent crises,  although  these  offered  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunities.    If  disturbances  broke  out  anywhere,  such  as  the 
rising  of  the  Bellovaci  against  the  Romans   in 
708,  the  movements  were  so  isolated  and  so  jq^ 
connected  with  the  complications  in  Italy,  that  they  wore 
suppressed  without  material  diflliculty  by  the  Roman  gov- 

•  This  indeed,  as  may  readily  be  conceived,  is  not  lecorded  by 
Oaesar  himself;  but  an  intelligible  hint  of  it  is  given  by  Sallust  (Hut, 
L  9  Kritz),  although  he  wrote  as  a  partisan  of  Caesar.  Further  pioofii 
are  fumished  b?  (he  coins. 
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CTDors.  Certainly  this  state  of  peace  was  most  probably, 
jiist  as  was  tlie  peace  of  Spain  for  centuries,  purchased  by 
provisionally  allowing  the  regions  that  were  most  remote 
and  moat  strongly  pervaded  by  national  feeling — Brittany, 
the  districts  on  the  Scheldt,  the  region  of  iho  Pyrenees — to 
withdraw  themselves  de  facto  in  a  more  or  Icjes  definite 
manner  from  the  Roman  allegiance.  Nevertheless  the 
building  of  Caesar — ^however  scanty  the  time  which  he 
found  for  it  amidst  other  and  at  the  moment  still  more 
urgent  labours,  however  unfinished  and  but  provisionally 
rounded  off  he  may  have  lefb  it — ^in  substance  stood  the  test 
of  this  fiery  trial,  as  respected  both  the  repelling  of  the 
Grermans  and  the  subjugation  of  the  Celts. 

As  to  superintendence,  the  territories  newly  acquired 
Q^  t,^  by  the  governor  of  Narbonese  Gaul  remained 
**"»'  for  the  time  being  united  with  the  province  of 

Narbo ;  it  was  not  till  Caesar  gave  up  this  office 
(710)  that  two  new  governorships — Gaul  proper 
and  Belgia — were  fbrmed  out  of  the  territory  which  he  con- 
quered. That  the  individual  cantons  lost  their  political  in 
dependence,  was  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  conquest. 
They  became  throughout  tributary  to  the  Roman  commu- 
nity. Their  system  of  tribute  however  was,  of 
J^JJJ**""  course,  not  that  by  means  of  which  the  nobles 
and  financial  aristocracy  turned  Asia  to  profit- 
able account ;  but,  as  was  the  case  in  Spain,  a  tribute  fixed 
once  for  all  was  imposed  on  each  individual  community, 
and  the  levying  of  it  was  left  to  itself.  In  this  way  forty 
million  sesterces  (£400,000)  flowed  annually  from  Gaul 
Into  the  chests  of  the  Roman  government ;  which,  no  doubt, 
undertook  in  return  the  cost  of  defending  the  frontier  of  the 
Rhine.  Moreover,  the  masses  of  gold  accumulated  in  the 
temples  of  the  gods  and  the  treasuries  of  the  grandees  found 
their  way,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  Rome ;  when  Caesar 
offered  his  Gallic  geld  throughout  the  Roman  empire  and 
brought  such  masses  of  it  at  once  into  the  money  market 
that  gold  as  compared  with  silver  fell  about  25  per  oeatf 
we  may  guess  what  sums  Gaul  lost  through  the  war. 
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i  former  cantonal  constitutionB  with  their  hereditar} 
kings,  or  their  ruling  feud&i-uligurchies,  coDtin- 
'Z.  ucd  in  the  main  to  Bubsist  aft«r  the  conquert 
1^  and  even  tho  system  of  dieiitghip,  which  mad* 
uertflin  cantons  dependent  on  others  more  pcT- 
ras  not  Hboli^hed,  although  no  doubt  irith  th?  loss  of 
il  independence  its  edge  was  taken   off".     The  sole 

of  Caesar  was,  while  making  use  of  the  existing 
ic,  feiidftliat,  and  hegemonic  divisions,  to  arrange 
s  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  and  to  bring  everywhere 
iwer  Ihc  men  favourably  (Jispoeed  to  the  foreign  rule. 

spared  no  pains  to  iiirm  a  Roman  party  in  Gaul ; 
ve  rewards  in  money  and  specially  in  confiscated 

were  bestowed  on  his  adherents,  and  places  in  the 
m  council  and  the  first  offices  of  state  in  their  can- 
ere  pri>curcd  for  them  by  Caesar's  influence.  Those 
B  in  which  a  eiiificiently  strong  and  trustworthy  Ro 
arty  existei!,  such  as  the  Kami,  the  Lingones,  the 
i,  were  liivoured  by  the  bestowal  of  a  freer  comniu- 
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oircnmstanoes,  which  had  already  in  great  part  Romanized 
the  south  province,  to  produce  their  effect  likewise  in  the 
north ;  but,  like  a  genuine  statesman,  he  stimulated  tl^ 
natural  course  of  development  and  sought  to  shorten  as  &r 
as  possible  the  always  painful  period  of  transition.  To  faj 
nothing  of  the  admission  of  a  number  of  Celts  of  rank  into 
Roman  citizenship  and  even  of  several  perhaps  into  th€ 
Roman  senate,  it  was  probably  Caesar  who  introduced 
although  with  certain  reatrictions,  the  Liatin  instead  of  the 
native  tongue  as  the  official  language  within  the  several 
cantons  in  Gaul,  and  who  introduced  the  Roman  instead  of 
the  national  monetary  system  on  the  footing  of  reserving 
the  coinage  of  gold  and  of  denarii  to  the  Roman  authori« 
ties,  while  the  smaller  money  was  to  be  ccined  by  the  sev- 
eral cantons  but  only  for  circulation  within  the  cantonal 
bounds,  and  this  too  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  stand- 
ard. We  may  smile  at  the  Latin  jargon,  which  the  dwell- 
era  by  the  Loire  and  the  Seine  henceforth  employed  in  ao> 
cordance  with  orders ;  *  but  these  barbarisms  were  preg- 
nant with  a  greater  future  than  the  correct  Latin  of  the 
capit-al.  Perhaps  too,  if  the  cantonal  constitution  in  Gaul 
afterwards  appears  more  closely  to  approach  the  Italian 
urban  constitution,  and  the  chief  places  of  the  canton  aa 
well  as  the  common  councils  attain  a  more  marked  promi- 
nence in  it  than  was  probably  the  case  in  the  original  Celtic 
organization,  the  change  may  be  referred  to  Caesar.  No 
one  probably  felt  more  than  the  political  heir  of  Gaiua 
Gracchus  and  of  Marius,  how  desirable  in  a  military  aa 
well  as  in  a  political  point  of  view  it  would  have  been  to 
establish  a  series  of  Transalpine  colonies  as  bases  of  sup- 
port for  the  new  rule  and  centres  of  the  new  civilization. 
If  nevertheless  he  confined  himself  to  the  settlement  of  hii 
Celtic  or  German  horsemen  in  Noviodunum  (p.  295)  and 

*  Thus  we  read  on  a  $emUj  which  a  YergobretOB  of  the  Lezo^ 
(Lisieux,  dep.  Calvados)  caused  to  be  struck,  the  foUowiug  inscription : 
OiMtambot  Cattos  vercobreto  ;  aimissoa  (sic)  publictts  Lixovio,  The  oftev 
scarcely  legible  writing  and  the  incredibly  wretched  stamping  of  thest 
soins  are  in  excellent  harmony  with  tlieir  stammering  Iiatin. 

Vol.  IV.— 16* 
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t  of  the  Boii  in  thn  caiiUm  of  the  IWdui  (p  2»4)— 
Utter  settleineiit  alri^dy  rendered  quite  the  servici>( 
ioman  cciony  in  the  war  wilb  Vercirigetiirix — the  rea- 
OS  merely  that  his  farther  plans  did  not  permit  hitn 
t  the  plough  instead  of  the  sword  ititu  the  hands  of 
giona.  Wliat  he  did  in  later  years  for  the  old  Ruman 
]ce  io  this  respect,  will  ho  explained  in  its  own  plac»; 
irubablo  that  the  want  of  time  alone  prevented  him 
extending  the  aame  system  tu  the  regions  which  ha 
»ently  subdued. 

U  was  over  with  the  Celtic  nftlion.  Its  political  anni- 
hilation had  been  completed  by  Caeear ;  its  na- 
^p  tional  annihilation  was  begun  and  in  r^ular 
"*  progress.  This  was  no  aocideatal  destruction, 
such  OS  destiny  sometimes  prepares  even  for 
es  capable  of  development,  but  a  eelT'lncurred  and  in 
measure  historically  necessary  catastrophe.  The  very 
3  uf  the  last  war  provea  this,  whether  we  view  it  as  a 
\  or  in  detail.     When  the  establishment  of  the  foreign 
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Celts  of  the  continent  suffered  the  same  fate  at  the  handi 
of  the  Romans,  as  their  kinsmen  in  Ireland  suffer  down  to 
our  own  day  at  the  hands  of  the  Saxons — ^the  fate  of  be* 
coming  merged  as  a  leaven  of  future  development  in  a  pc 
litically  superior  nationality.  On  the  eve  of  parting  from 
this  remarkable  nation  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  attention 
to  the  &ct,  that  in  the  accounts  of  the  ancients  as  to  the 
Celts  on  the  Loire  and  Seine  we  fmd  almost  every  one  of 
the  characteristic  traits  which  we  are  accustomed  to  recog* 
nize  as  marking  the  Irish.  Every  feature  reappears :  the 
laziness  in  the  culture  of  the  fields ;  the  delight  in  tippling 
and  brawling ;  the  ostentation — we  may  recall  that  sword 
of  Caesar  hung  up  in  the  sacred  grove  of  the  Arvcrnians 
after  the  victory  of  Gergovia,  which  its  alleged  former 
owner  viewed  with  a  smile  at  the  consecrated  spot  and 
ordered  the  sacred  property  to  be  carefully  spared ;  the 
language  full  of  comparisons  and  hyperboles,  of  allusions 
and  quaint  turns  ;  the  droll  humour — an  excellent  example 
of  which  was  the  rule,  that  if  any  one  interrupted  a  per^ 
son  speaking  in  public,  a  substantial  and  very  visible  hole 
should  be  cut,  as  a  measure  of  police,  in  the  coat  of  the 
disturber  of  the  peace ;  the  hearty  delight  in  singing  and 
reciting  the  deeds  of  past  ages,  and  the  most  decided  talent 
for  rhetoric  and  poetry ;  the  curiosity — no  trader  was 
allowed  to  pass,  before  he  had  told  in  the  open  street  what 
he  knew,  or  did  not  know,  in  the  shape  of  news — ^and  the 
extravagant  credulity  which  acted  on  such  accounts,  for 
which  reason  in  the  better  regulated  cantons  travellers  wert 
prohibited  on  pain  of  severe  punishment  from  com  muni- 
eating  unauthenticated  reports  to  others  than  the  public 
magistrates ;  the  childlike  piety,  which  sees  in  whe  priest  a 
&ther  and  asks  him  for  his  advice  in  all  things ;  the  unsur* 
passed  fervour  of  national  feeling,  and  the  closeness  witli 
which  those  who  are  fellow-countrymen  cling  together 
almost  like  one  family  in  opposition  to  the  stranger ;  the 
inclination  to  rise  in  revolt  under  the  first  chance  leader 
that  presents  himself  and  to  form  bands,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  utter  incapacity  to  preserve  a  self-reliant  courage 
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J'  remote  from  presumption  jnd  from  pusillanimity,  U 
vo  the  right  time  for  wuiting  nnd  for  «trilcJiig,  X\i  iittaii 
m  barely  to  tolerate  any  organization,  any  sort  of 
nilitary  or  political  dlsoipline.  It  is,  and  remains,  n'. 
ics  »nd  places  the  same  indolent  and  poeiicul,  irnso 
od  fen?id,  inquiaiti»e,  credulous,  omiublc,  clevnr,  l>u' 
politjcol  point  of  view — thoroughly  useless  naljon ; 
erefore  ita  fate  has  been  always  and  everywhere  the 

t  the  fact,  that  this  great  people  was  ruined  by  the 

^_  Transalpine  wars  of  Caesar,  was  not  thu  most 
important  reauk  of  that  grand  enterprise;  Ikr 
more  momuiilous  than  the  negative  was  the 
positive  rosult.     It  hardly  ndmita  of  a  doubl 

!*  the  rule  of  the  senate  had  prolonged  its  ai'mblanoa 
for  some  generationa  linger,  the  migrotiou  of  peo- 

s  it  is  called,  would  have  occurred  four  hundred  yean 
than  it  did,  and  would  have  oueurrcd  at  a  time  when 

lian  civilization  had  not  become  naturalized  GJthor  In 
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for  the  Romanizing  of  the  regions  of  the  West.  It  was 
only  a  late  posterity  that  perceived  the  meaning  of  those 
expeditions  to  England  and  Germany,  so  inconsiderate  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  and  so  barren  of  immediate  result 
An  immense  circle  of  peoples,  whose  existence  and  condi- 
f?on  hitherto  were  known  barely  through  the  reports— 
Diingliug  some  truth  with  much  fiction^-of  the  mariner  and 
th*!i  trader,  was  disclosed  by  this  means  to  the  Greek  and 
Roman  world.  "  Daily,"  it  is  said  in  a  Roman  writing  of 
May  698,  "  the  letters  aud  messages  from  Gaul 
are  announcing  names  of  peoples,  cantons,  and 
regions  hitherto  unknown  to  us."  This  enlargement  of  the 
historical  horizon  by  the  expeditions  of  Caesar  beyond  the 
Alps  was  as  much  an  event  in  the  world's  history  as  the 
exploring  of  America  by  European  bands.  To  the  narrow 
circle  of  the  Mediterranean  states  were  added  the  peoples 
of  central  and  northern  Europe,  the  dwellers  on  the  Baltic 
and  North  seas ;  to  the  old  world  was  added  a  new  one^ 
which  thenceforth  was  influenced  by  the  old  and  influenced 
it  in  turn.  What  the  Gothic  Theodoric  afterwards  succeed- 
ed in,  came  very  near  to  being  already  carried  out  by  Ario« 
vistus.  Had  it  so  happened,  our  civilization  would  have 
hardly  stood  in  any  more  intimate  relation  to  the  Romano- 
Greek  than  to  the  Indian  and  Assyrian  culture.  That  there 
is  a  bridge  connecting  the  past  glory  of  Hellas  and  Rome 
with  the  prouder  fabric  of  modern  history ;  that  Western 
Europe  is  Romanic,  and  Germanic  Europe  classic;  that  the 
names  of  Themistodes  and  Scipio  have  to  us  a  very  differ- 
ent sound  from  those  of  Asoka  and  Salmanassar;  that 
Homer  and  Sophocles  are  not  merely  like  the  Vedas  and 
Kalidasa  attractive  to  the  literary  botanist,  but  bloom  for 
us  in  our  own  garden — all  this  is  the  work  of  Caesar ;  and, 
while  the  creation  of  his  great  predecessor  in  the  East  has 
been  almost  wholly  reduced  to  ruin  by  the  tempests  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  structure  of  Caesar  has  outlasted  thoES 
tho\<o<inds  of  years  which  have  changed  religion  and  polity 
for  the  human  race  and  even  shifted  the  centre  of  civilize 
tion  iiAelf,  and  it  stands  erect  for  what  we  may  term  oer 
petuity. 
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I  complete  this  skelcii  of  the  relations  of  Rome  U 
tlie  peoples  of  tlic  North  at  this  period,  it  r^ 
jis  mains  that  we  cas<t  u  gliiiuii^  nt  the  counti'iea 
wbich  stretch  to  the  curlh  of  the  Italian  and 
peninsulas,  from  tho  e^ources  (if  the  Rhine  to  ihe 
Sea,  It  ia  true  that  the  torch  of  history  duos  noi 
ne  the  mighty  stir  and  turmoil  of  peoples  whit'h  prub> 
irevailed  at  that  time  tliere,  and  the  solitary  gleanis 
lit  that  fall  on  this  region  arc,  like  a  faint  gtininier 
t  deep  darkness,  more  fitted  to  bewilder  than  to  en- 
n.  Bui  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  indi(»1e  also 
ips  in  the  record  of  the  history  of  nations  ;  he  may 
lem  it  beneath  him  to  mention,  by  the  side  iif  Caesar's 
ficent  systeni  ol'  defence,  the  paltry  arrangements  by 
the  generals  of  the  senate  pnifcsscd  Ui  protect  on 
de  the  frontier  of  tlje  empire, 

5rth-eaat«m  Italy  was  still  us  before  {iii,  212)  left  ex- 
posed to  the  attucka  of  the  Alpine  tribes.     The 
""'     strong  Roman   army  encamped  at  Aquileia  in 
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refused  to  surrender,  they  fell  into  a  quarrel  with  the  Ro^ 
mans,  and  defeated  the  general  levy  which  Caesar  called 
forth  against  them ;  a  defeat  which  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  prevented  him  from  avenging.  Partly  on  this 
account  Dalmatia  became  in  that  war  a  rendezvous  of  the 
party  hostile  to  Caesar,  and  the  inhabitants  in  concert  with 
the  Pompeians  and  with  the  pirates  offered  an  energetic  re* 
sistanoe  to  the  generals  of  Caesar  both  by  land  and  by 
water. 

Lastly  Macedonia  along  with  Epirus  and  Hellas  lay  in 
^^^  greater  desolation  and  decay  than  almost  any 

other  part  of  the  Roman  empire.    Dyrrhachium, 
Thessalonica,  and  Byzantium  had  still  some  trade  and  com- 
merce ;    Athens  attracted   travellers  and   students  by  its 
name  and  its  philosophical  school ;  but  on  the  whole  there 
lay  over  the  formerly  populous  little  towns  of  Hellas,  and 
her  sea-ports  once  swarming  with  men,  the  calm  of  the 
grave.     But  if  the  Greeks  stirred  not,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  hardly  accessible  Macedonian  mountains  on  the  other 
hand  continued  after  the  old  fashion  their  predatory  raidf 
and  feuds :  for  instance  about  697-698  Asraeans 
and  Dolopians  overran  the  Aetolian  towns,  and 
in  700  the  Pirustae  dwelling  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Drin  overran  southern  lllyria.     The  neighbouring  peo- 
ples did  likewise.     The  Dardani  on  the  northern  frontier 
■8  well  as  the  Thracians  in  the  east  had  no  doubt  been 
humbled  by  the  Romans  in  the  eight  years'  conflicts  from 
676  to  683 ;  the  most  powerful  of  the  Thracian 
princes,  Cotys,  the  ruler  of  the  old  Odrysiau 
kingdom,  was  thenceforth  numbered  among  the  client  kings 
of  Rome.     Nevertheless  the  pacified  land  had  still  as  be- 
fore to  suffer  invasions  from  the  north  and  east.     Tbe  gov- 
ernor Gains  Antonius  was  severely  handled  both  by  the 
Dardani  and  by  the  tribes  settled  in  the  modern  Dobrud* 
scha,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  dreaded  Bastarnae  brought 
up  from  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Danube,  inflicted  on  him  an 
important   defeat   (692-693)   at   Istropolis  (la- 
tere, not  far  from  Kust^indji).     Gaius  Octaviui 
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wiLh  better  fortuoe  Agfiinsl  thu  Bessi  und  Thraoiani 

(694).     Marcus  Piso  again   (697-693)  ns  gutt- 

eral  in  chief  wretchedly  mismanaged  matters} 

whiuh  was  no  vFondi;r,  seeing  that  he  j^avu  friuiida 

IS  rvhatever  they  wished  for  money.     The  Tliracian 

letae  (on  the  Strynion)  under  his  governorsliip  plua- 

^facedonia  far  and  wide,  and  even  stationed  their 

II  tlie  great  Rontui  military  road  leading  tVum  Dyp- 

m  to  Thess!iIoniea;  the  people  in  Thessalunica  made 

T  iiiinda  to  stand  a  siege  from  them,  for  the  strong 

army  in  the  province  seemed  to  be  present  only  «■ 

loker  while  the  inhabitants  iif  the  mountttins  and  the 

mring  peoples  levied  oontribiitions  from  thft  peace- 

ecte  of  Rome. 

h  attiLoks  could  not  indeed  endanger  the  power  of 

Borne,  and  a  fresh  disgrace  had  long  ago  coasod 

to  occasion  concern.     But  just  about  this  period 

ft  people  begun  to  acquire  political  consolidation 

the  Danube  in  the  wide  Dacian  steppes — a  people 
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thing  whico  the  king  ordered  proceeded  or  appeared  t  i  pro* 
oeed.  This  peculiar  constitution,  in  which  the  theocratic 
idea  had  become  subservient  to  the  apparently  absolute 
power  of  the  king,  probably  gave  to  the  kings  of  the  Geta^ 
some  such  position  with  respect  to  their  subjects  as  tha 
(aliphs  had  with  respect  to  the  Arabs ;  and  one  result  of  it 
was  the  marvellous  religious-political  reform  of  the  natioxi| 
which  was  carried  out  about  this  time  by  the  king  of  the 
Cret4ie,  Boerebistas,  and  the  god  Dekaeneos.  The  people, 
which  had  morally  and  politically  fallen  into  utter  decay 
through  unexampled  drunkenness,  was  as  it  were  metamoiw 
phosed  by  the  new  gospel  of  temperance  and  valour  ;  with 
his  bands  under  the  influence,  so  to  speak,  of  puritanic  dis- 
cipline and  enthusiasm  king  Boerebistas  founded  within  a 
few  years  a  mighty  kingdom,  which  extended  along  both 
banks  of  the  Danube  and  reached  southward  fkr  into 
Thrace,  Illyria,  and  Noricum.  No  direct  contact  with  the 
Romans  had  yet  taken  place,  and  no  one  could  tell  what 
might  come  out  of  this  singular  state,  which  reminds  us  of 
the  early  times  of  Islam ;  but  this  much  it  needed  no  pro- 
phetic gift  to  foretell,  that  proconsuls  like  Antonios  and 
Pno  were  nowise  fitted  to  contend  with  gods. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

THB  XOIKT  UULB  OF  P0MPBIU8  AFD  OABSAB. 

Among  the  democratic  chiefs,  who  from  the  time  of  thi 
consulate  of  Caesar  were  recognized  officiallyi 
^2J^J|2]2«r  ^^  ^  speak,  as  the  joint  rulers  of  the  common- 
in^uxtapo-  wealth,  as  the  governing  "  triumvirs,**  Pompei- 
us  in  public  opinion  occupied  decidedly  the  first 
place.  It  was  he  who  was  called  by  the  Optimates  the 
**  private  dictator ;  "  it  was  before  him  that  Cicero  pros- 
trated himself  in  vain ;  against  him  were  directed  the 
eharpest  sarcasms  in  the  placards  of  Bibulus,  and  the  most 
envenomed  arrows  of  the  conversation  in  the  saloons  of 
the  opposition.  This  was  only  to  be  expected.  According 
to  the  facts  before  the  public  Pompeius  was  indisputably 
the  first  general  of  his  time ;  Caesar  was  a  dexterous  party 
leader  and  party  orator,  of  undeniable  talents,  but  as  no- 
toriously of  unwarlike,  and  indeed  of  effeminate  tempera- 
ment. Such  opinions  had  been  long  current ;  it  could  not 
be  expected  of  the  rabble  in  high  quarters,  that  they  should 
trouble  themselves  about  the  real  state  of  things  and  aban- 
don platitudes  once  established  because  of  some  obscure 
feats  of  heroism  on  the  Tagus.  Caesar  evidently  played 
in  the  league  the  mere  part  of  the  adjutant  who  executed 
for  his  chief  the  work  which  Flavius,  Afranius,  and  other 
loss  capable  instruments  had  attempted  and  not  performed. 
It  seemed  as  if  even  his  governorship  could  not  alter  this 
state  of  things.  Afranius  had  only  recently  occupied  a 
very  similar  position,  without  thereby  acquiring  any  special 
Importance ;  several  provinces  at  once  had  been  of  late 
years  repeatedly  placed  under  one  governor,  and  often  far 
more  than  four  legions  had  been  united  in  one  hand ;  as 
matters  were  again  quiet  beyond  the  Alps  and  prince  Ario 
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vistus  was  recognized  bj  the  Romans  as  a  friend  and  neigh* 
hour,  there  was  no  prospect  of  conducting  a  war  of  any 
moment  there.  It  was  natural  to  compare  the  position 
which  Pompeius  bad  obtained  by  the  Gabinio-Manilian  law 
with  that  which  Caesar  had  obtained  by  the  Vatinian ;  but 
the  comparison  did  not  turn  out  to  Caesar's  advantage 
Pompeius  ruled  over  nearly  the  whole  Roman  empire 
Caesar  over  two  provinces.  Pompeius  had  the  soldiers 
and  the  treasures  of  the  state  almost  absolutely  at  his  dis- 
posal ;  Caesar  had  only  the  sums  assigned  to  him  and  an 
army  of  24,000  men.  It  was  left  to  Pompeius  himself  to 
fix  the  point  of  time  for  bis  retirement ;  Caesar's  command 
was  secured  tc  jim  for  a  long  period  no  doubt,  but  yet 
only  for  a  limited  term.  Pompeius,  in  fine,  had  been  en- 
trusted with  the  most  important  undertakings  by  sea  and 
land;  Caesar  was  sent  to  the  north,  to  watch  over  the 
capital  from  upper  Italy  and  to  take  care  that  Pompeius 
rhould  rule  it  undisturbed. 

But  when  Pompeius  was  appointed  by  the  coalition  to 
be  ruler  of  the  capital,  he  undertook  a  task  &r 
«iid^  exceeding   his   powers.      Pompeius  understood 

"*^'  nothing  more  of  ruling  than  might  be  summed 

'^^"^^  up  in  the  word  of  command.  The  waves  of 
agitation  in  the  capital  were  swelled  at  once  by  past  and 
by  future  revolutions ;  the  problem  of  ruling  this  city — 
which  in  many  respects  might  be  compared  to  the  Paris 
of  the  nineteenth  century — without  an  armed  force  was 
infinitely  difficult,  and  for  that  stiff  and  stately  pattern-sol- 
dier altogether  insoluble.  Very  soon  matters  reached  such 
a  pitch  that  friends  and  foes,  both  equally  inconvenient  to 
him,  could|  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  do  what  they  pleased ; 
after  Caesar's  departure  from  Rome  the  coalition  ruled 
doubtless  still  the  destinies  of  the  world,  but  not  the  streets 
of  the  capital.  The  senate  too,  to  whom  there  still  b6> 
longed  a  sort  of  nominal  government,  allowed  things  in 
the  capital  to  follow  their  natural  course ;  partly  because 
the  section  of  this  body  controlled  by  the  coalition  lacked 
the  instructions  of  the  regents,  partly  because  the  angry 
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tion  kept  aloof  out  of  indlfieieiice  or  pesaiiniam,  bul 
b€«auso  the  wliole  aristocratic  corporation  began  Id 
any  rate,  if  uot  to  comprehend,  its  utter  inipot«noeh 
B  moment  thertifore  there  was  nowhere  at  lloine  Mj 
of  resistance  in  any  sort  of  govemmoiit,  iiowbero  u 
itliority.  Men  were  living  in  an  !iit«rregiiuni  b» 
the  ruin  of  the  aristocralic,  and  the  rise  of  tho  iniii- 
iile ;  and,  if  the  lloman  commonwealth  has  preiwRted 
difibrent  political  (unctions  and  organisations  mora 
and  normally  thun  any  other  in  ancient  or  raodei-n 
it  has  also  exhibited  political  disorganization — ao- 
-with  an  unenviabii;  clearness.  It  is  a  strange  ei>> 
ce  that  in  the  same  years,  in  ^vhich  Caesar  was  cr&- 
leyond  the  Alps  a  w<irk  to  litst  for  ever,  there  was 
1  ia  Rome  one  of  the  most  extravagant  political 
.hat  was  ever  produced  upon  the  «bigu  of  Iha  world's 
.  The  now  r^ent  of  tho  cummonwcalth  did  not 
it  shut  himself  up  in  his  lioiuo  and  tiulked  in  silence, 
'mcr  half-deposed  government  likewise  did  not  rule, 
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freedmen  and  slaves,  were  the  most  regular  attenders  aad 
the  loudest  criers  in  the  public  assemblies ;  frequently, 
oven  when  it  came  to  a  vote,  only  a  minority  of  those 
voting  consisted  of  burgesses  constitutionally  entitled  to  do 
to.  "  Next  time,**  it  is  said  in  a  letter  of  this  period,  "  we 
may  expect  our  lackeys  to  outvote  the  emancipation-tax.'* 
The  real  powers  of  the  day  were  the  compact  and  armed 
batds,  the  battalions  of  anarchy  raised  by  adventurers  of 
rank  out  of  gladiatorial  slaves  and  blackguards.  Their  pos 
sessors  had  from  the  outset  been  mostly  numbered  among 
the  popular  party  ;  but  since  the  departure  of  Caesar,  who 
alone  understood  how  to  impress  the  democracy,  and  alone 
knew  how  to  lAanage  it,  all  discipline  had  departed  from 
them  and  every  partisan  adopted  his  politics  at  his  own 
hand.  Even  now,  no  doubt,  these  men  fought  with  most 
pleasure  under  the  banner  of  freedom  ;  but,  strictly  speak- 
ing, they  were  neither  of  democratic  nor  of  anti-democratic 
views  ;  they  inscribed  on  the — in  itself  indispensable — ban- 
ner, as  it  happened,  now  the  name  of  the  people,  anon  that 
of  the  senate  or  that  of  a  party  chief;  Clodius  for  instance 
fought  or  professed  to  fight  in  succession  for  the  ruling 
democracy,  for  the  senate,  and  for  Crassus.  The  leaders  of 
these  bands  kept  to  their  colours  only  so  far  as  they  in- 
exorably persecuted  their  personal  enemies — as  in  the  case 
of  Clodius  against  Cicero  and  Milo  against  Clodius — while 
their  partisan  position  served  them  merely  as  a  handle  in 
these  personal  feuds.  We  might  as  well  seek  to  set  a  chari- 
vari to  music  as  to  write  the  history  of  this  political  witches* 
revel ;  nor  is  it  of  auy  moment  to  enumerate  all  the  deeds 
of  murder,  besiegings  of  houses,  acts  of  incendiarism  and 
other  scenes  of  violence  within  a  great  capital,  and  to  reckon 
up  how  oflen  the  scale  was  traversed  from  hissing  and 
shouting  to  spitting  on  and  trampling  down  opponents,  and 
thence  to  throwing  stones  and  drawing  swords. 

'The  principal  performer  in  this  theatre  of  political  ras- 
cality was  that  Publius  Clodius,  of  whose  ser- 
vices, as  already  mentioned  (p.  252),  the  regentf 
availed  themselves  against  Cato  and  Cicero.     Left  to  him 
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lis  iFiduentiul,  talented,  energetic  and — in  his  tr&df^- 

exemplnrj  purtisan  pursued  daring  his  tribunate  of 

the  people  (696)  an  ultra-dernocratic  policy,  gavi 

the  citizens  coru  gratis,  restricted  thir  rijlit  of 

□sors  to  stigmatize  immoral  burgesses,  prohibited  iht 

trates  from  obstructing  the   course  of  the  comit^k 

aery  Ly   religious   formalities,   set  aside   the   limiU 

had  shortly  before  (6SM)),  for  the  purpose  of  chedting 

jteiLi  of  bands,  been  imposed  on  the  right  of  asaudi^ 

<f  the  lower  classes,  and  r(>-est«blished  the  "street- 

■'  {eolkgia  compitalietu)  at  that  lime  aboliahe-d,  which 

notliing  else  than  a  formal  organization — subdivided 

ing  to  the  streets,  and  with  an  almost  military  »r- 

nent — of  the  whole  free  or  slave  proI^T^riute  of  the 

I.     If  in  addition  the  further  law,  which  Clodius  bad 

se  already  projected  and  purposed  to  introduce  when 

praetor  in  703,  should  give  to  fruedmen  and  to 

slaves  living  in  de  faeto  possession  of  freedom 

:ne  political  rights  with  the  froeborn,  the  author  of  all 
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which  the  utter  helplessness  of  Pompeius  was  displayed. 
The  head  of  the  state  knew  not  how  to  encounter  the  parti- 
Ban  otherwise  than  with  his  own  weapons,  only  wielded 
with  far  less  dexterity.  If  he  had  been  tricked  by  Clodiiv 
respecting  the  Armenian  prince,  he  offended  him  in  turn  b^ 
releasing  Cicero,  who  was  pre-eminently  obnoxious  to  Cl«> 
dius,  from  the  exile  into  which  Clodius  had  sent  him  ;  and 
be  attained  his  object  so  thoroughly,  that  he  converted  hiii 
opponent  into  an  implacable  foe.  If  Clodius  made  the 
streets  insecure  with  his  bands,  the  victorious  general  like- 
wise set  slaves  and  pugilists  to  work ;  in  the  frays  which 
ensued  the  general  naturally  was  worsted  by  the  demagogue 
and  defeated  in  the  street,  and  Gaius  Cnto  was  kept  almost 
constantly  under  siege  in  his  garden  by  Clodius  and  his 
comrades.  It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  this 
remarkable  spectacle,  that  the  regent  and  the  rogue  amidst 
their  quarrel  vied  in  courting  the  favour  of  the  fallen  gov- 
ernment ;  Pompeius,  partly  to  please  the  senate,  permitted 
Cicero's  recall,  Clodius  on  the  other  hand  declared  the  Julian 
laws  null  and  void,  and  called  on  Marcus  Bibulus  publicly 
to  testify  to  their  having  been  unconstitutionally  passed. 

Naturally  no  positive  result  could  issue  from  this  im- 
broglio of  dark  passions  ;  its  most  distinctive  character  was 
just  its  utterly  ludicrous  want  of  object.  Even  a  man  of 
Caesar's  genius  had  to  learn  by  experience  that  democratic 
agitation  was  completely  worn  out,  and  that  even  the  way 
to  the  throne  lay  no  longer  through  demagogism.  It  was 
nothing  more  than  a  historical  makeshift,  if  now,  in  the 
interregnum  between  republic  and  monarchy,  some  whimsi- 
cal fellow  dressed  himself  out  with  the  prophet's  mantie 
and  staff  which  Caesar  had  long  laid  aside,  and  the  great 
ideals  of  Gaius  Gracchus  came  once  more  upon  the  stage 
distorted  into  a  parody ;  the  so-called  party  from  which  thia 
democratic  agitation  proceeded  vas  so  little  such  in  reality, 
that  afterwards  it  had  no  part  at  all  allotted  to  it  in  the 
decisive  struggle.  It  cannot  even  be  asserted  i4at  by  means 
of  this  anarchical  state  of  things  the  desire  after  a  strong 
goyemment  based  on  military  power  had  been  vividly  kia 
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n  the  minds  of  those  who  vere  mdilTereiit  to  [KiiiMis, 
apart  from  the  fuct  that  such  neutral  burgesses  wer» 
^  to  be  Bfiught  outside  of  Rome,  and  thus  were  not 
ly  affected  by  the  rioting  in  the  cjipitiil,  those  tniDdx 

uould  be  at  all  influenced  by  such  motives  had  been 
ly  by  tlieir  former  experience,  and  eapeoially  by  the 
narian  conspiracy,  thoroughly  oonvyited  to  the  princl- 
'  authority  ;  but  those  thai  were  really  alarmed  were 
jd  far  more  emphatically  by  a  dread  of  the  gigantio 

inseparable  from  an  overthrow  of  tiie  conatitutioii, 
by  dread  of  the  mere  continuance  of  the — at  bottom 
1  very  superficial — anarchy  in  the  capital.  The  only 
-  of  it  which  historically  deservus  uolioo  was  the  pain- 
osiliuu  in  which  Pompeius  was  placed  l>y  the  attocki 
i  Clodians,  and  which  had  a  material  share  \i\  deter- 
Lg  his  fartlier  steps. 

iltle  as  Pompeius  liked  and  understood  taking  the 
^^  initiative,  he  was  yet  on  this  occasion  compelled 
'■*°       by  the  change  of  his  position  towards  both  Clo- 
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Idol  of  the  army,  the  celebrated  victory-crowned  herOj 
whose  fresh  laurels  outshone  the  faded  laurels  of  Pompeius, 
and  to  whom  even  the  senate  as  early  as  697 
accorded  the  demonstrations  of  honour  usual 
after  successful  campaigns  in  richer  measure  than  had  ever 
fallen  to  the  share  of  Pompeius.  Pompeius  stood  towards 
his  former  adjutant  precisely  as  after  the  Gablnio-Manilian 
laws  the  latter  had  stood  towards  him.  Caesar  was  now 
the  hero  of  the  day  and  the  master  of  the  most  powerful 
Roman  army ;  Pompeius  was  an  ex-general  who  had  once 
been  famous.  It  is  true  that  no  collision  had  yet  occurred 
between  father-in-law  and  son-in-law,  and  their  relation  was 
externally  undisturbed ;  but  every  political  alliance  is  in- 
wardly broken  up,  when  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
power  of  the  parties  are  materially  altered.  While  the 
quarrel  with  Clodius  was  merely  annoying,  the  change  in 
the  position  of  Caesar  involved  a  very  serious  danger  for 
Pompeius;  just  as  Caesar  and  his  confederates  had  formerly 
sought  a  military  support  against  him,  he  found  himself 
now  compelled  to  seek  a  military  support  against  Caesar, 
and  laying  aside  his  haughty  privacy  to  come  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  some  extraordinary  magistracy,  which  would 
enable  him  to  hold  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  governor  of 
the  two  Gauls  with  equal  and,  if  possible,  with  superior 
power.  His  tactics,  like  his  position,  were  exactly  those  of 
Caesar  during  the  Mithradatic  war.  To  balance  the  military 
power  of  a  superior  but  still  remote  adversary  by  the  ob- 
taining of  a  similar  command,  Pompeius  required  in  the 
first  instance  the  official  machinery  of  government.  A  year 
and  a  half  ago  this  had  been  absolutely  at  his  disposal. 
The  regents  then  ruled  the  state  both  by  the  comitia,  which 
absolutely  obeyed  them  as  the  masters  of  the  street,  and  by 
the  senate,  which  was  energetically  overawed  by  Caesar ;  as 
representative  of  the  coalition  in  Rome  and  as  its  acknowl- 
edged head,  Pompeius  would  have  doubtless  obtained  from 
the  senate  and  from  the  burgesses  any  decree  which  he 
wished,  even  if  it  were  against  Caesar's  interest.  But  by 
the  awkward  quarrel  with  Godius,  Pompeius  had  lost  the 
Vol.  IV.— 16 
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and  of  the  strocU,  and  iM>uld  nut  exjiect  W  cnrry  ■ 
sal  in  his  favour  in  the  popular  assembly.  ThiJtgi 
lot  quite  bo  unfiivoui'ablc  for  him  In  Iho  senate ;  but 
here  it  vaa  doubtful  whether  Pompeius  afVer  th^t  long 
tal  inaction  Etill  held  the  reins  of  the  majority  firmly 
b  in  hand  tri  procure  such  a  decree  as  he  required. 
ic  position  of  the  senate  also,  or  rather  of  the  nobility 
|\  generally,  had  meanwhile  undergone  a  chaDge>. 
>dV\  From  the  very  fact  of  its  complete  abasement  it 
ia  \drew  fresh  energy.  In  the  coalition  of  694 
vSMous  things  hud  been  revealed,  which  weie 
means  ripe  for  the  light.  The  banishment  of  Ciito 
licero^which  public  opinion,  however  muvh  the  re- 
kept  themselves  in  the  background  and  even  professi-d 
leut  it,  referred  with  unerring  tact  to  its  riiai  author* 
the  marriage-relationship  formed  lietwt^en  Caeuar  and 
eiuB  suggested  to  men's  minds  with  disngrecAble  cleu^ 
monarchical  decrees  of  banishment  and  family  alU- 
The  larger  public  ton,  which  stood  mure  aloiif  from 
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is  said  twenty  thousand — mostly  of  the  middle  classes,  put 
on  mourning  afVer  the  example  of  the  senate.  "  Notliing  is 
now  more  popular,"  it  is  said  in  a  letter  of  this  period, 
"than  hatred  of  the  popular  party."  The  re- 
thei^^nte  gents  dropped  hints,  that  through  such  opposl* 
^  ^      tion  the  equites  might  easily  lose  their  new  spe- 

cial places  in  the  theatre,  and  the  commons  their  bread* 
corn  ;  people  were  therefore  somewhat  more  guarded  per 
haps  in  the  expression  of  their  displeasure,  but  the  feeling 
remained  the  same.  The  lever  of  material  interests  was  ap« 
plied  with  better  success.  Caesar's  gold  flowed  in  streams. 
Men  of  seeming  riches  whose  finances  were  in  disorder,  in- 
fluential ladies  who  were  in  pecuniary  embarrassment,  in- 
solvent young  nobles,  merchants  and  bankers  in  difliculties, 
either  went  in  person  to  Gaul  with  the  view  of  drawing 
from  the  fountain  head,  or  applied  to  Caesar's  agents  in  the 
capital ;  and  rarely  was  any  man  outwardly  respectable — 
Caesar  avoided  dealings  with  vagabonds  who  were  utterly 
lost — rejected  in  either  quarter.  To  this  fell  to  be  added 
the  enormous  buildings  which  Caesar  caused  to  be  executed 
on  his  account  in  the  capital — and  by  which  a  countless 
number  of  men  of  all  ranks  from  the  consular  down  to  the 
common  porter  found  opportunity  of  profiting — as  well  as 
the  immense  sums  expended  for  public  amusements.  Pom- 
peius  did  the  same  on  a  more  limited  scale ;  to  him  the 
capital  was  indebted  for  the  first  theatre  of  stone,  and  he 
celebrated  its  dedication  with  a  magnificence  never  seen  bo- 
fore.  Of  course  such  distributions  reconciled  a  number  of 
men  who  were  inclined  towards  opposition,  more  especially 
in  the  capital,  to  the  new  order  of  things  up  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent ;  but  the  marrow  of  the  opposition  was  not  to  be 
reachexl  by  this  system  of  corruption.  Every  day  more 
and  more  clearly  showed  how  deeply  the  existing  constitu* 
tion  had  struck  root  among  the  people,  and  how  little,  in 
particular,  the  circles  more  aloof  from  direct  party  agita^ 
tion,  especially  the  country  towns,  were  inclined  towardt 
monarchy  or  even  ready  to  submit  to  it. 

If  Rome  had  had  a  representative  constitution,  the  dif 
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I  content  of  tlie  burgesses  would  ha\'e  fiiimd  iti 
I^V^attinil  expression  in  the  electiona,  and  bnve  ifr 
creused  by  so  expressing  itself;  under  the  exist- 
ing drcu  instances  nothing  was  left;  for  thosti  [rue 
cunstitution  but  tci  place  thentaelves  under  the  senutt^, 
degraded  as  it  whs.  still  appeared  the  repri'sentativu 
nmpion  of  the  legiliinnte  rppublic.  Thua  it  Iiappont^ 
e  senate,  now  when  it  hud  been  overthrown,  suddenly 
M  its  disposal  nn  army  fur  more  tonsidernblu  nnd  far 
p^imestly  fuithfu],  thtm  when  in  its  powrr  und  Bplen 
:  overthrew  the  Gracchi  and  undpf  the  protwrtion  of 
i  sword  rtatored  the  state,  Tht-  iirislocraey  full  ihia ; 
m  to  bestir  itself  afresh.  Jiiat  at  this  time  Mnrctis 
,  afler  having  bound  himsrlf  to  join  the  obsnquUiua 
in  the  senate  and  not  oniy  to  offer  no  opposition,  but 
■k  with  all  hia  might  for  the  regents,  had  obtnirei! 
them  permission  to  return.  Althuugli  Pompeitw  in 
latter  oniy  made  an  incidental  conct^98^on  to  thp  oli- 
',  and  intended  liret  of  all  to  piny  a  trick  on  Cl<>diu!<, 
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9I  which  ooDtributed  nut  a  little  to  reTive  the  sunken  cou^ 
^e  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  helplessness  of  Pompeiui  in  presence  of  these  dai<> 
lug  demonstrations  as  well  as  tJiA  utidignilied  and  almoat 
ridiculous  position  into  which  he  had  fallen  with  reierenc* 
to  Clodius,  deprived  him  and  the  coalition  of  ^ir  credit) 
and  the  section  of  the  senata  which  adhered  to  the  regent^ 
demoralizai  by  the  aingular  inaptitude  of  Pompeius  ao4 
helplessly  left  to  itself,  could  not  prevent  the  repuUican- 
sristocrstio  party  from  regaining  completely  the  nscendanoy 
in  the  corpuration.  The  game  of  this  party 
reuUy  at  that  time— 697 — was  atill  by  no  meant 
desperate  for  &  courugeous  and  dexterous  player.  It  had 
now — what  it  had  not  possessed  for  a  century  past — a  firm 
sapport  in  the  people ;  if  it  trusted  the  people  and  itself,  it 
might  attain  its  object  in  the  shortest  and  most  honouralile 
way.  Why  not  attack  the  r^ents  op^ly  and  avowedly  1 
Why  should  not  a  resolute  and  eminent  man  at  the  head  of~^ 
the  Benat«  cancel  the  extraordinary  powers  as  unconstitu* 
tional,  and  summon  all  the  republicans  of  Italy  to  arms 
against  the  tyrants  and  their  following  t  It  was  possible 
perhaps  in  this  way  onoe  more  to  restore  the  rule  of  ^a/ 
senate.  Certainly  the  republicans  would  thus  play  a  bold 
game ;  but  perhaps  in  this  case,  as  often,  the  most  cour- 
ageous resolution  might  have  been  at  the  same  time  the 
most  prudent.  Only,  it  is  true,  the  indoliint  aristocracy  of 
this  period  was  scarcely  capable  of  ao  simple  and  bold  a 
resolution.  There  was  however  another  way  perhaps  mor>» 
sure,  at  any  rate  better  adapted  to  the  character  and  natur« 
of  these  constitutionalists;  they  might  labour  to  set  the 
two  regents  at  variance  and  through  this  vaHanoe  to  atltua 
ultimately  to  the  helm  themselves.  The  relations  between 
the  two  men  ruling  the  state  had  become  altered  and  r» 
iaxed,  now  that  Caesar  had  flcqulrrd  a  standing  of  prepon- 
ifrant  power  by  the  side  of  Pompeius  and  had  compelled 
the  latter  to  caQvass  fir  a  new  position  of  command  ;  it 
irns  probable  that,  if  he  obtained  it,  there  would  arise  in 
one  way  or  other  a  ruptora  or  struggle  betv  sen  thetn.    U 
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■tius   rem.iit_ed    unsupported   in  this,  his  defeat  wm 
\y  doubtful,  nnd  the  constitutional  party  woidd  in  thai 
iitid  ilierrisi'lTes  after  the  close  of  the  conflict  under 
le.  of  onp  master  instead  of  two.     But  if  the  nobility 
lyed  a^rainst  Caesar  the  same  means  by  which  the  lat. 
J  won  his  previous  viclories,  and  entered  into  alLianoe 
the  wi'BkiT  competitor,  victory  would  prohably,  with 
■ral  like  Pompeius,  and  with  an  army  such  as  that  of 
institutioTialist^,  full   tr.  the  coalition  ;  nnd  to  settle 
rs  with  PiiiTipeiua  after  the  victory  could  not — judging 
he  priMifs  of  political  ineapHCity  which  he  had  already 
— Dfipear  ii  specially  difficult  task, 
lings  had  taken  auch  a  turn  as  nntnrally  to  suggest  an 

uiidej-standing   between    Pompeius   and   the  re- 
a°ia     publican   party.      Whether  such   an  apfiro\lm»- 
„i        lion  was  to  take  place,  and  what  shape  the  mu- 
""     turti  relations  of  the  two  regents  and  of  the  aris- 

tocracv,  which  had  become  utterly  cnif^matical, 
lext  to  assume,  felt  neeesanriiy  to  be  decided,  when  in 

■ 
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object,  to  entrust  bim  on  the  one  hand  with  t&e  unlimited 
disposal  of  the  Roman  state-treasure,  and  on  the  other  hand 
with  an  army  and  fleet,  as  well  as  a  command  which  nol 
only  stretched  over  the  whole  Roman  empire,  but  war 
superior  in  each  province  to  that  of  the  governor — in  short 
he  designed  to  institute  an  improved  edition  of  the  Gabinian 
law,  to  which  the  conduct  of  the  Egyptian  war  just  then 
pending  (p.  183)  would  therefore  quite  as  naturally  have 
been  annexed  as  the  conduct  of  the  Mithradatic  war  to  the 
razzia  against  the  pirates.  However  much  the  opposition 
to  the  new  dynasts  had  gained  ground  in  recent  years,  tht 
majority  of  the  senate  was  still,  when  this  matter  came  to 
be  discussed  in  Sept.  697,  under  the  constraint 
of  the  terror  excited  by  Caesar.  It  obsequiously 
accepted  the  project  in  principle,  and  that  on  the  proposition 
of  Marcus  Cicero,  who  was  expected  to  give,  and  gave,  in 
this  case  the  first  proof  of  the  pliableness  learned  by  him 
in  exile.  But  in  the  settlement  of  the  details  very  material 
portions  were  abated  from  the  original  plan,  which  the  tri- 
bune of  the  people  Gaius  Messius  submitted.  Pompeius 
obtained  neither  free  control  over  the  treasury,  nor  legions 
and  ships  of  his  own,  nor  even  an  authority  superior  to  that 
of  the  governors ;  but  they  contented  themselves  with 
granting  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  his  organizing  due  sup- 
plies for  the  capital,  considerable  sums,  fifleen  adjutants, 
and  in  all  affairs  relating  to  the  supply  of  grain  full  procon- 
sular power  throughout  the  Roman  dominions  for  the  next 
five  years,  and  with  having  this  decree  confirmed  by  the 
burgesses.  There  were  many  different  reasons  which  led  to 
this  alteration,  almost  equivalent  to  a  rejection,  of  the  origi* 
nal  plan  :  a  regard  to  Caesar,  with  reference  to  whom  the 
most  timid  could  not  but  have  the  greatest  scruples  in  in> 
vesting  his  colleague  not  merely  with  equal  but  with  supe 
rior  authority  in  Gaul  itself ;  the  concealed  opposition  of 
Pompeius'  hereditary  enemy  and  reluctant  ally  Crassus,  to 
whom  Pompeius  himself  attributed  or  professed  to  attribute 
primarily  the  failure  of  his  plan ;  the  antipathy  of  the  re\ 
publ'can  opoosition  in  the  senate  to  any  decree  which  really  I 
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fcOr  nominally  enlarged  the  authority  of  the  regents ;  lastly 
and  mainly,  the  incapacity  of  Pompeius  himself,  who  even 
after  having  been  compelled  to  act  could  not  prevail  on  himp 
•elf  to  acknowledge  his  own  action,  but  chose  alwa)  s  to 
bring  forward  his  real  design  as  it  were  in  incognito  bj 
means  of  his  friends,  while  he  himself  in  his  well«knowo 
modesty  declared  his  willingness  to  be  content  with  even 
less.  No  wonder  that  they  took  him  at  his  word,  and  gave 
him  the  less. 

Pompeius  was  nevertheless  glad  to  have  found  at  any 
rate  a  serious  employment,  and  above  all  a 
J^^Sm.  fitting  pretext  for  leaving  the  capital.  He  suc- 
ceeded, moreover,  in  providing  it  with  ampler 
and  cheaper  supplies,  although  not  without  the  provinces 
severely  feeling  the  reflex  effect.  But  he  had  missed  his 
real  object ;  the  proconsular  title,  which  he  had  a  right  to 
bear  in  all  the  provinces,  remained  an  empty  name,  so  long 
as  he  had  not  troops  of  his  own  at  his  disposal.  Accord- 
ingly he  soon  afterwards  got  a  second  proposition  made  to 
the  senate,  that  it  should  confer  on  him  the  charge  of  con- 
ducting back  the  expelled  king  of  Egypt,  if  necessary  by 
force  of  arms,  to  that  country.  But  the  more  that  his 
urgent  need  of  the  senate  became  evident,  the  senators  re- 

(ceived  his  wishes  with  a  less  pliant  and  less  respectful  spirit. 
It  was  immediately  discovered  in  the  Sibylline  oracles  that 
it  was  impious  to  send  a  Roman  army  to  Egypt ;  where- 
upon the  pious  senate  almost  unanimously  resolved  to  ab- 
stain from  armed  intervention.  Pompeius  was  already  so 
humbled,  that  he  would  have  accepted  the  mission  even 
without  an  army ;  but  in  his  incorrigible  dissimulation  he 
left  this  also  to  be  declared  merely  by  his  friends,  and  spoke 
And  voted  for  the  despatch  of  another  senator.  Of  course 
the  senate  rejected  a  proposal  which  wantonly  risked  a  life 
•o  precious  to  his  country  ;  and  the  ultimate  issue  of  the 
endless  discussions  was  the  resolution  not  to 
interfere  in  Egypt  at  all  (Jan.  698). 
These  repeated  repulses  which  Pompeius  met  with  in 
die  senate  and,  m  hat  was  worse,  had  to  acquiesce  in  si  ithout 
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aa  so  many  victories  of  the  republicans  and 
defeats  of  the  r^ents  generally ;  the  tide  of  republican 
opposition  was  accordingly  always  on  the  increase.  Al« 
ready  the  elections  for  698  had  gone  but  parv 
tially  according  to  the  mind  of  the  dynasts; 
Caesar's  candidates  for  the  praetorship,  Publius  Vati* 
nius  and  Gaius  Alfius,  had  failed,  while  two  decided  ad* 
herents  of  the  fallen  government,  Gnaeus  Lientulus  Mar- 
cellinus  and  Gnaeus  Domitius  Calvin  us,  had  been  elected, 
the  former  as  consul,  the  latter  as  praetor.  But 
for  699  there  even  appeared  as  candidate  for  the 
consulship  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  whose  election  it 
was  difficult  to  prevent  owing  to  his  influence  in  the  capital 
and  his  colossal  wealth,  and  who,  it  was  suflliciently  well 
known,  would  not  be  content  with  a  concealed  opposition. 
The  comitia  thus  rebelled ;  and  the  senate  chimed  in.  It 
solemnly  deliberated  over  an  opinion,  which  Etruscan  sooth- 
sayers of  acknowledged  wisdom  had  furnished  respecting 
certain  signs  and  wonders  at  its  special  request.  The  celes- 
tial revelation  announced  that  through  the  dissension  of  the 
upper  classes  the  whole  power  over  the  army  and  treasure 
threatened  to  pass  to  one  ruler,  and  the  state  to  incur  loss 
of  freedom — it  seemed  that  the  gods  pointed  primarily  at 
the  proposal  of  Gaius  Messius.  The  republicans  soon  de- 
scended from  heaven  to  earth.  The  law  as  to 
OnMar'i  the  domain  of  Capua  and  the  other  laws  issued 
*^*'  by  Caesar  as  consul   had   been  constantly  d^^ 

scribed  by  them  as  null  and  void,  and  an  opinion  had  been 
^y  expressed  in  the  senate  as  early  as  Deo,  697  that 

it  was  necessary  to  cancel  them  for  their  infor- 
malities. On  the  6th  April  698  the  consul  Cicero 
proposed  in  a  full  senate  to  put  the  consideration  of  the 
Campanian  land  distribution  in  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
15th  May.  It  was  the  formal  declaration  of  war ;  and  it 
waa  the  more  significant,  that  it  came  from  the  mc  uth  of 
ene  of  those  men  who  only  show  their  colours  whf  n  thej 
Vol.  IV.. -16* 
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think  that  they  can  do  so  with  safety.  Evidently  the 
tocracy  held  that  the  moment  had  come  for  beginning  iIm 
struggle  not  with  Pompeius  against  Caesar,  bit  against  tht 
iyrannis  generally.  What  would  further  follow  might 
easily  be  seen.  Domitius  made  no  secret  that  he  intended 
18  consul  to  pre  pose  to  the  burgesses  the  immediate  recall 
of  Caesar  from  Graul.  An  aristocratic  restoration  was  at 
irork  ;  and  with  the  attack  on  the  colony  of  Capua  the  no- 
bility threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  regents. 

Caesar,  although  receiving  from   day  to  day  detailed 
accounts  of  the  events  in  the  capital  and,  when- 
SfJh^'JJl^      ever  military  considerations  allowed,  watching 
E^*'  their  progress  from  as  near  a  point  of  his  south- 

em  province  as  possible,  had  not  hitherto,  visi- 
bly  at  least,  interfered  in  them.  But  now  war  had  been 
declared  against  him  as  well  as  his  colleague,  in  fact  against 
him  especially ;  he  was  compelled  to  act,  and  he  acted 
quickly.  He  happened  to  be  in  the  very  neighbourhood ; 
the  aristocracy  had  not  even  found  it  advisable  to  delay  the 
rupture,  till  he  should  have  again  crossed  the  Alps.  In  the 
beginning  of  April  698  Crassus  left  the  capital, 
to  concert  the  necessary  measures  with  his  more 
powerful  colleague ;  he  found  Caesar  in  Ravenna.  Thence 
both  proceeded  to  Luca,  and  there  they  were  joined  by 
Pompeius,  who  had  departed  from  Rome  soon  after  Crassus 
(11  April),  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  supplies 
of  grain  from  Sardinia  and  Africa.  The  most  noted  ad- 
herents of  the  regents,  such  as  Metellus  Nepos  the  procon- 
sul of  Hither  Spaii\  Appius  Claudius  the  propraetor  of 
Sardinia,  and  many  others,  followed  them  ;  a  hundred  and 
twenty  lictors,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  senators  were 
counted  at  this  conference,  where  alreadv  the  new  monarchi' 
eal  senate  was  represented  in  contradistinction  to  the  re- 
publican. In  every  respect  the  decisive  voice  lay  with 
Gatsar.  He  used  it  to  re-establish  and  consolidate  the  ex 
isting  joint  rule  on  a  new  basis  of  more  equal  distribution 
of  power.  The  governorships  of  most  importance  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  next  to  that  of  the  two  G«uls.  weTt 
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Msigned  to  hia  two  colleagues — that  of  the  two  Spauis  \a 
Ponipeius,  that  of  Syria  to  Crassus  ;  and  these  offices  were 
^^  to  be  secured  to  them  by  decree  of  the  peopU 

for  five  years  (700-704),  and  to  be  suitably  pro- 
vided for  in  a  nailitary  and  financial  point  of  view.  Oi: 
the  other  hand  Caesar  stipulated  for  the  prolongation  of  liiF 

command,  which  expired  with  the  year  700,  to 
i2^  the  close  of  705,  as  well  as  for  the  prerogative 

of  increasing  his  legions  to  ten  and  of  charging 
the  pay  for  the  troops  arbitrarily  levied  by  him  on  the  stato 
dicst^     Pompeius  and  Crassus  were  moreover  promised  ? 

second  consulship  for  the  next  year  (699)  before 

they  departed  for  their  governorships,  while 
Caesar  kept  it  open  to  himself  to  administer  the  supreme 
magistracy  a  second  time  after  the  termination  of  his  gov* 

ernorship  in  706,  when  the  ten  years'  interval 

legally  requisite  between  two  consulships  should 
have  in  his  case  elapsed.  The  military  support,  which 
Pompeius  and  Crassus  required  for  regulating  the  afiairs  of 
the  capital  all  the  more  that  the  legions  of  Caesar  originally 
destined  for  this  purpose  could  not  now  be  withdrawn  from 
Transalpine  Gaul,  was  to  be  found  in  new  legions,  which 
they  were  to  raise  for  the  Spanish  and  Syrian  armies  and 
were  not  to  despatch  from  Italy  to  their  several  destinations 
until  it  should  seem  to  themselves  to  be  convenient.  The 
main  questions  were  thus  settled ;  subordinate  matters,  such 
as  the  settlement  of  the  tactics  to  be  followed  against  the 
opposition  in  the  capital,  the  regulation  of  the  candidatures 
for  the  ensuing  years,  and  the  like,  did  not  long  detain  them. 
The  great  master  of  mediation  composed  the  personal  differ- 
ences  which  stood  in  the  way  of  an  agreement  with  his 
wonted  ease,  and  compelled  the  most  refractory  elemec  s  to 
act  in  concert.  An  understanding  befitting  colleagues  was 
restored,  externally  at  least,  between  Pompeius  and  Craa* 
BUS.  Even  Publius  Clodius  was  induced  to  keep  himself 
and  his  pack  quiet,  and  to  give  no  farther  annoyance  to 
Pompeius — not  the  least  marvellous  feat  of  tie  mighty 
niflgician. 
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at  litis  M'hola  settlement  of  Jie  pending  questions  pr(r 
ceeded,  not  from  a  :;ompromi3e  umoiig  indepen- 
,  dent  and  rival  regents  meeting  on  equal  twma, 
ji(_  but  solely  from  the  good  will  of  Caesar,  is  evi' 
dent  from  the  drcunistBuoes.  Pompeius  »p- 
'  at  Luca  in  the  painful  position  of  &  powerless  reCu- 
ho  comes  to  nsk  aid  from  hia  opponent.  Whether 
'  chose  to  diamias  him  and  to  declnre  tho  eoalition  di»- 
,  or  to  receive  him  and  let  the  league  continue  just  aa 
id — Pompeiua  waa  in  cither  view  politicallv  annihi- 
If  he  did  not  in  this  cAse  break  with  Caesar,  he  h» 
the  powerless  client  of  his  confotlcratc.  If  Again  he 
■eak  with  Cnesiir  and,  which  was  not  very  probable^ 
d  even  now  a  coalition  with  tile  arbtooracy,  this  alli- 
etween  opponents,  concluded  under  pressure  of  nece» 
id  at  the  last  moment,  was  so  little  formidable  that  it 
krdly  for  the  sake  of  averting  it  that  Caesar  agreed  to 
concessions.  A  serious  rivalry  on  the  part  of  Cras- 
ih  Caesar  waa  utterly  impossible.     It  is  difliciilt  to 


tions  pr(r 
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war  should  arise  or  not  depended  at  the  uic  ment  far  mort 
on  the  aristocracy  of  the  capital  than  on  Poinpeius,  and  thif 
would  have  been  at  most  a  reason  for  Caesar  not  breaking 
openly  with  Pompeius,  so  that  the  opposition  might  not  be 
emboldened  by  the  rupture,  but  not  a  reason  for  conceding 
to  him  what  he  did  concede.  Purely  personal  motives  may 
Kve  contributed  to  the  result;  it  may  be  that  Caesar  iec<il« 
lected  how  he  had  once  stood  in  a  position  of  similar  pow- 
eilessness  in  presence  of  Pompeius,  and  had  been  saved 
from  destruction  only  by  his — pusillanimous,  it  is  true, 
rather  than  magnanimous — retirement ;  it  is  probable  that 
Caesar  hesitated  to  break  the  heart  of  his  beloved  daughter 
who  was  sincerely  attached  to  her  husband — in  his  soul 
there  was  room  for  much  besides  the  statesman.  But  the 
decisive  reason  was  doubtless  the  consideration  of  Gaul. 
Caesar— differing  from  his  biographers — regarded  the  subju- 
gation of  Gaul  not  as  an  incidental  enterprise  useful  to  him 
for  the  gaining  of  the  crown,  but  as  one  on  which  depended 
the  external  security  and  the  internal  reorganization,  in  a 
word  the  future,  of  his  country.  That  he  might  be  enabled 
to  complete  this  conquest  undisturbed  and  might  not  be 
obliged  to  take  in  hand  just  at  once  the  extrication  of  Italian 
afllairs,  he  unhesitatingly  gave  up  his  superiority  over  bis 
rivals  and  granted  to  Pompeius  sufficient  power  to  settle 
matters  with  the  senate  and  its  adherents.  This  was  a  grave 
political  blunder,  if  Caesar  had  no  other  object  than  to  be- 
come as  quickly  as  possible  king  of  Rome ;  but  the  ambi- 
tion of  that  rare  man  was  not  confined  to  the  vulgar  aim  of 
a  crown.  He  had  the  boldness  to  prosecute  side  by  side, 
and  to  complete,  two  labours  equally  vast — the  settlement 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  Italy,  and  the  acquisition  and  s^ 
*uring  of  a  now  and  fresh  sjil  for  Italian  civilization.  These 
ta'^ks  of  course  interfered  with  each  other ;  his  Gallic  con- 
quests hindered  much  more  than  helped  him  on  his  way  to 
the  throne.     It  yielded  him  bitter  fruit,  that  he  postponed 

the  Italian  revolution  to  706  instead  of  settling 
iJ;  it  in  698.     But  as  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  gene* 

ral  Caesar  was  a  peculiarly  daring  playei    who 
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tig  ii.  .-.imBelf  and  despising  his  opponent*,  gave  then 
(  great  and  sometimes  extravagant  odds, 
tvas  now  therefore  tlie  turn  of  tlie  aristocrary  to  makt 
good  their  high  gage,  and  to  wage  war  as  buldlr 
rub-  as  they  liad  boldly  declared  it.  But  there  is  no 
more  pitiable  spectacle  than  when  cowardly  nu'ii 
he  misfortune  to  take  a  bold  resolution.  Tht-y  hiid 
'  exercised  no  foreaiuht  at  all.  It  scenii'd  to  havu 
ed  to  nobody  tlial  Caeear  would  possibly  stuid  on  hit 
3,  or  that  even  now  Pompeius  and  CrasHU^  might  com- 
vith  him  afresh  and  nmra  closely  tlutn  cvur.  This 
incredible;  but  it  becomes  intelligible,  when  wa 
at  the  perbons  who  then  led  the  constitutionalist  op- 
m  in  the  senal«.  Cato  waa  still  absent ;  *  the  ntoct 
tial  man  in  the  senate  at  this  time  wat;  Marcus  Bibii- 
B  hero  of  passive  resistance,  the  most  obstinatti  and 
tupid  of  all  cnnsulars.  They  had  tflken  up  arms  only 
them  down,  bo  soon  os  the  adversary  merely  pot  his 
a  the  sheath ;  the  bare  news  of  the  conferpiices  of 
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fehe  majority  (end  of  May  698).  Thus  the  oorporation 
did  public  penance.  Secretly  the  lords,  on^  after  an- 
other, thoroughly  frightened  at  theii  own  temerity,  cama 
to  make  their  peace  and  vow  unconditicial  obedience— nona 
more  quickly  than  Marcus  Cicero,  who  repented  too  late  of 
lis  perfidy,  and  with  reference  to  the  mo\t  i^ecent  period  of 
his  life  applied  to  himself  epithets  which  were  altogether 
more  appropriate  than  flattering.*  Of  course  the  regent! 
Agreed  to  be  pacified;  they  refused  nobody  pardon,  for 
there  was  nobody  who  was  worth  the  trouble  of  making 
him  an  exception.  That  we  may  see  how  suddenly  the  tone 
in  aristocratic  circles  changed  after  the  resolutions  of  Luca 
became  known,  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  pamphlets 
given  forth  by  Cicero  shortly  before  with  the  palinode  whidi 
he  issued  publicly  to  evince  his  repentance  and  his  good 
intentions.! 

The  regents  could  thus  regulate  Italian  affairs  at  their 
pleasure  and  more  thoroughly  than  before.  Italy 
Jf^lJ^^  and  the  capital  obtained  practically  a  garrison 
JgJ^"**®^  although  not  assembled  in  arms,  and  one  of  tha 
regents  as  commandant.  Of  the  troops  levied 
for  Syria  and  Spain  by  Crassus  and  Pompeius,  those  de^ 
tined  for  the  East  no  doubt  took  their  departure ;  but  Pom* 
peius  caused  the  two  Spanish  provinces  to  be  administered 
by  his  lieutenants  with  the  garrison  hitherto  stationed  there, 
while  he  dismissed  the  ofBcers  and  soldiers  of  the  l^iona 
which  were  newly  raised — nominally  for  despatch  to  Spain 
'^-on  furlough,  and  remained  himself  with  them  in  Italy. 

*  Jfe  ffftnum  germanum  /uiste  (Ad  Att.  ir.  6,  8). 

f  This  palinode  is  the  still  extant  oration  on  the  Provincefl  to  b% 
assigned  to  the  consab  of  699.  It  frns  delirered  in  the 
iJ^  end  of  Maj  698.    The  pieces  contrasting  with  it  are  the 

orations  for  Sestius  and  against  Vatinias  and  that  upon  the 
opinion  of  the  Etruscan  soothsayers,  dating  from  the  mouths  of  March 
and  April,  in  which  «ihe  aristocratic  regime  is  glorified  to  the  host  of  hit 
abilitr  and  Oaesar  in  partioular  is  treated  in  a  rerj  cavalier  tone.  It 
was  but  reasonable  that  Cicero  should,  as  he  himself  confesses  {Ad  AH 
{▼.  6,  1),  be  ashamed  to  transmit  even  to  intimate  friends  tl  nt  atteota 
lion  of  his  resumed  allegiance. 


The  JmU  EvU  ^  p""'  ' 

ubtltas  the  tacii  opposition  of  public  opinion  m- 
\,  the  more  dearly  and  generally  men  perceived  Tiial 
ents  were  working  to  put  au  end  to  the  old  cuiiatitu- 
d  witli  OS  niuoh  gentleness  aa  poaaible  to  AccoiniR» 
c  existing  condition  of  ihe  govemnicnt  and  odniitiift- 

to  the  forms  of  the  monarchy ;  but  they  submitled, 
i  they  were  obliged  to  submit.  First  of  all,  all  ttw 
mjiortant  affaira,  and  particularly  all  that  related  to 
y  matters  and  external  relations,  ware  disposed  of 
t  consulting  the  senate,  sometimes  by  decree  of  llie 

sometimes  by  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  tlie  rulers. 
rangemL-nts  agreed  on  at  Luca  respecting  the  military 
lid  of  Gaul  were  auboiitted  directly  to  the  burgossea 
sBUs  and  X'umpeius,  those  relating  to  Spain  and  Syria 

ti-ibunc  of  the  people  Gains  Trebooius,  and  in  other 
es  the  more  important  governorships  werefruquenlly 
p  by  decree  of  the  people.  That  the  regents  did  not 
le  consent  of  the  authorities  to  inDrea«a  their  troops 
sure,  Caesar  had  already  sufficiently  shown  ;  as  little 
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oewlj-aoquired  territories  had  been  managed  bj  a  venatoriai 
commission,  Caesar  organized  his  extensive  Gallic  conquests 
altogether  according  to  his  own  judgment,  and  founded,  for 
instance,  without  having  received  any  farther  powers  bur* 
gesscolonies,  particularly  Novum-Comuin  (Como)  with  fiv€ 
thousand  colonists.     Piso  conducted  the  Thracian,  Gabiniut 
che  Egyptian,  Crassus  the  Parthian  war,  without  consulting 
'.bo  senate,  and  even  without  reporting,  as  was  usual,  to  that 
body  ;  in  like  manner  triumphs  and  other  marks  of  honouK 
were  accorded  and  carried  out,  without  the  senate  being) 
asked  about  them.     Obviously  this  did  not  arise  from  a 
mere  neglect  of  forms,  which  would  be  the  less  intelligible, 
seeing  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  no  opposition 
from  the  senate  was  to  be  expected.     On  the  contrary,  it 
was  a  well-calculated  design  to  dislodge  the  senate  from  the 
domain  of  military  arrangements  and  higher  politics,  and  to 
restrict  its  administrative  action  to  financial  questions  and 
internal  affairs ;  and  the  opponents  of  the  regents  plainly 
saw  this  and  protested,  so  far  as  they  could,  against  this 
conduct  of  theirs  by  means  of  senatorial  decrees  and  crimi- 
nal actions.     While  the  regents  thus  in  the  main  set  aside\ 
the  senate,  they  still  made  some  use  of  the  less  dangerous  | 
popular  assemblies — care  was  taken  that  in  theae  the  lords  J 
of  the  street  should  put  no  farther  difficulty  in  the  way  o// 
the  lords  of  the  state ;  in  many  cases  however  they  dis* 

core  for  the  Transpadanes  the  Roman  franchise  rai.'\er  regarded  it  M 
already  legally  belonging  to  them  (p.  197).  Only  thub  could  the  report 
spread,  that  Caesar  had  introduced  of  his  own  authority  the  Roman 
municipal  constitution  among  the  Transpadane  commum'ties  (Cic.  Ad 
Alt.  v.  8,  2 ;  Ad  Fam.  viii.  1,  2).  This  hypothesis  too  explains  wLy 
iiirtius  designates  the  Transpadane  towns  as  "  colonies  of  Roman  bur* 
genes'*  {B.  G.  yiii.  24),  and  why  Caesar  treated  the  colony  of  Comum 
founded  by  him  ns  a  burgess-colony  (Sueton.  Caes.  28  ;  Strabo,  v.  1, 
p.  218  ;  Plutarch,  Can  29)  while  the  moderate  party  of  the  aristocracy 
conceded  to  it  only  the  same  rights  as  to  the  other  Transpadane  colo- 
nies, Tiz.  Liitin  rights,  and  the  ultras  even  declared  the  civic  rights  coti> 
ferred  on  the  settlers  as  altogether  null,  and  com<equently  did  not  cooi 
cede  to  the  Comenses  the  privileges  attached  to  the  holding  of  a  T  ttii 
Bonlclpal  magistracy  (Cic  Ad  AU,  v.  11,  2 ;  Appian,  B,  C  'A  *6). 


Tlu  Joira  BvU  of 


I  with  thia  empty  shadow,  and  employed  without  di» 
mtoc ratio  forms. 

e  humbled  senate  had  to  mibmit  to  \ta  position 
-^.  wliether  it  would  or  not.  The  lender  of  tha 
'"  ^Compliant  majority  continued  to  be  Marcui 
jj'j  Cicero.  He  was  useful  on  awiount  of  his  law- 
"  yer's  talent  of  finding  reasons,  or  at  any  rata 
words,  for  everything  ;  and  there  was  a  genuine 
■ian  irony  in  employing  the  man,  by  means  of  whom 
'  the  aristocracy  had  conducted  their  demonstration! 
t  the  regents,  aa  the  mouthpiece  of  servility.  Ao 
gly  they  parduned  him  for  his  brief  desire  to  kick 
t  the  pricks,  not.  however  without  having  previously 
d  themselves  of  his  submissivenesa  in  every  way. 
rother  had  been  obliged  to  take  the  position  of  an 

ill  the  Gallic  army  to  answer  in  some  measure  aa  a 
<i  for  him  ;  Pompeius  bad  compi-Ui^d  Cicero  himself 
ept  a  lieutenant-generalship  under  hitn,  which  fur* 

a  handle  for  politely  banishing  him  at  any  moment. 
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bvour  of  the  regents,*^  and  ^  to  be  as  flexible  as  an  ea^ 
lap.**  They  used  him  accordingly  as — what  he  was  good 
for — an  advocate ;  in  which  capacity  it  was  on  varlonc 
occasions  his  lot  to  be  obliged  to  defend  his  very  bitterest 
foes  at  a  higher  bidding,  and  that  especially  in  the  senate, 
where  he  almost  regularly  served  as  the  organ  of  the  dy« 
nasts  and  submitted  the  proposals  *'  to  which  others  prob- 
ably consented,  but  not  he  himself;  ^  indeed,  as  recognized 
leader  of  the  majority  of  the  compliant,  he  obtained  even 
a  certain  political  importance.  They  dealt  with  the  other 
members  of  the  governing  corporation  accessible  to  fear, 
flattery,  or  gold  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  dealt  with 
Cicero,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  it  on  the  whole  in  subor- 
dination. 

Certainly  there  remained  a  section  of  their  opponents, 
who  at  least  kept  to  their  colours  and  were 
the  minor-  neither  to  be  terrified  nor  to  be  won.  The  re- 
gents  had  become  convinced  that  exceptional 
measures,  such  as  those  against  Cato  and  Cicero,  did  their 
cause  more  harm  than  good,  and  that  it  was  a  lesser  evil 
to  tolerate  an  unpleasant  republican  opposition  than  to  con- 
vert their  opponents  into  martyrs  for  the  republic.  There- 
fore they  allowed  Cato  to  return  (end  of  698) 
and  thenceforward  in  the  senate  and  in  the  Fo- 
rum, often  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to  offer  a  continued  op- 
position to  the  regents,  which  was  doubtless  deserving  of 
honour,  but  unhappily  was  at  the  same  time  ridiculous. 
They  allowed  him  on  occasion  of  the  proposals  of  Tre- 
bonius  to  push  matters  once  more  to  a  hand-to-hand  con- 
flict in  the  Forum,  and  to  submit  to  the  senate  a  proposal 
that  the  proconsul  Caesar  should  be  given  over  to  the 
Csipetes  and  Tenctcri  on  account  of  his  perfidious  conduct 
towards  those  barbarians  (p.  310).  They  were  patienl\ 
when  Marcus  Favonius,  Cato's  Sancho,  after  the  senate  ha^ 
adopted  the  resolution  to  charge  the  legions  of  Caesar  on  j 
the  state-chest,  sprang  to  the  door  of  the  senate-houseoad-^ 
proclaimed  to  the  streets  the  danger  of  the  country  ;/when 
the  same  person  in  his  scurrilous  fashion  ealled  the  whits 
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ige  which  Potnpi'iuB  viora  round  hiH  weak  leg,  h  uiia> 
i  diiidem  ;  when  the  consular  Lcntulua  Marcellinua 
eing  applauded,  calli^d  out  to  the  assemblj'  lo  inuke 
'lit  use  (if  this  priyilege  of  expressing  their  opiniuC 
I  they  wcru  still  allowed  to  do  so;  when  the  triUutia 
le  pL'ople  Gaius  Ateius  Capito  consigned  Crassus  oD 
spiirture  for  Syria,  with  ail  the  formaliUes  of  the  the 
'  of  the  day,  puliiicly  to  tlie  evil  spirits.  These  were, 
le  whole,  vain  demonstrations  of  an  irritated  minor- 
yet  the  liltlo  party  from  which  they  issued  was  so  for 
iportance,  that  It  on  the  one  hsnd  fostered  and  gave 
■  atchword  to  the  republicaii  op^Hisllion  fermenting  in 
t,  find  on  the  other  huiid  sometimes  drugged  the  major- 
f  the  Semite,  which  withul  cheriBhed  at  bottom  quite  the 
sentiments  with  reference  to  the  regents,  into  isolated 
■es  direeted  against  them.  For  even  the  nmjorily  fi-lt 
eed  of  giving  vent,  at  least  sonictiiii?^  and  in  »iubordl- 
matters  to  their  suppressed  indigtuttiun,  and  espeeially 
.er  the  manner  of  those  wbu  nre  servile  with  reluctance 
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man,"  the  adherents  of  the  fallen  government  oomp.ained^ 
'^  is  of  the  slightest  account  except  the  three ;  the  regenta 
are  all-powerful,  and  they  take  care  that  no  one  shall  re* 
main  in  doubt  about  it ;  the  whole  state  is  virtually  tran» 
formed  and  obeys  the  dictators;  our  generation  will  nol 
live  to  see  a  change  of  things."  They  were  living  in  fact 
no  longer  under  the  republic,  but  under  monarchy. 

But  if  the  guidance  of  the  state  was  at  the  absolute 

disposal  of  the  regents,  there  remained  still  a 

Contiff  aod       political  domain  separated  in  some  measure  from 

opposllion         ^  ^ 

Atibeeieo.  the  government  proper,  which  it  was  more  easy 
to  defend  and  more  difficult  to  conquer ;  that  of 
the  ordinary  elections  of  magistrates,  and  of  the  jury-courts. 
That  the  latter,  although  not  coming  directly  under  politics, 
are  greatly  influenced  everywhere,  and  were  so  above  all  in 
Ptome,  by  the  spirit  that  rules  state-affairs,  is  of  itself  clear. 
The  elections  of  magistrates  certainly  belonged  by  right  to 
the  government  proper  of  the  state ;  but,  as  at  this  period 
the  state  was  administered  substantially  by  extraordinary 
magistrates  or  by  men  wholly  without  title,  and  even  the 
supreme  ordinary  magistrates,  if  they  belonged  to  the  anti- 
monarchical  party,  could  not  in  any  tangible  way  influence 
the  state-machinery,  the  ordinary  magistrates  sank  more 
and  more  into  mere  puppets — as,  in  fact,  even  those  of 
them  who  were  most  disposed  to  opposition  described  them- 
selves frankly  and  with  entire  justice  as  powerless  ciphers 
^-and  their  elections  therefore  sank  iiito  mere  demonstra- 
tions. Thus,  after  the  opposition  had  already  been  wholly 
dislodged  from  the  proper  field  of  battle,  hostilities  might 
nevertheless  be  continued  in  that  of  elections  and  processes 
The  regents  spared  no  pains  to  remain  victors  also  in  thia 
field.  As  to  the  elections,  they  had  already  at  Luca  settled 
between  themselves  the  lists  of  candidates  for  the  next 
years,  and  they  left  no  means  untried  to  carry  the  candi- 
dates agreed  upon  there.  They  expended  their  gold  pri« 
marily  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  elections.  A 
great  number  of  soldiers  were  dismissed  annually  on  fur 
lough  from  the  armies  of  Caesar  and  Pompeius  to    /ikf 
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part  in  the  voting  at  Rome.     Caesar  was  wont  himself  to 
guide,  and  watch  over,  the  election  movements  from  as 
near  a  point  as  possible  of  Upper  Italy.     Yet  the  object 
was  but  very  imperfectly  attained.     For  6M 
no  doubt  Pompeius  and  Crassus  were  electei 
consuls,  agreeably  to  the  convention  of  Luca,  and  Luciui 
Domitius,  the  only  candidate  of  the  opposition  who  perse- 
vered, was  set  aside ;  but  this  had  been  effected  only  by 
open  violence,  on  which  occasion  Cato  was  wounded  and 
other  extremely  scandalous  incidents  occurred.     In  the  next 
consular  elections  for  700,  in  spite  of  all  the 
exertions  of  the  regents,  Domitius  was  actually 
elected,  and  Cato  likewise  now  prevailed  in  the  candidature 
for  the  praetorship,  in  which  to  the  scandal  of  the  whole 
burgesses  Caesar's  client  Vatinius  had  during  the  previous 
vear  beaten  him  off  the  field.     At  the  elections 

68. 

for  701  the  opposition  succeeded  in  so  indis- 
putably convicting  the  candidates  of  the  regents  along  with 
othera  of  the  most  shameful  electioneering  intrigues  that 
the  regents,  on  whom  the  scandal  recoiled,  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  abandon  them.  These  repeated  and  severe 
defeats  of  the  dynasts  on  the  battle-field  of  the  elections 
may  be  traceable  in  part  to  the  unmanageableness  of  the 
rusty  machmery,  to  the  incalculable  accidents  of  the  poll- 
ing, to  the  opposition  at  heart  of  the  middle  classes,  to  the 
various  private  considerations  that  interfere  in  such  cases 
and  often  strangely  clash  with  those  of  party  ;  but  the 
main  cause  lies  elsewhere.  The  elections  were  at  this  time 
essentially  in  the  power  of  the  different  clubs  into  which 
the  aristocracy  had  grouped  themselves ;  the  system  of 
bribery  was  organized  by  them  on  the  most  extensive  scale 
and  with  the  utmost  method.  The  same  aristocracy  tlier^ 
fore,  which  was  represented  in  the  senate,  ruled  the  eleo 
tions ;  but  while  in  the  senate  it  yielded  with  a  grudge,  it 
worked  and  voted  here — in  secret  and  secure  from  all  reck- 


oning— absolutely  against  the  regents.  That  the  influence 
of  the  nobility  in  this  field  was  by  no  means  broken  by  the 
■triot  penal  law  against  the  electioneering  intriguer  of  thi 
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dubs,  which  Crassus  when  consul  in  699  caused 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  burgesses,  is  self-evident^ 
and  is  shown  by  the  elections  of  the  succeeding  years. 
The  jury -courts  occasionexl  equally  great  difficulty  to 
the  regents.  As  they  were  then  composed,  wliile 
JJI^*^*  the  senatorial  nobility  was  here  also  influentidi 
the  decisive  voice  lay  chiefly  with  the  middle 
class.  The  fixing  of  a  high-rated  census  for  jurymen  by  a 
law  proposed  by  Pompeius  in  699  is  a  remark- 
able proof  that  the  opposition  to  the  regents  had 
its  chief  seat  in  the  middle  class  properly  so  called,  and 
that  the  great  capitalists  showed  themselves  here,  as  every- 
where, more  compliant  than  the  latter.  Nevertheless  the 
republican  party  was  not  yet  deprived  of  all  hold  in  the 
courts,  and  it  was  never  weary  of  directing  political  im- 
peachments, not  indeed  against  the  regents  themselves,  but 
against  their  prominent  instruments.  This  warfare  of  prose- 
cutions was  waged  the  more  keenly,  that  according  to  usage 
the  duty  of  accusation  belonged  to  the  senatorial  youth, 
and,  as  may  readily  be  conceived,  there  was  more  of  re- 
publican passion,  fresh  talent,  and  bold  delight  in  attack 
to  be  found  among  these  youths  than  among  the  older 
members  of  their  order.  Certainly  the  courts  were  not\ 
free ;  if  the  regents  were  in  earnest,  the  courts  ventured  agX 
little  as  the  senate  to  refuse  obedience.  None  of  their 
antagonists  were  prosecuted  by  the  opposition  with  such 
hatred — so  furious  that  it  almost  passed  into  a  proverb— 
as  Vatinius,  by  far  the  most  audacious  and  unscrupulous 
of  the  closer  adherents  of  Caesar  ;  but  his  master  gave  the 
command,  and  he  was  acquitted  in  all  the  processes  raised 
against  him.  But  impeachments  by  men  who  knew  how 
to  wield  the  sword  of  dialectics  and  the  lash  of  sarcasm  as 
did  Gaius  Licinius  Calvus  and  Gaius  Asinius  Pollio,  did 
not  miss  their  mark  even  when  they  failed ;  nor  were  iso- 
lated successes  wanting.  They  were  mostly,  no  doubt,  ob- 
tained over  subordinate  mdividuals,  but  even  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  hated  adherents  of  the  dynasts,  tne  cod- 
•ular  Gabinius,  was  overthrown  in  this  way.     Certainly  !a 
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lao  the  implsealjle  liatred  of  ihs  aristooraoy,  whi<ih  h 

furgave  him  for  tlie  luw  regarding  the  conrluctiiig  of 
far  with  the  pirates  a.s  for  his  disparaging  trcjitiiient 
1^  iienaU!  durin)^  his  Syrian  govtirnorah'p,  was  combinoiJ 
the  rage  of  the  great  capitalists,  against  wh>m  he  haa 
I  governor  of  Syria  ventured  to  defend  the  intarest4 
e  provincials,  and  cvpn  with  the  resentment  of  Cra» 
vith  whom  he  had  atood  on  ceremony  in  banding  over 
m  the  province.  His  only  protectiun  against  all  these 
was  Purnpeius,  and  the  latter  had  every  reason  to  de- 
his  ahlest,  boldest,  and  most  faithful  adjutnnt  at  an; 
■,  but  here,  as  everywhere,  he  knew  not  how  to  use  hia 
r  and  to  defend  his  clients,  as  Caesar  defended  his  ;  in 
lheendof700thejurymen  found  Galiinins  guilty 
at  extortions  and  sent  him  into  banishment, 
'ii  the  whole,  therefore,  in  the  sphere  of  tht?  popular 
ons  &rtd  of  the  jury-courts  it  yra»  the  regents  that  fared 
t.  The  elements  which  ruled  in  these  vrers  Ipss  tangl- 
md  therefore  more  difficult  t^i  be  terrified  or  corrupted 
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straitened  even  here,  maintained  to  a  certain  extent  the  field 
of  battle. 

It  proved,  however,  yet  a  more  difficult  task  to  encoun- 
ter the  opposition  in  a  field,  to  which  they  turned 

Literature  •  i       i  i      i  i 

of  theoppo-     With  the  greater  zeal  the  more  they  were  pre- 
cluded from  direct  political  action.     This  was 
literature.     Even  the  judicial  opposition  was  at  the  same 
time  a  literary  one.  and  indeed  pre-eminently  so,  for  the 
orations  were  regularly  published  and  served  as  political 
pamphlets.     The  arrows   of  poetry  hit   their   mark  still 
more  rapidly  and  sharply.     The  lively  youth  of  the  high 
aristocracy,  and  still  more  energetically  perhaps  the  culti- 
vated middle  class  in  the  Italian  country  towns,  waged  the 
war  of  pamphlets  and  epigrams  with   zeni   and   success. 
There  fought  side  by  side  on  this  field  the  noble  senator's 
son  Gaius  Licinius  Calvus  (672-706)  who  was 
as  much  feared  in  the  character  of  an  orator  and 
pamphleteer  as  of  a  versatile  poet,  and  the  municipals  of 
Cremona  and   Verona   Marcus   Furius    Bibacu- 
lus  (652-691)  and  Quintus  Valerius   Catullus 
"***  (667-<;.  700)   whose   elegant  and   pungent  epi- 

grams flew  swiftly  like  arrows  through  Italy  and  were  sure 
to  hit  their  mark.  An  oppositional  tone  prevails  through- 
out the  literature  of  these  years.  It  is  full  of  indignant 
sarcasm  against  the  "  great  Caesar,"  "  the  unique  general," 
against  the  affectionate  father-in-law  and  son-in-law,  who 
ruin  the  whole  globe  in  order  to  give  their  dissolute  favour- 
ites opportunity  to  parade  the  spoils  of  the  long-haired 
Celts  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  to  furnish  royal  ban- 
quets with  the  booty  of  the  farthest  isles  of  the  west,  and 
as  rivals  showering  gold  to  supplant  honest  youths  at  home 
in  the  favour  of  their  mistresses.  There  is  in  the  poems 
of  Catullus  *  and  the  other  fragments  of  the  literature  of 

*  The  coUeotion  hnnded  down  to  us  Ib  full  of  references  to  the 

eyents  of  699  and  700  and  was  doubtless  published  in  the 

'  latter  year ;  the  most  recent  event,  which  it  mentions,  ii 

17-M.  *^®  prosecution  of  Yatinius  (Aug.  700).     The  statement 

of   Hieronvmua  that  Catullus  died   in   G97-698  require! 
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r;od  something  of  that  fervour  of  ppr^oiiHl  nnd  pi> 
hatred,  uf  that  republican  agon^  overflowing  in  ri<>t 
imour  or  in  stern   desjjiur,  which  are  more  prnmi- 

and  powerfiiUy  HpparL*nt  in  Aristophanes  Mid   IJi* 
iiics. 
e  mnst  sagacious  of  the  ihree  rulers  at  least  saw  wi'll 

was  as  impossible  to  despise  this  opposition  a?  U> 
Bs  it   by   word  of  command.     So  far  as  he  could, 

tried  rather  personally  to  gain  over  the  nu've  emi- 
uthors.  Cicero  himself  had  to  thank  his  literary 
lion  in  good  part  for  the  respBctful  treatment  whieh 
ecially  experienced  from  Caesar ;  but  the  governoi 
h  did  not  disdain  to  conclude  n  special  peace  even 
jatulluB  through  the  intervention  of  his  futhcr  who 
icome  personally  known  to  him  in  Verona;  and  the 

poet,  who  had  just  heaped  upon  Ute  powerful  gen< 
e  bitterest  and  most  personal  sarCAsms,  wan  treated 
1  with  the  most  flattering  distinction.     In  tact  Caesar 
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he  Btilt  otierishei!  at  heart  the  magnifioent  drerun  of  a  frea 
commonwealth,  although  he  was  unable  to  transfer  it  eithei 
to  his  adversaries  or  to  his  adherents.  Practical  politic! 
irere  not  more  absolutely  controlled  hy  the  regents  than 
literature  by  the  republicans.* 

It  became  necessary  to  take  serious  stepfi  againat  thU 

impotent,  but  still  troublcsomo  and  audadoo* 
a«ption>i  opposition.  The  condemnation  of  Gabinius,  ap- 
tsoiTHlai.     parently,  turned  the  scale  (end  of  700).     The 

regents  agreed  to  introduce  a  dictatorship,  though 

*  Tbe  weU-knoVD  poom  of  CitDlliu  ntinibend  iziz.  was  written  In 
699  or  TOO  thet  CMsai'a  Britannic  expediliOD  uid  befbia 
tbe  death  of  Julia ; 

Qku  hot  potat  vidert,  gnu  jmtt^  p<^ 
jnn  iapudiatt  tt  vorax  tt  aito, 
Mamarram  habtrt  quod  comala  OaiUa 
Hi^cbai  anit  »l  tiitima  BrUatinia  /  «.'& 

Hamnrra  of  Formiae,  Caetar*!  Eivourice  and  for  a  time  during  the  . 
Gallic  *ue  an  ofBcer  in  hi«  arm;,  had,  probabl.T  a  short  time  before  Ifaa 
compoaition  of  this  poem,  returned  to  the  capital  and  waa  in  all  likell 
bood  tben  occupied  with  the  building  of  Us  mucli-talked-of  marble 
palace  tarnished  with  lavish  magnificence  on  the  Caelian  hill.  The 
Pontic  boot;  mentioned  in  the  poem  U  that  of  UTtilene,  of  which 
Caesar  bad  a  share  as  one  of  the  offlcera  eerrtng  in  flTD  in 
tbe  arm;  of  the  goTBrnor  of  Bithjnia  and  Pontus  (iiL 
<16) ;  the  Iberian  spdl  ia  that  wbich  waa  acquired  iu  the  goTeruorabip 
of  Furlber  Spdn  (p.  S89). 

Uore  innocent  than  thia  virulent  inrectlve,  which  was  biiterlj  telt 
b;  Caeaar  (Suet.  Can.  73),  is  another  ncoilj  cODtemporarr  poem  of 
tbe  Mue  author  (xL)  to  wbioh  we  may  here  refer,  because  with  lt« 
pathetic  introducdon  to  an  anything  but  palhelic  oommisalon  it  very 
eleverlj  quizxes  the  ataiT  of  the  new  regents — the  Gabiniusea,  Anttaik- 
aiea,  and  sacb  like,  suddealj  advanced  from  the  lowest  haunts  to  headi 
qaartera.  Iict  it  he  remembered  that  it  was  written  at  a  tln;o  wheD 
Caesar  waa  Gghting  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Thames,  an  1  when  llit 
expeditions  of  Craasus  lo  Parthia  and  of  Gabinins  to  Egypt  wxre  In 
prepnra^on.  The  poet,  as  if  he  too  expected  one  of  the  vacant  posti 
tima  one  of  the  regents,  give*  to  two  of  hia  clients  their  la«t  hutrno 
ti<HU  befbrn  departore ; 

An  of  Atireli,  evrntf**  OatuOi,  tic 
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only  a  temporary  one,  and  by  means  of  this  to  carry  nen 
coercivo  measures,  especially  respecting  the  elections  and 
the  jury-courts.     Pompeius,  as  the  regent  on  whom  prima- 
rily  devolved   the  government  of  Rome  and   Italy ,  waa 
charged  with  the  execution  of  this  resolve ;  which  accord 
Ingly  bore  the  impress  of  the  awkwardness  in  resolution 
and  action  that  characterized  him,  and  of  his  singular  incji- 
paoity  of  speaking  out  frankly,  even  where  he  would  and 
could  command.     Already  at  the  close  of  700 
the  demand  for  a  dictatorship  was  brought  for- 
ward in  the  senate  in  the  form  of  hints,  and  that  not  by 
Pompeius  himself.    There  served  as  its  ostensible  ground 
the  continuance  of  the  system  of  clubs  and  bands  in  the 
capital,  which  by  acts  of  bribery  and  violence  certainly  ex- 
ercised the  most  pernicious  influence  on  the  elections  as 
well  as  on  the  jury-courts  and  perpetuated  a  state  of  dis- 
turbance ;  we  must  allow  that  this  rendered  it  easy  for  the 
regents  to  justify  their  exceptional  measures.     But,  as  may 
well  be  conceived,  even  the  servile  majority  shrank  from 
granting  what  the  future  dictator  himself  seemed  to  shrink 
from  openly  asking.     When  the  unparalleled  agitation  re- 
garding the  elections  for  the  consulship  of  701 
led  to  the  most  sciindalous  scenes,  so  that  the 
elections  were  postponed  a  full  year  beyond  the  fixed  time 
and  only  took  place  after  a  seven  months'  interregnum  in 
July  701,  Pompeius  found  in  this  state  of  things 
the  desired  occasion  for  indicating  still  more  dis- 
tinctly to  the  senate  that  the  dictatorship  was  the  only 
moans  of  cutting,  if  not  of  loosing  the  knot ;  but  the  deci- 
sive word  of  command  was  not  even  yet  spoken.     Perhaps 
it  would  have  still  remained  for  long  unuttered,  had  not  the 
most  audacious  partisan  of  the  republican  opposition  Titus 
A:mius  Milo  stepped  into  the  field  at  the  consular  elections 
for  702  as  a  candidate  in  opposition  to  the  can- 
didates of  the  regents,  Quintus  Metellus  Scipio 
iind  Publius  Plautius  Hypsaeus,  both  men  closely  connected 
•^ith  Pompeius  personally  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  him. 
Milo,  endowed   with  physical  courage,  with  a  cer!4iiD 
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^^  talent  for  intrigue  and  for  contracting  debt,  and 

above  all  with  an  ample  amount  of  native  assur* 
ance  which  had  been  carefully  cultivated,  had  made  himself 
a  name  among  the  political  adventurers  of  the  time,  and 
was  the  most  famous  man  in  his  trade  next  to  Clodius,  and 
naturally  therefore  through  rivalry  at  the  most  deadly  feud 
with  the  latter.  As  the  Achilles  of  the  streets  had  boii 
acquired  by  the  regents  and  with  their  permission  was  again 
playing  the  ultra-democrat,  the  Hector  of  the  streets  v^ 
came  as  a  matter  of  course  an  aristocrat ;  and  the  repi^b- 
lican  opposition,  which  now  would  have  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  Catilina  in  person,  had  he  presented  himself  to 
them,  readily  acknowledged  Milo  as  their  legitimate  cham- 
pion in  all  riots.  In  fact  the  few  successes,  which  they  car- 
ried off  in  this  field  of  battle,  were  the  work  of  Milo  and 
of  his  well-trained  band  of  gladiators.  So  Cato  and  his 
friends  in  return  supported  the  candidature  of  Milo  for  the 
consulship ;  even  Cicero  could  not  avoid  recommending 
one  who  had  been  his  enemy's  enemy  and  his  own  protecv 
tor  during  many  years ;  and  as  Milo  himself  spared  neithei 
money  nor  violence  to  carry  his  election,  it  seemed  secure. 
For  the  regents  it  would  have  been  not  only  a  new  and 
keenly  felt  defeat,  but  also  an  imminent  danger  ;  for  it  was 
to  be  foreseen  that  the  bold  partisan  would  not  allow  him 
self  as  consul  to  be  reduced  to  insignificance  so  easily  a^ 
Domitius  and  other  men  of  the  respectable  opposition. 
It  happened  that  Achilles  and  Hector  accidental* 
CtodiS.**'  ^y  encountered  each  other  not  far  from  the  capi- 
tal on  the  Appian  Way,  and  a  fray  arose  be* 
tween  their  respective  bands,  in  which  Clodius  himself  re- 
ceivi^d  a  sword-cut  on  the  shoulder  and  was  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  house.  This  had  occurred 
without  orders  from  Milo  ;  but,  as  the  matter  had  gone  so 
far  and  as  the  storm  had  now  to  be  encountered  at  any  rate, 
the  whole  crime  seemed  to  Milo  more  desirable  and  even 
less  dangerous  than  the  half;  he  ordered  his  men  to  drag 
Clodius  forth  from  his  lurking  place  and  to  put 
^  him  to  death  (18  Jan.  702). 
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The  street  leaders  of  the  regents'  party — the  tribunes 
of  the  people  Titus  Munatius  Plancus,  Quintua 
|^2J*y*"  Pompeius  Rufus,  and  Gaius  Sallustius  Crispua 
— saw  in  this  occurrence  a  fitting  opportunity  to 
thwart  in  the  interest  of  their  masters  the  candidature  of 
Milo  and  carry  the  dictatorship  of  Pompeius.  The  dregs 
of  the  populace,  especially  the  freedmen  and  slaves,  had 
lost  in  Clodius  their  patron  and  future  deliverer  (p.  858)  ; 
the  necessary  excitement  was  thus  easily  aroused.  After 
the  bloody  corpse  had  been  exposed  for  show  at  the  ora* 
tors'  platform  in  the  Forum  and  the  speeches  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  had  been  made,  the  riot  broke  forth.  The 
seat  of  the  perfidious  aristocracy  was  destined  as  a  funeral 
pile  for  the  great  liberator ;  the  mob  carried  the  body  to 
the  senate-house,  and  set  the  building  on  fiie.  Thereafter 
the  multitude  proceeded  to  the  front  of  Milo's  house  and 
kept  it  under  siege,  till  his  band  drove  ofiT  the  assailants  by 
a  discharge  of  arrows.  They  passed  on  to  the  house  of 
Pompeius  and  of  his  consular  candidates,  of  whom  the  for- 
mer was  saluted  as  dictator  and  the  latter  as  consuls,  and 
thence  to  the  house  of  the  interrex  Marcus  Lepidus,  on 
whom  devolved  the  conduct  of  the  consular  elections 
When  the  latter,  as  in  duty  bound,  refused  to  make  ar« 
rangements  for  the  elections  immediately,  as  the  clamorous 
multitude  demanded,  he  was  kept  during  five  days  under 
siege  in  his  dwelling  house. 

But  the  instigators  of  these  scandalous  scenes  had  over- 
acted their  part.  Certainly  their  lord  and  mas- 
•hip  of  "  ter  wivs  resolved  to  employ  this  favourable  epi- 
ompe  ufl.  g^^^  j^  order  not  merely  to  set  aside  Milo,  but 
also  to  seize  the  dictatorship ;  he  wished,  however,  to 
receive  it  not  from  a  mob  of  bludgeonmen,  but  from  the 
seaate.  Pompeius  brought  up  troops  to  put  down  the 
anarchy  which  prevailed  in  the  capital,  and  which  had  in 
reality  become  intolerable  to  everybody  ;  at  the  same  time 
he  now  enjoined  what  he  had  hitherto  requested,  and  the 
senate  complied.  It  was  merely  an  empty  subterfuge,  that 
on  the  proposal  of  Cato  and  Bibulus  the  proconsul  Pom- 
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pdusy  retaining  his  former  offiees,  was  nominated  as  **  cod 
■nl  without  colleague''  instead  of  dictator  (on  the  25tk 
of  the  intercalary  month*  702) — a  subterfuge, 
which  admitted  an  appellation  labouring  under 
a  double  incongruity  f  for  the  mere  purpose  of  avoiding 
one  which  expressed  the  simple  fact,  and  which  'vividly 
reminds  us  of  the  sagacious  resolution  of  the  waning  pa* 
(riciate  to  concede  to  the  plebeians  not  the  consulship,  but 
only  the  consular  power  (i.  878). 

Thus  in  legal  possession  of  full  power,  Pompeius  set 

to  work  and  proceeded  with  energy  against  the 

J^^J^J^     republican    party  which  was   powerful   in  the 

22^Lsu-    clubs  and  jury -courts.     The  existing  enactments 


rad  the  jury    as  to  elections  were  repeated  and  enforced  by  a 

IVB16U> 

special  law ;  and  by  another  against  electioneer- 
ing intrigues,  which  obtained  retrospective  force  for  all 
offences  of  this  sort  committed  since  684,  the 
penalties  hitherto  imposed  were  augmented. 
Still  more  important  was  the  enactment,  that  the  gov- 
ernorships, which  were  by  far  the  more  important  and 
especially  by  far  the  more  lucrative  half  of  official  life, 
should  be  conferred  on  the  consuls  and  praetors  not  imm^ 
diately  on  their  retirement  from  the  consulate  or  praetor- 
ship,  but  only  after  the  expiry  of  other  five  years;  an 
arrangement  which  of  course  could  only  come  into  effect 
afler  four  years,  and  therefore  made  the  filling  up  of  the 
governorships  for  the  next  few  years  substantially  depend- 
ent on  decrees  of  senaie  which  were  to  be  issued  for  the 
regulation  of  this  interval,  and  thus  practically  on  the  per> 
son  or  section  ruling  the  senate  at  the  moment.  The  jury- 
commissions  were  left  in  existence,  but  limits  were  put  to 
the  right  of  counter-plea,  and — what  was  perhaps  still  more 
important — the  iiberty  of  speech  in  the  courts  was  done 

*  In  this  year  the  January  with  29  and  the  February  with  28  dayi 
were  followed  by  the  intercalary  month  with  28,  and  then  by  March. 

f  Contid  signifies  **  colleague  "  (i.  328),  and  a  consul  who  is  at  tbi 
■ame  time  proconsul  is  at  once  an  actual  consul  and  a  consul's  substi 
tttte. 
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awaj  ;  for  both  the  number  of  the  advocates  and  the  time 
of  speaking  apportioned  to  each  were  restricted  by  fixing 
a  maximum,  and  the  bad  habit  which  had  prevailed  of  ad* 
ducing,  in  addition  to  the  witnesses  as  to  facts,  witnesses 
to  character  or  laudatores^  as  they  were  called,  in  favour 
of  the  accused  was  prohibited.  The  obsequious  senate 
further  decreed  on  the  suggestion  of  Pompeius  that  the 
country  had  been  placed  in  peril  by  the  quarrel  on  the 
Appian  Way  ;  accordingly  a  special  commission  was  ap 
pointed  by  an  exceptional  law  for  all  crimes  connected  with 
it,  the  members  of  which  were  directly  nominated  by  Pom- 
peius. An  attempt  was  also  made  to  give  once  more  a 
serious  importance  to  the  office  of  the  censors,  and  by  that 
agency  to  purge  the  deeply  disordered  burgess-body  of  its 
worst  elements. 

All  these  measures  were  adopted  under  the  pressure 
of  the  sword.  In  consequence  of  the  declaration  of  the 
senate  that  the  country  was  in  danger,  Pompeius  called  the 
men  capable  of  service  throughout  Italy  to  arms  and  made 
them  swear  allegiance  for  all  contingencies ;  an  adequate  an</ 
trustworthy  corps  was  temporarily  stationed  at  the  Capitol ; 
at  every  stirring  of  opposition  Pompeius  threatened  armed 
intervention,  and  during  the  proceedings  at  the  trial  re- 
specting the  murder  of  Clodius  stationed,  contrary  to  all 
precedent,  a  guard  over  the  place  of  trial  itself. 

The  scheme  for  the  revival  of  the  censorship  failed,  be- 
cause among  the  servile  majority  of  the  senate 

Bumiliation  j         /r>   •      .  i  i 

•f  the  re-        no  one  possessed  sufficient  moral  courage  and 

pn  •  leans.        authority  even  to  become  a  candidate  for  such 

an  ofliee.     On  the  other  hand  Milo  was  condemned  by  the 

jurymen  (8  April,  702)  and  Cato's  candidature 

for  the  consulship  of  703  was  frustrated.     The 

opposition  of  speeches  and  pamphlets  received 

through  the  new  judicial  ordinances  a  blow  from  which  it 

never  recovered  ;  the  dreaded  forensic  eloquence  was  there* 

by  driven  from   the  field  of  politics,  and  thenceforth  felt 

the  restraints  of  monarchy.     Opposition  of  course  had  not 

disappeared  either  from  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of 
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the  nation  or  eyen  wholly  from  public  life — to  effect  tha* 
end  the  popular  elections,  the  jury -courts,  and  literatur« 
must  have  been  not  merely  rentrieted,  but  annihilated.  In 
deed,  in  these  very  transactions  themselves,  Pompeius  by 
his  unskillulness  and  perversity  helped  the  republicans  to 
gain  even  under  his  dictatorship  several  triumphs  vrhich  he 
severely  felt.  The  special  measures,  which  the  rulers  took 
to  strengthen  their  power,  were  of  course  offidally  chim<v 
terized  as  enactments  made  in  the  interest  of  public  tran* 
quillity  and  order,  and  every  burgess,  who  did  not  desire 
anarchy,  was  described  as  substantially  concurring  in  thetc« 
But  Pompeius  pushed  this  transparent  fiction  so  far,  that 
instead  of  putting  safe  instruments  into  the  special  com- 
mission for  the  investigation  of  the  late  tumult  ho  chose 
the  most  respectable  men  of  all  parties,  including  even 
Cato,  and  applied  his  influence  over  the  court  essentially  to 
maintain  order,  and  to  render  it  impossible  for  his  ad- 
herents as  well  as  for  his  opponents  to  indulge  in  the  scenes 
of  disturbance  customary  in  the  trials  of  this  period.  This 
neutrality  of  the  regent  was  discernible  in  the  judgments 
of  the  special  court.  The  jurymen  did  not  venture  to 
acquit  Milo  himself;  but  most  of  the  subordinate  persons 
accused  belonging  to  the  party  of  the  republican  opposition 
were  acquitted,  while  condemnation  inexorably  befell  those 
who  in  the  late  riot  had  taken  part  for  Clodius,  or  in  other 
words  for  the  regents,  including  not  a  few  of  Caesar's  and 
of  Pompeius'  own  most  intimate  friends— even  Ilypsaeus 
his  candidate  for  the  consulship,  and  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  Plancus  and  Rufus,  who  had  directed  the  imeute  in 
his  interest.  That  Pompeius  did  not  prevent  their  con- 
demnation for  the  sake  of  appearing  impartial,  was  one 
specimen  of  his  folly  ;  and  a  second  was,  that  he  withal  in 
matters  quite  indifferent  violated  his  own  laws  to  favour 
his  friends — appearing  for  example  as  a  witness  to  charao- 
ter  in  the  trial  of  Plancus,  and  in  fact  protecting  from  con- 
demnation several  accused  persons  specially  connected  with 
him,  such  as  Metellus  Scipio.  As  usual,  he  wished  hers 
%Iso  to  accomplish  opposite  things  ;  in  attempting  to  sadsfy 
Vol.  IV.— U* 
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ities  ftt  unce  of  the  impurtial  regent  and  of  tiie  pirljr 
he  fulfilled  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  wiu 
led  by  public  opinion  with  justice  as  a  despotic  regent 
ly  bin  adherenla  with  oquol  justice  as  a  loader  wlm 
cuult!  not  or  would  not  protect  his  followers. 
It,  although  the  republicans  were  still  stirring  and 
even  refreshed  by  an  i>iolat«d  success  here  and  there, 
'  through  the  blundering  of  Pompeius,  the  object 
the  regents  hud  proposed  to  themselves  in  that  die- 
hip  was  on  tlie  whole  itttuined,  the  reins  were  drawn 
r,  the  republican  party  was  humbled,  and  the  new 
:chy  was  strengthened.  Tlio  public  began  to  reeon- 
hemselves  to  it.  When  Pompeius  not  long  after 
ared  from  a  serious  illness,  his  restoration  was  ccle- 
1  throughout  Italy  with  the  befitting  demonstrations 
'  which  are  usual  on  such  occasions  in  monarchies. 
«^]ts  showed  themselves  satisf  ed  \  as  early  as  the 
Ist  of  August  702  Pompfiua  resigned  his  dio 
tatorship,  and   shared   the  consulship  with  bis 
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Mabous  Crassus  had  for  years  been  reckoned  among 
__  the  heads  of  the  "  three-headed  monster,"  with- 

foMto  out  any  proper  title  to  be  so  included.     Ha 

served  as  a  makeweight  to  trim  the  balance  h» 
twecn  the  real  regents  Pompeius  and  Caesar,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  he  threw  his  weight  into  the  scale  of  Caesar 
against  Pompeius.  The  part  of  a  supernumerary  colleague 
is  not  a  very  honourable  one ;  but  Crassus  was  never  hin- 
dered by  any  keen  sense  of  honour  from  pursuing  his  own 
advantage.  He  was  a  merchant  and  was  open  to  negotia- 
tion. What  was  offered  to  him  was  not  much ;  but,  as  more 
was  not  to  be  got,  he  accepted  it,  and  sought  to  forget  the 
ambition  that  fretted  him,  and  his  chagrin  at  occupying  a 
position  so  near  to  power  and  yet  so  powerless,  amidst  his 
always  accumulating  piles  of  gold.  But  the  conference  at 
Luca  changed  the  state  of  matters  also  for  him ;  with  the 
view  of  still  retaining  the  preponderance  as  compared  with 
Pompeius  after  concessions  so  extensive,  Caesar  gave  to  his 
old  confederate  Crassus  an  opportunity  of  attaining  in  Syria 
through  the  Parthian  war  the  same  position  to  which  Caesar 
had  attained  by  the  Celtic  war  in  Gaul.  It  was  difficult  to 
say  whether  these  new  prospects  proved  more  attractive  to 
the  ardent  thirst  for  gold  which  had  now  become  at  the  age 
of  sixty  a  second  nature  and  grew  only  the  more  intense 
with  every  newly  won  million,  or  to  the  ambition  Ahich 
ijad  been  long  repressed  with  difficulty  in  the  old  man's 
breast  and  now  glowed  in  it  with  restless  fire.  He 
arrived  in  Syria  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
700 ;  he  had  not  even  waited  for  the  expiry  of 
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isuUhIp  to  deparU  Full  of  i.Jipatieiit  ardour  he  warned 
js  to  redeem  every  iniiiulc  with  the  view  ol"  making 
what  he  had  lost,  of  gaining  the  treasures  ul  the  Eaitt 
ition  to  those  of  the  West,  of  achieving  the  power  and 
Df  a  (renernl  as  rapidly  as  Caesar,  and  with  oa  liltln 
e  as  Poinpeiua. 
i  fuiind  the  Purtiiiaii  war  already  oouitnenced.     Ilia 

Iniitileas  conduct  uf  Pumjieius  towards  the  Pai^ 
he  thimis  has  beea  already  mentioned  (p.  I73j ;  ha 
"on,     had  not  respected  the  stipulaleil  frontier  of  tha 

Euphrates  and  had  wreatcd  several  provinces 
he  Parthian  empire  fop  tlie  benefit  of  Armenia,  which 
>w  a  client  stale  of  Rome,  King  Phraatea  had  sub- 
to  this  treatment ;  butafler  he  had  been  murdered 
two  sons  Mithrarlates  and  Orodes,  the  new  king  Milh* 
9  immediately  declared  war  on  the  king  of  Armenia, 

Artavasdca,  son  of  the  recently  deceaRud  Tigrunei 

(libout  608].*  This  was  at  thd  same  time  a  deo 
n  of  war  against  Rome  ;  aa  soon  therefore  aa  the  re- 
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tured  Seleucia  by  assault,  having  been  in  person  the  first  to 
mount  the  battlements,  and  in  Babylon  Mithradates  himself 
was  forced  by  famine  to  surrender,  whereupon  he  was  by  h'l 
brother's  orders  put  to  death.  His  death  was  a  palpable 
loss  to  the  Romans ;  but  it  by  no  means  put  an  end  to  the 
agitation  in  the  Parthian  empire,  and  the  Armenian  waroon* 
tinued.  Gabinius,  after  ending  the  Egyptian  campaign,  was 
just  on  the  eve  of  turning  to  account  the  ?!till  favourable  op 
portunity  and  resuming  the  interrupted  Parthian  war,  when 
Ct<issus  arrived  in  Syria  and  along  with  the  command  took 
up  also  the  plans  of  his  predecessor.  Full  of  high-flown 
hopes  he  estimated  the  difficulties  of  the  march  as  slight,  and 
the  power  of  resistance  in  the  armies  of  the  enemy  as  yet 
slighter ;  he  not  only  spoke  confidently  of  the  subjugation 
of  the  Parthians,  but  was  already  in  imagination  the  con- 
queror of  the  kingdoms  of  Bactria  and  India. 

The  new  Alexander,  however,  was  in  no  haste.     Before 

he  carried  into  effect  these  great  plans ;  he  found 
campidgn.        leisure  for  very  tedious  and  very  lucrative  sut- 

ordinatc  transactions.  The  temples  of  Deroeto 
at  Hierapolis  Bambyce  and  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem  and 
other  rich  shrines  of  the  Syrian  province,  were  by  order  of 
Crassus  despoiled  of  their  treasures ;  and  contingents  or, 
still  better,  sums  of  money  instead  were  levied  from  all  the 
subjects.  The  military  operations  of  the  first  summer  were 
limited  to  an  extensive  reconnaissance  in  Mesopotamia;  the 
Euphrates  was  crossed,  the  Parthian  satrap  was  defeated  at 
Ichnae  (on  the  Belik  to  the  north  of  Rakkah),  and  the  neigh- 
bouring  towns,  including  the  considerable  one  of  Nicephorium 
(Rakkah),  were  occupied,  afler  which  the  Romans  having 
left  garrisons  behind  in  them  returned  to  Syria.  They  had 
hitherto  been  in  doubt  whether  it  was  more  advisable  to 
march  to  Parthia  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Armenia  or  by 
the  direct  route  through  the  Mesopotamian  desert.  The 
first  route,  leading  through  mountainous  regions  undei  the 
control  of  trustworthy  allies,  commended  itself  by  its  greats 
cr  safety ;  kirg  Artavasdes  came  in  person  to  the  Romac 
hc^d-quarters  to  advocate  this  plan  of  the  oampaigm     Bui 
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that  reoonnaissance  dedded  in  favour  of  the  march  through 
Mesopotamia.  The  numerous  and  flourishing  Greek  and 
hnlf-Greek  towns  in  the  regions  along  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  above  all  the  great  city  of  Seleucia,  were  altogether 
averse  to  the  Parthian  rule;  all  the  Greek  townships  with 
which  the  Romans  came  into  contact  had  now,  like  the  citi- 
leus  of  Carrhae  at  an  earlier  time  (p.  169),  practically  shown 
how  read}  ihey  were  to  shake  off  the  intolerable  foreign 
yoke  and  to  receive  the  Romans  as  deliverers,  almost  as 
countrymen.  The  Arab  prince  Abgarus,  who  commanded 
the  desert  of  Edessa  and  Carrhae  and  thereby  the  usual  route 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  had  arrived  in  the  camp 
of  the  Romans  to  assure  them  in  person  of  his  devotedness. 
The  Parthians  had  appeared  to  be  wholly  unprepared. 

Accordingly  (701)  the  Euphrates  was  crossed  (near  Bip- 

adjik).  To  reach  the  Tigris  from  this  point  they 
TheXn-  had  the  choice  of  two  routes;  either  the  army 
g^^  might  move  downward  along  the  Euphrates  to 

the  latitude  of  Seleucia  where  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  are  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  each  other  ;  or  they 
might  immediately  after  crossing  take  the  shortest  line  to 
the  Tigris  right  across  the  great  Mesopotamian  desert.  The 
former  route  led  directly  to  the  Parthian  capital  Ctesiphon, 
which  lay  opposite  Seleucia  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Tigris ; 
several  weighty  voices  were  raised  in  favour  of  this  route  in 
the  Roman  council  of  war ;  in  particular  the  quaestor  Gains 
Cassius  pointed  to  the  difficulties  of  the  march  in  the  desert, 
md  to  the  suspicious  reports  arriving  from  the  Roman  gar- 
risons on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  as  to  the  Parthian 
warlike  preparations.  But  in  opposition  to  this  the  Arab 
prince  Abgarus  announced  that  the  Parthians  were  employed 
in  evacuating  their  western  provinces.  They  had  already 
packed  up  their  treasures  and  put  themselves  in  motion  to 
fleo  to  the  Hyrcanians  and  Scythians ;  only  through  a  forced 
march  by  the  shortest  route  was  it  at  all  possible  still  to 
reach  them ;  but  by  such  a  march  the  Romans  would  pro 
babl^  succeed  in  overtaking  and  cutting  up  at  least  the  rear 
guard  of  the  great  army  under  Sillaces  and  the  vizier,  nnd 
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obtaining  enormous  spoiL  These  reports  of  the  friendly 
Bedouins  decided  the  direction  of  the  march ;  the  Romai 
army,  consisting  of  seven  legions,  4,000  cavalry,  and  4,000 
•lingers  and  archers,  turned  off  from  the  Euphrates  and 
%waf  into  the  inhospitable  plains  of  northei-n  Mesopotamia. 
Z\T  and  wide  no  enemy  appeared;  only  hunger  and 
_  ^  thirst,  and  the  endless  sandy  desert,  seemed  to 
inth«D0».      keep  watch  at  the  gates  of  the  f^ast.     At  length, 

afler  many  days  of  toilsome  marching,  not  far 
from  the  first  river  which  the  Roman  army  had  to  cross,  the 
Balissus  (Belik),  the  first  horsemen  of  the  enemy  were 
descried.  Abgarus  with  his  Arabs  was  sent  out  to  recon- 
noitre ;  the  Parthian  squadrons  retired  up  to  and  over  the 
river  and  vanished  in  the  distance,  pursued  by  Abgarus  and 
his  followers.  With  impatience  the  Romans  waited  for  his 
return  and  for  more  exact  information.  The  general  hoped 
here  at  length  to  come  upon  the  constantly  retreating  foe ; 
his  young  and  brave  son  Publius,  who  had  fought  with  the 
greatest  distinction  in  Gaul  under  Caesar  (p.  289,  304),  and 
had  been  sent  by  the  latter  at  the  head  of  a  Celtic  squadron 
of  horse  to  take  part  in  the  Parthian  war,  was  inflamed  with 
a  vehement  desire  for  the  fight.  When  no  tidings  came, 
they  resolved  to  advance  at  a  venture  ;  the  signal  for  star^ 
ing  was  given,  the  Balissus  was  crossed,  the  army  afler  a 
brief  insufficient  rest  at  noon  was  led  on  without  delay  at  a 
rapid  pace.  Then  suddenly  the  kettledrums  of  the  Parthiana 
sounded  all  around ;  on  every  side  their  silken  gold-embroid- 
ered banners  were  seen  waving,  and  their  iron  helmets  and 
coats  of  mail  glittering  in  the  blaze  of  the  hot  noonday  suu; 
and  by  the  side  of  the  vizier  stood  prince  Abgarus  wich  his 
Bedouins. 

Th^  Romans  saw  too  late  the  net  in  which  they  had 

allowed  themselves  to  be  ensnared.  With  sure 
p«!5!utf°^  glance  the  vizier  had  thoroughly  seen  both  the 
SJJ^'***       danger  and  the  means  of  meeting  it.     Nothing 

could  be  accomplished  against  Roman  infantry 
of  the  line  with  Oriental  infantry ;  so  he  had  got  rid  of  thid 
arm,  and  by  sending  a  mass  which  was  useless  in  the  mais 
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field  of  battle  under  the  personal  leadership  of  king  Orodet 
to  Armenia,  he  had  prevented  king  Artavasdes  fi^om  allow« 
ing  the  promised  10,000  heavy  cavalry  to  join  the  army 
of  Crassus,  who  now  painfully  felt  the  want  of  them.  On 
the  other  hand  the  vizier  met  the  Roman  tactics,  unsurpassed 
of  their  kind,  with  a  system  entirely  different.  His  army 
consisted  exclusively  of  cavalry  ;  the  line  was  formed  of  the 
heavy  horsemen  armed  with  long  thrusting-lances,  and  pro- 
tected, man  and  horse,  by  a  coat  of  mail  of  metallic  plates 
or  a  leathern  doublet  and  by  similar  greaves ;  the  mass  of 
the  troops  consisted  of  mounted  archers.  As  compared  with 
these,  the  Romans  were  thoroughly  inferior  in  the  corre- 
sponding arms  both  as  to  number  and  excellence.  Their 
infiintry  of  the  line,  excellent  as  they  were  in  close  combat, 
whether  at  a  short  distance  with  the  heavy  javelin  or  in  hand- 
to-hand  combat  with  the  sword,  could  not  compel  an  army 
consisting  wholly  of  cavalry  to  come  to  an  engagement  with 
them  ;  and  they  found,  even  when  they  did  come  to  a  hand- 
to-hand  conflict,  an  equal  if  not  superior  adversary  in  the 
iron-clad  hosts  of  lancers.  As  compared  with  an  army  like 
this  Parthian  one,  the  Roman  army  was  at  a  disadvantage 
strategically,  because  the  cavalry  commanded  the  communis 
cations ;  and  at  a  disadvantiige  tactically,  because  every 
weapon  of  close  combat  must  succumb  to  that  which  is 
wielded  from  a  distance,  unless  the  struggle  becomes  an  in- 
dividual one,  man  against  man.  The  concentrated  position, 
on  which  the  whole  Roman  method  of  war  was  based,  in- 
creased the  danger  in  presence  of  such  an  attack  ;  the  closer 
the  ranks  of  the  Roman  column,  the  more  irresistible  cer- 
tainly was  its  onset,  but  the  less  also  could  the  missiles  fail 
to  hit  their  mark.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  where 
towns  have  to  be  defended  and  difliculties  of  the  ground  have 
to  be  considered,  such  a  system  of  tactics  operating  with 
racro  cavalry  against  infantry  could  never  be  completely 
oarried  out;  but  in  the  Mesopotamian  desert,  where  thr 
army  almost  like  a  ship  on  the  high  seas  neither  encountered 
■n  obstacle  nor  met  with  a  basis  for  strategic  dispositions 
dvriDg  many  days'  march,  this  mode  of  warfare  was  irresist 
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Ible  for  the  yery  reason  that  circumstances  allowed  it  to  be 
developed  there  in  all  its  purity  and  therefore  in  all  its 
power.  There  everything  combined  to  put  the  foreip:n  in- 
fantry at  a  disadvantage  against  the  native  cavalry.  Whei'a 
the  ho^vily-laden  Roman  foot-soldier  dragged  himself  toil- 
aomtily  through  the  sand  or  the  steppe,  and  perished  frotn 
hunger  or  still  more  from  thirst  amid  the  pathless  route 
marked  only  by  water-springs  that  were  far  apart  and  diA 
ficult  to  find,  the  Parthian  horseman,  accustomed  from  child- 
hood to  sit  on  his  fleet  steed  or  camel,  nay  almost  to  spend 
his  life  in  the  saddle,  easily  traversed  the  desert  whose 
hardships  he  had  long  learned  how  to  lighten  or  in  case  of 
need  to  bear.  There  no  rain  fell  to  mitigate  the  intolerable 
heat,  and  to  slacken  the  bow-strings  and  leathern  thongs  of 
the  enemy's  archers  and  slingers;  there  amidst  the  deep 
sand  at  many  places  ordinary  ditches  and  ramparts  could 
hardly  be  formed  for  the  camp.  Imagination  can  scarcely 
conceive  a  situation  in  which  all  the  military  advantages 
were  more  on  the  one  side,  and  all  the  disadvantages  more 
thoroughly  on  the  other. 

To  the  question,  under  what  circumstances  this  new 
style  of  tactics,  the  first  national  system  that  on  its  own 
proper  ground  showed  itself  superior  to  the  Roman,  arose 
among  the  Parthinns,  we  can  only  reply  by  conjectures. 
The  lancers  and  mounted  archers  were  of  great  antiquity 
in  the  East,  and  already  formed  the  flower  of  the  armies  of 
Cyrus  aud  Darius ;  but  hitherto  these  arms  had  been  em- 
ployed only  as  secondary,  and  essentially  to  cover  the 
thoroughly  useless  Oriental  infantry.  The  Parthian  armies 
also  by  no  means  differed  in  this  respect  from  the  othci 
Oriental  ones ;  armies  are  mentioned,  five-sixths  of  which 
consisted  of  infantry.  In  the  campaign  of  Crassus,  on  the 
other  hand,  thn  cavalry  for  the  first  time  came  forward  inde^ 
pendcntly,  and  this  arm  obtained  quite  a  new  application 
and  quite  a  different  value.  The  irresistible  superiority  of 
the  Roman  infantry  in  close  combat  seems  to  have  led  the 
adversaries  of  Rome  in  very  different  parts  of  the  world 
independently  of  each  other — at  the  same  time  SLd  witk 
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■imilar  success — to  meet  it  widi  cavalry  and  distant  irei^ 
ons.  What  was  completely  successful  with  Oassivellaunus 
in  Britain  (p.  314)  and  partially  successful  with  Vercingeto* 
rix  in  Gaul  (p.  326) — what  was  to  a  certain  degree  at* 
tempted  even  by  Mithradates  Eupator  (p.  88) — the  vizier 
of  Orodes  carried  out  only  on  a  larger  scale  and  more  com- 
pletely. And  in  doing  so  he  had  special  advantages ;  for  he 
found  in  the  heavy  cavalry  the  means  of  forming  a  line ;  the 
bow  which  was  national  in  the  East  and  was  handled  with 
masterly  skill  in  the  Persian  provinces  gave  him  an  e^ 
fective  weapon  for  distant  combat ;  and  lastly  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  country  and  the  people  enabled  him  freely 
to  realize  his  brilliant  idea.  Here,  where  the  Roman 
weapons  of  close  combat  and  the  Roman  system  of  con- 
centration yielded  for  the  first  time  before  the  weapons 
of  more  distant  warfare  and  the  system  of  deploying,  was 
initiated  that  military  revolution  which  only  reached  its 
Dompletion  with  the  introduction  of  firearms. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  first  battle  between  the 

Romans  and  Parthians  was  fought  amidst   th<* 
Sirrbae!*'      sandy  dcscft  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Carrhae 

(Harran)  where  there  was  a  Roman  garrison,  and 
at  a  somewhat  less  distance  to  the  north  of  Ichnae.  The 
Roman  archers  were  sent  forward,  but  retired  immediately 
before  the  enormous  numerical  superiority  and  the  far 
greater  elasticity  and  range  of  the  Parthian  bows.  The 
legions,  which,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  the  more  sagacious 
officers  that  they  should  be  deployed  as  much  as  possible 
against  the  enemy,  had  been  drawn  up  in  a  dense  square  of 
twelve  cohorts  on  each  side,  were  soon  outflanked  and  over- 
whelmed with  the  formidable  arrows,  which  under  such  cii> 
cumstances  hit  their  man  even  without  special  aim,  and 
against  which  the  soldiers  had  no  means  of  retaliation. 
The  hope  that  the  enemy  might  expend  his  missiles  van- 
ished with  a  glance  at  the  endless  range  of  camels  laden  witb 
arrows.  The  Parthians  were  still  extending  their  lino 
That  the  outflanking  might  not  end  in  surrounding,  Pul> 
liufl  CrassuB  advanced  to  the  attack  with   a  select  corpi 
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of  cavalry,  archers,  and  ia&ntry  of  the  line.  The  enemy  ii 
fact  abandoned  the  attempt  to  close  the  circle,  and  retreats 
ed,  hotly  pursued  by  the  impetuous  leader  of  the  Romana 
But,  when  the  corps  of  Publius  had  totally  lost  sight  of  the 
main  army,  the  heavy  cavalry  made  a  stand  against  it, 
and  the  Parthian  host  hastening  up  from  al'i  sides  closed  in 
like  a  not  round  them.  Publius,  who  saw  his  troops  fiilling 
thickly  and  vainly  around  liim  under  the  arrows  of  the 
mounted  archers,  threw  himself  in  desperation  with  his 
Celtic  cavalry  unprotected  by  any  coats  of  mail  on  the 
iron-clad  lancers  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  fearless  valour  of 
his  Celts,  who  seized  the  lances  with  their  hands  or  sprang 
from  their  horses  to  stab  the  enemy,  performed  its  mar- 
vels in  vain.  The  remains  of  the  corps,  includisg  theii 
leader  wounded  in  the  sword-arm,  were  driven  to  a  slight 
eminence,  where  they  only  served  for  an  easier  mark  to 
the  enemy's  archers.  Mesopotamian  Greeks,  who  were  a<v 
curately  acquainted  with  the  country,  adjured  Crassus  to 
ride  off  with  them  and  make  an  attempt  to  escape;  but 
he  refused  to  separate  his  fate  from  that  of  the  brave  men 
whom  his  too  daring  courage  had  led  to  death,  and  he  caused 
himself  to  be  stabbed  by  the  hand  of  his  shield-bearer. 
Following  his  example,  most  of  the  still  surviving  officers 
put  themselves  to  death.  Of  the  whole  division,  about  6,000 
strong,  not  more  than  500  were  taken  prisoners ;  no  one  was 
able  to  escape.  Meanwhile  the  attack  on  the  main  army  had 
slackened,  and  the  Romans  were  but  too  glad  to  rest.  When 
at  length  the  absence  of  any  tidings  from  the  corps  sent  out 
startled  them  out  of  the  deceitful  calm,  and  they  drew  near  to 
the  scene  of  the  battle  for  the  purpose  of  learning  its  fate, 
the  head  of  the  son  was  displayed  on  a  pole  before  his 
Other's  eyes ;  and  the  terrible  onslaught  began  once  more 
against  the  main  army  with  the  same  fury  and  the  same 
hopeless  uniformity.  They  could  neither  break  the  ranks 
of  the  lancers  nor  reach  the.  archers ;  night  alone  put  an 
3nd  to  the  slaughter.  Had  the  Parthians  bivouacked  oo 
the  battle-field,  hardly  a  man  of  the  Roman  army  would 
have  escaped.     But  not  trained  to  fighting  otherwite  tluui 
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seback,  ddiI  therefore  afraid  of  a  siirpriac,  they  wer* 
lever  to  encamp  close  lo  the  enemy ;  jeermgly  Ihey 
d  to  the  Romans  that  they  would  fjive  the  general  ■ 
a  bewail  his  son,  and  gallogied  off  to  return  next  mom- 
1  despatch  tlie  game  that  lay  bleeding  on  the  ground, 
course  the  Romana  did  not  wait  fur  niomtng.     The 

lioutenant-gcnerak  Cassius  and  Octavius — Craa- 
**       sus  himself  had  completely  lost  his  judgment — 

ordered  the  men  still  capable  of  marching  lo  Mt 
imediately  and  with  the  utmost  silence  (leuving  be- 
ie  whole — said  to  ainownt  to  4,000 — of  the  wounded 
ragglers),  with  a  vifw  of  seeking  protettion  within 
ilia  of  Carrhae.  h  hoppened  that  tiifi  Parthians, 
ihey  returned  on  thelbllowingday,  applied  Hiemselves 
'  all  to  seek  out  and  massacre  tbe  scattered  Homana 
rhind,  and  that  the  garrison  and  inhabitanta  of  Car- 
arly  informed  of  the  disnslerby  fugitives,  had  marched 
n  all  haste  to  meet  the  beaten  army  ;  the  reninant 
lue  saved  from  what  seemed  inevitable  destruction. 
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with  the  usual  honours,  and  offered  anew  to  conclude  a 
compact  of  friendship ;  only,  with  just  bitterness  recalling 
the  fato  of  the  agreements  concluded  with  Lucullus  and 
Pompeius  respecting  the  Euphrates  boundary  (p.  173),  he 
demanded  that  it  should  be  immediately  reduced  to  writing 
A  richly  adorned  horse  was  produced ;  it  was  a  present  from 
tlie  king  to  the  Roman  commander-in-chief;  the  servants  oi 
(he  vizier  crowded  round  Crassus,  zealous  to  mount  him  on 
the  steed.  It  seemed  to  the  Roman  officers  as  if  there  was 
a  design  to  seize  the  person  of  the  commander-in-chief; 
Octavius,  unarmed  as  he  was  pulled  the  sword  of  one  of 
the  Parthians  from  its  sheath  and  stabbed  the  groom.  In 
the  tumult  which  thereupon  arose,  the  Roman  officers  were 
all  put  to  death ;  the  grey-haired  commander-in-chief  also, 
like  his  grand-uncle  (iii.  75),  was  unwilling  to  serve  as  a 
living  trophy  to  the  enemy,  and  sought  and  found  death. 
The  multitude  lefl  behind  in  the  camp  without  a  leader 
were  partly  taken  prisoners,  partly  dispersed.  What  the 
day  of  Carrhae  had  begun,  the  day  of  Sinnaca  completed 
(June  9,  701) ;  the  two  took  their  place  side  by 
side  with  the  days  of  the  Allia,  of  Cannae,  and 
of  Arausio.  The  army  of  the  Euphrates  was  no  more.  Only 
the  squadron  of  Gains  Cassius,  which  had  been  broken  off 
from  the  main  array  on  the  retreat  from  Carrhae,  and  some 
other  scattered  bands  and  isolated  fugitives  succeeded  vu 
escaping  from  the  Parthians  and  Bedouins  and  separately 
finding  their  way  back  to  Syria.  Of  above  40,000  Roman 
legionaries,  who  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  not  a  fourth  part 
returned ;  the  half  had  perished ;  nearly  10,000  Roman 
prisoners  were  settled  by  the  victors  in  the  extreme  east  of 
(heir  kingdom — in  the  oasis  of  Merv — ^as  bondsmen  com- 
pelled after  the  Parthian  fashion  to  render  milit-iry  service. 
For  the  fir&t  time  since  the  eagles  had  headed  the  legions, 
tliey  had  become  in  the  same  year  trophies  of  victory  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  nations,  almost  contt^mporaneously  of  s 
Oerman  tribe  in  the  West  (p.  318)  and  of  the  Parthians  in 
the  E^t.  As  to  the  impression  which  the  defeat  of  thi 
Romans  produced  in  the  East,  unfortunately  no  adequate  iu 
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tion  lufl  reached  us  ;  but  it  must  hare  been  ditep  uid 
[.  King  Orodcs  was  just  oeltthrating  the  marriftge  <'f  hli> 
acorus  with  tlie  itiBt«r  of  his  new  allj',  Arbivaadcs  Ui« 
f  Armenia,  when  the  aniiouiicenieiit  of  the  victory  of  hit 
arrived,  am!  ulong  w'th  it,  according  tu  Ori^rntal 
the  cutrofT hi^ad  uf  Crassus,  Hie  tables  »ere  already 
ed  ;  one  of  llie  wandering  oompanieB  of  actors  from 
Minor,  numbers  of  which  at  tlint  time  exbt«d  and 
I  Ijellenic  poetry  and  the  Hullenic  drama  far  into  the 
was  just  performing  before  the  assemiiled  court  the 
>i  Agave,  who  in  her  Dionysiac  frenzy  has  torn  in 
her  son  and  fEluriis  from  Cithaeron  carrying  liia  head 
e  thyrsus,  exchanged  this  for  the  bloiidy  bead  of 
IS,  and  tu  the  infinite  delight  of  his  audience  of  halt 
lized  barbarians  began  afreah  the  well-known  song: 
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them  by  the  Parthians,  one  of  the  treacherous  guides  of  th« 
Romans,  named  Andromachus.  TheParthians  nowpreparod 
in  earnest  to  cross  the  Euphrates  in  their  turn,  and,  iu 
union  with  the  Armenians  and  Arabs,  to  dislodge  the 
Romans  from  Syria.  The  Jews  and  various  other  Ocoiden* 
tals  awaited  emancipation  from  the  Roman  rule  theie,  no 
less  impatiently  than  the  Hellenes  beyond  the  Euphrates 
awaited  relief  from  the  Parthian ;  in  Rome  civil  war  was  at 
the  door ;  an  attack  at  this  particular  place  and  time  was  a 
grave  peril.  But  fortunately  for  Rome  the  leaders  on  each 
side  had  changed.  Sultan  Orodes  was  too  much  indebted 
to  the  heroic  prince,  who  had  first  placed  the  crown  on  his 
head  and  then  cleared  the  land  from  the  enemy,  not  to  get 
rid  of  him  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  executioner.  His 
place  as  oommander-in-chief  of  the  invading  army  destined 
for  Syria  was  filled  by  a  prince,  the  king's  son  Pncorus, 
with  whom  on  account  of  his  youth  and  inexperience  the 
prince  Osaces  had  to  be  associated  as  military  adviser.  On 
the  other  side  the  interim  command  in  Syria  in  room  of 
Crassus  was  taken  up  by  the  prudent  and  resolute  quaestor 
Gains  Cassius. 

The  Parthians  were,  just  like  Crassus  formerly,  in  no 
u,  M.  haste  to  attack,  but  during  the  years  701  and  702 

2?PwJ°'      sent  only  weak  flying  bands,  who  were  easily 
thiass.  repulsed,  across  the  Euphrates;  so  that  Cassius 

obtained  time  to  reorganize  the  army  in  some  measure,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  faithful  adherent  of  the  Romans,  Hero- 
des  Antipater,  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  Jews,  whom  their 
resentment  at  the  spoliation  of  the  temple  perpetrated  by 
Crassus  had  already  driven  to  arms.  The  Roman  govern 
ment  had  thus  full  time  to  send  fresh  troops  for  the  defence 
of  the  threatened  frontier ;  but  this  was  left  undone  amidst 
the  convulsions  of  the  incipient  revolution,  and,  when  al 
length  in  703  the  great  Parthian  invading  army  appeared  on 
the  Euphrates,  Cassius  had  still  nothing  to  oppose  to  it  but 
the  two  weak  legions  formed  from  the  remains  of  the  army 
of  Crassus.  Of  course  with  these  he  could  neither  prevent 
tii«  oroesiLg  nor  defend  the  province.    Syria  was  overrun 
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the  Parthiana,  and  nil  Western  Asia  Iremblad.  Bill  iha 
thians  did  not  understand  ihe  besieging  of  Uiwna,  Thuy 
only  retreated  from  Atitioch,  into  which  Cnasius  had 
■wn  himself  with  his  troops,  witliout  having  luv^implished 
r  object,  buC  they  vvera  oil  their  retreat  along  the 
ntes  allured  into  an  ambush  by  Cassiu*'  cnvulry  And 
e  severely  handled  by  the  Roman  infantry ;  prince  0*0- 
was  himself  among  the  slain.  Friend  uit]  toe  thus  per- 
ed  that  the  Parlhiaii  army  under  an  ordinary  general 
on  ordintiry  ground  was  not  cajialJi:  of  much  rnoro  than 
other  Oriental  army.  However,  the  attack  was  not 
udoned.  Pacorus  lay  encamped  during  the  winter  of 
^  703-4    in  Cyrrhestica  on  this  sida  of  the  Eu- 

phratt's  ;  and  tha  new  governor  of  Syria,  Marcui 
iilu8,as  wretched  a  geueral  as  he  was  an  incapablo  stales 
I,  kn>:w  no  l^ettcr  course  of  action  than  to  shut  liiiiinclf 
n  his  fortresses.     It  wtis  genurnlly  expected  tiiat  tbo  wv 
would  break  out  in  704  with  runuwcd  fury.     But 
inatead  of  turning  his  arms  against  the  liomans 
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and  often  announoed  as  near,  was  now  assuming  such  a 
shape  that  it  could  not  be  stopped.  Like  the  boat  of  the 
ancient  Greek  mariners'  tale,  the  vessel  of  the  Roman  com- 
munity now  found  itself  as  it  were  between  two  rocks 
swimming  towards  each  other ;  expecting  every  moment  the 
crash  of  collision,  those  whom  it  was  bearing  tortured  by 
nameless  anguish  into  the  eddying  surge  that  rose  higher 
and  higher,  were  benumbed;  and,  while  every  slightest 
movement  there' attracted  a  thousand  eyes,  no  one  ventured 
to  give  a  glance  to  the  right  or  the  left. 

After  Caesar  had,  at  the  conference  of  Luca  in  April 
698,  agreed  to  considerable  concessions  as  re^ 
The  good  garded  Pompeius,  and  the  r^ents  had  thus 
b^beri^n  P^^c^  themselves  substantially  on  a  level,  their 
SfiS?*^  relation  was  not  without  the  outward  conditions 
of  durability,  so  far  as  a  division  of  the  monarchi- 
cal power — in  itself  indivisible — could  be  lasting  at  all.  It 
was  a  different  question  whether  the  regents,  at  least  for  the 
present,  were  determined  to  keep  together  and  mutually  to 
acknowledge  without  reserve  their  title  to  rank  as  equals. 
That  this  was  the  case  with  Caesar,  in  so  far  as  he  had  ac- 
quired the  interval  necessary  for  the  conquest  of  Gaul  at  the 
price  of  equalization  with  Pompeius,  has  been  already  set 
forth.  But  Pompeius  was  hardly  ever,  even  provisionally, 
in  earnest  with  the  collegiate  scheme.  His  was  one  of  those 
petty  and  mean  natures,  towards  which  it  is  dangerous  to 
practise  magnanimity ;  to  his  paltry  spirit  it  appeared  cei^ 
tainly  a  dictate  of  prudence  to  supplant  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity his  reluctantly  acknowledged  rival,  and  his  mean  soul 
thirsted  after  a  possibility  of  retaliating  on  Caesar  for  the 
humiliation  which  he  had  suffered  through  Caesar's  indul- 
gence. But  while  it  is  probable  that  Pompeius  in  accord- 
ance  with  his  heavy  and  sluggish  nature  never  properly 
consented  to  let  Caesar  hold  a  position  of  equality  by  his 
side,  yet  the  design  of  breaking  up  the  alliance  doubtless 
came  only  by  degrees  to  be  distinctly  entertained  by  him. 
At  any  rate  the  public,  which  usually  saw  better  through 
the  views  and  intentions  of  Pompeius  than  he  did  hiraselC 
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not  be  mistaken  in  thinking  lliol  at  least  with  Llii 
of  the  beautiful  Julia' — who  died  in  the  bloom  of 
womanhood  in  th«  autumn  of  TOO  and  was  soon 
followed  bj  her  only  child  to  the  toinb — th«  por» 
relation  between  her  father  and  her  husband  u  as  broken 
Caeear  attempted  to  rr-esIabliEh  the  tii'8  of  afiiiiity  which 
lad  severed  ;  he  asked  for  himself  the  hand  of  the  only 
iter  of  Ponipeiiia,  and  oHered  Octavia,  his  sister's  gr&nd* 
itei',  who  was  now  his  nearest  relative,  in  miirriage  to  hu 
r-regent ;  but  Pompeiua  lell  bis  daughter  to  h<!r  esist- 
usband  Fausius  Suila  the  son  of  the  regent,  and  he 
;lf  married  the  daughter  of  Quintus  Metellus  Sclpio. 
lei'sotial  breach  had  unmistakeably  begun,  and  it  was 
peius  who  drew  back  bis  hand.  It  was  expected  that  a 
eai  breaeh  would  at  once  follow;  but  in  this  people 
mistaken;  in  public  afTuira  a  collegiate  utiderstnndiDg 
iiued  for  B  time  to  subsist.  The  reason  was,  that  Caesar 
ot  wish  publicly  to  dissolve  the  relation  before  the  sub- 
.ion  of  Gaul  was  accomplished,  and  Pumpeiua  did  not 
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That  the  judicial  prosecution  which  took  place 
auaoks  by  ^fter  the  tumult  on  the  Appian  Way  lighted  with 
oo^erar  unsparing  severity  precisely  on  the  old  democrat- 
ic partisans  of  Caesar  (p.  393),  might  perhaps 
pass  as  a  mere  awkwardness.  That  the  new  law  against 
edectionoering  intrigues,  which  had  retrospective  effect  af 
far  as  684,  included  also  the  dubious  proceedings 
at  Caesar's  candidature  for  the  consulship  (p. 
301);  might  likewise  be  nothing  more,  although  not  a  few 
Caesarians  thought  that  they  perceived  in  it  a  defmite  design. 
But  people  could  no  longer  shut  their  eyes,  however  willing 
fchey  might  be  to  do  so,  when  Pompeius  did  not  select  for 
his  colleague  in  the  consulship  his  former  &ther-in-law 
Caesar,  as  was  fitting  in  th^  Hrcumstances  o^  the  case  and 
was  in  many  quarters  demanded,  duI  associated  with  him- 
self a  puppet  wholly  dependent  on  him  in  his  new  fathcr-iOi 
law  Scipio  (p.  394) ;  and  still  less,  when  Pompeius  at  the 
8am«»  time  got  the  governorship  of  the  two  Spains  continued 
to  him  for  five  years  more,  that  is  to  709,  and  a 
considerable  fixed  sum  appropriated  from  the 
state-chest  for  the  payment  of  his  troops,  not  only  without 
stipulating  for  a  like  prolongation  of  command  and  a  like 
grant  of  money  to  Caesar,  but  even  while  labouring  ulteriorly 
to  effect  the  recall  of  Caesar  before  the  term  formerly  agreed 
on  through  the  new  regulations  which  were  issued  at  the 
same  time  regarding  the  holding  of  the  governorships 
These  encroachments  were  unmistakeably  calculated  to  un> 
dermine  Caesar's  position  and  eventually  to  overthrow  him. 
The  moment  could  not  be  more  favourable.  Caesar  had 
conceded  so  much  to  Pompeius  at  Luca,  only  because  Cra^ 
BUS  and  his  Syrian  army  would  i.ecessarily,  in  the  event  of 
any  rupture  with  Pompeius,  be  thrown  into  Cuosar's  scale; 
for  upon  Crassus — who  since  the  times  of  SulJa  had  been 
at  the  deepest  enmity  with  Pompeius  and  almost  as  long 
politically  and  personally  allied  with  Caesar,  and  who  from 
his  peculiar  character  at  all  events,  if  he  could  not  himself 
be  k'ng  of  Rome,  would  have  been  content  to  be  the  new 
'ng^s  banker—Caesar  could  always  reckon,  and  could  havt 
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iprRnension  at  all  of  seeing  Crassus  enter  into  an  ul)> 

Mice  with  hia  enemisa.     The  calastrophp  uf  Juni 

701,   by    which    army   and    general    in    8yri» 

lieil,  wfl8  thfirefore  a  terribly  severe  blow  for  Oacaar. 

«  inonths  later  the  iialiunal  iusurrection  burst  furth 

vjuleotly  than  ever  in  Gnul,  just  when  it  had  seemed 

letely  subdjed,  and  for  tlie  first   time  Cuesm-  tbi>re 

iiitered  an  equal  opponent  in  the  Arvernian  king  Vcr- 

torix.    Once  more  fate  had  beenwoi'king  forPuinpeiuaj 

lUS  was  dead,  all  Gnul  was  in  revolt,  Pumpeiua  waa 

ically  dictator  of  Rome  and   mastur  of  the   Benate 

t  might  have  happened,  if  he  had  now,  instead  of  r» 

ly  intriguing  against  Caesnr,  aummarily  oomputlivi  the 

isses  or  the  senate  to  reciill  Caesar  Bt  once  from  CJaU(  I 

i'ompeiua  never  understood  how  to  take  advantage  of 

le.     He  herabled  the  breacli  clearly  enough ;  already 

in  702  his  ncls  left  no  doubt  about  it,  and  in  the 

epring  of  703  he  openly  nxpi-enst^d  his  purpose 

of  breaking  with  Caesnr  ;  but  hn  did  not  break 
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inscribe  on  his  banner  the  people  and  democratic  progrcsi^ 
Pompeius  the  aristocracy  and  the  legitimate  constitution. 

Caesar  had  no  choice.  He  was  from  the  outset  and  very 
earnestly  a  democrat ;  the  monarchy  as  he  under' 
mocfcf  stood  it  differed  more  in  name  than  in  reality 
ftn  aenr.  fj^^  ^^  Gracchan  government  of  the  people; 
and  he  was  too  magnanimous  and  too  profound  a  statesmaa 
to  conceal  his  colours  and  to  fight  under  any  other  escutcheoo 
than  his  own«  The  immediate  advant^e  no  doubt,  which 
this  battle^ry  brought  to  him,  was  trifling;  it  was  confined 
mainly  to  the  circumstance  that  he  was  thereby  relieved 
from  the  inconvenience  of  directly  naming  the  kingdom,  and 
so  alarming  the  mass  of  the  lukewarm  and  his  own  adhei> 
ents  by  that  detested  word.  The  democratic  banner  hardly 
yielded  &rther  positive  gain,  since  the  ideals  of  Gracchus 
had  been  rendered  infamous  and  ridiculous  by  Clodius  ;  for 
where  was  there  now — laying  aside  perhaps  the  Trans- 
padanes— any  class  of  any  sort  of  importance,  which  would 
have  been  induced  by  the  battle-cries  of  the  democracy  to 
take  part  in  the  stru^le  1 

This  state  of  things  would  have  dedded  the  part  of 
Pompeius  in  the  impending  struggle,  even  if 
raoy  and  apart  ft'om  this  it  had  not  been  self-evident  that 
«npe»n».  j^^  could  only  enter  into  it  as  the  general  of  the 
legitimate  republic.  Nature  had  destined  him,  if  ever  any* 
one,  to  be  a  member  of  an  aristocracy ;  and  nothing  but 
very  accidental  and  very  selfish  motives  had  carried  him 
over  as  a  deserter  from  the  aristocratic  to  the  democratic 
camp.  That  he  should  now  revert  to  his  Sullan  traditions, 
was  not  merely  natural,  but  in  every  respect  of  essential 
advantage.  Effete  as  was  the  democratic  cry,  the  conserva- 
tive cry  could  not  but  have  the  more  potent  effect,  if  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  right  man.  Perhaps  the  majority,  at  aiiy 
rate  the  flower  of  the  burgesses,  belonged  to  the  constitu- 
tional party ;  and  as  respected  its  numerical  and  moral 
strength  might  well  be  called  to  interfere  powerfully,  per- 
haps decisively,  in  the  impending  struggle  of  the  pretenders. 
it  wanted  nothing  but  a  leader.     Marcus  Cato,  its  present 
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did  the  duty,  as  he  understood  it,  of  its  Iead<  r  amidal 
peril  to  his  life  and  pi-rhapa  without  hope  of  success ; 
klity  to  duty  deserves  respeut,  but  to  be  the  last  at  s 
n  post  is  commeniiaUe  in  the  soldier,  not  in  (he  gene- 
He  had  not  the  skill  either  to  organiw  or  lo  bring  into 
I  at  the  proper  lime  the  powerful  reserve,  which  had 
g  up  as  it  were  spontaneously  in  Italy  for  the  party  of 
verthrown  goTerument ;  and  he  bad  for  good  reasons 
made  any  pretension  to  the  military  leadership,  on 
everything  ultimately  depended.  If  instead  of  this 
who  knew  not  how  to  uet  either  as  party  chief  or  aa 
a1,  a  man  of  the  politieal  and  military  mark  of  Pom- 
should  rnise  the  banner  of  the  existing  oonatitutitm, 
unicipnls  of  Italy  would  necessarily  flock  towards  it  in 
Is,  tliat  under  it  they  might  help  to  fight,  if  not  indeed 
e  kingship  of  Potnpeius,  at  any  rate  against  the  king^ 
if  Caesar, 

)  this  was  added  another  consideration  at  least  as  itn* 
nt.     It  was  character istie  of  Pompous,  even  when  he 
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eountry.  Thus  Pompeius  gained  by  the  allianoe  with  Um 
conservatives  both  a  second  army  in  addition  to  his  pei^ 
sonal  adherents,  and  a  suitable  war-manifesto— advantages 
which  certainly  were  purchased  at  the  high  price  of  coalee* 
oing  with  those  who  were  in  principle  opposed  to  liim.  Of 
the  countless  evils  involved  in  this  coalition,  theio  was  de- 
Toloped  in  the  meantime  only  one — ^but  that  already  a  verr 
grave  one — that  Pompeius  surrendered  the  power  of  com* 
mencing  hostilities  against  Caesar  when  and  how  he  pleased, 
and  in  this  decisive  point  made  himself  dependent  on  all  the 
accidents  and  capdces  of  an  aristocratic  corporation. 

Thus  th(   republican  opposition,  afler  having  been  for 

^ears  obliged  to  rest  content  with  the  part  of  a 
gyimbii-     jj^ere  spectator  and  having  hardly  ventured  to 

whisper,  was  now  brought  back  once  more  to  the 
political  stage  by  the  impending  rupture  between  the  re- 
gents. It  consisted  primarily  of  the  circle  which  rallied 
round  Cato— those  repablicans  who  were  resolved  to  ven- 
ture on  the  struggle  for  the  republic  and  against  the  mon- 
archy under  all  circumstances,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

The  pitiful  issue  of  the  attempt  made  in  698 

(p.  873)  had  taught  them  that  they  by  them- 
selves alone  were  not  in  a  position  either  to  conduct  war  or 
even  to  call  it  forth ;  it  was  known  to  everyone  that  even 
in  the  senate,  while  the  whole  corporation  with  a  few  iso* 
lated  exceptions  was  averse  to  monarchy,  the  majority 
would  still  only  restore  the  oligarchic  government  if  it 
might  be  restored  without  danger — in  which  case,  to  be 
sure,  it  might  have  a  good  while  to  wait.  In  presence  of 
the  regents  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  this 
indolent  majority,  which  desired  peace  above  all  things,  and 
at  any  price,  and  was  averse  to  any  decided  action  and  most 
of  all  to  a  decided  rupture  with  one  or  other  of  the  regents, 
the  only  possible  course  for  the  Catonian  party  to  obtaui  a 
restoration  of  the  old  rule  lay  in  a  coalition  with  th?  less 
dangerous  of  the  rulers.  If  Pompeius  acknowledged  the 
oligarchic  constitution  and  offered  to  fight  for  it  against  Cae* 
tar,  the  republican  opposition  might  and  must  recogniM 
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its  general,  and  in  alliance  with  him  ^oinptl  t.hn  timid 
ly  to  n  deelaiiition  of  war.  ITiat  Pompeius  wa»  not 
in  earnest  with  his  fidelity  to  the  cmBlitulion,  could 

escape  nobody  ;  but,  undecided  us  ho  was  In  uvery- 
he  had  by  no  means  arrived  like  Caesar  ttt  a  clmr 
m  conviction  that  it  must  be  the  first  buBiiiesa  of  tin 
onnroh  to  sweep  off  ih'>roughly  and  cundusively  lh« 
hio  lumber.  At  any  rate  the  war  would  train  a 
republicitn  army  and  really  republioui  genr-rala  ;  and, 
Jie  victory  over  Caesar,  they  might  proceed  with  more 
able  prospects  to  set  aside  not  mi-ndy  one  of  the 
chs,  but  the  monarchy  iiself,  which  was  in  the  course 
nation.  De-^perate  as  was  the  cause  uf  the  uligarcby, 
Ter  of  Pompt-ius  to  bpcomc  its  ally  was  the  inoal 
able  arrangement  possible  for  it. 
e  conclusion  of  the  alliance  between  Pompeiiia  and 
the  Catonian  party  was  effected  with  eomponi* 
«h  tivo  rapidity.  Already  during  ^n  diclntorthip 
*■  of  Pompeius  a  remaricable  approsimation  had 
nlaee  between  them.     The  what*  befaAvioDi'  of  Poofc 
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indeed,  but— -along  with  an  insignificant  man  belonging  to 
the  majority  of  the  senate— one  of  the  most  decided  adh» 
rents  of  Cato,  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus.  Marcellus  wai 
no  furious  zealot  and  still  less  a  genius,  but  a  steadfast  and 
strict  aristocrat,  just  the  right  man  to  declare  war  if  war 
was  to  be  begun  with  Caesar.  As  the  case  stood,  this  elei> 
tion,  so  surprising  after  the  repressive  measures  adopted 
immediately  before  against  the  republican  opposition,  can 
hardly  have  occurred  otherwise  than  with  the  consent^  or  at 
least  under  the  tacit  permission,  of  the  regent  of  Rome  for 
the  time  being.  Slowly  and  awkwardly,  but  surdy  and 
steadily  Pompeius  moved  onward  to  the  rupture. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  Caesar  on  the  other  hand  to 

full  out  at  this  moment  with  Pompeius.     He 

idstraceuf      could  not  indeed  desire  seriously  and  perma- 


nently to  share  the  ruling  power  with  any  col- 
league,  least  of  all  with  one  of  so  secondary  a  sort  as  was 
Pompeius ;  and  beyond  doubt  he  had  long  resolved  afW 
terminating  the  conquest  of  Gaul  to  take  the  sole  power  for 
himself  and  in  case  of  need  to  extort  it  by  force  of  arms. 
But  a  man  like  Caesar,  in  whom  the  officer  was  thoiNDUghly 
subordinate  to  the  statesman,  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that 
the  regulation  of  the  political  organism  by  force  of  arms 
does  in  its  consequences  deeply  and  oflen  permanently  dia> 
organize  it ;  and  therefore  he  could  not  but  seek  to  solve 
the  difficulty,  if  at  all  possible,  by  peaceful  means  or  at  least 
without  open  civil  war.  But  even  if  civil  war  was  not  to 
be  avoided,  he  could  not  desire  to  be  driven  to  it  at  a  time, 
when  in  Gaul  the  rising  of  Vercingetorix  imperilled  afresh 
all  that  had  been  obtained  and  occupied  him  without  intei^ 

ruption  from  the  winter  of  701-702  to  the  win* 
5f^^  ter  of  703,  and  when  Pompeius  and  the  consti* 

tutional  party  opposed  to  him  on  pnnciple  were 
dominant  in  Italy.  Accordingly  he  sought  to  preserve  the 
relation  with  Pompeius  and  thereby  the  peace  unbroken, 
and  to  attain,  if  at  all  possible,  by  peaceful  means  to  th« 

consulship  for  706  already  promised  to  hiiii  at 

Luca.  If  he  should  then  after  a  conclusive  set 
Vol.  IV.— 18* 
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:nt  of  Celtic  aSairs  be  placed  in  o  rcgulai  manner  at 
pad  of  the  state,  he.  who  was  still  more  ddcidedly  au- 
r  ti)  Pompeiiis  as  n  stBt«smaQ  than  as  a  geaural,  might 
reckon  on  out-manccuvring  the  latter  in  the  senate- 
I  and  in  the  Forum  without  special  difliculty.  Perhnjia 
a  possible  to  find  out  for  his  awkward,  vacillating,  aid 
anl  rival  some  sort  of  honouraljle  and  unititlumttft. 
ion,  in  u'liiuh  the  latt«r  might  be  content  (o  sink  Into  ■ 
y ;  the  repeated  attempts  at  Cuessr  to  koop  hitnaelf 
)d  by  marriage  to  Pompeius,  may  have  been  designed 
ve  the  way  for  such  a  solution  and  l.o  hring  alxml  * 
settlement  of  the  old  quarrel  through  the  auci^eexion  of 
ing  inheriting  the  blood  of  both  competitors.  The 
ilican  opposition  would  then  remain  without  a  k-uder 
herefore  probably  quiet^  and  peace  would  bu  prcservced. 
a  should  not  be  euceessful,  and  if  there  should  be,  aa 
lertainly  possible,  a  necessity  for  uldmately  rusorting 
e  decision  of  arms,  Caesar  would  then  as  oonsul  in 
i  dispose  of  the  compliant  majority  of  the  senate ;  and 
luld  imnede  or  nerhanii  fruatrotn  itia  rnialicjon  al  tint 
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ng^  winter  of  702-703  to  eleven,  including  that 

borrowed  from    Pompeius.     But  at  the  saroo 
timu  be  expressly  and  openly  approved  of  Pompeius'  con- 
duct during  tbe  dictatorship  and  the  restoration  of  order  in 
the  capita]  which  ho  had  effected,  rejected  the  warnings  of 
officious  friends  as  calumnies,  reckoned  every  day  by  which 
be  succeeded  in  postponing  the  catastrophe  a  gain,  over 
looked  whatever  could  be  overlooked  and  bore  whatevei 
could  be  borne — immoveably  adhering  only  to  the  one  de 
cisive  demand  that,  when  his  governorship  of 
Gaul  came  to  an  end  with  705,  the  second  oon« 
aulship,  admissible  by  republican  state-law  and  promised  to 
him  according  to  agreement  by  his  colleague, 
should  be  granted  to  him  for  the  year  706. 
This  very  demand  became  the  battle-field  of  the  diplo- 
matic war  which  now  began.     If  Caesar  were 


tion  for  compelled  either  to  resign  his  office  of  governor 

Oamut.  before  the  last  day  of  December  705,  or  to  post- 

pone the  assumption  of  the  magistracy  in  the 
capital  beyond  the  1st  January  706,  so  that  he 
should  remain  for  a  time  between  the  goveniorship  and  the 
consulate  without  office,  and  consequently  liable  to  criminal 
impeachment — which  according  to  Roman  law  was  only  al- 
lowable against  one  who  was  not  in  office — ^the  public  had 
good  reason  to  prophesy  for  him  in  this  case  the  fate  of 
Milo,  because  Cato  had  for  long  been  ready  to  Impeach  him 
and  Pompeius  was  a  more  than  doubtful  protector. 

Now,  to  attain  that  object,  Caesar's  opponents  had  a 
very  simple  means.  According  to  the  existing 
k^pCa^  ordinance  as  to  elections,  every  candidate  for  the 
^mas^p.  consulship  was  obliged  to  announce  himself  per- 
sonally to  the  presiding  magistrate,  and  to  caus« 
Us  name  to  be  iutcribed  on  the  official  list  of  candidates 
before  the  election,  that  is  half  a  year  before  entering  on 
office.  It  had  probably  been  regarded  in  the  conferences  at 
Luca  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Caesar  would  be  released 
from  this  obligation,  which  was  purely  formal  and  was  ver^ 
oflen  dispensed  with ;  but  the  decree  to  that  effect  had  not 
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ten  issued,  and,  as  Pompoiu^  was  dow  in  pi  tiscesiun  of 
<:reiive  machinery,  Ciiesar  depended  in  this  respect  oB 
uod  will  of  hi^  rivd.  Pompeius  incoinprbbensiUj 
oaed  of  Ills  own  accord  tliis  complexly  stfcure  poai* 
IJun  ;  with  his  consent  and  d\iriog  hiH  diointock 
ship  (702)  the  personal  appearance  of  Cjiesit 
ispensed  with  by  a  iribuniciun  law.  Wiien  however 
alierwards  the  new  electjoD-ordiuanco  (p.  301]  waa 
,  the  obligation  of  candidates  personally  to  enroll 
elves  was  repeated  in  ge4ieral  ternis,  and  do  exception 
nserted  in  favour  of  those  released  from  it  by  earlier 
tion  of  the  people  ;  according  to  strict  form  the  privi- 
ranted  in  fijvour  of  Caesar  was  cancelled  by  the  later 
il  law.  Caesar  complained,  and  the  clause  was  suli!<n- 
ly  appended  but  not  confirmed  by  spedal  decree  of  iho 
i,  so  that  this  enactment  inserted  by  mere  Interpol* 
1  the  already  promulgated  law  oonld  only  lie  looked 
jure  aH  a  nullity.  Where  Porapoiua,  therefore,  might 
limply  kept  by  the  law,  he  hod  preferred  first  to  malie 
ntaneouM  concession,  then  to  recjiU  il,  and  taally  to 
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the  command,  not  on  the  ground  of  the  Pompeio-Lictniac 
law,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  old  rule  that  a  command  with 
A  set  term  still  continued  after  the  expiry  of  the  term  up  to 
the  arrival  of  the  successor.     But  now,  since  the  new  regtn 
lation  of  702  called  to  the  governorships  not  the 
consuls  and  praetors  going  out,  but  those  who 
bad  gone  out  five  years  ago  or  more,  and  thus  prescribed  an 
interval  between  the  civil  magistracy  and  the  command  in- 
stead of  the  previous  immediate  sequence,  there  was  no 
longer  any  difficulty  in  straightway  filling  up  from  another 
quarter  every  legally  vacant  governorship.     The  pitiful  dii^ 
simulation  and  procrastinating  artifice  of  Pompeius  are  ader    ] 
a  remarkable  manner  mixed  up,  in  these  arrangements,  with    / 
the  wily  formalism  and  the  constitutional  erudition  of  thfr 
republican  party.     Years  before  these  weapons  of  state-law 
could  be  employed,  they  had  them  duly  prepared,  and  put 
themselves  in  a  condition  on  the  one  hand  to  compel  Caesar 
to  the  resignation  of  his  command  from  the  day  when  the 
term  secured  to  him  by  Pompeius'  own  law  expired,  that  is 
from  the  Ist  March  705,  by  sending  successors 
to  him,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  be  able  to  treat 
as  null  and  void  the  votes  tendered  for  him  at  the  elections 
for   706.     Caesar,  not  in  a  position  to  hinder 
these  moves,  kept  silence  and  left  things  to  their 
own  course. 

Gradually  therefore  the  slow  course  of  constitutional 
Debat  procedure  developed  itself.     According  to  cus- 

lo  OM«ai^      tom  the  senate  had  to  deliberate  on  the  govern- 
48i  orships  of  the  year  705,  so  far  as  they  went  to 

U.  former  consuls,  at  the  beginning  of  703,  so  far 

as  they  went  to  former  praetors,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  704 ;  that  earlier  deliberation  gave  thcTX 
%st  oxsasion  to  discuss  the  nomination  of  new  governors    \ 
for  the  two  Gauls  in  the  senate,  and  thereby  the  first  occi^     ) 
rion   for  open   collision  between  the  constitutional  party  / 
pushed  forward  by  Pompeius  and  the  senatorial  supporter^ 
of  Caesar.     The  consul  Marcus  Marcellus  introduced  a  pro> 
posal  to  give  the  two  provinces  hitherto  administered  by 
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the  proconsul  G.iiuB  Caesar  from  the  Isl  Mardi 
705  to  the  two  conaulars  who  were  to  be  pro 
I  with  governorships  for  that  jear.  The  long-repressed 
nation  hurst  forth  in  n  torrent  through  the  sluice  ono6 
wi ;  eviTj-thing  that  tlio  Caloniana  were  meditating 
St  Caesar  was  brought  forward  In  these  discuBsiona. 
them  (I.  was  a  settled  point,  that  the  riglit  granted  by 
itional  law  to  the  proconsul  Caesar  of  announcing  hla 
dalure  fur  the  consulship  in  absence  had  heen  ogwn 
lied  by  a  subsequent  decree  of  the  people,  and  that  th« 
vation  inst-rled  in  the  latter  was  invalid.  Tlic  senate 
d  in  their  opinion  cause  the  eamn  inagistrntc,  now  thai 
lubjugation  of  Gaul  was  ended,  to  discharge  Emmedi- 
the  soldiers  who  had  served  out  their  time.  ITie  b* 
it  of  burgess-rights  and  establl  slim  cut  of  colonies  hj 
ir  ill  Upper  Italy  were  d^sorilied  by  them  ns  unconsti- 
lal  and  null ;  in  further  illustration  of  whicli  Marcellui 
lied  that  a  respectful  senator  of  the  CacHiiriaii  colony 
jmum,  who,  even  if  that  place  had  not  burgess  but 
T.Alin  rights,  was  entitled  Ui  lav  iJalm  tn  Rixnan  niti- 
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The  process  b^an  to  take  shape,  but  its  course  was  not 
on  that  account  more  rapid.    The  majority  of  the  senate^N 
seeing  the  breach  approaching,  allowed  no  sitting  capable  of   \ 
issuing  a  decree  to  take  place  for  months ;  and  other  months   / 
Id  their  turn  were  lost  through  the  solemn  procrastinatioj^ 
of  Pompelus.     At  length  the  latter  broke  the  silence  and 
ranged  himself,  in  a  reserved  and  vacillating  fashion  as 
usual  but  yet  plainly  enough,  on  the  side  of  the  constitu* 
tional  party  against  his  former  ally.     Ho  summarily  and 
abruptly  rejected  the  demand  of  the  Caesar ians  that  theii 
master  should  be  allowed  to  conjoin  the  consulship  and  the 
proconsulship ;  this  demand,  he  added  with  blunt  coarse- 
ness, seemed  to  him  no  better  than  if  a  son  should  offer  to 
flog  his  &ther.     He  approved  in  principle  the  proposal  of 
Marcellus,  in  so  far  as  he  too  declared  that  he  would  not 
allow  Caesar  directly  to  attach  the  consulship  to  the  pro- 
oonsulship.     He  hinted,  however,  although  without  making 
any  binding  declaration  on  the  point,  that  they  would  per- 
haps grant  to  Caesar  admission  to  the  elections 
for  706  without  requiring  his  personal  announce- 
ment, as  well  as  the  continuance  of  his  governorship  at  th« 
utmost  to  the  13th  Nov.  705.     But  in  the  mean 
time  the  incorrigible  procrastinator  consented  to 
the  postponement  of  the  nomination  of  successors  to  the 
last  day  of  Feb.  704,  which  was  asked  by  the 
representatives  of  Caesar,  probably  on  the  ground 
of  a  clause  of  the  Pompeio-Licinian  law  forbidding  any  di9> 
cussion  in  the  senate  as  to  the  nomination  of  successors  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  Caesar's  last  year  of  oflice. 

To  this  effect  accordingly  the  senate  decreed  (29  Sept. 
703).     The  filling  up  of  the  Gallic  governor- 
ships was  placed  in  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
^'  1st  March  704 ;  but  even  now  it  was  atteniDlcd 

to  break  up  the  army  of  Caesar — just  as  had  formerly  oeen 
done  by  decree  of  the  people  with  the  army  of  Lucullus 
(pp.  94,  130) — by  inducing  his  veterans  to  apply  to  the 
senate  for  their  discharge.  Caesar's  supporters  effected,  in« 
df>ed,  as  far  as  they  constitutionnlly  could,  the  cancelling  of 
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decrres  by  their  tribuniciim  veto ;  but  Pompwus  very 
cXly  declared  that  iJic  magistrtitta  wur«  bound  uncoa- 
ally  to  obey  the  sennte,  und  that  intei'c*8sinii8  luiil 
ir  antiquated  formalitiea  should  produce  no  cb&iig& 
iligarchical  pHrty,  whose  organ  Ponipi-iuB  now  mod* 
ilf,  betrayed  nut  obscurely  the  deiign,  in  ihe  event  c4 
ory,  of  revising  the  constitution  in  tieir  sense  and  r* 
ig  everything  which  had  even  the  Bemhlancc  of  popu* 
eedom  ;  as  indeed,  doubtless  for  this  reason.  It  omitted 
lil  itself  uf  the  comitia  at  all  in  its  attacks  directM] 
it  Caesars  The  coaliUon  between  Ponipeiua  and  iha 
Ltutional  party  was  thus  formaliy  declared;  sentence 
as  already  evidently  passed  on  Caesar,  and  the  term 
promulgation  was  simply  postponed.  The  elcotioiv 
le  following  year  proved  thoroughly  adverKe  lo  him. 
'uring  these  party  miinceiivrea  of  his  antagonists  pre- 
^  paratory  to  war,  Caesar  had  succeeded  in  getting 

^  rid  of  the  Gallic  insurrection  and  restoring  tha 
state  of  peace  in  the  whole  subject  territory. 
As  early  as  the  sumoier  of  103,  under  tho  con* 


^ 
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when  agreeably  to  this  resolution  Pompeins  demanded  back 
from  Caesar  the  legion  lent  to  him  some  years  before,  so  at 
to  send  it  to  Syria,  Caesar  complied  with  the  double  de* 
niand,  because  neither  the  opportuneness  of  this  decree  of 
the  senate  nor  the  justice  of  the  demand  of  Pompeius  could 
in  themselves  be  disputed,  and  the  keeping  within  the 
bounds  of  the  law  and  of  formal  loyalty  was  of  more  con* 
sequence  to  Caesar  than  a  few  thousand  soldiers.  The  two 
legions  came  without  delay  and  placed  themselves  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government,  but  instead  of  sending  them  to 
the  Euphrates,  the  latter  kept  them  at  Capua  in  readiness 
for  Pompeius ;  and  the  public  had  once  more  the  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  manifest  endeavours  of  Caesar  to 
avoid  a  rupture  with  the  perfidious  preparations  for  war  of 
his  opponents. 

For  the  discussions  with  the  senate  Caesar  had  succeed* 
^^  ed  in  purchasing  not  only  one  of  the  consuls  of 

the  year,  Lucius  Aemilius  Paullus,  but  above  all 
the  tribune  of  the  people  Gains  Curio,  probably  the  most 
eminent  among  the  many  brilliant  profligates  of  this  epoch ;  • 
unsurpassed  in  refined  elegance,  in  fluent  and  clever  oratory, 
in  dexterity  of  intrigue,  and  in  that  energy  which  in  the 
case  of  vigorous  but  vicious  characters  bestirs  itself  only 
the  more  powerfully  amid  the  pauses  of  idleness ;  but  also 
unsurpassed  in  his  dissolute  life,  in  his  talent  for  borrowing 
—his  debts  were  estimated  at  60,000,000  sesterces  (£600,- 
000) — and  in  his  moral  and  political  want  of  principle. 
He  had  previously  offered  himself  to  be  bought  by  Caesar 
and  had  been  rejected  ;  the  talent,  which  he  thenceforward 
displayed  in  his  attacks  on  Caesar,  induced  the  latter  subso- 
qucnlly  to  buy  him  up — the  price  was  high,  but  the  com- 
modity was  worth  the  money. 

Curio  had  in  the  first  months  of  bis  tribunate  of  the 

people  played  the  independent  republican,  and 

la  the  leoiil     bad  as  such  thundered  both  against  Caesar  and 

against   Pompeius.      He  availed   bimself   with 

*  Hmno  inffeniotMmt  Ktguam  (Yel'ei.  U.  48)^ 
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(nD'        rare  Bkill  of  the  apfioreiitly  iiupartiai  e 

whiuh  this  fjave  htm,  when  in  Much  704  Um 
csnl  as  to  the  filling  up  of  the  Gallic  govuTuomiiips  for 
text  year  curjc  up  afresh  fur  disoussiun  in  the  KeD&t« 
impletely  approved  the  decree,  but  asked  that  it  Rhould 
:  the  same  time  extended  to  PompeJus  and  his  extrooi^ 
ry  commands.  His  arguments — that  a  caostitulionaj 
of  things  could  only  be  brought  about  by  the  removal 
1  exceptional  positions,  that  Pompeius  as  merely  eo- 
ed  by  the  senate  with  the  proconaulehip  could  still  Jeaa 
Caesar  refuse  obedience  to  it,  that  the  mere  removal 
le  of  the  two  generals  would  only  increitse  the  danger 
e  constitution — carried  complete  conviction  to  super- 
poIitiaiauB  luid  to  the  publio  at  large  ;  and  the  dcclars' 
of  Curio,  that  he  intended  to  prevent  any  one-sided 
aedinga  against  Caeaar  by  the  veto  constitulionally  be- 
ng  to  him,  met  with  much  approval  in  and  out  of  tbu 
.e,  Caesar  declared  his  consent  at  once  to  Curio's  pri> 
I  and  offered  to  resign  his  governorship  and  command 
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the  party  of  Poropeius  and  Cato  in  all  its  extent. 
Ponpeint  Bj  370  votes  against  20  the  senate  resolved  thai 
flftUadT         the  proconsuls  of  Spain  and  Gaul  should  both 

be  called  upon  to  resign  their  offices  ;  and  with 
boundless  joy  the  good  burgesses  of  Rome  heard  the  glad 
news  of  the  saving  achievement  of  Curio.  Pompeius  was 
thus  recalled  by  the  senate  no  less  than  Caesar,  and  m  hile 
Caesar  was  ready  to  comply  with  the  command,  Poinpeiua 
positively  refused  obedience.  The  presiding  consul  Gadua 
Marcellus,  cousin  of  Marcus  Marcellus  and  like  the  latter 
belonging  to  the  Catonian  party,  addressed  a  severe  lecture 
to  the  servile  majority  ;  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  vexatious  to 
be  thus  beaten  in  their  own  camp  and  beaten  by  means  of  a 
phalanx  of  poltroons.  But  where  was  victory  to  come  from 
under  a  leader,  who,  instead  of  shortly  and  distinctly  dic- 
tating his  orders  to  the  senators,  resorted  in  his  old  days  a 
second  time  to  the  instructions  of  a  professor  of  rhetoric, 
that  with  eloquence  polished  up  afresh  he  might  encounter 
the  vigorous  and  brilliant  talents  of  Curio  ? 

The  coalition,  defeated  in  the  senate,  was  in  the  most 

painful  position.  The  Catonian  section  had  un- 
S^^S***^     dertaken  to  push  matters  to  a  rupture  and  to 

carry  the  senate  along  with  them,  and  now  saw 
their  vessel  stranded  after  a  most  vexatious  manner  on  the 
sandbanks  of  the  indolent  majority.  Their  leaders  had  to 
listen  in  their  conferences  to  the  bitterest  reproaches  from 
Pompeius ;  he  pointed  out  emphatically  and  with  entire 
justice  the  dangers  of  the  seeming  peace ;  and,  though  it 
depended  on  himself  alone  to  cut  the  knot  by  rapid  action, 
his  allies  knew  very  well  that  they  could  never  expect  th'.s 
from  him,  and  that  it  was  for  them,  as  they  had  promised^ 
to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  After  the  champions  of  the' 
constitution  and  of  senatorial  government  had  already  de* 
dared  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  burgesses  and  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  to  be  meaningless  formalities  (p. 
424),  they  now  found  themselves  driven  by  necessity  to 
tre«at  the  constitutional  decisions  of  the  senate  itself  in  a 
limilar  manner  and,  as  the  legitimate  government  would 
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let  itseir  bo  naved  with  its  own  consiia,  to  savu  II 
ist  its  will.  This  wM  neither  new  nor  nci^idcntul ; 
I  (iii.  431)  and  Lucuiliia  (p.  8:!]  had  been  obl'iM^  U) 
^  every  cjiergetio  resolution  conceived  by  them  in  the 
interest  of  the  govorninent  with  a  high  hund  irrtwpett 
of  it,  just  aa  Cato  and  hia  friends  now  proposed  to  d«' 
nachinery  of  the  constitution  wns  in  favt  utterly  ellcte.- 
the  senate  waa  novr — as  the  comitia  had  been  for  centu 
—nothing  but  a  worn  out  wheel  slipping  cotiBtnntly  out 

t  wns  rumoured  (Oct.  704)  that  Caesar  hiid  moved  finif 
legions  from  Transalpine  into  Cisalpine  Gaul 
and  stationed  them  ol  PInccntiiu  lliis  trnn» 
ice  of  troops  was  of  itself  within  the  prt'roiiiiti^  b  oi 
lovernor  ;  Cnrio  moreover  pjilpnhly  »huwcd  in  llic  turn- 
,ho  utter  ground lessn ess  of  the  rumour ;  and  ihey  by  • 
irity  rejected  the  proposul  of  the  consul  Gains  Maro«I- 
.o  give  Poinpoius  on  the  strength  of  it  orders  to  inarch 
nst  Caesar.     Yet  the  said  consul,  in  concert  with  the 
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to  be  reckoned  of  slight .  importance^  although  the  instinct 
of  tha  masses  could  not  and  did  not  deceive  itselt  for  a  mo 
mont  as  to  the  fact  that  the  war  concerned  other  things  than 
questions  of  formal  law.  Now,  when  war  was  dc^elared,  ii 
was  Caesar's  interest  to  strike  a  blow  as  soon  as  possible. 
Thd  preparations  of  his  opponents  were  just  beginning,  and 
•Yen  the  capital  was  not  occupied.  In  ten  or  twelve  days 
SB  army  three  times  as  strong  as  the  troops  of  Caesar  that 
were  in  Upper  Italy  could  be  collected  at  Rome ;  but  still 
it  was  not  impossible  to  surprise  the  city  undefended,  or 
even  perhaps  by  a  rapid  winter  campaign  to  seize  all  Italy, 
and  to  shut  off  the  best  resources  of  his  opponents  before 
(hey  could  make  them  available.  The  sagacious  and  ener- 
getic Curio,  who  after  resigning  his  tribunate 
(10  Dec  704)  had  immediately  gone  to  Caesar 
at  Ravenna,  vividly  represented  the  state  of  things  to  his 
master ;  and  it  hardly  needed  such  a  representation  to  con- 
vince Caesar  that  longer  delay  now  could  only  be  injurious. 
But,  as  he  with  the  view  of  not  giving  his  antagonists  occap 
sion  to  complain  had  hitherto  brought  no  troops  to  Ravenna 
itself,  he  could  for  the  present  do  nothing  but  despatch 
orders  to  his  whole  force  to  set  out  with  all  haste ;  and  he 
had  to  wait  till  at  least  the  one  legion  stationed  nearest 
reached  Ravenna.  Meanwhile  he  sent  an  ultimatum  to 
Rome,  which,  if  useful  for  nothing  else,  by  its  extreme  sub- 
missiveness  still  farther  compromised  his  opponents  in  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  perhaps  even,  as  he  seemed  himself  to  hesi- 
tate, induced  them  to  prosecute  more  remissly  their  prepa- 
rations against  him.  In  this  ultimatum  Caesar  dropped  all 
the  counter»demands  which  he  formerly  made  on  Pompeius, 
and  offered  on  his  own  part  both  to  resign  the  governorship 
of  Transaif^o  Gaul,  and  to  dismiss  eight  of  the  ten  legions 
belonging  to  him,  at  the  term  fixed  by  the  senate ;  he  d<^ 
dared  himself  content,  if  the  senate  would  leave  him  either 
the  governorship  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Illyria  with  one,  or 
that  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  alone  with  two,  legions,  not,  forsooth, 
up  to  his  investiture  with  the  consulship,  but  till 
after  the  dose  of  the  consular  elertions  for  70d 
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chua  consented  to  those  proposals  of  aceommodiilioa 
I  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussions  the  senatorial 
y  and  even  Pompelus  himself  had  declared  tluit  thry 
Id  be  satisfied,  and  showed  himsdf  ready  to  remain  in 
ivate  position  from  hiii  election  tu  the  (.'onsulate  down 
is  entering  on  office,  Whetht<r  Ceuisar  was  in  earnail 
I  these  astonishing  concessions  and  had  contiduum  that 
hould  be  able  to  carry  through  his  game  against  Pom- 
s  even  after  granting  ao  much,  or  whether  he  reckoned 

those  on  the  otiicr  side  hod  already  gone  too  far  to  lind 
hese  proposals  of  compromise  more  Ihun  a  proof  tbat 
<ar  regarded  hie  cunse  ilself  as  tost,  ean  no  longer  be 

certainty  determined.  The  probability  is,  that  Caesar 
mitted  the  fault  of  playing  a  too  bold  game,  for  rather 

the  worse  fault  of  promising  something  whii'h  ho  woa 
minded  lo  perform  ;  and  that,  if  strangely  enough  his 
)OsalB  had  been  accepted,  ha  would  have  made  good  hia 
d. 
!3urio  undertook  once  more  to  represent  his  master  In 

t>i>>  lioii'd  (lt>n        In  tllMw  d&va  ha  iiuu4*  I.tw  innwm 
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his  own  yielding  disposition,  with  all  the  irresistihltr  force 
of  truth ;  the  proposals  for  a  compromise,  cf  a  moderation 
whi^h  doubtless  surprised  his  own  partisans ;  the  distinct 
daclaration  that  this  was  the  last  time  that  he  should  offer 
his  hand  for  peace-^made  the  deepest  impression.  In  spite 
of  the  dread  inspired  by  the  numerous  soldiers  of  Pom* 
peius  who  flocked  into  the  capital,  the  sentiment  of  the 
majority  was  not  doubtful ;  the  consuls  could  not  venture 
to  let  it  find  expression.  Respecting  the  proposal  renewed 
by  Caesar  that  both  generals  might  be  enjoined  to  resign 
their  commands  simultaneously,  respecting  all  the  projects 
of  accommodation  suggested  by  his  letter,  and  respecting 
the  proposal  made  by  Marcus  Coelius  Rufus  and  Marcus 
Galidius  that  Pompeius  should  be  urged  immediately  to  de- 
part for  Spain,  the  consuls  refused — as  they  in  the  capacity 
of  presiding  officers  were  entitled  to  do— to  let  a  vote  take 
place.  Even  the  proposal  of  one  of  their  most  decided 
partisans  who  was  simply  not  so  blind  to  the  military  posi- 
tion of  aflairs  as  his  party,  Marcus  Marcellus — to  defer  the 
determination  till  the  Italian  levy  en  masse  could  be  under 
arms  and  could  protect  the  senate — ^was  not  allowed  to  be 
brought  to  a  vote.  Pompeius  caused  it  to  be  declared 
through  his  usual  organ,  Quintus  Scipio,  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  senate  now  or  never,  and 
that  he  would  let  it  drop  if  they  longer  delayed.  The  con 
sul  Lentulus  said  in  plain  terms  that  even  the  decree  of  the 
senate  was  no  longer  of  consequence,  and  that,  if  it  should 
persevere  in  its  servility,  he  would  act  of  himself  and  with 
his  powerful  friends  take  the  farther  steps  necessary.  Thus 
overawed,  the  majority  decreed  what  was  commanded — that 
Caesar  should  at  a  definite  and  not  distant  day  give  up 
Transalpine  Gaul  to  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and 
Cisalpine  Gaul  to  Marcus  Servilius  Novianus,  and  should 
dismiss  his  army,  failing  which  he  should  be  esteemed  a 
traitor.  When  the  tribunes  of  Caesar's  party  made  use  of 
their  right  of  veto  against  this  resolution,  not  otly  were 
they,  as  they  at  least  asserted,  threatened  in  the  senate- 
house  itself  by  the  swords  of  Pompeian  soldiers,  and  foroedi 
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1ft  order  to  save  their  lives,  to  flee  in  slaves*  clothing  froK 
tbu  uipital ;  but  the  now  sufficiently  overawed  senate  ireat* 
ed  their  formally  quite  constitutional  interference  as  an  a^ 
tempt  at  revolution,  declared  the  country  in  danger,  and  in 
tii9  :isual  forms  called  the  whole  burgesses  to  take  up  arms, 
and  all  magistrates  faithful  to  the  constitution 
to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  armed 
(7  Jan.  705). 

Now  it  was  enough.  When  Caesar  was  informed  bj 
the  tribunes  who  had  fled  to  his  camp  entreating 
marohM  protection  as  to  the  reception  which  his  proposab 
*^y*  i,n(j  iQQi  ^'ith  jn  the  capital,  he  calM  together 
the  soldiers  of  the  thirteenth  legion,  which  had  meanwhile 
arrived  from  its  cantonments  near  Tergeste  (Trieste)  at  Ra- 
venna, and  unfolded  before  them  the  state  of  things.  It 
was  not  merely  the  man  of  genius  versed  in  the  knowledge 
and  skilled  in  the  control  of  men's  hearts,  whose  brilliant 
eloquence  shone  forth  and  glowed  in  this  agitating  crisis  of 
bis  own  and  the  world's  destiny ;  nor  merely  the  generous 
oommander-in-chief  and  the  victorious  general,  addressing 
soldiers,  who  had  been  called  by  himself  to  arms  and  for 
eight  years  had  followed  his  banners  with  daily  increasing 
enthusiasm.  There  spoke,  above  all,  the  energetic  and  con- 
sistent statesman,  who  had  now  for  nine  and  twenty  years 
defended  the  cause  of  freedom  in  good  and  evil  times ;  who 
had  braved  for  it  the  daggers  of  assassins  and  the  execu- 
tioners of  the  aristocracy,  the  swords  of  the  Germans  and 
the  waves  of  the  unknown  ocean,  without  ever  yielding  or 
wavering^who  had  torn  to  pieces  the  Sullan  constitution, 
y^id  overthrown  the  rule  of  the  senate,  and  had  furnished  the 
\  defenceless  and  unarmed  democracy  with  protection  and 
tjirith  arms  by  means  of  the  struggle  beyond  the  Alps.  And 
fib  spoke,  not  to  the  Clodian  public  whose  republican  enthu- 
siasm had  been  long  burnt  down  to  ashes  and  dross,  but  to 
the  young  men  from  the  towns  and  villages  of  Northern 
Italy,  who  still  felt  freshly  and  purely  the  mighty  influence 
of  the  thought  of  civic  freedom  ;  who  were  still  capable  of 
flghting  and  of  dving  for  ideals ;  who  had  themselves  jr» 
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oeived  for  their  country  in  a  revolutionary  way  from  Caesar 
the  burgess-rights  which  the  government  refused  to  them ; 
whom  Caesar's  fall  would  leave  once  more  at  the  mercy  of 
the  fasces,  and  who  already  possessed  practical  proofs  (p. 
4*22)  of  the  inexorable  use  which  the  oligarchy  proposed  to 
make  of  these  against  the  Transpadanes.  Such  were  the 
listeners  before  whom  the  great  orator  set  forth  the  facts— 
the  thanks  for  the  conquest  of  Gaul  which  the  nobility  were 
preparing  for  the  general  and  his  army ;  the  contemptuous 
setting  aside  of  the  comitia ;  the  overawing  of  the  senate ; 
the  sacred  duty  of  protecting  with  armed  hand  the  tribunate 
of  the  people  wrested  five  hundred  years  ago  by  their  Oth- 
ers' arms  in  hand  from  the  nobility,  and  of  keeping  the 
ancient  oath  which  these  had  taken  for  themselves  as  for 
their  children's  children  that  they  would  man  by  man  stand 
firm  even  to  death  for  the  tribunes  of  the  people  (i.  355). 
And  then,  when  he — the  leader  and  general  of  the  popular 
party — summoned  the  soldiers  of  the  people,  now  that  con- 
ciliatory means  had  been  exhausted  and  concession  had 
reached  its  utmost  limits,  to  follow  him  in  the  last,  the  in* 
evitable,  the  decisive  struggle  against  the  equally  hated  and 
despised,  equally  perfidious  and  incapable,  and  in  fact  ludi- 
crously incorrigible  aristocracy — there  was  not  an  officer  or 
a  soldier  who  could  hold  back.  The  order  was  given  for\ 
departure ;  at  the  head  of  his  vanguard  Caesar  crossed  the  \  - 

narrow  brook  which  separated  his  province  from  Italy,  and  j 
which  the  constitution  forbade  the  proconsul  of  Gaul  ^^ 
pass.     When  afler  nine  years'  absence  he  trod  once  more 
the  soil  of  his  native  land,  he  trod  at  the  same  time  the  path 
r  f  revolution.     "  The  die  was  cast." 
Vol.  IV.— 19 


i 
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RifB  were  tliua  to  de(?ide  which  of  the  two  men  who 
had  hitherto  jointly  ru!«]  Rome  was  now  to  b« 

OD  ita  sole  ruler.  Let  us  see  what  wero  the  com- 
poralive  resourres  at  the  disposal  of  Caesur  nod 

leiiis  for  the  impending  struggle. 

itBnr's  power  rested  primarily  on  the  wholly  unlim- 
ited authority  which  he  enjoyed  within  hia  own 

.         party.     If  the  idwia  of  democracy  and  of  inon- 

n       uiehy  met  together  in  it,  this  was  not  the  result 
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^^^^  of  the  dark  times  of  Catilina  (p.  196)  as  well 
as  all  the  lustre  of  the  Gallic  career  of  victory, 
had  regularly  held  independent  command,  and  frequently 
led  half  the  army ;  as  he  waa  the  oldest,  ablest,  and  most 
faithful  of  Caesar's  adjutants,  he  was  beyond  question  also 
highest  in  positiop  and  highest  in  honour.  Ai 
late  as  in  704  Caesar  hud  entrusted  to  'him  iJio 
Tjpreme  command  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  order  partly  to  put 
this  confidential  post  into  safe  hands,  partly  to  forward  the 
views  of  Labienus  in  his  canvass  for  the  consulship.  But 
from  this  very  position  Labienus  entered  into  communic^ 
tlon  with  the*opposit«  party,  resorted  at  the  beginning  of 
hostilities  in  705  to  the  head-quarters  of  Porr^ 
peius  instead  of  those  of  Caesar,  and  fought 
through  the  whole  civil  strife  with  unparalleled  bitterness 
■gainst  hia  old  friend  and  master  in  war.  We  are  not  auf 
lieiently  informed  either  as  to  the  character  of  Labienus 
or  aa  to  the  special  circumstances  of  his  changing  sides; 
but  in  the  m^n  his  case  certainly  presents  nothing  but  a 
flirther  proof  of  the  fact,  thst  a  military  chief  can  reckon 
&r  more  surely  on  his  captains  than  on  his  marshals.  To 
all  appearance  Labienus  was  one  of  those  persons  who 
combine  with  military  efficiency  utter  incapacity  as  states- 
men, and  who  in  consequence,  if  they  unhappily  choose  or 
are  compelled  to  take  part  in  politics,  aro  exposed  to  those 
strange  paroxysms  of  giddiness,  of  which  the  history  of 
Napoleon's  marshals  supplies  so  many  tragi-comic  esam- 
pies.  Ho  may  probably  have  thought  himself  entitled  to 
Kuik  alongside  of  Caesar  as  a  second  chief  of  the  demoo 
racy ;  and  the  rejection  of  this  claim  of  his  may  have  sent 
him  over  to  the  camp  of  his  opponents.  His  case  rendered 
for  the  first  time  apparent  the  whole  gravity  of  the  evil, 
that  Caesar's  treatment  of  his  officers  as  adjutants  withont 
independence  admitted  of  the  rise  of  no  men  fitted  to 
undertake  a  separate  command  in  his  camp,  while  at  the 
■anrie  time  he  stood  urgently  in  need  of  such  men  amidst 
the  diffusion — ^which  might  easily  be  foreseen — of  the  civil 
war  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  wide  empire.    Bui 
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lisad vantage  was  Tar  outweighed  by  that  unity  in  thi 
me  leaderiship,  which  wa^^  the  primary  couditlon  nf 
cceaa,  and  a  coiiditii^u  only  to  he  preserved  tvt  sudi  t 

bis  unity  of  leadership  acquired  its  fiiU  power  througb 

the   effideiicy    of    its    instruments.      Here    the 

•         army    comes,   first   of  all,  into  view.     It   still 

numbered  nine  legions  of  iofiuitry  or  at   the 

50,000  men,  all  of  whom  howuver  had  faced  the 
y  and  two-thirds  had  served  iQ  all  the  campaigns 
}t  the  Celts.  The  cavalry  consisted  of  Germun  Mtd 
I  mercenaries,  whose  usefulneat  and  Lrftstwortbineai 
xen  proved  in  the  war  against  Vercingctorix.     "Did 

years'  warfare,  full  of  varied  vicissitudes,  against  ths 
I  nation — whicii  was    bravo,  although   in   a  niiJitary 

of  view  greatly  inferior  to  the  Italian — had  given 
r  the  opportunity  of  organizing  hia  army  as  \w  alone 

how  to  organize  it.  The  whole  i^tliuienvy  of  the  soldier 
DDosea  due  nhvsical  visour :  in  Caesar's  levies  mora 
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iimless  fatigue  was  imposed  on  him  solely  as  a  training  is 
the  difficult  art  of  blind  obedience.  The  discipline  wa> 
strict  but  not  harassing ;  it  was  exercised  with  unrelenting 
vigour  when  the  soldier  was  in  presence  of  the  enemy ;  al 
other  times,  especially  after  victory,  the  reins  were  relaxed, 
and  if  an  otherwise  efficient  soldier  was  then  pleased  to 
indulge  in  perfumery  or  to  deck  hiir-self  with  elegant  ariLP 
and  the  like,  or  even  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be  guilty  o: 
outrages  or  irregularities  of  a  very  questionable  kind,  pro- 
vided only  his  military  duties  were  not  immediately  affect- 
ed, the  foolery  and  the  crime  were  allowed  to  pass,  and  the 
general  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  the  complaints  of  the  provincials 
on  such  points.  Mutiny  on  the  other  hand  was  never  par- 
doned, either  in  the  instigators,  or  even  in  the  guilty  corps 
itself. 

But  the  true  soldier  ought  to  be  not  merely  efficient, 
brave,  and  obedient,  he  ought  to  be  all  this  willingly  and 
spontaneously  ;  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  gifted  natures 
alone  to  induce  the  animated  machine  which  they  govern 
to  a  joyftil  service  by  means  of  example  and  of  hope,  and 
especially  by  the  consciousness  of  being  turned  to  befitting 
use.  As  the  officer,  who  would  demand  valour  from  his 
troops,  must  himself  have  looked  danger  in  the  face  with 
them,  Caesar  had  even  when  general  found  opportunity  of 
drawing  his  sword  and  had  then  used  it  like  the  best ;  in 
activity,  moreover,  and  fatigue  he  was  constantly  far  more 
exacting  from  himself  than  from  his  soldiers.  Caesar  took 
care  that  victory,  which  primarily  no  doubt  brings  gain  to 
the  general,  should  be  associated  also  with  personal  hopes 
in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  he  knew  how  to  render  his  soldiers  enthusiastic  for  the 
cause  of  the  democracy,  so  far  as  the  prosaic  times  still 
admitted  of  enthusiasm,  and  that  the  political  equalization 
of  the  Transpadane  country — the  native  land  of  most  of 
his  soldiers — with  Italy  proper  was  proposed  as  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  struggle  (p.  197).  Of  course  material  re- 
compenses were  at  the  same  time  not  wanting — as  well 
■pedal  rewards  for  distinguished  feats  of  arms  as  general 
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tds  for  every  efRcient  soldier     the  officers  had  tbeii 
0D9,  the  soldiers  received  presents,  and  the  must  lavuk 
were  placed  in  prospect  for  the  triumph, 
ibove  all  ihings  Caesur  aa  a  true  cornmandei'  under- 
I  how  to  awaken  in  every  single  component  dement 

or  small,  of  the  mighty  machine  the  consciousness  of 
Stting  applioatioa.  The  ordinary  man  ia  destined  for 
[?e,  and  he  has  no  objection  to  be  an  instrument,  if  he 

that  a  master  guidea  him.  Everywhere  and  at  all 
1  the  eagle  eye  of  the  general  rested  on  the  whole 
',  ruwariling  and  puuisliing  with  impnrtiiil  justice,  and 
ting  the  action  of  each  towards  the  course  conducive 
e  good  of  all :  so  that  there  was  no  experimenting  or 
ig  with  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the  humblest,  but  for 
very  reason,  where  it  was  necessary,  unconditional 
lion  even  to  death  was  ruqulred.     Without  allowing 

individual  to  sea  into  the  whole  springs  of  action, 
ir  yet  allowed  each  to  catch  such  glimpses  of  the  po- 
1  and  military  connection  of  things  as  to  secure  thnt 
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ten-fold  superior  force ;  in  conneotion  with  which  it  sfauuld 
not  be  oTerlooked,  that  under  the  Roman  tactics — calcu- 
lated  altogether  for  hand-to-hand  conflict  and  espedally  for 
combat  with  the  sword — the  practised  Roman  soldier  wm 
■uperior  to  the  novice  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  is  now 
(he  case  under  the  oircumstancea  of  modern  times.*  Bui 
atill  more  than  by  the  superiority  of  valour  tie  adversarioa 
of  Caesar  felt  themselves  humbled  by  the  unchangeable  and 
afTocting  fidelity  with  which  his  soldiers  clung  to  their  gen- 
eral. It  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  history,  that  when 
the  general  summoned  his  soldiers  to  follow  bim  into  the 
civil  war,  with  the  single  exception  already  mentioned  of 
Labienus,  no  Roman  officer  and  no  Roman  soldier  deserted 
him.  The  hopes  of  his  opponents  as  to  an  extensive  de- 
sertion were  thwarted  as  ignominiously  as  the  former  at- 
tempts to  break  up  his  army  like  that  of  Lucullus  (p.  433). 
Labienus  himself  appeared  in  the  camp  of  Pompeius  witi 
a  band  doubtless  of  Celtic  and  German  cavalry  but  with- 
out a  single  legionary.  Indeed  the  soldiers,  as  if  they 
would  show  that  the  war  was  quite  as  much  their  matter 
as  that  of  their  general,  settled  among  themselves  that  they 
would  give  credit  for  the  pay,  which  Caeaar  had  promised 
to  double  for  them  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  to 
their  commander  up  to  its  tcnnination,  and  would  mean- 
while support  their  poorer  comrades  from  the  general 
means ;  besides,  every  subaltern  officer  equipped  and  piud 
a  trooper  out  of  his  own  purse, 

*  A  centnrion  of  Cmsot'b  tenth  legion,  taken  pruoaer,  declued  ta 
the  oommander.in-chief  of  the  enemy  tbnt  he  nax  resdy  with  ten  of 
his  men  to  irake  head  ftg*ingc  the  beet  cohort  of  the  enemj  (CiOO  men ; 
i)«C.  Afrif.  *8).  "  In  the  (ineient  mode  of  fighlfcng,"  U>  quM*  t.'* 
opinion  of  Napoleon,  "a  battle  conaiiitcd  simply  of  dueU;  what  wm 
Ocly  correct  in  the  mouth  of  that  centurion,  would  be  mere  boasting 
in  the  mouth  of  the  modern  soldier."  Tirid  proofs  of  the  aoldierlj 
ipiiit  that  perraded  Caesar's  army  are  furnished  by  the  Reports — ap- 
pended to  his  Memoirs — respecting  the  AfHesn  and  the  second  Spanish 
wars,  of  which  the  former  appean  to  liira  hod  at  its  author  an  olGcn 
of  the  second  rank,  while  tha  latter  is  in  orerj  respect  a 
wnp-joDnia). 
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'btlo  Caesar  thus  haJ  the  one  thing  which  was  need 

fill — nriliinited  puiitical  and  niilitnry  authoritj 

■  ft(]d   a  truBtwonhy  army    ready  for  the   fighl 

—his  power  extended,  compiinitively  spenkhig, 

only  a  very  limited  space.     It  was  baai-d  essentially 

le  province  of  Upper   Italy.     This   region  was  ncit 

merely  the  most  populous  of  all  the  dUtricU 

of  Italy,  but  also  di'vuted  t(i  the  cause  of  the 

eracy  as  its  own.     The  feeling  which  prevailed  there 

5wn   by   the  conduct  of  a  division  of  recruits  from 

rgiom  (Oderzo  in  the  delegation  of  IVeviso),  whieh 

ing  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  ihe  lllyri&n  watera, 

iinded  on  a  wretcheiJ   raft  by  the  wftr-vessels  of  tlie 

y,  allowed  themselves  to  be  shot  at  during  the  whole 

own  to  aunset  without  surrendering,  and,  audi  of  them 

1  escaped  the  missiles,  pnt  themselves  to  death  with 

own  hands  during  the.  following  night.     It  is  easy  to 

ive  what  might  be  expected  of  such  a  population.     As 

had  already  granted  to  Caesar  the  moans  of  more  than 


Marian  and  Cinnan  horrors,  a  realization  of  the  saturnalia 
of  anarchy  projected  by  Catilina ;  and  though  Caesar  cert 
tainly  gained  allies  through  this  expectation — so  that  the 
political  refugees  immediately  put  themselves  in  a  body  at 
his  disposal,  the  ruined  men  saw  in  him  their  deliverer,  and 
the  lowest  ranks  of  the  rabble  in  the  capital  and  country 
towns  were  thrown  into  a  ferment  on  the  news  of  his  ad* 
vance, — these  belonged  to  the  class  of  friends  who  are  more 
dangerous  than  foes. 

In  the  provinces  and  the  dependent  states  Caesar  had 
even  less  influence  than  in  Italy.  Transalpine 
Gaul  indeed  as  far  as  the  Rhine  and  the  Chan* 
nel  obeyed  him,  and  the  colonists  of  Narbo  as  well  as  the 
Roman  burgesses  elsewhere  settled  in  Gaul  were  devoted 
to  him ;  but  even  in  the  Narbonese  province  the  constitu- 
tional party  had  numerous  adherents,  and  the  newly  con- 
quered provinces  were  far  more  a  burden  than  a  benefit  to 
Caesar  in  the  impending  civil  war ;  in  fact,  for  good  reasoi^ 
he  made  no  use  of  the  Celtic  infantry  at  all  in  that  ^ai 
and  but  sparing  use  of  the  cavalry .  In  the  other  provinces 
and  the  neighbouring  half  or  wholly  independent  states 
Caesar  had  indeed  attempted  to  procure  for  himself  sup- 
port, had  lavished  rich  presents  on  the  princes,  caused  great 
buildings  to  be  executed  in  various  towns,  and  granted  to 
them  in  case  of  need  financial  and  military  assistance ;  but 
on  the  whole,  of  course,  not  much  had  been  gained  by  this 
means,  and  the  relations  with  the  German  and  Celtic  prince? 
in  the  regions  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, — particularly 
the  connection  with  the  Noric  king  Voctio,  so  important 
for  the  recruiting  of  cavalry, — were  probably  the  only  re- 
lations of  this  sort  which  were  of  any  moment  for  him. 
While  Caesar  thus  entered  the  struggle  only  as  com- 
mandant of  Gaul,  without  other  essential  re- 
vt^mMU-  sources  than  efficient  adjutants,  a  faithful  army, 
and  a  devoted  province,  Pompeius  began  it  as 
the  de  facto  chief  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  resources  that  stood  at  the  disposal  of 
the  legitimate  government  of  the  great  Roman  empire 
Vol.  IV.— 19* 


Jirundieivm,  Herda, 


liile  Uis  pusitioQ  was  in  a  po-itic&l  nnd  military  point 
w  far  mure  cynaiderablu,  it  was  also  on  the  othu 
iar  less  dufmite  oud  firm,  Tha  unity  of  Ifuider&liip, 
resulted  of  itself  and  )>y  uecessity  from  th><  posiliwr. 
BUT,  wus  iiicoDijiatunC  with  the  nature  of  u  conlitiun; 
though  Pcinpcius,  too  much  of  a  soldier  to  be  dt> 

as  to  ita  being  indispensable,  attempted  to  force  it 
>  coalition  and^ot  himself  nominated  by  tlie  senate 
:  and  absolute  gt-nerul issimo  by  land  and  sea,  yet  the 

itself  could  Dot  be  set  aside  nor  hindered  from  a 
{derating  influence  on  the  poliljcai,  and  an  o;:caaional 
lerefore  doubly  injurious  intorforenco  with  tho  mill* 
superintendence.  \  Thu    recollecUon    of    tha    twenty 

war  wnged  on  "Eoth  sides  with  envenomed  u'eiapons 
m  Pgmpeius  and  the  cinstitutional  party  ;  the  feci* 
lich  vividly  prevailed  on  both  sidi'S,  and  which  they 
liSiculty  concealed,  that  the  first  couscquenut  of  tlus 
f  when  achieved  would  be  a  rupture  between  Iha 
i;    the   contempt  which   they   entertained   for  each 
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of  the  two  GfaulsjLthe  posts  of  the  governois  and  conv^ 
manders  had  during  recent  years  been  filled  up  with  safe 
/.len  under  the  influence  of  Pompeius  and  the  minority  ol 
the  senate.^  The  client-states  throughout  and  with  great 
decision  took  part  against  Caesar  and  in  favour  of  Pom* 
poius.  The  most  important  princes  and  cities  had  bees 
brought  into  the  closest  personal  relations  with  Pompeius 
during  the  different  sections  of  his  manifold  activity.  In 
the  war  against  the  Marians,  for  instance,  he  had  been  the 
companion  in  arms  of  the  kings  of  Numidia  and  Maure- 
tania  and  had  re-established  the  kingdom  of  the  former  (iii. 
414) ;  in  the  Mithradatic  war,  in  addition  to  a  number  of 
other  minor  principalities  temporal  and  spiritual,  he  had  re- 
established the  kingdoms  of  Bosporus,  Armenia,  and  Cap- 
padocia,  and  created  that  of  Deiotarus  (p.  171,  176,  177) ; 
it  was  primarily  at  his  instigation  that  the  Egyptian  war 
was  undertaken,  and  it  was  by  his  adjutant  that  the  rule  of 
the  Lagidae  had  been  fortified  afresh  (p.  190).  Even  the 
city  of  Massilia  in  Caesar's  own  province,  while  indebted 
to  the  latter  doubtless  for  various  favours,  was  indebted  to 
Pompeius  at  the  time  of  the  Sertorian  war  for  a  very  con- 
siderable extension  of  territory  (p.  259)  ;  and,  besides,  the 
ruling  oligarchy  there  stood  in  natural  alliance — strength- 
ened by  various  mutual  relations — with  the  oligarchy  in 
Rome.  But  these  personal  motives  and  relations  as  well 
as  the  glory  pertaining  to  the  victor  in  three  continents, 
which  in  these  more  remote  parts  of  the  empire  far  out- 
shone that  of  the  conqueror  of  Gaul,  did  perhaps  less  harm 
to  Caesar  in  those  quarters  than  the  views  and  designs— 
which  had  not  remained  unknown  to  them — of  the  heir  ol 
Gaius  Gracchus  as  to  the  necessity  of  uniting  the  iependeut 
itafces  and  the  usefulness  of  provincial  colonizations.  No 
one  of  the  dependent  dynasts  found   himself  more  immi* 

nently  threatened  by  this  peril  than  Juba  king 
i^i^        ^^  Numidia.     Not  only  had  he  years  before,  in 

the  lifetime  of  his  father  Hicmpsal,  fallen  into 
a  vehement  personal  quarrel  with  Caesar,  but  recently  the 
•ame  Curio,  who  now  occupied  almost  the  first  place  ainonf 
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It's  adjutants,  had  proposed  to  the  Reman  bui^cssM 

finexation  of  the  Numidian  kingdom.  Lastly,  if  Ill»^ 
ihould  go  so  far  aa  to  lead  the  independent  neighbour> 
tates  to  interfere  in  the  Rorann  civil  war,  the  onl) 
of  real  power,  that  of  the  Parthians,  was  prricyc»Uy 
Jy  allied  with  the  aristocratic  party  by  the  connection 
ad  into  between  Pacorua  and  Bibiilos  (p.  40S),  while 
.r  was  ftir  too  much  a  Roman  to  league  hiti.self  for 
interests  \rith  the  conquerors  of  his  frirnd  Ctassua. 
g  to  Italy  the  grtat  majority  of  the  burgesses  wsre,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  averse  to  Caesar 
— mora  especially,  of  course,  the  whole  ariatoc 
racy  with  thyir  very  considerable  following,  but 
in  a  not  much  less  degree  the  great  capitalists,  who 
not  hope  in  the  event  of  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
lonwealth  to  preserve  their  partisan  jury-courts  and 
monopoly  of  extortion.  Of  equally  anti-democralio 
nents  were  the  small  capitalists,  the  landholders  and 
ally  all  classes  that  had  onythint;  to  lose ;  but  in  these 
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mighh  arriye  in  Italy  with  the  spring  either  by  the  land 
route  through  Graul  or  by  sea,  the  men  of  the  three  legiom 
^  still  remaining  from  the  levies  of  699  (p.  375), 

as  well  as  the  Italian  levy  sworn  to  allcgiancs 
"'  in  702  (p.  892),  could  be  recalled  from  theli 

fi  rlough.  Including  these,  the  number  of  troops  standing 
ftt  the  disposal  of  Ponipeius  on  the  whole,  without  reckon 
ing  the  seven  legions  in  Spain  and  those  scattered  in  other 
prorinces,  amounted  in  Italy  alone  to  ten  legions  *  or  about 
60,000  men,  so  that  it  was  no  exaggeration  at  all,  when 
Pompeius  asserted  that  he  had  only  to  stamp  with  his  foot 
to  cover  the  ground  with  armed  men.  It  is  true  that  it 
required  some  interval — though  but  short — to  render  these 
soldiers  available ;  but  the  arrangements  for  this  purpose 
as  well  as  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  new  levies  ordered 
by  the  senate  in  consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  were  already  everywhere  in  progress.  Immediately 
afler  the  decisive  decree  of  the  senate  (7  Jan 
705),  in  the  very  depth  of  winter  the  most  emi* 
nent  men  of  the  aristocracy  set  out  to  the  different  districts^ 
to  hasten  the  calling  up  of  recruits  and  the  preparation  of 
arms.  The  want  of  cavalry  was  much  felt,  as  for  this  arm 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  rely  wholly  on  the  provinces 
and  especially  on  the  Celtic  contingents ;  to  make  at  least 
a  beginning,  three  hundred  gladiators  belonging  to  Caesar 
were  taken  from  the  training  schools  of  Capua  and  mount- 
ed— a  step  which  however  met  with  general  disapproval,  and 
Pompeius  again  broke  up  this  troop  and  levied  in  room  of  it 
800  horsemen  from  the  mounted  slave-herdmen  of  Apulia. 
The  «tate-treasury  was  at  a  low  ebb  as  usual ;  they 
busied  themselves  in  supplementing  the  inadequate  amount 
of  cash  out  of  the  local  treasuries  and  even  from  the  tctn*^ 
pie-treasures  of  the  municipia. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  war  opened  at  the  be^ 
ginning  of  January  705.      Of  troops  capable  of  mai*chiDg 

*  Tliis  nambei  wis  specified  by  Pompeiofl  himself  (Caeflar,  B,  0, 
i  6),  and  it  agrees  trith  the  fact,  that  he  lost  hi  Italy  about  60  orihorti 
or  90,000  men,  and  took  26,000  rtrer  to  Greeoe  (Oa«i%r,  B,  O.  ffi.  10). 
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Caesar  had  not  more  thou  a  l«^icn — 5,000  iit 
^g^^  fanlry  and  300  cavalry — at  Raventa,  which  w«| 
"■        by  the  highway  some  240    milm  duitant  frofii 

Rome ;  Poinpehis  had  two  weak  legions — 7,000 
:ry  and  a  small  squadron  of  cavalry — under  llie  ordcri 
ppius  Claudius  at  Liiccria,  from  which,  ]ikewia«i  by  the 
^ay,  the  distance  was  just  about  as  great  lo  the  capital. 
>ther  troops  of  Caesar,  leaving  out  of  a4XKiunt  the  raw 
ons  of  recruits  still  in  ouuree  of  formation,  were  6ta> 
i,  one  half  on  the  Saone  and  Loire,  the  other  half  in 
a,  while  Pompeius'  Italian  reserves  were  alivady  arriv< 
rom  all  sides  at  their  reodeEvoiis ;  Iniig  hpfore  even 
rst  of  the  Triinaalpine  divisions  of  Caeaar  could  nrriva 
ily,  a  £ir  superior  army  could  not  but  be  ready  to 
le  it  there.  It  seemed  folly,  with  a  band  of  the 
^th  of  that  of  Catilina  and  fur  the  moment  without 
iffective  reserve,  to  assume  the  sggrvsaive  against  a 
ior  and  hourly  increasing  army  under  en  able  gcn< 
but  it  was  a  folly  in  the  spirit  of  Hannibal.  If  the 
tiinif  of  the  strutrirle  were  iHwtiiuitiii)  tilt  Hnrinir.  Lha 
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ways  led  at  that  time  from  the  Rorriagna  to 
2S^2^.         the  south ;  the  Aemilio-Cassian  which  led  from 

Borionia  over  the  Apennines  to  Arretiuio  and 
Rome,  and  the  Popillio-Flaminian,  which  led  from  Ravenzui 
along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  to  Fanum  and  was  thero 
iiTided,  one  branch  rumiing  westward  through  the  Furlo 
pass  to  Rome,  another  southward  to  Ancona  and  thence 
onward  to  Apulia.  On  the  former  Marcus  Antonius  ad« 
vanced  as  far  as  Arretium,  on  the  second  Caesar  himself 
pushed  forward.  Resistance  was  nowhere  encountered ; 
the  recruiting  officers  of  quality  had  no  military  skill,  their 
bands  of  recruits  were  no  soldiers,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  towns  were  only  anxious  not  to  be  involved  in  a 
siege.  When  Curio  with  1,500  men  approached  Iguvium, 
where  a  couple  of  thousand  Umbrian  recruits  had  assem« 
bled  under  the  praetor  Quintus  Minucius  Thermus,  general 
and  soldiers  took  to  flight  at  the  bare  tidings  of  his  ap- 
proach ;  and  similar  results  on  a  small  scale  everywhere 
ensued. 

Caesar  had  to  choose  whether  he  would  march  against 

Rome,  from  which  his  cavalry  at  Arretium  were 
Rome  erao-     already  only  about  130  miles  distant,  or  against 

the  legions  encamped  at  Luceria.  He  chose  the 
latter  plan.  The  consternation  of  the  opposite  party  was 
boundless.  Pompeius  received  the  news  of  Caesar's  ad- 
vance at  Rome ;  he  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  defend  the 
capital,  but,  when  the  tidings  arrived  of  Caesar's  entrance 
into  the  Picenian  territory  and  of  his  first  successes  there, 
he  abandoned  Rome  and  ordered  its  evacuation.  A  panic, 
augmented  by  the  false  report  that  Caesar's  cavalry  had 
appeared  before  the  gates,  came  over  the  world  of  quality. 
Ilie  senators,  who  had  been  informed  that  every  one  who 
should  remain  behind  in  the  capital  would  be  treated  as  an 
accomplice  of  the  rebel  Caesar,  flocked  in  crowds  out  at  the 

lengcr  needed  at  the  very  least  three  days  from  Rome  to  Rarenna 
According  to  this  the  setting  out  of  Caesar  falls  about  the  12tb  Jana 
iiy,  which  according  to  the  current  reduction  corresponds  to  the  Julial 
U  K0r.  704. 
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s.  The  consuls  themselves  had  so  totally  lost  tlieii 
es,  that  they  did  not  even  secmt  the  Itra^uru ;  when 
ipeiua  calli'd  upon  them  to  fetflh  it,  for  wiiioli  there  wu 
;ieiit  time,  they  returned  the  reply  that  ihey  would 
1  it  safer,  if  he  should  first  occupy  Picenuni,  All  wm 
■lenity;  consequently  a  great  council  of  war  was  held 
'emium  Sidieinum  (23  Jan.),  at  which  Pornpcius,  Ltt 
us,  and  both  consuls  were  present.  First  of  all  pro 
Is  of  accommodulion  from  Caesar  were  again  submitted  [ 

now  he  dedared  himself  re^y  at  once  to  dismiga  hit 
y,  to  hand  over  his  provinces  to  the  successors  nomi- 
d,  and  to  heoomo  a  candidate  in  the  regulur  way  for 
lonsulship,  provided  that  Pompeius  were  to  depart  for 
n,  and  Italy  were  to  be  disarmed.     The  answer  was, 

if  Caesar  would  immediately  return  to  his  province, 

would  bind  themselves  to  procure  the  disarming  of 
'  and  the  departure  of  Pompelus  hy  a  decree  of  thb 
te  to  be  passed  in  due  fonn  in  the  capita! ;  perhaps 

reply  was  intended  not  as  a  bare  artifice  to  deceive. 
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trated  into  it  along  the  coast  road  by  way  of  Anoona. 
Here  too  the  preparations  were  in  ft  11  course;  in  tli€ 
Tery  northernmost  Picenian  town  Auximum  a  consid- 
erable band  of  recruits  was  collected  under  Pablins  Atti- 
ns  Varus ;  but  at  the  entreaty  of  the  municipality  Varus 
dvafjuated  the  town  even  before  Caesar  appeared,  and  a 
^aniflil  of  Caesar's  soldiers  which  overtook  the  troop  not 
fiir  from  Auximum  totally  dispersed  it  after  a  brief  con* 
flict— the  first  in  this  war.  In  like  manner  soon  afterwards 
Gaius  Lucilius  Hirrus  with  3,000  men  evacuated  Cameri- 
num,  and  Publius  Lentulus  Spinther  with  5,000  Asculum. 
The  men,  thoroughly  devoted  to  Pompeius,  willingly  for 
the  most  part  left  their  houses  and  farms,  and  followed 
their  leaders  over  the  frontier ;  but  the  district  itself  wan 
already  lost,  when  the  officer  sent  by  Pompeius  for  the 
temporary  conduct  of  the  defence,  Lucius  VibuUius  Rufus 
—no  genteel  senator,  but  a  soldier  experienced  in  war- 
arrived  there ;  he  had  to  content  himself  with  taking  the 
six  or  seven  thousand  recruits  who  were  saved  away  from 
the  incapable  recruiting  officers,  and  conducting  them  for 
the  time  to  the  nearest  rendezvous. 

This  was  Corfinium,  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  levies 

in  the  Albensian,  Marsian  and  Paelignian  terri- 
5^j^J3*       tories  ;  the  body  of  recruits  here  assembled,  of 

nearly  15,000  men,  was  the  contingent  of  the 
most  warlike  and  trustworthy  regions  of  Italy,  and  the 
flower  of  the  army  in  course  of  formation  for  the  consti- 
tutional party.  When  VibuUius  arrived  here,  Caesar  waa 
ctill  several  days'  march  behind;  there  was  nothing  tc 
prevent  him  from  immediately  starting  agreeably  to  Pom- 
peiMs*  instructions  and  conducting  the  saved  Picentine  re- 
cruits along  with  those  assembled  at  Corfinium  to  join  the 
main  army  in  Apulia.  But  the  commandant  in  Corfinium 
was  the  designated  successor  to  Caesar  in  the  governorship 
of  Transalpine  Gaul,  Lucius  Domitius,  one  of  the  most 
narrow-minded  and  stubborn  of  the  Roman  aristocracy ; 
and  he  not  only  refused  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  Pom 
pel  us,  but  also  prevented  VibuUius  from  departing  at  1< 
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ihe  men  from  Picenum  for  Apulia.  So  firmly  was  b« 
uaded  ihat  I'ompeiua  only  delayed  frinn  obstinacy  anil 
t  neucssfirily  come  up  to  his  relief,  that  he  scarcely 
e  any  serious  prcpaiations  for  a  siege  and  did  not  evun 
er  into  Corfinium  ihe  bands  of  recruits  placed  in  tlie 
jundiiig  towns.  Pompelus  however  did  not  appear, 
for  good  reasons ;  for,  while  he  might  perhaps  tipply 
.ro  untrustworthy  legions  as  a  support  to  the  Picen 
general  levy,  he  could  not  with  them  alono  offer  botlle 
^acsar.  Instead  of  him  aher  a  few  days  Caesar  cani« 
Veh.).  His  troops  had  been  joined  in  Picanum  by  the 
fth,  and  before  Corfinium  by  the  eighth,  legion  from 
md  the  Alps,  and,  besides  these,  thi-eo  new  li-gions  had 
formed  partly  from  the  Pompeian  men  that  were 
1  prisoners  or  presented  themselves  voluntitrily,  portly 

the  recruits  that  were  at  once  levied  everywhere;  m 
Caesar  before  Corfinium  was  already  at  the  head  of  (U) 
I  of  40,000  men,  lialf  of  whom  had  w^en  siTvice.     So 

OS  Douiilius  hoped  for  the  arrival  of  Pompcius,  he 
id  the  town  to  bo  defended:  when. the  letters  of  Piuik 
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mo  of  3^500  men,  had  been  previously  compelled  to  bub 
render. 

Poropeius  had  given  up  Italy  as  lost,  so  soon  as  Caesar 

had  occupied  Picenum;  only  he  wished  to  de- 
^J^^™  lay  his  embarkation  as  long  as  possible,  >»ith 
SS?^         ^c  view  of  saving  so  much  of  his  force  as  ix>u]d 

still  be  saved.  Accordingly  he  had  slowly  put 
himself  in  motion  for  the  nearest  sea-port  Brundisium. 
Thither  came  the  two  legions  of  Luceria  and  such  recruits 
as  Pompeius  had  been  able  hastily  to  collect  in  the  deserted 
Apulia,  as  well  as  the  troops  raised  by  the  consuls  and 
other  commissioners  in  Campania  and  conducted  in  all  haste 
to  Brundisium ;  thither  too  resorted  a  number  of  political 
fugitives,  including  the  most  distinguished  of  the  senators 

accompanied  by  their  families.  The  embarka- 
tk>o  for  tion  besan ;    but  the  vessels  at  hand  did  not 

suffice  to  transport  all  at  once  the  whole  mul- 
titude, which  still  amounted  to  25,000  persons.  No  course 
remained  but  to  divide  the  army.  The  larger  half  went 
first  (4  March)  ;  with  the  smaller  division  of  some  10,000 
men  Pompeius  awaited  at  Brundisium  the  return  of  the 
fleet ;  for,  however  desirable  the  possession  of  Brundisium 
might  be  for  a  contingent  attempt  to  recover  Italy,  they 
did  not  venture  to  hold  the  place  permanently  against  Cae- 
sar. Meanwhile  Caesar  arrived  before  Brundisium ;  the 
siege  began.  Caesar  attempted  first  of  all  to  close  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  by  moles  and  floating  bridges,  with 
a  view  to  exclude  the  returning  fleet;  but  Pompeius  caused 
the  trading  vessels  lying  in  the  harbour  to  be  armed,  and 
managed  to  prevent  the  complete  closing  of  the  harbour 
until  the  fleet  appeared  and  the  troops — whom  P^^mpeioH 
with  great  dexterity,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  be* 
fiegers  and  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  inhabitants,  withdrew 
from  the  town  to  the  last  man  unharmed — were  carried  off 
beyond  Caesar's  reach  to  Greece  (17  March).  The  further 
pursuit,  like  the  siege  itself,  failed  for  want  of  a  fleet. 

In  a  campaign  of  two  months,  without  a  single  se]  «oui 
engagement,  Caesar  had  so   broken   up  an  army  of  *^m 


ns,  that  IwB  than  the  hiLlf  of  tt  had  vilb  gioAt  diA> 
eacuped  in  a  Odnfusi'd  (light  across  the  sea,  and  thfl 
e  Itnlinn  peninsula,  including  the  capital  with  the  stato 
,  and  all  the  stnrea  acctiinulat«d  ther«,  had  fallen  itit<j 
power  of  the  victor.  Not  without  reason  did  the 
;n  party  bewail  the  terrible  rapidity,  aagaoity,  and 
:y  of  the  "  monst«r." 
lut  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Caesar  gained  or  loat 

more  by  tJie  conquest  of  Italy.  In  a  military 
i""-  respect,  no  doubt,  very  considerable  resource* 
"to-      were  now  not  merely  withdrawn  from  his  oj^ 

ponents,   but   rendered    available   for   himself; 

even  in  the  spring  of  705  his  army  enibrnced, 
nsequence  of  the  levies  en  magse  instituted  everywhere, 
isiderable  nnmber  of  It^ons  of  recruits  in  addition  to 
line  old  ones.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  now  became 
jsary  not  merely  to  leave  behind  a  oonsiderabln  gnrrt* 
in  Italy,  but  also  to  take  measures  Sj^iust  the  closing 
10  transmarine  traffio  contemplated  by  his  opponents 
eommanded  t.hn  rpa   nnd  smuintt  thn  fiunitin  with  wMrA 
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FMrof  Blon  of  an  anArchical  revolution  was  iul  versa) 

"""'^^  among  the  propertied  classes.  Friends  and  foei 
saw  in  Caesar  a  sec<  nd  Catilina ;  Pompeius  believed  or 
afiected  to  believe  that  Caesar  had  been  driven  to  civil  war 
merely  by  the  impossibility  of  paying  his  debts.  This  was 
oertainly  absurd;  but  in  fact  Caesar's  antecedents  were 
anything  but  reassuring,  and  still  less  reassuring  was  the 
aspect  of  the  retinue  that  now  surrounded  him.  Individ- 
uals of  the  most  broken  reputation,  notorious  personages 
like  Quintus  Hortensius,  Gaius  Curio,  Marcus  Antouius, — 
Ihe  latter  the  stepson  of  the  Catilinarian  Lentulus  who  was 
executed  by  the  orders  of  Cicero— were  the  most  promi- 
nent actors  in  it ;  the  highest  posts  of  trust  were  bestowed 
on  men  who  had  long  ceased  even  to  reckon  up  their  debts ; 
people  saw  men  who  held  office  under  Caesar  not  merely 
keeping  dancing-girls — which  was  done  by  others  also^ 
but  appearing  publicly  in  company  with  them.  Was  there 
any  wonder,  that  even  grave  and  politically  impartial  men 
expected  amnesty  for  all  exiled  criminals,  cancelling  of 
creditors'  claims,  comprehensive  mandates  of  confiscation, 
proscription,  and  murder,  nay,  even  a  plundering  of  Rome 
by  the  Gallic  soldiery  ? 

But  in  this  respect  the  ^*  monster  "  deceived  the  expeo 

tations  of  his  foes  as  well  as  of  his  friends.  At 
qSSc^^     ^^°  ^^^^  ^  Caesar  occupied  the  first  Italian 

town,  Ariminum,  he  prohibited  all  common  sot 
diers  from  appearing  armed  within  the  walls ;  the  country 
towns  were  protected  from  injury  throughout  and  without 
diatinction,  whether  they  had  given  him  a  friendly  or  hos- 
tile reception.  When  the  mutinous  garrison  surrendered 
Corfiniura  late  in  the  evening,  he  in  the  &ce  of  every  mill* 
lary  consideration  postponed  the  occupation  of  the  tcwn 
till  the  following  morning,  solely  that  he  might  not  aban- 
don the  burgesses  to  the  nocturnal  invasion  of  his  exaspei^ 
ated  soldiers.  Of  the  prisoners  the  common  soldiers,  as 
presumably  indifferent  to  politics,  were  incorporated  with 
his  own  army,  while  the  officers  were  not  merely  spared* 
but  also  freely  dismissed  without  distinction  of  pt^rson  and 
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out  ttic  ex&ctioD  of  any  promises  whatever;  and  aU 
'h  they  claimed  as  privalc  property  was  frankly  giv-H 
.0  them,  without  even  investigating  with  any  strictness 
warrant  for  their  chiims.  Lucius  DomitiuB  himself 
thus  treated,  and  even  Labicnu?  had  the  money  and 
;age  which  he  had  lell  behind  sent  ader  him  to  the 
ny's  canip.  In  the  moat  painful  financial  embarrasa- 
t  the  immense  estates  of  his  opponents  whether  pre*- 
or  absent  were  not  assailed  ;  indeed  Caesar  preferred 
orrow  from  friends,  rather  than  that  he  sliould  stir  up 
holders  of  property  against  him  even  by  exacting  the 
lally  admissible,  but  practically  antiquated,  land  la« 
474).  The  victor  regarded  only  the  half,  and  that  not 
more  difficult  half,  of  his  task  as  solved  with  the  vio- 
;  he  saw  the  security  for  ita  duration,  according  lo  his 
expression,  only  in  the  unconditional  pardon  of  iha 
{uished,  and  bad  accordingly  during  the  whole  march 
1  Ravenna  to  Brundisium  incessantly  renewed  his  effiirts 
ring  about  a  personal  conference  with  Poropeius  and  a 
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irere  meant  !n  earnest;     Hq  ^eat  capitollBts,  farmers  of 
the  taxes,  and  jarymen,  showpd  no  special  desire,  atler  th« 
■evcre  shipwreck  which  had  befallen  the  constitutional  paity 
in  Itnl^,  to  entrust  themaelvea  fnrther  to  the  same  pilots; 
cnpital  returned  to  the  light,  and  "  the  rich  lords  resorted 
■gain  to  their  daily  task  of  writing  their  rent-rolla."     Gvw.  •, 
the  great  majority  of  the  senate,  at  Ica^it  numerically  speak* 
iiig — for  certainly  but  few  of  the  nobler  and  more  influen- 
tial members  of  the  senate  were  included  in  it — had  not- 
withstanding the  orders  of  Pompeius  and  r^f  the  consuls    /,' 
remained  behind  in  Italy,  and  a  portion  of  them  even  in^ 
die  capital  itself;    and  they  acquiesced  in  r«esar's  ru|e^/ 
Hie  moderation  of  Caesar,  well  calculated  even  in  ita  very 
semblance  of  eitceas,  attained  its   objeit :    the   trembling 
anxiel;  of  the  propertied  claaaes  as  to  the  imp«>nding  an- 
archy was  in  some  measure  allnyed.     This  was  doi'btless 
an  incalculable  g^n  for  the  future;  the  prevention  of  an- 
archy, and  of  the  scarcely  less  dangerous  alarm  of  anarchy 
was  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  future  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  commonwealth. 

But  at  the  moment  this  moderation  was  more  danger 
ous  for  Caesar  than  the  renewal  of  the  Cinnan 
JfSj"!^     and  Catilinarian  fury  would  have  been  ;  it  did 
"JJ*  not  convert  enemies  into  friends,  and  it  con- 

g™^  verted  friends  into  enemies.     Caesar's  Catilin- 

arian adherents  were  indignant  that  murder  and 
pillage  remained  in  abeyance ;  these  audacious  and  de» 
perate  personages,   some   of  whom  were   men   of  talent, 

might  be  expected  to  prove  cross  and  untract- 

iwupvtr      able.     The  republicans   of  all    shades,  on    the 
^**^'  other  hand,  were  neither  converted  nor  propi- 

titteil  by  the  leniency  of  the  conqueror.  According  to  the 
fltaod  of  the  Catonian  party,  duty  towards  what,  they  called 
iLair  fatherland  absolved  them  from  every  other  consider- 
atior, ;  even  one  who  owed  fi-eedom  and  life  to  Caeaar  r»- 
aoined  entitled  and  in  duty  bound  to  take  up  arms  or  at 
least  to  engage  in  plots  against  him.  The  less  decided 
Motiona  of  the  oonatitutionat  party  w«re  no  donbt  ready 
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ithou;  further  concerning  himaelf  about  the  eeiiAlt 
.      Hnd  (he  formalities  of  state  law,  h^  baiulcd  over 

the  temporary  administration  of  the  capital  to 
u>*     the  praetor  Marcus  Aeiniliue  Lopidua  as  dl-j- 

prefect,  and   msAa  the   requisite   arratij;cmeTiUt 
I  admin  is  (rati  (in  of  the  provinces  thai  obeyed  bim  and 

the  conliiiuanco  of  the  w»r.     Even  amidst  iho 
"        din  t>f  the  gipnntic  strug^jle,  and  with  all  lh« 

alluring  sound  of  Caesar's  lavish  promises,  it 
ade  a  deep  impression  on  the  multitude  of  the  oapi 
len  they  saw  in  their  free  Rome  the  monarch  for  the 
me  exercising  a  monarch's  prerogative  and  bre&klng 
:he  doors  of  the  treasury  by  liis  soldiers.  But  the 
bad  gone  by,  when  tiic  impressions  and  feelings  of 
iltitude  determined  the  course  of  events ;  it  wim  with 
pons  that  the  decision  lay,  and  a  few  patnfiil  feelings 
jr  less  were  in  fact  of  no  farther  moment. 
esar  hastened  to  resume  the  war.     He  oved  hia  suo 

cesses  hitherto  bo  the  ofTensive,  and  ho  intended 
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It  during  the  Sertorian  w&r,  and  afler  the  teiminatinii  of 
that  war  had  organized  it  anew.  Pompeiua  could  evidentljr 
after  the  Italian  disaster  do  nothing  better  than  proceed  ta 
Spain  with  the  saved  remnant  of  his  army,  and  then  at  th6 
head  of  his  whole  force  advance  to  meet  Caesar.  But  un< 
fortunutelj-  he  had,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  still  to  tart 
tiie  troops  that  were  in  Corfinium,  tarried  in  Apulia  so  long 
that  ho  was  compelled  to  choose  the  nearer  Unindiaium  u 
his  place  of  embarkation  instead  of  the  Campanian  porta. 
Why,  master  as  he  was  of  the  sea  and  Sicil,y,  hf  did  not 
subsequently  revert  to  his  original  plan,  cannot  be  deter> 
tnined ;  probably  the  aristocracy  after  their  fhort-sighted 
•nd  distrustful  fashion  showed  no  desire  to  coiniiiit  them- 
selves  to  the  Spanish  troops  and  tlie  Spainah  population. 
At  any  rat«  Pompeius  remained  in  the  East,  and  Cacsai 
bad  the  option  of  directing  his  first  attack  either  against  the 
army  which  was  being  organized  in  Greece  under  Pom- 
peius' own  command,  or  against  that  which  was  ready  for 
battle  under  his  lieutenants  in  Spain.  He  had  decided  in 
favour  of  the  latter  course,  and,  as  soon  as  the  Italian  cam- 
paign ended,  had  taken  measurea  to  collect  on  the  lower 
Rhone  nine  of  his  best  legions,  as  also  6,000  cavalry — parb 
ly  men  individually  picked  out  by  Caesar  in  the  Celtio  can- 
tons, partly  German  mercenaries — and  a  number  of  Iberian 
•nd  Ligurian  archers. 

But  at  this  point  his  opponents  also  had  been  active. 
Lucius  Dumitius,  who  was  nominated  by  the 
M^rt  senate  in  Caesar's  aleud  as  governor  of  Tran» 

alpine  Gaul,  had  proceeded  from  Corfinium— «■ 
soon  as  Caesar  had  released  him^along  with  his  att«ndanta 
and  with  Pompeiua'  confidant  Lucius  Vibullius  Rufus  to 
Hassilin,  and  actually  induced  that  city  to  declare  for  Pom- 
peiua and  even  to  refuae  a  passage  to  Caesar's  troops.  Of 
the  Spanish  troops  the  two  least  trustworthy  legions  were 
left  behind  under  the  command  of  Varro  in  the  Further 
province;  while  the  five  best,  reinforced  Vy  40,000  Spanish 
infantry — partly  Celtiberian  infantry  of  the  line,  portly 
LuaJtanian  and  other  light  troops— and  by  S,000  Sponiil) 
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ry,  under  Afj-anius  and  Peti-oiiis  had,  in  ocpordsiiM 
the  orders  of  Piimpeius  Irtrnmitwd  by  VibuUius,  set 
)  close  the  Pyrenws  against  the  piitmy. 
ieanwhile  Caesar  himself  arrived  in  Gaul  nnd,  ts  tfaf 

cominencenient  of  the  siege  of  Maeailia  still  dft 
F  tuined  him  in  porson,  he  immedintely  doapatclird 

"■  the  greater  part  of  his  tmops  assembled  cm  the 
e — gj<  legintis  nnd  the  enTalry — iilong  the  (;re«t  rtiad 
ig  by  way  of  Narlio  (Narbonne)  to  Rhode  (Rosus) 
the  view  of  Hnticipating  the  enemy  at  the  Pyrenem, 
novcment  was  succcBsful ;  when  Afmnius  und  Pctreitu 
;d  at  the  passes,  they  fiiiind  Cbem  Already  occupied  1>y 

the  Caesarians  iLnd  the  line  of  the  Pyriinefs  lost, 
*"'       They  then  tonk  up  a  position  flt  Ilcrda  (Leri4«) 

between  the  Pyrenees  and  tins  Kbro.  This  town 
wenty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Ebro  on  the  right 
of  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Siuoris  (Segrc),  which  WM 
■d  by  only  a  single  solid  bridge  ininiediat^^ly  at  lierda. 
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Mlves  between  the  Pompeian  camp  uid  the  town  aod  ther» 
^  to  possess  themselTes  of  the  stone  bridge — and  tbej 
eoneequently  remaiued  dependent  for  their  oommunicatioE 
with  Gfiul  solely  on  two  bridges  which  they  hod  hasUly 
constructed  over  the  Sicoris,  and,  as  the  river  at  lierda  iteelf 
was  too  considerable  to  be  bridged  over,  about  eighteen  M 
twenty  miles  fittther  up. 

When  the  floods  came  on  with  the  melting  of  the  mow, 
these  temporary  bridges  were  swept  away  ;  and, 
^  "*  as  they  had  do  vessels  for  the  passage  uf  the 
highly  swollen  rivers  and  under  such  circum- 
stances the  restoration  of  the  bridges  could  not  for  the 
present  be  thought  ol^  the  Caesarian  army  was  contimd  to 
the  narrow  space  between  the  Cinca  and  the  Sicoris,  vhile 
the  left  banlc  of  the  Sicoris  and  with  it  tiie  road,  by  which 
the  vmy  communicated  with  Gaul  and  Italy,  were  exposed 
almost  undefended  to  the  Pompeians,  who  passed  the  river 
partly  by  the  town-bridge,  partly  by  swimming  after  tlie 
Lusitanian  fashion  on  skins.  It  was  the  season  shortly  b» 
fore  hnrvest ;  the  old  produce  was  almost  used  up,  the  new 
was  not  yet  gathered,  and  the  narrow  stripe  of  land  Iwtween 
the  two  streams  was  soon  exhausted.  In  the  camp  actual 
famine  prevailed — the  modivt  of  wheat  cost  50  denarii 
(jBI  16«.) — and  dangerous  diaeases  broke  out;  whereas  on 
the  left  bank  there  were  accumulated  provisions  and  varied 
supplies,  as  well  as  tixiopsof  all  sorts — reinforcements  from 
Gaul  of  cavalry  and  archers,  officers  and  soldiers  from  ftii^ 
lough,  foraging  parties  returning — in  all  a  moss  of  6,000 
men,  whom  the  Pompeians  attacked  with  superior  force  and 
drove  with  great  loss  to  the  mountains,  while  the  Caesariant 
on  the  right  bank  were  obliged  to  remain  passive  speetaton 
of  the  unequal  conflict.  The  communications  uf  the  army 
were  in  the  hinds  of  the  Pompeians  ;  in  Italy  the  accimata 
from  Spain  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  auspicious  rumours, 
which  began  to  circulate  th^re,  were  not  so  very  remote 
from  the  truth.  Plad  the  Pompeians  followed  up  their  ad- 
vantage with  some  energy,  they  could  not  have  failed  eithei 
to  roduce  under  tbnr  power  or  at  least  to  drive  back  tow 


[BooiT. 


GituI  tlie  mass  scarcely  capable  of  resislan  te  which  wu 
ded  together  on  tho  led  bank  of  the  Siujrii^  and  to 
py  this  bank  so  completely  that  not  a  man  could  croei 
iver  without  their  knowledge.  Bui  both  points  wcra 
«ted  ;  those  bands  were  doubtless  forced  off  witli  low 
leither  deRtpjyed  nor  completely  beaten  back,  itnd  llit 
ontimi  of  the  crossing  of  the  river  was  led  substantially 
e  river  itself. 

'hereupon  Caesar  formed  his  plan.  He  ordered  por^ 
able  boats  of  a  light  wooden  frame  and  t>s:w 
st^  work  lined  with  leather,  after  the  model  of  those 
™''"  used  in  the  Channel  among  the  Britons  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  Saxons,  to  bo  prepared  in  the 
)  and  transported  in  waggons  to  the  point  where  tlia 
^  had  stood.  On  these  frail  barks  the  other  bunk  was 
led  and,  aa  it  was  found  unoccupied,  the  bridge  was  r»- 
ilished  without  much  difficulty;  the  communicAtions 
thereupon  quickly  restored,  and  t)ie  ougerly  expected 
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■nd  night  to  lower  the  depth  of  the  river  by  means  of  cnnali 
drawing  off  the  water,  eo  that  the  infantry  coutd  wad4 
through  it.  But  the  preparations  of  the  PoinpeJana  tn  psa) 
the  Ebro  were  sooner  finished  than  the  arrangeoienta  of  the 
Coesarians  to  invest  Ilerda;  when  the  former  atler  fintshiiig 
tba  bridge  of  boats  began  their  march  towards  t^e  £brc 
along  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Sicoria,  the  canals  of  the  Caesarii 
ans  seemed  to  the  general  not  yet  &r  enough  ndvanced  (o 
make  the  ford  available  for  the  infantry  ;  he  ordered  only 
his  cavalry  to  pass  the  stream  and,  by  dinging  to  the  real 
of  the  enemy,  at  least  to  detain  and  harass  them. 

But  when  Caesar's  legions  saw  in  the  grey  morning  the 
enemy's  columns  which  had  been  retiring  sinofl 
^^  midnight,  they  discerned  with  the  sure  instinct 

of  experienced  veterans  the  strategic  iinportanc(> 
of  this  retreat,  which  would  oompel  them  to  ftillow  th«r 
antagonists  into  distant  and  impracticable  rt^ions  filled  by 
hostile  troops ;  at  their  own  request  the  grneral  ventured 
to  lead  the  infantry  also  into  the  river,  and  although  the 
water  reached  up  to  the  shoulders  of  the  men,  it  was  croaited 
without  aocident.  It  was  high  time.  If  the  nnrrow  plain, 
which  sepai'nted  the  town  of  Ilerda  from  the  mountains  en- 
closing the  Ebro  were  once  traversed  and  the  army  of  tliP 
Pompeians  entered  the  mountains,  their  retreat  to  the  Ebro 
oould  no  longer  be  prevented.  Already  they  bad,  notwith- 
standing the  constant  attacks  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  which 
greatly  delayed  their  inarch,  approached  within  five  miles 
of  the  mountains,  when  they,  having  been  on  the  march  since 
midnight  and  unspeakably  exhausted,  abandoned  their  origi- 
nal plan  of  traversing  the  whole  plain  ou  the  same  day,  and 
pitched  iheir  camp.  Here  the  infantry  of  Caesar  overlook 
Ihem  and  encamped  opposite  to  them  in  the  evening  and 
during  the  night,  as  the  nocturnal  march  which  the  Ponipei- 
tns  had  at  first  contemplated  was  abandoned  from  fear  of 
the  night-atlacka  of  the  cavalry.  On  the  following  day  also 
both  armies  remained  immoveable,  occupied  only  in  reooU' 
Doitring  the  country. 

Early  in  the  moriung  of  the  third  day  Caesar's  in&nti} 
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Bet  out,  that  by  n  moveineTit  through  tlio  path- 

0  less  nioimtaiiiH  diorgside  of  the  raid  tbcy  niigbl 
turn   the  position  of  the  enemy  ftod  linr  their 

to  the  Ebio.  The  object  of  the  atrarge  march,  whlofc 
'd  at  first  to  turn  btirk  towards  the  camp  befure  Ili-rda, 
otat  once  perceived  by  the  Pompeian  tifflcera.  Wh«B 
liscorned  it,  they  sacrificed  camp  and  baggage  and  ad- 
d  by  a  forced  march  along  the  highway,  to  gain  the 
of  the  ridge  before  the  Caeaariaos.  But  it  was  already 
ite  J  when  they  came  up,  the  compact  masses  of  the 
f  were  already  posted  on  the  highway  itself.     A  de* 

1  rvttempt  of  the  Pompeiana  to  disoover  other  routes 
I  Ebro  over  tlie  steep  mountains  was  frustrated  by  tho 
\n  eavnlry,  which  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces  tho 
anian  troops  sent  forth  for  that  purpose.     Had  a  battl* 

p'.ace  between  the  Pompeian  amiy — which  had  tie 
y'e  cavalry  in  ils  rear  and  their  in&ntry  in  front,  and 
itterly  demoralized — and  the  Cacsarinns,  the  issII<^  witn 
?]y  doubtful,  and  the  opportunity  for  fichlinu  eoveral 
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thcTD  and  the  fortress,  thej  marched  vithout  coming  nearer 
to  their  object.  Their  cavalry  became  gradually  so  oiraid 
that  the  iti&ntry  had  to  take  them  into  the  cenire  aud  1» 
gions  had  to  be  set  ss  tiie  rearguard  ;  the  procuring  of  ivater 
and  forage  became  more  and  more  diiBcult ;  they  had  alieadj 
to  kill  the  buasts  of  burden,  because  they  could  no  longei 
tbed  them.  At  length  the  wandering  army  found  itaolf 
formally  inclosed,  with  the  Siooris  in  its  rear  and  the  en» 
my'a  force  in  front,  which  drew  rampart  and  trench  around 
it.  It  attempted  to  cross  the  river,  but  Caesar's  German 
horsemen  and  light  infantry  anticipated  it  in  the  occupation 
of  the  opposite  liank. 

No  bravery  and  nu  fidelity  could  longer  avert  the  inevi* 
table  capitulation  (2  Aug.  705).  Caesar  granted 
tepMniBtiaii  to  officAFs  and  soldiers  their  life  and  liberty,  and 
of^Pom.  tJie  poaaeesion  of  the  property  which  they  still 
retained  us  well  as  the  restoration  of  what  bad 
been  already  taken  irom  them,  the  full  value  of  which  he 
undertook  personally  to  make  good  to  his  soldiers ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  while  he  had  compulsorily  enrolled  in  his  army 
the  recruits  captured  in  Italy,  he  honoured  these  old  legion* 
aries  of  Pompeius  by  the  promise  that  no  one  should  ba 
compelled  to  enter  the  army  against  his  will.  He  required 
only  that  each  should  give  up  his  arms  and  repair  to  his 
hom&  Accordingly  the  soldiers  who  were  natives  of  Spain, 
about  a  third  of  the  army,  were  disbanded  at  once,  whila 
the  Italian  soldiers  were  discharged  at  the  borders  of  Trai» 
alpine  and  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

Hither  Spain  on  the  breaking  up  of  this  army  fell  of 
itself  inh)  the  power  of  the  victor.  In  Furthw 
b«iarab>  Spain,  where  Marcus  Varro  held  the  chief  com- 
mand for  Pompeius,  it  seemed  to  him,  \*ben  bi 
learned  the  disaster  of  llerda,  most  advisable  that  he  should 
throw  himself  into  the  insular  town  of  Gades  and  should 
carry  Ihither  for  safety  the  considerable  sums  which  he  had 
collected  by  confiscating  the  treasures  of  the  temples  and 
the  property  of  prominent  Cuesarlans,  the  not  inconsJdet^ 
able  fleet  which  he  liad  raised,  and  tbe  two  l€^i''vi8  cntruitnl 
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m.  But  on  the  mere  rumour  of  Camai-'B  arrival  Lh« 
:  notable  tomm  of  the  province  which  had  bttiii  fur  long 
:hed  to  Cncsar  declared  for  the  Iatt«r  anO  drove  awajr 
or  induced  them  to  a  similar  r» 
A-ith  Cordubs,  Carmo,  and  Gadef 
also  set  out  of  its  own  owHiril  Irir 
along  with  this  tuwn  to  Caosar'i 
en  Italica  closed  its  gutes  nguinat 


;  such  was  the  case 
f.  One  of  the  legion 
talis,  and  passed  ovf 
When  111  length  e 
o,  the  latter  resolved  to  capitulate. 
Vbout  the  same  time  Massilia  also  submilted.     With 

rare  entrgy  the  Mussiliots  had  not  merely  »u»- 
°^         tiiined  a  siege,  but  had  slso  kep'  the  aea  agaiaat 

Caesar;  it  was  their  native  elemeni-,  uid  they 
it  hope  to  obtain  vigorous  support  on  it  I'rom  Pom- 
},  who  in  fact  had  the  exclusive  command  of  il.  But 
ar'a  lieutenant,  the  able  De«imus  Brutus,  the  same  who 
ichieved  the  first  naval  victory  in  the  Atlantic  over  the 
iti  (p.  SOS),  managed  rapidly  to  equip  a  flei^t ;  and  in 
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wai  the  Bkiirul  «ipendiuii-e  of  the  immeiiBe  stores  cf  pro 
jeclilea  accumulated  in  the  city,  the  works  of  the  besiegen 
were  a\  length  advanced  up  tu  the  walls  and  one  of  tbi 
towers  fell.  The  Massiliots  declared  that  they  would  gire 
up  the  defence,  but  desired  to  conclude  the  capitulation  with 
Caejnr  hiuiself,  and  entreated  the  Rooan  commander  to  sus- 
pend the  siege  operationa  till  Caesar's  arrival.  Trebonius 
bad  express  orders  from  Caesar  to  spare  the  town  as  far  as 
poBsible  ;  he  granted  the  armistice  desired.  But  when  the 
HassiLiots  made  use  of  it  for  an  artful  sally,  in  which  they 
completely  burnt  the  one  half  of  the  almost  unguarded  R<^ 
man  works,  the  struggle  of  the  si^e  began  anew  and  with 
increased  exasperation.  The  vigorous  commander  of  the 
Romans  repaired  with  surprising  rapidity  the  destroyed 
towers  and  the  mound  ;  the  MassJliots  were  now  once  mors 
completely  enclosed.  * 

When  Caesar  on  his  return  from  the  conquest  of  Spain 
arrived  before  their  city,  he  found  it  reducfd  to 
wiSi^M.  extremities  partly  by  the  eneniy's  attacks,  part- 
ly by  famine  and  pestilence,  and  ready  for  the 
•econd  time— on  this  occasion  in  right  earnest — to  surrender 
on  any  terms.  Domitiua  alone,  remembering  the  indul- 
gence of  the  victor  which  he  had  shamefully  misused,  em- 
barked in  &  boat  and  stole  through  the  Roman  fleet,  to  seek 
*  third  battle-field  for  his  implacable  resentment.  Caesar's 
soldiers  had  sworn  to  put  to  the  sword  the  whole  male  popu- 
lation of  the  perfidious  city,  and  vehemently  demanded  from 
the  general  the  aignal  for  plunder.  But  Caesar,  mindful 
heiQ  also  of  his  great  task  of  establishing  Helleno-ltalic 
civiliiation  in  the  West,  was  not  to  be  coerced  into  furniab 
tng  a  sequel  to  the  destruction  of  Corir.th.  MasHilia— thn 
tni'St  remote  from  the  mother-vountiy  9/  all  those  citie<^ 
once  80  numerous,  free,  and  powerful,  that  belonged  to  the 
old  Ionia  mariner-nation,  end  almost  the  lust  in  which  the 
Hellenic  aeafaring  life  had  preserved  itself  fresh  and  pure, 
w  in  &Gt  it  was  tbe  last  Greek  city  that  fought  at  sea — Mas- 
■ilia  had  to  surrender  its  magazines  of  arms  and  iiavai  atorea 
to  tiie  victor,  and  tost  u  portion  of  its  territory  and  of  iU 
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ileges;  but  it  retained  its  f:eo<Jom  and  its  nntionality 
continued,  though  witli  diminished  pro|torlious  in  a 
trial  point  of  view,  to  be  intellectually  Ihi^  w-ntre  of 
(die  culture  in  that  distant  Celtic  country  which  at  'Jiu 
'  time  w:is  attaining  a  new  faistoricnl  BigniGciinco. 
vVhilo  thus  in  the  western  provinces  the  war  after  tarl 
0U9  critical  vicissitudes  waa  thoroughly  decideU 
^rt>  ^^  length  in  favour  of  Caesar,  Spain  and  Mh» 
""^  ailia  were  subdued,  and  the  chkt  army  of  tin 
entmy  was  captured  to  the  last  man,  the  de«bion 
rms  bad  also  taken  place  on  the  second  arena  of  war- 
on  which  Caesar  had  found  it  necessary  immediately 
■  the  conquest  of  Iioly  to  assume  the  offensive. 
iVe  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Pompelons  intend 
1  reduce  Italy  to  stiirvaiion.  They  had  the  means  ol 
g  so  in  (heir  hands.  They  hod  thorough  command  of 
tea  and  laboured  with  givat  zeal  everywhor* — in  G&dea, 
a,  Messana,  above  all  in  the  East — to  increase  their  fleet. 

/  hplrl  mnriwivpr  nil  tTin  nmiHnfHifl.  fWim  vhifh  thn  faiii- 
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so  important  for  the  capital,  and  embarked  with 
oStoin         the  other  half — ^two  legions  of  500  hoi-se — for 

Africa.  Here  he  might  eipect  to  encounter 
more  serious  resistance ;  besides  the  coiisiderable  and  iu  iti 
own  fashion  efficient  army  of  Juba,  the  governor  Varus  had 
formed  two  l^ons  of  Romans  settled  in  Africa  and  also 
fitted  out  a  small  squadron  of  ten  sail*  With  the  aid  o 
his  superior  fleet,  however,  Curio  effected  without  difficulty 
a  landing  between  Hadrumetum,  where  the  one  legion  of 
the  enemy  lay  along  with  their  ships  of  war,  and  Utica,  in 
front  of  which  town  lay  the  second  legion  under  Varus  him* 
self.  Curio  turned  against  the  latter,  and  pitched  his  camp 
not  fhr  from  Utica,  just  where  a  century  and  a  half  before 
the  elder  Scipio  had  taken  up  his  first  winter-encampment 
in  Africa  (ii.  218).  Caesar,  compelled  to  keep  together  his 
best  troops  for  the  Spanish  war,  had  been  obliged  to  make 
up  the  Sicilo-African  army  for  the  most  part  out  of  tht 
legions  taken  over  from  the  enemy,  more  especially  the 
war-prisoners  of  Corfinium  ;  the  officers  of  the  Pompeian 
army  in  Africa,  some  of  whom  had  served  in  the  very  1^ 
gions  that  were  conquered  at  Corfinium,  now  left  no  means 
untried  to  bring  back  their  old  soldiers  who  were  fighting 
against  them  to  their  first  allegiance.  But  Caesar  had  not 
erred  in  the  choice  of  his  lieutenant.  Curio  knew  as  well 
how  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  army  and  of  the  fleet, 
as  how  to  acquire  personal  influence  over  the  soldiers  ;  the 
supplies  were  abundant,  the  conflicts  without  exception  suo* 
oessful. 

Wh«i  Varus,  presuming  that  the  troops  of  Curio  only 

wanted  opportunity  to  pass  over  to  his  side,  re- 
oii«n  at         solved  to  give  battle  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  a^ 

fording  them  this  opportunity,  the  result  did  not 
justify  his  expectations.  Animated  by  the  flery  appeal  of 
their  youthful  leader,  the  cavalry  of  Curio  put  to  flight  ths 
horsemen  of  the  enemy,  and  in  presence  of  the  two  armies 
cut  down  also  the  light  infantry  which  had  accompanied  the 
horsemen ;  and  emboldened  by  this  success  and  by  Curio's 
personal  example,  his  legions  advanced  -Jirough  the  difficult 
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c  dopamling  the  two  lines  to  ibe  altaukj  for  nhlch  Ih( 
peians  however  did  iioL  wait,  but  Hisgniccfiilly  fled  baoh 
•ir  camp  atid  evacuated  even  this  in  the  ensuing  nifiht. 
victory  waa  so  complete  that  Curio  tX  once  tiiok  sli-pi 
siege  Ctii'Q.     When  news  arrived,  however,  tJiaC  hiiig 

was  advancing  with  all  liis  fon^es  to  ilR  relief,  Ctiriv 
red,  just  as  Sclpio  had  done  on  the  arrival  of  Syphav, 
iae  the  siege  and  to  return  to  Scipio's  furnier  nkiiip  till 
ircenieots  should  arrive  from  Sicily.     Soon  afterwards 

a  necond  report,  that  king  Juba  liad  been  induMtd  by 
rttacks  of  neighbouring  chiefs  to  t«m  buck  with  hia 

force  and  was  sending  to  the  aid  of  the  besieged  mere- 
moderate  corps  under  Ssburi'a.  Curio,  who  frona  hia 
/  temperament  had  only  with  great  reluctance  muds  up 
tiind  to  rest,  now  set  out  again  at  once  to  fight  with 
rra  before  he  could  enter  into  com  muni  cation  with  the 
son  of  Utica. 

lis  cavalry,  which  had  gone  forward  in  the  eveninp, 

actually    succeeded  in  surprising  the  cwrps  of 

'.st^     Saburra  on  the  Bacradw  durinn  tbe  luiibt  And 
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all  surrounded,  in  the  wide  plain  into  which  they  had  al 
lowed  themselves  to  be  illured,  by  the  continually  increa» 
ing  hosts  of  the  enemy.  Vainly  Curio  endeavoured  to  en 
gage  in  close  combat ;  the  Libyan  horsemen  retreated,  ai 
they  were  wont,  as  soon  as  a  Roman  division  advanced,  only 
to  pursue  it  when  it  turned.  In  vain  he  attempted  to  regain 
Ihe  heights ;  they  were  occupied  and  foreclosed  by  the  en&* 
my's  horse.  All  was  lost.  The  infantry  was  cut  down  to 
the  last  man.  Of  the  cavalry  a  few  succeeded  in  cutting 
their  way  through ;  Curio  too  might  have  probably  saved 
himself,  but  he  could  not  bear  to  appear  without  the  army 
entrusted  to  him  in  presence  of  his  master,  and  died  sword 
in  hand.  Even  the  force  which  was  collected  in 
qJ^^  the  camp  before  Utica,  and  that  which  guarded 
the  fleet — which  might  so  easily  have  escaped  to 
Sicily — surrendered  under  the  impression  made  by  the  fear- 
fully rapid  catastrophe  on  the  following  day  to 
Varus  (Aug.  or  Sept.  705). 
So  ended  the  expedition  arranged  by  Caesar  to  Sicily 
and  Africa.  It  attained  its  object  so  far,  since  by  the  occu- 
pation of  Sicily  in  connection  with  that  of  Sardinia  the 
most  ui^ent  wants  of  the  capital  were  relieved ;  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  conquest  of  Africa — from  which  the  victori- 
ous party  drew  no  farther  substantial  gain — and  the  loss  of 
two  untrustworthy  legions  might  be  got  over.  But  the 
early  death  of  Curio  was  an  irreparable  loss  for  Caesar,  and 
indeed  for  Rome.  Not  without  reason  had  Caesar  entrus^ 
ed  the  most  important  independent  command  to  this  young 
man,  although  he  had  no  military  experience  and  was  notori* 
ous  for  his  dissolute  life ;  there  was  a  spark  of  Caesar's  own 
spirit  in  the  fiery  youth.  He  resembled  Caesar,  inasmuch 
M  he  had  drained  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs ;  inas- 
much as  he  did  not  become  a  statesman  because  he  was  an 
officer,  but  it  was  his  political  action  that  placexl  the  sword 
in  his  hands ;  inasmuch  as  his  eloquence  was  not  that  of 
rounded  periods,  but  the  eloquence  of  deeply  felt  thought  • 
inasmuch  as  his  mode  of  war&re  was  based  on  rapid  actioa 
with  slight  means ;  inasmuch  as  his  character  was  marked 
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fily  and  often  b;  frivolity,  by  pleasant  fritDkiicas  und 
ugh  life  in  the  momeiit.  If,  aa  iiis  general  says  of 
)'outhfiil  lire  and  high  courage  carried  him  into  iiicMU- 
acts,  and  if  ho  too  proudly  accepted  death  that  lit 
;  not  submit  to  be  purdoned  for  a  pardonablo  fau% 
of  similar  imprudcocc  and  similar  pride  aiv  not  want 
L  Caesar's  history  hIso.  We  may  regret  that  this  cx- 
nt  nature  was  not  permitted  to  work  offita  folliea  and 
'serve  ilaelf  for  the  following  gener&tion  so  miserably 
in  talents,  and  bo  rapidly  falling  a  prey  to  the  dreadful 
>f  mediocrities, 
ow  far  these  events  of  the  war  in  705  interfered  with 

Fompcius'  general  plan  for  the  mnipaign,  and 
^  particularly  what  part  in  that  plan  was  assigned 
pi        after  tlie  loss  of  Italy  to  the  importtiDt  military 

corps  in  the  West,  can  only  be  determined  by 
rture.  That  Pompeiiis  had  the  inteution  of  warning 
ly  of  Africa  nnd  Mauretania  to  the  a\ii  of  his  army 
ig  in  Spain,  was  simply  a  rumanlio,  and  beyond  doubt 
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legions.  Besides  this  Quintus  Hortensius,  the  degenerate 
■on  <A  the  veil-known  orator,  collected  a  fleet  in  the  Tyr 
rhene  Sea,  and  Publius  Dolabella  a  second  fleet  in  the 
Adriatic,  which  were  to  be  employed  partly  to  support  the 
defence,  partly  to  transport  the  intended  expedition  to 
Greece*  In  the  event  of  Pompeius  attempting  to  penetrate 
by  land  into  Italy,  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  old  colleague  of  Caesar,  was  to  conduct  the  defence 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Gaius  the  younger  brother  of  Marcus 
Antonius  that  of  lilyricum. 

But  the  expected  attack  was  long  in  coming.  It  waa 
^^^^^  not  till  the  height  of  summer  that  the  conflict 
******to  began  in  Illyria.  There  Caesar's  lieutenant 
i^rncoB  Gaius  Antonius  with  his  two  legions  lay  in  the 
island  of  Curicta  (Veglia  in  the  gulf  of  Quar- 
uero),  and  Caesar's  admiral  Publius  Dolabella  with  forty 
ships  lay  in  the  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  between  this  island 
and  the  mainland.  The  admirals  of  Pompeius  in  the  Adri* 
atic,  Marcus  Octavius  with  the  Greek,  Lucius  Scribonius 
Libo  with  the  Illyrian  division  of  the  fleet,  attacked  the 
squadron  of  Dolabella,  destroyed  all  his  ships,  and  cut  off 
Antonius  on  his  island.  To  rescue  him,  a  corps  under  Ba^ 
silus  and  Sallustius  came  from  Italy  and  the  squadron  of 
Hortensius  firom  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  ;  but  neither  the  former 
uor  the  latter  were  able  to  eflect  anything  in  presence  of  the 
far  superior  fleet  of  the  enemy.  The  legions  of  Antonius 
had  to  be  abandoned  to  their  fate.  Provisions  came  to  an 
end,  the  troops  became  troublesome  and  mutinous ;  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  divisions,  which  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  mainland  on  rafts,  the  corps,  still  numbering  fifteen 
cohorts,  laid  down  their  arms  and  were  conveyed  in  the  ves- 
sels of  Libo  to  Macedonia  to  be  there  incorporated  with  the 
Pompeian  army,  while  Octavius  was  left  to  complete  the 
subjugation  of  the  Illyrian  coast  now  denuded  of  troops. 
The  Dalmatae,  who  from  the  period  of  Caesar's  governor 
ship  had  been  at  fern^  with  him  (p.  351),  the  impoitant  in* 
•ular  town  of  Issa  (Lissa),  and  other  places,  embraced  the 
party  of  Pompeius ;  but  the  adherents  of  Caesar  maintainel 
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aeivea  in  Salotwie  'Spiilato)  and  Lissus  (Alcssio), 
le  former  town  not  merdy  sustained  with  courage  ■ 
,  but  when  tliey  were  reduced  to  extremities,  made  i 
with  such  effect  that  Octnvius  raised  the  siege  and 
I  off  to  Dyrrhachium  to  pass  the  winter, 
'he  Bi]c<'«ss   Bchievud   in  Illyricum   by  the  Pompcioii 

fleet,  altliough  of  iteeJf  not  iiicousiderable,  had 
ign  u     7 ct  but  little  inlluence  on  the  issun  of  the  cam- 

paigc  as  a  whole ;  and  it  appears  miserably 
I,  when  wc  consider  that  the  perforniunccs  of  the  land 
naval  forces  under   Pompeius'  commnnd  during  the 

whole  eventful  year  705  were  confined  to  tfai* 

single  feat  of  arms,  and  that  from  the  fi^aat) 
ti  the  general,  the  senate,  the  aocond  grnat  urmy,  the 
npal  fle«t,  the  immense  military  and  still  more  exien- 
tinancial  resources  of  the  anta^uniAls  of  Caesar  wi-.iv 
d,  no  intervention  at  ail  took  place  at  the  point  where 
s  needed  in  that  all-decisive  struggle  in  the  West,  llifl 
ered  condition  of  the  forces  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
re.  the  metiiod  of  the  irenerftl  never  tii  oDetntii  ejuiect 
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■rmy  ;  and  in  Italy  only  a  very  small  portion  of  Caesar'f 
defensive  arrangements  had  come  to  be  applied.  Not>^ith 
standing  the  painfully  felt  losses  in  Afiica  and  Illyria,  Cae 
aar  came  forth  from  this  first  year  of  the  war  in  the  moat 
decided  and  most  decisive  manner  victorious. 

If,  however,  nothing  material  was  done  from  the  East  te 
obstruct  Caesar  in  the  subjugatiou  of  the  West^ 
ttrasin  efforts  at  least  were  made  towards  securing  po> 

litical  and  military  consolidation  there  during 
the  respite  so  ignominiously  obtained.  The  great  rendez- 
vous of  the  opponents  of  Caesar  was  Macedonia. 
^^^2^  Thither  Pompeius  himself  and  the  mass  of  the 
emigrants  from  Brundisium  resorted ;  thither 
came  the  other  refugees  from  the  West :  Marcus  Gito  firom 
Sidly,  Lucius  Domitius  from  Massilia,  but  more  especially 
a  number  of  the  best  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  broken-up 
army  of  Spain,  with  its  generals  Afranius  and  Varro  at 
their  head.  In  Italy  emigration  gradually  became  among 
the  aristocrats  a  question  not  of  honour  merely  but  almost 
of  fashion,  and  it  obtained  a  fresh  impulse  through  the  un- 
favourable accounts  which  arrived  regarding  Caesar's  posi- 
tion before  Ilerda ;  not  a  few  of  the  more  lukewarm  parti- 
tans  and  the  political  trimmers  went  over  by  degrees,  and 
even  Marcus  Cicero  at  last  persuaded  himself  that  he  did 
not  adequately  discharge  his  duty  as  a  citizen  by  writing  a 
dissertation  on  concord.  The  senate  of  emigrants  at  Thes 
salonica,  where  the  official  Rome  pitched  its  interim  abode 
numbered  nearly  200  members,  including  many  venerable 
old  men  and  almost  all  the  consulars.  But  they  were  veri- 
tably emigrants.  This  Roman  Coblentz  presented  a  pitiful 
spectacle  of  the  high  pretensions  and  paltry  performances 
of  the  grandees  of  Rome,  their  unseasonable  reminiscei.cc! 
and  still  more  unseasonable  recriminations,  their  political 
perversities  nnd  financial  embarrassments.  It  was  a  matter 
of  comparatively  slight  moment  that,  while  the  old  structure 
was  fnlling  to  pieces,  they  were  with  the  most  painstaking 
iolenmity  watching  over  every  old  ornamental  scroll  and 
every  spook  of  rust  in  the  constitution ;  afler  all  it  was  do 
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ridiculous,  when  the  noble  lords  had  scruples  of  una 
ce  as  to  railing  their  deliberaUve  Assembly  beyond  tb* 
KJ  soil  of  the  city  the  senate,  and  oautioubly  giivo  it  tb« 

of  the  "three  hundred;"*  or  when  they  institvted 
lus  investigations  in  stat«  law  as  to  whetlier  and  lioM  \ 
.te  law  could  be  legitimately  enacted  elsewliere  ihrui  iwl 
iSipitol. 

^  far  worse  trail  was  the  indiflereaoe  of  the  lukowurm 
and  the  narrov  minded  stubbornness  of  the  ultras. 
^''  The  former  coulcl  neither  be  induced  to  aci  nor 
to  keep  silence.  If  they  vcre  asked  ti>  exert 
iselves  in  aome  ijefinita  way  for  the  common  good,  with 
iiconaislency  characteristic  of  weak  people  thvy  regard- 
^y  Bueh  suggestion  as  u  malicious  attempt  to  compro 

them  still  fiirthcr,  and  eitiier  did  not  do  wbnt  tliey 
:  ordered  at  all  or  did  it  with  half  heart.     At  the  sanic 

of  course,  with  their  affectation  of  knowing  butler 
I  it  WHS  too  late  and  their  ovcr^wiae  inipmctJcabilitiiM, 

proved  a  perpetual  clog  to  thoae  who  were  acting ; 
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being  examined,  or  employed  only  to  cover  insidious  at> 
tempts  on  the  lives  of  the  commiss  oners  of  their  opponent. 
That  the  declared  partisans  of  Caesar  had  jointly  and  se^ 
erally  forfeited  life  and  property,  was  a  matter  of  course ; 
bub  it  fared  little  better  with  those  more  or  less  neutral 
Lucius  Domitius,  the  hero  of  Corfiiiium,  gravely  proposed 
in  the  council  of  war  that  those  senators  who  had  fought  in 
the  army  of  Pompeius  should  come  to  a  vote  on  all  who 
had  either  remained  neutral  or  had  emigrated  but  not  en- 
tered the  army,  and  should  according  to  their  own  pleasure 
individually  acquit  them  or  punish  them  by  fine  or  even  by 
the  forfeiture  of  life  and  property.  Another  of  these  ultras 
formally  lodged  with  Pompeius  a  charge  of  corruption  and 
treason  against  Lucius  Afranius  for  his  defective  defence  of 
Spain.  Among  these  deep-dyed  republicans  their  political 
theory  assumed  almost  the  character  of  a  confession  of  reli- 
gious faith ;  they  accordingly  hated  their  own  more  luke- 
warm partisans  and  Pompeius  with  his  personal  adherents, 
if  possible,  still  more  than  their  open  opponents,  and  that 
with  all  the  dull  obstinacy  of  hatred  which  is  wont  to  char- 
acterize orthodox  theologians ;  and  they  were  mainly  to 
blame  for  the  numberless  and  bitter  separate  quarrels  which 
distracted  the  emigrant  army  and  emigrant  senate.  But 
they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  words.  Marcus  Bibulus, 
Titus  Labienus,  and  others  of  this  clique  carried  out  their 
theory  in  practice,  and  caused  such  officers  or  soldiers  of 
Caesar's  army  as  fell  into  their  hands  to  be  executed  en 
masse  ;  which,  as  may  well  be  conceived,  did  not  tend  to 
make  Caesar's  troops  fight  with  less  energy.  If  the  coun- 
ter-revolution in  favour  of  the  friends  of  the  constitution, 
for  which  all  the  elements  were  in  existence  (p.  445),  did 
Dot  break  out  in  Italy  during  Caesar's  absence,  the  reason, 
according  to  the  assurance  of  discerning  opponents  of  Cae> 
■ar,  lay  chiefly  in  the  general  dread  of  the  unbridled  fury 
of  the  republican  ultras  after  the  restoration  should  have 
taker,  place.  The  better  men  in  the  Pompeian  camp  wew 
in  despair  at  this  frantic  behaviour.  Pompeius,  himself  n 
brave  soldier,  spared  the  prisoners  as  far  as  he  might  mat 
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A  ;  but  he  was  too  piisillaTiimous  and  in  tt>o  awkward  ■ 
tion  to  prevent  or  even  to  punish  nil  atrocities  of  thi* 
,  as  it  became  the  coin:nandQr-in-«hief  to  do.  Marcm 
>,  thu  only  man  who  at  least  carried  moral  oonsisteLcjr 

the  alrugglc,  attempted  with  more  eaergj'  to  check  sod 
feedings  ;  he  induced  the  emigruit  Ktiate  to  pruhibit  by 
Ecial  decree  the  pillage  of  aul^e<it  towns  ar.d  tliu  putting 
rath  of  a  burgess  otherwise  thwi  iu  battle.  Ilia  abU 
CU3  Marcellua  had  similur  views.  No  one,  indeed,  knew 
cr  thiin  Cuto  and  Miiroellua  thai  the  extrema  party 
Id  carry  out  Ihcir  valiant  acts,  it'  nfceswary,  in  dcfiiinoa 
II  decrees  of  the  senate.     But  if  even  now,  wh-Jii  they 

still  to  regard  consiiieratjons  of  prudence,  the  riipo  of 
ultras  could  not  be  tamed,  people  might  prepare  them- 
es after  the  victory  for  a  reign  of  terror  from  whidi 
ius  and  Sulla  tliemselves  would  have  turned  away  with 
or ;  and  wo  can  understund  why  Cato,  according  t^i  his 

confession,  was  more  a&aid  uf  tbc  victory  than  of  the 
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Pompeius ;  and,  though  owing  to  the  notorious  military  in^ 
capacity  of  all  the  other  chiefs  no  attempt  was  made  to 
rJiange  the  supreme  command,  yet  confidence  at  any  rate  in 
the  commander-in-chief  was  paralyzed.  To  these  painful 
oonsequences  of  the  defeats  endured  were  added  the  injuri* 
ous  influences  of  the  emigration.  Among  the  refugees  who 
arrived  there  were  certainly  a  number  of  efficient  soldieri 
and  able  officers,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  former 
Spanish  army  ;  but  the  number  of  those  who  came  to  serve 
and  fight  was  small,  while  that  of  the  generals  of  quality 
who  called  themselves  proconsuls  and  imperators  with  as 
good  title  as  Pompeius,  and  of  the  noble  lords  who  took 
part  in  active  military  service  more  or  less  reluctantly,  was 
alarmingly  great.  By  means  of  these  the  mode  of  life  in 
tlie  capital  was  introduced  into  the  camp,  not  at  all  to  the 
advantage  of  the  army  ;  the  tents  of  these  grandees  were 
graceful  bowers,  the  ground  elegantly  covered  with  fresh 
turf,  the  walls  clothed  with  ivy  ;  silver  plate  stood  on  the 
table,  and  the  wine-cup  often  circulated  there  even  in  broad 
daylight.  Those  fashionable  warriors  formed  a  singular 
contrast  with  Caesar's  daredevils,  who  ate  coarse  bread  from 
which  the  former  recoiled,  and  who,  when  that  failed,  de- 
voured even  roots  and  swore  that  they  would  rather  chew 
the  bark  of  trees  than  desist  from  the  enemy.  While, 
moreover,  the  action  of  Pompeius  was  hampered  by  the 
necessity  of  having  regard  to  the  authority  of  a  corporation 
personally  averse  to  him,  this  embarrassment  was  singularly 
increased  when  the  senate  of  emigrants  took  up  its  abode 
almost  in  his  very  head-quarters  and  all  the  venom  of  the 
emigrants  came  to  find  vent  in  these  senatorial  sittings. 
Liastlj  there  was  nowhere  any  man  of  mark,  who  could 
have  thrown  his  own  weight  into  the  scale  against  all  these 
preposterous  doings.  Pompeius  himself  was  far  too  secon* 
dary  in  point  of  intellect  for  that  purpose,  and  far  too  hesi* 
tating,  awkward,  and  reserved.  Marcus  Cato  wo  ild  have 
had  at  least  the  requisite  moral  authority,  and  would  not 
nave  lacked  the  good  will  to  support  Pompeius  with  it ;  but 
Pompeius,  instead  of  calling  him  to  his  assistance,  out  of 
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ruBtful  jealousy  kept  him  in  the  buckf  round,  and  pi* 
ed  for  instance  to  commit  the  highly  imporCan*,  chief 
imand  of  the  fleet  to  the  utterly  incapable  Marcus  Biba 
rather  than  to  Cato. 
While  Pompeius  thus  treated  the  politiciil  asfiect  of  hii 

positioii  with  hia  characterlatic  perversity,  and 
impti-      did  his  best  to  make  whut  whs  lUreaily  bad  in 

itself  still  worse,  he  devoted  liimaelf  on  the 
M  hand  with  commendable  ecal  In  his  duty  of  giving 
iiary  organization  to  the  oonsideraUe  but  scatlWBd 
eij  of  his  parly.  The  flower  of  liis  furci-  was  ootn- 
iA  of  the  troops  brnught  with  him  froDi  Italy,  but  of 
ch  with  the  supplurneiitary  aid  of  the  lllyriun  prison- 
of  war  and  the  Komans  domituled  in  Greece  five  lef;ioiU 
ill  were  formed.  Thrcie  others  came  from  the  Eust^ 
two  Sy]'ian  legions  formed  from  the  remains  of  the 
y  of  Crassus,  and  one  mode  up  out  of  thu  two  weolt 
IJI19  hitherto  stationed  in  Cilii:ia,  Nothing  stood  in  the 
'  of  the  withdrawal  of  these  corps  of  oecu|iutiun;  b» 
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Asia  Minor  and  1,200  slingers  were  takeL  up  as  light 
troops. 

The  cavalry  again — with  the  exception  of  a  noble 
guard,  more  respectable  than  militarily  impor- 
tant, formed  from  the  young  aristocracy  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  Apulian  slave-herdsmen  whom  Pompe* 
ins  had  mounted  (p.  445) — consisted  exclusively  of  the 
contingents  of  the  subjects  and  clients  of  Rome.  The 
flower  of  it  consisted  of  the  Celts,  partly  from  the  garri- 
son of  Alexandria  (p.  191),  partly  the  contingents  of  king 
Deiotarus  who  in  spite  of  his  great  age  had  appeared  in 
person  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  of  the  other  Galatian 
dynasts.  With  them  were  associated  the  excellent  Thr»- 
dan  horsemen,  who  were  partly  brought  up  by  their  princes 
Sadala  and  Rhaskyporis,  partly  enlisted  by  Pompeius  in 
the  Macedonian  province;  the  Cappadocian  cavalry;  the 
mounted  archers  sent  by  Antiochus  king  of  Commagene ; 
the  contingents  of  the  Armenians  from  the  west  side  of  the 
Euphrates  under  Taxiles,  and  from  the  other  side  under 
Megabates,  and  the  Numidian  bands  sent  by  king  Juba— • 
the  whole  body  amounted  to  7,000  horsemen. 

Lastly  the  fleet  of  Pompeius  was  very  considerable.     It 
^^  was  formed   partly  of  the   Roman   transports 

brought  from  Brundisium  or  subsequently  built, 
partly  of  the  war  vessels  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  of  the  Col- 
cfaian  princes,  of  the  Cilician  dynast  Tarcondimotus,  of  the 
dties  of  Tyre,  Rhodes,  Athens,  Corcyra,  and  generally  of 
all  the  Asiatic  and  Greek  maritime  states;  and  it  num- 
bered nearly  500  sail,  of  which  the  Roman  vessels  formed 
a  fifth.  Immense  magazines  of  com  and  military  stores 
were  accumulated  in  Dy rrhachium.  The  war-chest  was 
well  filled,  for  the  Pompeians  were  in  possession  of  the 
principal  sources  of  the  public  revenue  and  turned  to  their 
own  account  the  moneyed  resources  of  the  client-princes^ 
of  the  senators  of  distinction,  of  the  farmers  of  the  taxes, 
and  generally  of  vhe  whole  Roman  and  non-Roman  popu- 
lation within  their  reach.  Every  appliance  that  the  repu* 
tation  of  the  legitimate  government  and  the  much-rencwned 
Vol.  IV.— 21 
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■olorahip  of  Pompehis  over  kings  snd  peopW  oouM 
;  in  Africa,  Egypt,  Mnoedonio,  Gret'oe,  Wustnni  Aaii 
fyria,  had  been  put  in  iiiution  for  the  protection  of  \hv 
an  republic ;  the  report  which  ni-eiilitted  in  Itnly  thai 
peiiia  was  arming  the  Getae,  Cokhians,  and  Arnion'OU) 
at,  Rome,  and  the  designation  of  "king  of  kiiiga"  given 
DrapeiuB  in  the,  romp,  could  hardly  bp  called  oxaggof- 
a.  On  the  whole  he  had  command  over  un  army  iif 
I  cnvalry  and  eleven  legions,  of  which,  it  Is  tmp,  but 
,t  the  most  could  bo  dp«eribod  as  aoounlomeil  Ui  war, 
iver  a  fleet  of  500  sail.  Tlio  temper  of  the  snidlens 
hose  provisioning  and  pay  Pompeiiis  manifested  ade- 
1  care,  and  to  whom  in  the  event  of  viotrtry  the  moot 
lant  rewards  were  promised,  was  ihroiighnul  good,  in 
a! — and  these  preiiiaelj  the  most  efHeient — divisions 
lent ;  but  a  groat  part  of  the  army  consisted  uf  newly- 
I  troops,  the  formation  snd  training  of  which,  bow- 
realously  it  was  prospcijled,  neoeaaarily  requlrt-'d  lime. 

ftirnn   nlrji<n>th>>.r  whs    ininnjiinD.  hut.   iit  thn  ■wmp   timn 
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It  thua  remiuned  possible  for  Caesar,  notw»t.hitanding 
the  iDtervention  of  the  Spanish  war,  to  assume 
•gftinit  the  offensive  also  in  Macedonia ;  and  he  at  least 

""P«««"-  ^1^  not  slow  to  act.  He  had  long  ago  ordered 
the  collection  of  vessels  of  war  and  transports  in  Bruih 
dirium,  and  afler  the  capitulation  of  the  Spanish  army  and 
the  fall  of  Massilia  had  directed  the  greater  portion  of  the 
select  troops  employed  there  to  proceed  to  that  destination* 
The  unparalleled  exertions  no  doubt,  which  were  thus  re- 
quired by  Caesar  from  his  soldiers,  thinned  the  ranks  mora 
than  their  conflicts  had  done,  and  the  mutiny  of  one  of  the 
four  oldest  legions,  the  ninth,  on  its  march  through  Pla- 
oentia  was  a  dangerous  indication  of  the  temper  prevailing 
in  the  army ;  but  Caesar's  presence  of  mind  and  personal 
authority  mastered  it,  and  from  this  quarter  nothing  im- 
peded  the  embarkation.  But  the  want  of  ships,  through 
which  the  pursuit  of  Pompeius  had  failed  in 
March  705,  threatened  also  to  frustrate  this  ex- 
pedition.  The  war-vessels,  which  Caesar  had  given  orders 
to  build  in  the  Gallic,  Sicilian,  and  Italian  ports,  were  not 
yet  ready  or  at  any  rate  not  on  the  spot ;  his  squadron  in 
the  Adriatic  had  been  in  the  previous  year  destroyed  at 
Curicta  (p.  473) ;  he  found  at  Brundisium  not  more  than 
twelve  ships  of  war  and  scarcely  transports  enough  to  con- 
vey over  at  once  the  third  part  of  his  army — of  twelve 
legions  and  10,000  cavalry — destined  for  Greece.  The  con- 
siderable fleet  of  the  enemy  exclusively  commanded  the 
Adriatic  and  especially  all  the  harbours  of  the  mainland 
and  islands  on  its  eastern  coast.  Under  such  circumstance* 
the  question  presents  itself^  why  Caesar  did  not  instead  of 
tlie  maritime  route  choose  the  land  route  through  IllyriBi 
which  relieved  him  from  all  the  perils  threatened  by  the 
fleet  and  besides  was  shorter  for  his  troops,  whd  mostly 
came  from  Gaul,  than  the  route  by  Brundisium.  It  is  true 
that  the  lUyrian  country  was  rugged  and  poor  beyond  de- 
scription ;  but  it  was  traversed  by  other  armies  not  long 
afterwards,  and  this  obstacle  can  hardly  have  appeared  in- 
surmountable  to    the   conqueror    of   Gaul.      Perhaps   he 
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'bended  that  during  the  troublesome  march  Uirougb 
i  Porapeius  might  convey  his  whole  force  over  lh« 
itic,  whereby  their  parts  would  at  once  have  been 
ed  and  Caesar  must  have  tAkini  up  hta  position  in 
donia,  while  Hnmpeivis  lay  in  Italy  ;  although  suth  a 
change  wna  scarcely  to  l>e  expected  from  his  alow- 
]g  antagonist.  Perhaps  Caesar  had  dccidud  for  ihp 
iiTto  route  on  the  supposition  that  his  flei^t  would 
while  be  brought  into  a  condition  to  command  rrapeot, 
ffhen  after  his  return  from  Spain  bo  became  aware  of 
ue  Btate  of  things  in  the  Adriatic,  it  might  ha  too  lata 
inge  tje  plan  of  cainpaiart.  Perhaps — and,  In  aooord- 
with  Caesar's  quick  temperament  always  urging  liim 
lislon,  we  may  even  say  in  all  probability— he  foupd 
ilf  irresistibly  tempted  by  the  druurostanoe  that  tha 
ite  coast  was  si.lll  at  the  moment  uuoecupiad  but  would 
nly  be  covered  in  a  few  days  \mJ  tiw  enemy,  to  thwart 
more  by  a  bold  stroke  the  whole  plan  of  bis  ant^|;o- 


of  his  enemieB.  Hie  Epirote  militia  nowhere  resisted ;  the 
important  seapcrt  towns  of  Oricum  and  ApoUonia  aloDfi 
with  a  number  of  smaller  places  were  taken,  and  Dyr 
rhachiuin,  selected  by  the  Pompeians  as  their  ohief  arsenal 
and  filled  with  stores  of  all  sorts,  but  only  llebly  gar* 
rlsoned,  was  in  the  utmost  danger. 

But  the  further  course  of  the  campaign  did  not  oorre- 
OkMar  cut  spond  to  thls  brilliant  beginning.  Bibulus  sulv 
gffr<»»  sequently  made  up  in  some  measure  for  the  nog 
ligence,  of  which  he  liad  been  guilty,  by  redoub- 
ling his  exertions.  He  not  only  captured  nearly  thirty  of 
the  transports  returning  home,  and  caused  them  with  every 
living  thing  on  board  to  be  burnt,  but  he  also  established 
along  the  whole  district  of  coast  occupied  by  Caesar,  from 
the  island  Sason  (Saseno)  as  &r  as  the  ports  of  Corey ra,  a 
most  careful  watch,  however  troublesome  it  was  rendered 
by  the  inclement  season  of  the  year  and  the  necessity  of 
bringing  everything  necessary  for  the  guard-ships,  ever 
wood  and  water^  from  Corcyra ;  in  fact  his  successor  LIIm 
—for  he  himself  soon  succumbed  to  the  unwonted  &tigues 
—even  blockaded  for  a  time  the  port  of  Brundisium,  till 
the  want  of  water  again  dislodged  him  from  the  little  island 
in  front  of  it  on  which  he  had  established  himself.  It  was 
not  possible  for  Caesar's  officers  to  convey  the  second  por- 
tion of  the  army  over  to  their  general.  As  little  did  he 
himself  succeed  in  the  capture  of  Dyrrhachium.  Pompei- 
us  learned  through  one  of  Caesar's  peace-iMivoys  as  to  his 
preparations  for  the  voyage  to  the  Epirote  coast,  and,  there- 
upon accelerating  his  march,  threw  himself  just  at  the  right 
time  into  that  important  arsenal.  The  situation  of  Caesar 
was  critical.  Although  he  extended  his  range  in  Epirus  as 
far  as  with  his  slight  strength  was  at  all  possible,  the  sub> 
sistence  of  his  army  remained  difficult  and  precarious,  while 
the  enemy,  in  possession  of  the  magazines  of  Dyrrhachium 
and  masters  of  the  sea,  had  abundance  of  everything. 
Wilh  his  army  probably  little  above  20,000  strong  he 
could  not  offer  battle  to  that  of  Pompeius  at  least  twice  at 
numerous,  but  had  to  deem  himself  fortunate  that  Pompe^* 
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'ent  methydically  to  work  aoci,  insteaij  of  iiiimedlotelj 
ing  a  buttle,  took  up  his  winter  quariora  between  Dy» 
hium  and  Apolloiiift  on  the  right  bank  of  tho  Apsus 
ig  Caeaur  on  the  left,  in  or<ler  thikt  after  the  jirnvnl  of 
legions  from  Pergamtis  in  the  spring  ho  might  aiinihi- 
the  enemy  with  an  irresistibly  superior  forue.  Thus 
Uis  passed.  If  the  arrival  of  the  better  season,  which 
ight  to  tlie  enemy  a  strung  fuiditional  foree  and  the  irea 
of  his  fleet,  found  Caesar  still  in  the  same  position,  ha 
to  all  appearance  lost,  with  hia  weak  bmid  wedged  in 
Rg  the  rocks  of  Epirus  betwoMi  the  imniensii  fleet  and 
tbr'^  times  superior  laud  army  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
idy  the  winter  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Flis  sole  hope 
depended  on  the  transport  Reet ;  any  attempt  to  steal 
^ht  its  way  through  the  blockade  was  more  than  audft- 
s ;  but  alYer  the  first  voluntary  foolhardiness  this  second 
urn  was  enjoined  by  necessity.  How  denperaio  hta 
ition  appeared  to  Caesar  himself,  is  shown  Ity  his  reao- 
lu — when  the  Hoet  still  came  not— to  sflil  al«ne  in  a 
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•qiudron  appeared  before  it.  But  jiut  at  this  momt  nt  tV^ 
wiai  suddenly  veered,  and  drove  the  pursuing  galleys  baci 
into  the  open  sea  and  partly  on  the  rocky  coast.  Through 
the  most  marvellous  good  fortune  the  landing  of  the  second 
freight  had  also  been  successful. 

Antoniua  and  Caesar  were  no  doubt  still  some  ftxa 
days'  march  from  each  other,  separated  by  Dyr> 
Oiau'i  rhacbium  and  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  ; 

*"''  but  Antoniua  happily  ejected  the  perilous  mardi 

round  about  Dyrrhacbium  through  the  passes  of  the  Graha 
Balkan,  and  was  received  by  Csesar,  who  had  gone  to  moot 
luoi,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Apsus.  Pompeius,  after  hav- 
ing vainly  attempted  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  two 
armies  of  the  enemy  und  to  force  the  corps  of  Antunius  to 
fight  by  itself,  took  up  a  new  position  at  Asparagium  on 
the  river  Gemisus  (Uscbkomubinl,  which  floMs  parallel  to 
the  Apsus  betweun  the  latter  and  the  town  of  Dyrrha- 
chium,  and  here  remained  once  more  immoveable.  Caesar 
felt  himself  now  strong  enough  to  give  battle;  but  Pi>mpe- 
■UB  declined  it.  On  the  other  hand  he  succei.-ded  in  deceiv- 
ing Pompcius  and  throwing  himself  unawares  with  hia  bet- 
ter marching  troops,  just  as  at  Uorda,  between  the  enemy'a 
oamp  and  the  fortress  of  Dyrrhuchium  on  which  it  restod 
as  a  basis.  The  chain  of  the  tiraba  Balkan,  which  stretch- 
ing in  a  direction  from  east  to  west  ends  on  the  Adriatic  in 
the  narrow  tongue  of  land  ot  Dyrrhachium,  sends  ofF— four- 
teen miles  to  thu  east  of  Dyrrhachium — in  a  south-westerly 
direcUoQ  a  lateral  branch  which  likewiso  turns  in  a  crcscen- 
tie  form  towards  the  sea,  and  the  main  chain  and  lateral 
branch  of  the  mountains  enclose  between  themselves  « 
small  plain  exUnding  round  a  cliff  on  the  seashore.  Here 
Pcimpeius  now  took  up  his  camp,  and,  although  Oacsar'a 
army  kept  the  land  route  to  Dyrrhachium  closed  against 
him,  he  yet  with  the  aid  of  his  tieet  remained  (onstantly 
in  communication  with  the  town  and  was  amply  and  easily 
provided  from  it  with  everything  netidful ;  while  among 
the  Caesarian^,  notwithstanding  strong  detachments  U>  tha 
touutry  lying  behind,  and  notwitbstan<fing  all  the  exertion* 
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i  general  to  bring  about  an  crganized  Saturn  of  0M> 
ice  and  thereby  a  regular  supply,  t^ere  vos  morn  thdo 
ty,  mid  flesh,  barley,  nay  even  roots  had  very  fir** 
ly  to  take  the  place  of  the  wheat  ti<  which  they  wn 
tojiied. 

a  his  phlegmatic  opponent  perseyered  in  his  InactioUi 
.  Caeaar  undertook  to  occupy  the  circlu  of  hdghU 

™-  which  enclosed  the  plain  on  the  shore  held  by 
Pompeiua,  with  the  view  of  being  able  at  Icaat 
■eat  the  movemeiils  of  the  supurior  cavalry  of  the  ene- 
.nd  to  opei-ate  with  more  freedom  against  Dyrrha- 
1,  and  if  possible  to  comjii'l  his  opponent  either  to  bat- 
to  embarkation.  Nearly  the  half  of  Caesar's  troopa 
letachcd  to  the  interior ;  it  seemed  almost  Quixotic  to 
)se  with  the  rest  virtually  to  besiege  en  army  perhaps 
OK  strong,  concentrated  in  position,  and  resting  on  the 
3d  the  fleet.  Yet  Caesar's  veterans  by  infinite  ex^- 
invested  the  Pompeian  camp  with  a  chain  of  posts  six- 
miles  long,  and  atlerwards  added,  just  as  before  AW 
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tHgB  in  these  skirmishes ;  once,  for  instance,  ft  aingU  oohorl 
nisintained  itself  in  its  entrenchments  against  four  Ic^iont 
for  several  hours,  tall  support  came  up.  No  promioen* 
luocess  wod  ftttained  on  either  side ;  yet  the  efiects  of  tbt 
inveatnient  came  hj  degrees  to  be  oppressirely  felt  by  th< 
Pompcians.  The  stopping  of  the  rivulets  flowing  frAm  the 
heights  into  the  plain  compelled  them  to  be  content  with 
scanty  and  bod  well-water.  Still  more  severely  felt  ww 
the  want  of  fodder  fur  the  beasts  of  burden  and  the  hcirse% 
which  the  Seet  was  unable  adequately  to  remedy ;  numbers 
of  them  died,  and  it  was  of  but  little  avail  that  the  horses 
were  conveyed  by  the  fleet  to  Dyrrhachiiun,  because  them 
■iso  they  did  not  find  sufficient  fodder. 

Pompeiua  could  not  much  longer  delay  to  free  himself 
jj^^^^  from  his  disagreeable  position  by  a  blow  struok 

UoMbio-  against  the  enemy.  He  was  informed  by  Celtic 
deserters  that  the  enemy  had  neglected  to  secure 
the  bea^  between  his  two  chains  of  entrenchments  600  feet 
distant  from  each  other  by  a  cross-wall,  and  on  this  he 
fiormed  his  plan.  While  he  caused  the  inner  line  of  Cae- 
sar's entrenchments  to  he  attacked  by  the  legions  from  the 
camp,  and  the  outer  line  by  the  light  troops  placed  in  vc» 
aels  and  landed  beyond  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  a  third 
division  landed  in  the  space  lell  between  the  two  lines  and 
attacked  in  the  rear  tlwir  already  sufSciently  occupied  de- 
fenders. The  entrem^meut  next  to  the  sea  w.is  tAkcn,  and 
the  garrison  fled  in  wild  confusion  ;  with  difficulty  the  com- 
mander of  the  next  trench  Marcus  Antonius  succeeded  in 
maintaining  it  and  iu  setting  a  limit  for  the  moment  to  tlw 
advance  of  the  Pumpeians ;  but,  apart  from  the  considera 
ble  loss,  the  outermost  entrenchment  along  the  sea  remained 
ill  the  bands  of  the  Fompcians  and  the  line  was  broken. 
_^  Caesar  the  more  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity, 

■oradaiwi-  whicii  soon  after  prcsrnted  itself,  of  attacking  a 
Pompeiiin  legion,  which  had  incautiously  become 
isolated,  with  the  bulk  of  his  infantry.  But  tlie  attacked 
made  valiant  resistance,  and,  as  the  ground  on  which  tne 
fight  took  place  bad  been  several  times  employed  6ir  tbt 
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impnient  of  larger  imd  lessor  dtvisioiii  ind  vm  jnler 
ed  in  various  directions  b;  mounds  and  ditcliM,  Cncaor'i 
.t  winp  along  witli  the  caviilry  inlssed  entirely  lis  way  ; 
ejid  of  supporting  the  left  in  uttaoking  tliu  Pompoiaii 
OH,  it  got  into  a  narrow  trench  that  led  from  one  of  th« 
crffcips  towards  the  river.  ITiiis  Pompeiua,  who  com* 
In  all  haste  with  five  legions  lo  the  aid  of  his  iroope, 
111  the  two  wings  of  the  enemy  sepur&ted,  and  one  of 
n  in  an  utterly  forlorn  position.  When  thu  CatwitriftiM 
him  advnnc?,  a  paniu  seized  them ;  the  whole  plunged 
disorderly  Hight ;  and,  if  the  matter  ended  with  the 
of  1,000  of  the  beat  soldiers  and  Caesar's  army  did 
sustain  a  complete  deft'at,  this  was  owing  simply  to 
circumslancu  that  Pompeius  alao  oould  not  freely  de- 
r  his  force  on  the  broken  ground,  and  to  the  fiu:t  that, 
ing  a  stratagem,  he  at  first  held  back  his  trcps. 
But,  even  as  it  was,  these  dtiys  were  fraught  with  mis- 
chief.   Not  only  had  Oaeaar  endured  the  must 
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either  against  Dyrrhachium  or  against  the  hostile  army ; 
on  the  other  hand  it  depended  now  solely  on  Pompeiui 
whether  he  should  proceed  to  attack  under  the  most  favor 
able  circumstances  an  antagonist  already  in  grave  danger  aa 
to  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  war  had  arrived  at  a 
ciisis.  Hitherto  Pompeius  had,  to  all  appearance  played 
the  game  of  war  without  special  plan,  and  only  adjusted 
his  defence  according  to  the  exigencies  of  each  attack  ;  and 
this  was  not  to  be  censured,  for  the  protraction  of  the  war 
gave  him  opportunity  of  making  his  recruits  capable  of 
fighting,  of  bringing  up  his  reserves,  and  of  bringing  more 
fully  into  play  the  superiority  of  his  fleet  in  the  Adriatia 
The  defeats  of  Dyrrhachium  had  not,  it  is  true,  that  effeot 
which  Pompeius  not  without  reason  expected  from  them  ^ 
the  eminent  soldierly  energy  of  Caesar's  veterans  did  not 
allow  matters  to  come  to  an  immediate  and  total  breaking 
up  of  the  army  by  hunger  and  mutiny  ;  but  Caesar  was 
entirely  beaten  not  merely  in  tactics  but  also  in  strategy, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  neither  maintain  himself  in  his 
present  position  nor  judiciously  change  it. 

Pompeius  had  conquered  ;  it  was  for  him  to  assume  the 
w  roe-  aggressive;  and  he  was  resolved  to  do  so. 
pictsof  Three  different  ways  of  rendering  his  victory 

rompeins.  •'  g  j 

fruitful  presented  themselves  to  him.  The  first 
and  simplest  was  not  to  desist  from  assailing  the  vanquished 
army,  and,  if  it  departed,  to  pursue  it.  Secondly,  Pompei* 
us  might  leave  Caesar  himself  and  his  best  troops  in  Greece, 
and  might  cross  in  person,  as  he  had  long  been  making 
preparations  for  doing,  with  the  main  army  to  Italy,  where 
the  feeling  was  decidedly  antimonarchical  and  the  forces  of 
Caesar,  afler  the  despatch  of  the  best  troops  and  their  bravr 
and  trustworthy  commandant  to  the  Greek  army,  would 

not  be  of  very  much  moment.  Lastly,  the  vio- 
cwS&us.^       tor  might  turn  inland,  effect  a  junction  with  the 

legions  of  Metellus  Scipio,  and  attempt  to  cap* 
ture  the  troops  of  Caesar  stationed  in  the  interior.  The 
latter  forsooth  had,  immediately  afler  the  arrival  of  the 
■eoond  cargo  from  Italy,  despatched  strong  detachments  t« 
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la  and  Thessaly  tc  procurf  meftns  of  eiibaistenc«  tat 

mv,  and  h:id  ordpred  u  corps  of  two  legiiniB  tiiidrj 
IS  bomitius  C&lvinus  to  ndvancc  on  the-  EgnatiaD  hlgtv 
owarda  Macedonia,  with  the  view  of  lEterwpting  and 
aible  defeating  in  detail  the  corps  of  Scipi^  advancing 
^  same  road  from  Theasalonica.  Calvinus  and  Scipia 
Irt'ady  approached  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other, 
Soipio  suddenly  turned  southward  and,  rapidly  croa» 
le  Haliiicmon  (Jadsclio  Karasu)  and  Ic&ving  his  bag- 
there  under  Marcus  Favooius,  penetrated  into  The* 
n  order  to  attack  with  superior  foroe  Caesur'a  legion 
ruits  employed  in  the  reduction  of  tho  country  under 
9  Cassius  LoBginus.  But  Longinus  retired  over  tha 
rains  towards  Ambracia  on  the  detachment  under 
IS  Calvisius  Snbinus  sent  by  Caesar  to  Aetolta,  and 
I  could  only  cause  him  to  be  pursued  by  his  Thracian 
y,  for  Calvinus  threatened  his  reserve  left  behind 
F.ivonius  on  the  Haliacroon  with  the  same  fate  which 
d  himself  destined  for  Longinus,      So  Calvimia  and 
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and,  after  Goeear  had  retreated  to  Apollonia,  &i  ther  distant 
from  the  latter  than  from  the  great  army  of  Pompeius  - 
without  knowledge,  moreover,  of  the  events  at  Dyrrhar 
ohium  and  of  his  hasardous  position,  since  afler  the  sucoet^ 
es  achieved  at  Dyrrhaohium  the  whole  cc  untry  inclined  to 
Pompeius  and  the  messengers  of  Caesar  were  everywhere 
aeized.  It  was  not  till  the  enemy's  main  force  had  ap- 
proached within  a  few  miles  of  him  that  Calvinus  learned 
from  the  accounts  of  the  enemy's  advanced  posts  themselves 
tho  state  of  things.  A  quick  departure  in  a  southerly  direo 
tion  towards  Thessaly  withdrew  him  at  the  last  moment 
from  imminent  destruction  ;  Pompeius  had  to  content  him- 
self  with  having  liberated  Scipio  from  his  position  of  peril. 
Caesar  had  meanwhile  arrived  unmolested  at  Apollonia. 
Immediately  after  the  disaster  of  Dyrrhachium  he  had  re- 
solved if  possible  to  transfer  the  struggle  from  the  coast 
away  into  the  interior,  with  the  view  of  getting  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  enemy's  fleet — the  ultimate  cause  of  the  failure 
of  his  previous  exertions.  The  march  to  Apollonia  had 
only  been  intended  to  place  his  wounded  in  safety  and  to 
pay  his  soldiers  there,  where  his  dep6ts  were  stationed  ;  as 
soon  as  this  was  done,  he  set  out  for  Thessaly,  leaving  be- 
hind garrisons  in  Apollonia,  Oricum,  and  Lissus.  The 
corps  of  Calvinus  had  also  put  itself  in  motion  towards 
Thessaly  ;  and  Caesar  could  effect  a  junction  with  the  rein- 
forcements coming  up  from  Italy,  this  time  by  the  land 
route  Uirough  Illyria — two  legions  under  Quintus  Comifi- 
cius — still  more  easily  in  Thessaly  than  in  Epirus.  As- 
Dending  by  difficult  paths  in  the  valley  of  the  Aous  and 
crossing  the  mountain-chain  which  separates  Epirus  from 
Thessaly,  he  arrived  at  the  Peneius ;  Calvinus  was  likewise 
directed  thither,  and  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  was 
t-hus  accomplished  by  the  shortest  route  and  that  which  was 
least  exposed  to  the  enemy.  It  took  place  at  Acginium  not 
fer  from  the  source  of  the  Peneius.  The  first  Thessalian 
lown  before  which  the  now  united  army  appeared,  Gomphi, 
closed  its  gates  against  it;  it  was  quickly  stormed  and 
given  up  to  pillage,  and  the  other  towns  of  Thessaly  terrk 
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\y  thiB  example  submitted,  so  soon  as  Caesar's  lefpon* 
I}'  appeared  before  the  walls.  Amidst  theso  in»ruhea 
oiiflicts,  and  with  the  lielp  of  the  supplies — albeit  nol 
mple — vhich  the  region  ou  the  Peneiue  aflurili-d,  the 
)  and  I'ecol lections  of  the  CMtamitous  days  which  liioj 
lassed  through  gradually  vanished. 
he  victories  of  Dy(Thiu.*hJuin  had  thus  borne  not  mucli 
diate  fruit  for  the  victors.  Pompeius  with  his  un- 
J  itrmy  and  his  numerous  CAvalry  liad  not  been  abls 
How  his  versatile  cntmy  into  the  mountains ;  Caessr 
^IvinuB  had  escaped  from  pursuit,  and  the  two  stood 
d  and  in  full  security  id  Thessaly,  Perhaps  it  would 
been  the  host  course  if  Pompeius  had  now  without 
euibnrkcd  with  his  main  force  for  Italy,  where  aw> 
xaa  Ejcarccly  doubtful.  But  in  the  mean  time  only  a 
on  of  the  fleet  departed  for  Sicily  and  Italy,  In  the 
of  the  eoalitioii  the  contest  with  Caesar  was  looked 
BO  completely  ducided  by  the  battles  of  Dyrrhachium 
it  only  remained  \jii  reap  ihe  fruitJt  of  victory,  in  other 
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Caesar  lay  to  the  south  of  LarisM  in  the  plain — which 
extends  between  the  hill-country  of  CyDoscepb» 
^^^^  lae  and  the  chain  of  Othrys  and  is  intereeoted 
by  a  tributary  of  the  Peneius,  the  Eiiipeua — on 
the  left  bank  of  the  ]atl«r  stream  near  the  town  of  Phars»- 
lus ;  Pompeius  pitched  his  camp  opposite  to  him  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Enipeua  along  the  slope  of  the  height*  Ok 
Cynoscephalae.*    Tbeentiie  army  of  Pompeiuawaa  asaenw 

■  The  euct  determiiutioa  of  the  Gdd  of  battle  U  difficult.  Ap> 
^an  (ij.  70)  eiprcsslj  plaoea  it  between  (Naw)  Pharsalus  (now  Feraabt) 
md  the  Eaipeiu.  Of  the  two  Mreams,  wlilcb  alone  are  o(  vaj  impor- 
tance  io  the  questioa,  and  are  ondoubtedlj  the  Apidusua  and  Enlpeoi 
of  the  andenta — the  tSofadljitiko  and  tlie  Faraaliti — tlie  former  has  in 
Murce*  in  the  moutitiiina  of  Thaumoci  (Dhomoko)  and  the  Dolopan 
iimghts,  the  latter  io  moutit  Olhrja,  and  the  Ferwliti  alone  flows  part 
Phirsaliu  \  uuw  as  the  EnlpeuB  according  to  Strabo  (ix.  p.  433)  Spring) 
fttKn  mount  Olhrfa  and  flows  post  Phnrsalus,  the  Fersaliti  has  been 
moat  justlj  pronounced  bj  Leake  {Nortlitrn  Ortttt,  ir.  S20)  to  be  the 
Baipeua,  and  the  hypothesis  followed  bjr  GOIer  that  the  Fersalitl  ia  tte 
Apiiianua  is  uutenuble.  Witli  this  all  the  other  stalemeala  of  the  an- 
cienls  as  to  the  two  ii>ers  a^n^e.  Onlj  ve  must  doubtless  sssumo  with 
Leake,  that  the  ri<rer  of  VIoklio  formed  bj  the  unioa  of  the  Fersallti 
and  the  Sofadhitiko  atid  going  to  the  Peneius  was  called  bj  the  ancient* 
Apidanus  as  well  as  the  Sofadhiuku ;  which,  however,  is  the  more  natu- 
rnl,  as  while  the  Sofadhitiko  proboblj  has,  the  Fersaliti  has  not,  con. 
■tanll?  water  (Leake  It.  S2I).  Old  Pharsalus,  from  which  the  battle 
takca  Its  name,  niuat  therpforc  have  been  sltiiatt'd  between  Feraala  and 
the  Fenaliti.  Accordingly  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Fersaliti,  and  in  such  a  way  tliat  the  Fompeians,  standing  with  their 
faces  towards  Pharealoa,  leaned  their  right  wing  on  the  river  (Caesar, 
B.  C.  ill  88;  Frontlnus,  Slrat.  ii.  3,  22).  The  camp  of  the  Fompet- 
an9,  however,  cannot  have  stood  here,  but  only  on  ihe  slope  of  the 
lieiglite  of  Cynoscephalae,  on  the  right  b^init  uf  the  F.nipeus,  partly 
occansc  they  barred  the  route  of  Caesar  to  Scolusss  partly  because 
their  line  of  retreat  evidently  went  over  the  mountains  above  the  camp 
towards  Larissa;  if  they  had,  nccording  to  Leake's  liypothesis  (iv,  483), 
eoeampvd  to  tha  east  of  Fharsalos  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Enlpeus,  ibej 
eoDld  never  have  got  to  the  northward  through  this  aircnm,  which  si 
this  lery  point  has  s  deeply  cut  bed  (I^ake  iv.  *69),  and  Fompf.ini 
maat  have  fled  to  I«iuia  InMcad  uf  Larissa.  Prcbatily  therefore  the 
Pompeians  pitched  their  camp  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Fersaliti,  and 
passed  the  river  both  in  order  to  fight  and  in  order,  alter  the  battle,  ta 
nsRiii  tbclr  itinp,  whence  they  then  moved  up  the  slopes  of  Crsnirai 
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Caesar  on  the  oMer  hand  still  expected  the  corps  <.( 

two  legions  formorly  detached  to  Aetolia  and  Thes* 
ow  eUtioned  under  Quintua  Fufius  Colenus  in  Gn-eoe, 
10  two  lagioiia  of  Cornifiiaua  which  were  aeut  afW 
jj  ihe  land  roiil«  from  Italy  snd  had  already  arrived 
iTia.  Tho  army  of  Pompeiiia,  uumbering  eleven 
i  or  47,000  niKn  and  7,000  liorae,  was  more  than 
!  that  of  Caesar  in  infantry,  and  seven  times  as  nu- 
3  in  cavalry ;  fatigue  and  conflicts  hail  so  deciraaled 
■'s  troops,  that  his  eight  legiona  did  not  number  more 
2,000  men  under  arms,  consequently  not  nearly  iha 
'  thoir  normal  amount.  The  vlctoriuUE  army  of  Pom- 
provided  with  a  countJ^sa  cavalry  and  good  magaiiim 
rovisionB  in  nbtmdanoe,  whilu  tlio  lriio|)a  of  Caeuir 
tlioulty  in  keeping  themiielves  ailvo  and  only  hoped 
ttter  supplies  from  the  coro-hurvesl  not  fiir  distant, 
ompeian  soldiers,  who  had  learned  In  tiie  last  cam- 
to  know  war  and  trust  their  lendiT,  wore  in  the  beat 
nour.     AH  military  reasons  on  the  side  of  Pompeiui 
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Hieasal;  ;  Kud  the  emigruit  impatience  of  tht  many  oobli 
officers  and  others  accompanying  the  army  doubCl(«9  bad 
jaon  weight  than  even  such  reaaons  in  the  council  oC  irar. 
Bioce  the  eventa  of  Dyrrhachium  these  lords  reganttid  th« 
Irinraph  of  their  party  as  an  ascertained  fact ;  already  then 
was  eager  strife  as  to  the  filling  up  of  Caesar's  suprenx 
pcmtilicate,  and  instructions  were  sent  to  Rome  to  hire 
houses  at  the  Forum  for  the  next  elections.  When  Pom 
peius  he«itated  as  to  his  crossing  of  the  rivulet  which  sep»> 
rated  the  two  armies,  and  which  Caesar  with  his  much 
weaker  army  did  not  venture  to  pass,  this  excited  great  in- 
dignation; Pompeius,  it  was  alleged,  delayed  the  battle 
only  in  order  to  rule  somewhat  longer  over  so  many  con- 
aulars  and  praetorians  and  to  perpetuate  his  part  of  Aga- 
memnon. Porapeius  yielded ;  and  Caesar,  who  under  the 
impression  that  matters  would  not  come  to  a  battle,  bad 
just  projected  a  mode  of  turning  the  enemy's  army  and  for 
that  purpose  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  towards  Sco- 
tussa,  likewise  arrayed  his  legions  fur  battle,  when  he  saw 
the  Pompeians  preparing  to  olTer  it  to  him  on  his  bank. 
Thus  the  battle  of  Pharsalua  was  fought  on  the  9th  Au- 
gust  706,  almost  on  the  same  field  where  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before  the  Romans  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  dominion  in  the  East  (ii.  356), 
Pompeius  rested  his  right  wing  on  the  Enipeus ;  Cncsai 
opposite  to  him  rested  his  leR.  on  the  broken  ground  stretch^ 
ing  in  front  of  the  Enipeua  ;  the  two  other  wings  were  sta- 
tioned out  in  the  plain,  covered  in  each  case  by  the  ravalry 
and  the  light  troops.  The  intention  of  Pompeius  was  to 
keep  his  infantry  on  the  defensive,  but  with  hia  cavalry  to 
scatter  the  weak  band  of  horsemen  which,  mixed  nftcr  the 
Garnian  fashion  with  light  infantry,  confronted  him,  and 
then  to  take  Caesar's  right  wing  in  rear.  Hia  infantiy 
courteously  sustained  the  first  chaise  of  that  of  the  en» 
my,  and  the  engagement  there  came  to  a  stand,  Labienui 
likewise  dispersed  the  enemy's  cavalry  after  a  brave  but 
■hort  resistance,  and  deployed  his  force  to  the  left  with  the 
view  of  turning  the  infantry.     But  Caesar,  foreae^g  tk< 
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.t  of  hia  cavalry,  hod  stationed  behind  it  on  the  tlireM 
aank  uf  hia  right  wing  some  2,000  oC  liis  beat  lr-gio» 
As  thi;  etiL-my's  horsumen,  driving  lh>J3t!  of  Cut^ai 
■e  them,  gulloped  along  and  around  the  line,  they  siid- 
!  Cftme  upon  this  select  corps  adiancing  idtrepidlj 
•  it  tiieni  and,  rapidly  thrown  into  coiifuaioo  by  the  un 
;ted  iind  unusual  infuntry  atlaok,*  they  galloped  at  full 
i  from  the  field  of  l>altle.  'I'he  victorious  Icgiontiritsi 
lO  pieces  the  enemy's  archers  now  unproletUd,  then 
:d  at  tJie  Jell  wing  of  the  enemy,  and  began  row  on 
part  to  turn  it.  At  the  same  time  Caesur'a  third 
ion  hitherto  reserved  advanced  along  the  'wholo  line  to 
ttAck.  The  imespected  defeat  uf  the  beat  arm  of  the 
peian  army,  as  it  raiaed  the  Courage  of  their  oppi" 
1,  broke  that  of  the  army  and  ubovu  all  thai  of  the 
'ai.  When  Pompeiux,  who  from  tha  outset  did  not 
his  infantry,  saw  the  horaemuii  gallop  olT,  ho  rule  back 
ee  from  the  licld  of  battle  to  tho  camp,  without  even 
\ns  the  issue  of  the  eeueral  attack  urdured  bv  CacKar. 
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bllen,  but  the  army  was  still  aubatantJally  utact,  and  tbi 
eituation  of  Punnpeiiis  was  far  less  perilous  than  that  of 
Oiesar  after  the  defeat  of  Dyrrhachium.  But  while  Cae&ai 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  his  destiny  hnd  learned  that  fortuna 
loves  to  withdraw  herself  at  certain  momenta  eveu  from 
her  fiivouritea  in  order  to  bo  onoe  more  won  back  througU 
Iheir  perseverance,  Pompeius  knew  fortune  hitherto  only  m 
(he  constant  goddess,  and  despaired  of  himself  and  of  her 
when  she  withdrew  from  him;  and,  while  in  Caesar's  great 
nature  despair  only  developed  still  mightier  enei^ies,  tha 
feebler  soul  of  Pompeius  under  similar  pressure  sank  into 
the  infinite  abyss  of  despondency.  As  once  in  the  war 
with  Sertorius  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  abandoning  ths 
office  entrusted  to  him  in  presence  of  his  superior  opponent 

and  of  departing  (p.  47),  so  now,  when  he  saw 
JJJg^       the    legions  retire  over   the  stream,  he  threw 

from  him  the  fatal  general's  scarf,  and  rode  off 
by  the  nearest  route  to  the  sea,  to  find  moHtis  of  embarking 
there.  His  army  discouraged  and  leaderiess — for  Sdpio> 
although  recognized  by  Pompeius  as  colleague  in  supreme 
command,  was  yet  general-in-chief  only  in  name — hoped  to 
find  protection  behind  the  camp-walls ;  but  Caesar  allowed 
it  no  rest;  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Roman  and  Thra- 
oian  guard  of  the  camp  was  speedily  overcome,  and  the 
mass  was  compelled  to  withdraw  in  disorder  to  the  height! 
of  Crannon  and  Scotussa,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  camp 
was  pitched.  It  attenjpted  by  moving  forward  along  these 
bills  to  r^mn  Larissa ;  but  the  troops  of  Caesar,  heeding 
neither  booty  nor  fatigue  and  advancing  by  better  paths  in 
the  plain,  intercepted  the  route  of  tlie  fugitives  ;  in  tbct 
when  lat«  in  the  evening  the  Pompeians  suspended  :hrfr 
maich,  their  pursuers  were  able  even  to  draw  an  entrenched 
line  which  precluded  the  fugitives  from  access  to  the  only 
rivulet  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

So  ended  the  day  of  Pharsnlus.  The  enemy's  nrmj 
WM  not  only  defeated,  but  atmihilated ;  15,000  of  the  eno' 
mv  lay  deud  or  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle,  while  ths 
Caeaarians  misxed  only  300  men ;  the  body  which  remained 
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ler,  amounting  stiU  to  nearly  20,000  met,  Inid  duwa 
arms  on  the  morning  ufter  the  battle ;  only  isbUled 
a,  including,  it  is  true,  the  officerB  of  nioal  noW,  sought 
ge  in  the  mountains ;  of  the  eleven  oiglcs  of  the  ot* 
ice  were  handed  over  to  Caeaar.  Caesar,  »i.o  on  ibc 
day  of  the  batile  had  reminded  Ihe  soldiers  that  ihry 
1  not  forget  the  fellow-citixon  in  the  foe,  did  not  ti-eM 
iptives  as  Bibulue  and  LiibienuH  haO  done;  nevertbe- 
e  too  found  it  neoe^ary  now  to  exercise  some  sever* 
The  common  soldiers  were  incorporated  in  tbc  army, 
3r  confiscations  of  property  were  inflicted  on  tlie  meii 
tt«r  rank  ;  the  senntofs  and  equites  of  noti^  who  were 
,  with  few  exceptions,  Buffered  death.  Tfao  time  for 
ncy  was  past;  the  longer  the  civil  war  lasted,  the 
remorsclcas  and  implacable  it  became. 
)me  time  elapsed,  before  the  coDaeqiienoes  of  the  0th 
of  August  70G  could  be  fully  discerned.  What 
'^-^  admitted  of  least  doubt,  was  the  paBsing  over 
iivDf    to  the  side  of  Caesar  of  all  tboee  who  hod  ftt- 
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allowed  iUeif  to  be  besieged  and  stormed  by  tbe  CseMi 
rims,  and  Juba  king  of  Numidia,  whu  bad  for  loug  expect 
od,  uid  after  the  victory  over  Curio  expected  only  widi  all 
llie  greater  certainty,  that  his  kingdom  would  be  annexed 
by  Caesar,  and  was  thus  obliged  for  better  or  for  worse  to 
abide  by  the  defeated  party. 

lu  the  same  way  as  the  client  coinmunities  submitted  to 
the  Tictor  of  Pharaalus,  the  tail  of  the  constitii* 
tional  party — all  who  had  joined  it  with  half  a 
heart  or  had  even,  like  Marcus  Qcero  and  bis 
fellows,  merely  danced  around  the  aristocracy 
iiko  the  witches  around  the  Brocken — approHched  to  make 
tkflr  peace  with  the  new  monarch,  a  peace  accordingly  which 
M>  contemptuous  indulgence  readily  and  courteously  grants 
ed  to  the  petitioners.  But  the  flower  of  the  defeated  party 
made  uo  compromise.  All  was  over  with  the  aristocracy; 
but  the  aristocrats  could  never  become  converted  to  mon< 
archy.  The  highest  revelations  of  humanity  are  perish- 
able ;  the  religion  oitce  true  may  become  a  lie,*  the  polity 
OQoe  fVan,(;ht  with  blessing  may  become  a  curse  ;  but  eveu 
the  gospel  that  is  past  still  finds  confessors,  and  if  such  a 
fUth  cannot  remove  mountains  like  faith  in  the  living  truth, 
it  yet  remuns  true  to  itself  down  to  its  very  end,  and  doM 
not  depart  from  the  realm  of  the  living  till  it  has  dragged 
its  last  priests  and  its  last  partisans  along  with  it,  and  a  new 
geoeration,  freed  from  those  ahndows  of  the  past  and  the 
peridiing,  rules  over  a  world  that  has  renewed  its  youth. 
Bo  it  was  in  Borne.  Into  whatover  abyss  of  d^eneraoj 
the  ■riatocnttio  rule  had  now  sunk,  it  had  once  been  a  great 
political  system ;  the  sacred  Gre,  by  which  Italy  had  been 
■onqucred  and  Hannibal  had  been  vanquished,  continued  to 

*  [I  lOKf  lieni  itata  once  for  nil  tt&t  In  this  uid  otb«r  pusigai, 
iriiete  Dr.  Hothiubcd  ippcon  inddenlall;  to  eipren  views  of  rdi^oa 
at  philoMphy  Kith  which  I  caiinut  be  auppoeed  to  «gree,  I  have  nof 
thought  it  right— *a  ia,  I  believe,  sometimes  dnoe  in  similar  cues — U 
omit  or  modify  any  portion  of  what  he  liM  written.  Tlie  reader  ntiM 
Judge  for  hlmieir  u  to  the  traOt  or  value  of  sndi  ueertiona  u  th<M 
^n  in  the  lejt— TV.] 
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—although  somewhat  dim  aiid  dull — in  thi  Itomaa  no 
so  li>ng  as  that  nobility  existed,  lUid  rendcrul  a.  cor- 
nil erstan ding  between  tbe  men  of  the  old  ritjimt  aiitl 
<w  monarch  impuasiblc.  A  large  portiiiij  of  the  con- 
lonal  party  submittei]  at  leaDt  outwardly,  aiid  reccg- 
the  monni'chy  bo  far  as  to  accept  pardon  fi'om  Caeaar 
>  rtjtiro  as  much  as  possible  into  private  life ;  which, 
^er,  ordinarily  was  iiuC  done  without  the  mcutal  reser- 
I  of  thereby  preserving  themeolvua  fur  a  future  change 
ngs.  This  course  was  chiefly  followed  by  the  parli- 
of  lesser  uote ;  but  the  able  Marcus  Marc^Uiis,  the 
who  had  brought  about  the  rupture  witli  Cnosar  (p. 
was  Xfi  be  fuiiiid  among  these  judicious  persons  aiid 
tarily  banished  himself  to  Lesbos,  In  the  msjority, 
lei,  of  the  genuine  aristocracy  passion  was  more  pow< 
than  cool  reflection  ;  along  with  which,  no  doubt,  self- 
tions  as  to  success  being  still  possibla  and  apprehen- 
of  the  inevitable  vengeance  of  the  victor  variously  oo- 
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republic  Not  only  did  he  himself  discharge  every  ona 
who  desired  bi  return  to  Italy ;  but  vhen  the  wildest  of 
the  wild  partisans,  Gnaeus  PompeiuB  the  younger,  in^islod 
aa  the  execution  of  these  people  and  of  CSoero  in  paiticu- 
IftT,  it  was  Cato  alone  who  by  his  moral  authority  pr»- 
Tented  it, 

PompeiuB  also  had  no  desire  for  peace.     Had  he  been 
^^  a  man  who  deserved  to  hold  the  position  whiuli 

he  filled,  we  might  suppose  him  to  have  per- 
oeived  that  he  who  aspires  to  a  crown  cannot  return  to  the 
beaten  track  of  ordinary  existence,  and  that  there  is  ao- 
oordingly  no  place  letl  on  earth  for  one  who  has  iailed. 
But  Pompeius  was  hardly  too  noble-minded  to  ask  a  favour, 
which  the  victor  would  have  been  perhaps  magnanimous 
enough  not  to  refuse  to  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  prob- 
ably too  mean  to  do  so.  Whether  it  was  that  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  trust  himself  to  Caesar,  or  that  in  his 
naual  vague  and  undecided  way,  after  the  first  immediate 
impression  of  the  disaster  of  Pharsalus  had  vanished,  he 
bc^an  ag»n  to  cherish  hope,  Pompeius  was  resolved  to 
continue  the  struggle  against  Caesar  and  to  seek  for  him- 
■elf  yet  another  battle-field  sfler  that  of  Pharsalus. 

Thus  however  inuob  Caesar  had  striven  by  prudence 
and  moderation  to  appease  the  fiiry  of  his  op- 
ponents and  to  lessen  their  number,  the  strug- 
gle nevorthclesH  went  on  without  alteration. 
But  the  leading  men  had  almost  all  taken  part 
in  the  fight  at  Pharsalus ;  and,  although  they  all 
csi^p^d  with  the  exception  of  Lucius  Domitiua  Ahenobni^ 
bus,  who  was  killed  in  the  flight,  they  were  yet  scattcriMJ 
iit  all  directions,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  concert  a  com 
mon  plan  for  the  continuance  of  the  campaign.  Most  of 
tbeTn  found  their  way,  partly  through  the  desolate  inoun- 
Uins  of  Macedonia  and  lllyria,  partly  by  the  aid  of  the 
fleet,  to  Corcyra,  where  Marcus  Cato  commanded  the  re 
■erve  left  behind.  Here  a  sort  of  council  of  war  took  place 
under  the  presidency  of  Cato,  at  which  Metellus  Scipio, 
TUXtM  Lahieniia,  Lucius  Afnuius,  Gnaeua  PompeitM  Um 
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younge.'  and  others  were  prooer  t ;  but  the  absence  of  tho 
commander-in-chief  and  the  painful  uncertainty  as  to  his 
fete,  OS  well  as  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  party ,  pr^ 
vented  the  adoption  of  any  common  resolution,  and  ulti 
mutely  each  took  the  course  which  seemed  to  him  the  must 
suitable  for  himself  or  for  the  common  cause.  It  was  in 
fiu)t  in  a  hi^^h  degree  difficult  to  say  among  the  many  straws 
to  wliich  they  might  possibly  cling  which  was  tiie  one  that 
would  keep  longest  above  water. 

Macedonia  and  Greece  were  lost  by  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salus.     It  is  true  that  Cato,  who  had  immedi* 
Md^rewJe.     *tely  on  the  news  of  the  defeat  evacuated  Dyr- 
rhachium,  still  held  Corcyra,  and  Rutilius  Lupus 
tho  Peloponnesus,  during  a  time  for  the  constitutional  party. 
For  a  moment  it  seemed  also  as  if  the  Pompeians  would 
make  a  stand  at  Patrae  in  the  Peloponnesus ;  but  the  ao 
counts  of  the  advance  of  Calenus  sufTiced  to  frighten  them 
from  that  quarter.    As  little  was  there  any  attempt  to  main- 
tain Corcvra.     On  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  coasts 
the  Pompeian  squadrons  despatched  thither  afber 
the  victories  of  Dyrrhachium  (p.  494)  had  achieved  not 
unimportant   successes   against   the   ports  of  Brundisiura, 
Messana  and  Vibo,  and  at  Messana  especially  had  burnt 
the  whole  fleet  in  course  of  being  fitted  out  for  Caesar ; 
but   the  ships  that  were  thus  active,  mostly  from    Asia 
Minor  and  Syna,  were  recalled  hy  their  ©immunities  in 
consequence  of  the  Pharsalian  battle,  so  that  the  expedition 
came  to  an  end  of  itself.     In  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria  there  were  at  the  moment  no  troops  of 
either  party,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bosporan  army  uf 
Pharnaces  which  had  taken  possession,  ostensibly  o:    3ai> 
•ar's  account,  of  different  regions  belonging  to  his  oppo 
nents.     In  Egypt  there  was  still  indeed  a  con* 
siderable  Roman   army,   formed   of  the  ti*oopo 
left  beaind  there  by  Gabinius  (p.  190)  and  thereafter  re- 
cruited from  Italian  vagrants  and  Syrian  or  Cilician  baiip 
ditti ;  but  it  ws:s  self-evident  and  was  soon  ofTicially  oon- 
finiMd  by  the  recall  of  the  Egyptian  vessels,  that  the  oourt 
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of  Alexandria  by  no  means  had  the  intention  of  holding 
firmly  by  the  defeated  party  or  of  even  placing  its  force 
of  troops  at  their  disposal.     Somewhat  more  favourable 
prospects  presented  themselves  to  the  vanquished  in  the 
West.     In  Spain  Pompeian  sympathies  were  so 
Strong  among  the  army  as  well  as  among  the 
population,  .hat  the  Cacsorians  had  on  that  account  to  give 
up  the  attack  which  they  contemplated  from  this  quarter 
against  Africa,  and  an  insurrection  seemed  inevitable,  so 
soon  as  a  leader  of  note  should  appear  in  the 
peninsula.      In  Africa  moreover  the  coalition, 
or  raUier  Juba  king  of  Numidia,  who  was  the  true  regent 
there,  had  been   arming  unmolested  since  the 
autumn  of  705.      While  the  whole  East  was 
consequently  lost  to  the  coalition  by  the  battle  of  Pharsa- 
lus,  it  might  on  the  other  hand  continue  the  war  after  an 
flonourable  manner   probably  in   Spain,  and  certainly  in 
Africa ;  for  to  claim  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Numidia,  who 
had  for  a  long  time  been  subject  to  the  Roman  community, 
against  revolutionary  fellow-burgesses  was  for  Romans  a 
painful  humiliation  doubtless,  but  by  no  means  an  act  of 
treason.     Those  again  who  in  this  conflict  of  despair  had 
no  further  regard  for  right  or  honor,  might  declare  them- 
selves beyond  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  commence  hostilities 
as  robbers ;  or  might  enter  into  alliance  with  independent 
neighbouring  states,  and  introduce  the  public  foe  into  the 
intestine  strife ;  or,  lastly,  might  profess  monarchy  with 
the  lips  and  prosecute  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  re- 
public with  the  dagger  of  the  assassin. 

That  the  vanquished  should  withdraw  and  renounce  the 

new  monarchy,  was  at  least  the  natural  and  so 

»f  robbers       &r  the  truest  expression  of  their  desperate  posi- 

•    piratai.     ^^^^^^    rj^^^  mountains  and  above  all  the  sea  had 

been  in  thoso  times  ever  since  the  memory  of  man  the 
asylum  not  only  of  all  crime,  but  also  of  intolerable  misery 
and  of  oppressed  right ;  it  was  natural  for  Pompeians  and 
republicans  to  wiigc  a  defiant  war  against  the  monarchy  of 
Caesar,  which  had  ejected  them,  in  the  mountains  and 
Vol.  IV.— 22 
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seaa,  and  especially  natural  for  theni  to  take  ip  piracy 
i  greater  soale,  willi  n  ore  compact  organ  iaati on,  nad 
I  mure  delinile  aims.  Even  after  the  recall  lit  the 
idrons  that  had  come  from  the  East  they  still  possessed 
ry  considerable  fleet  of  their  own,  while  Caesar  was  a> 
virtually  without  vessels  uf  war ;  and  tliejr  connettion 
I  the  Dalmatae  who  liad  risen  in  their  own  interest 
nst  Caesar  (p.  47-3),  and  their  control  over  the  loost 
ortant  seas  and  seaports,  presented  the  most  advan- 
Qua  prospects  for  a  naval  war,  especially  on  a  small 
3.  As  formerly  Sulla's  liunttng  out  of  the  democrats 
ended  in  the  Sertorian  insurrection,  which  was  a  con- 
first  waged  by  pirates  and  then  by  robbers  and  ulti- 
ely  became  a  very  serious  war,  bo  possibly,  if  there 
in  the  Catonian  aristocracy  or  among  the  adherents  of 
apeius  as  much  spirit  and  fire  as  in  the  Marian  democ- 
',  and  if  there  was  found  among  them  a  true  sea-king, 
)mmonwcalth  independent  of  the  monarcjiy  of  Caeaar 
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tliose  who  had  determiEed  to  continue  the  slni^ 
nm  Ponpfr     sle  knew  Dot  how  or  where  to  do  so,  C&esar, 

iDitdEgTpt- 

quickly  &s  ever  resolving  and  quickly  acting,  liud 
«Terything  aside  to  pursue  Pompeius — the  only  one  of  bia 
opponeDts  whom  he  respected  as  an  officer,  and  the  oua 
whose  personal  capture  would  have  probably  paralyzed  a 
half,  and  th^t  perhaps  the  more  dangerous  halt^  of  liia  ep- 
poncnU.  With  a  few  men  he  crossed  the  Hellespont — his 
single  bark  encountered  in  it  a  fleet  of  the  enemy  destined 
G)i'  the  Black  Sea  and  took  the  whole  crews,  struck  as  with 
Btupe&ction  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Fharaalus,  prl>> 
oners — and  as  soon  as  the  most  necessary  preparations  were 
mode,  hastened  in  pursuit  of  Pompeius  to  the  East,  The 
latter  had  gone  from  the  Pharsalian  battle-field  to  Lesbos, 
whence  he  brought  away  his  wife  and  his  second  son  Sex- 
tos, and  had  suled  onward  round  Asia  Minor  to  Cilicia  and 
thence  to  Cyprus.  He  might  have  joined  his  partisans  at 
Corcyra  or  Africa ;  but  repugnance  toward  his  aristocratio 
allies  and  the  thought  of  the  reception  which  awaited  bim 
there  alter  the  day  of  Pharsalus  and  above  all  afler  hia 
di^raceful  flight,  appear  to  have  induced  him  to  take  hia 
own  course  and  rather  to  resort  to  the  protection  of  the 
Parthian  king  than  to  that  of  Cato.  While  he  was  em- 
ployed in  collecting  money  and  slaves  from  the  Roman 
revenue-farmers  and  merchants  in  Cyprus,  and  in  arming  a 
band  of  3,000  slaves,  he  received  news  that  Antioch  had 
declared  for  Caesar  and  that  the  route  to  the  Parthians 
was  no  longer  open.  So  he  altered  his  plan  and  sailed  to 
Egypt,  where  a  numlwr  of  his  old  soldiers  served  in  the 
army  and  the  situation  and  rich  reaources  of  the  country 
allowed  him  time  and  opportunity  to  reorganize  the  war. 

In  Egypt,  afler  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  (&fay 
703)  his  children,  Cleopatra  about  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
Ptolemaeus  Dionysus  about  ten,  had  ascended  the  throne 
according  to  their  father's  will  jointly,  and  as  consurls; 
but  soon  the  bra:.hvr  or  rather  his  guardian  Pothinus  had 
driven  the  sister  from  the  kingdom  and  compelled  her  to 
■eck  a  refuge  in  Syria,  whence  she  made  preparations  tc 
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ack  to  her  pati^mal  kingdom,  PtoloiniK<us  aod  Po 
!  lay  with  the  wholfi  Egyptian  wmy  al  PuJuBiuoj  foi 
ke  of  protecting  the  eastern  frontier  against  hier,  jusl 
Poinpeiua  cast  anchor  at  thu  Cusiaii  promont'iry  luid 
1  request  to  the  king  to  allow  him  to  land.  The 
tian  court,  long  infonned  of  the  disaater  at  Pliarsnlus, 
m  the  point  of  rejecting  Ponipeius;  but  the  king'* 
Theodotus  pointed  out  that  in  that  case  Pomjwiin 
probably  employ  hia  cocneotiona  in  the  Egypdar 
to  instigate  rebellion  ;  and  that  it  would  be  B»fer, 
so  preferable  with  regard  to  Caeaar,  if  they  embraced 
jportunity  of  making  away  with  Pompuiiia.  Politicsl 
lings  of  this  sort  did  not  readily  fail  of  their  affuot 
I  the  statesmen  of  the  Hellenic  world, 
::hillus  the  general  of  the  n>yal  troopa  and  aome  of 

the  former  soldiers  of  Pompoius  wont  off  in  K 
^       boat  to  his  vessel ;  and  invitxd  him  to  come  to 

Hie  king  and,  as  the  wator  was  shallow,  to  enUr 
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that  this  misrortune  inevitably  clings  to  it,  foi-  barely  ones 
in  a  thousand  years  does  there  arise  among  the  people  a 
man  who  is  a  king  not  merely  in  name,  but  in  reality.  If 
this  disproportion  between  semblanoe  and  reality  has  nevei 
perhaps  been  so  proroiQeutly  marked  as  in  Pompeius,  tbc 
fiict  may  well  excite  grave  refleotion  that  it  was  precisely 
he  who  in  a  certain  sense  opened  tlie  series  of  Boman  moa 
archs. 

When  Caesar  following  the  traok  of  Pompeius  arrived 
\a  the  roadstead  of  Alexandria,  all  was  already  over.  With 
jeep  agitation  he  turned  away  when  the  murtierer  brought 
to  his  ship  the  head  of  the  man,  who  had  been  his  son-in* 
law  and  for  long  years  his  colleague  in  rule,  and  to  get 
whom  alive  into  his  power  he  had  come  to  Egypt.  The 
dagger  of  the  rash  assassin  precluded  an  answer  to  tha 
question,  how  Caesar  would  have  dealt  with  the  captjve 
Pompeius;  but,  while  the  humane  sympathy,  which  still 
found  a  place  in  the  great  soul  of  Caesar  aide  by  side  with 
ambition,  enjoined  that  he  should  spare  his  former  friend, 
his  interest  also  required  that  he  should  annihilate  Pom- 
peius otherwise  than  by  the  executioner,  Pompeius  had 
been  for  twenty  years  the  acknowledged  ruler  of  Rome , 
ft  dominion  so  deeply  rooted  does  not  perish  with  the 
ruler'a  death.  The  death  of  Pompeius  did  not  break  up 
the  Pompeians,  but  gave  to  them  instead  of  on  aged,  in- 
capable, and  worn  out  chief  in  his  sons  Gnaeus  and  Sextua 
two  leaders,  both  of  whom  were  young  and  active  and  the 
second  was  a  man  of  decided  capacity.  To  the  newly- 
founded  hereditary  monari^y  the  hereditary  pretendership 
attached  itsolf  at  once  like  a  parasite,  and  it  was  very 
doubtful  whether  by  this  change  of  persons  Caesar  dU  rol 
lose  more  than  he  gained. 

Meanwhile  in  Egypt  Caesar  had  now  nothing  furthei 

to  do,  and  the  R()n-.an8  and  the  Egyptians  ex- 
SST^jSi     pcoted  that  hn  would  immediately  net  sail  and 

npplj  himi^elf  to  the  subjugation  of  Africa,  and 
to  the  huge  task  of  organization  which  awaited  him  aAet 
th*  victory.    But  Caesar  &ithful  to  his  custom — wherevei 
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md  himself  in  thu  wide  empire — of  finally  regulating 
irs  at  once  and  in  person,  and  firmly  convinced  thai 
sistance  was  to  be  expected  either  from  the  Roman 
lOn  or  from  the  couit,  being,  moreover,  in  urgent 
iary  cmlHirrasainent,  landed  in  Alexandria  with  ihn 
malganiated  legions  accompanying  him  to  the  number 
100  men  and  800  Celtic  and  German  cavalry,  took  ii|i 
lartera  in  ihe  royal  palace,  and  proceeded  to  cullect 
M»ssary  sums  of  money  and  to  regulate  tbo  Egyptian 
ision,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  disturt>ed  by  the 
remark  of  Pothinus  tliat  Caesar  should  not  for  snch 
matters  neglect  his  own  so  important  aff^rs.  In  Ml 
g  with  the  Egyptians  he  wus  just  and  even  indulgtmt. 
ugh  the  aid  which  they  had  given  to  Pompeius  juatl- 
le  imposiiig  of  a  war  contribution,  the  exhausted  land 
pared  from  this;  and,  while  the  arrears  of  the  sum 
stipulated  for  in  B95  (p.  190)  and  since  then 
only  about  half  paid  were  remitted,  there  was 
'ed  merely  a   tinal    pavment  of   10.000.000   denarii 
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ms  at  any  rate  a  turbuleat  spirit;,  which  induced  them  ta 
Indulge  in  their  street  riots  as  regularly  and  as  heartily  at 
the  Parisians  of  the  present  day  :  one  may  conceive  thdl 
fiBelinga,  when  they  saw  the  Roman  general  ruling  in  the 
place  of  the  Lagidac  and  their  kings  accepting  the  award 
of  his  tribunal,  Pothinus  and  the  boy-king,  both  as  may 
be  conceived  very  niucti  discontented  at  once  with  the  per* 
emptory  requisition  of  old  debts  and  with  the  intervention 
in  the  throne-dispute  which  could  only  issue  as  it  did  in 
favour  of  Cleopatra,  sent—- in  order  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Roman  demands — the  treasures  of  the  temples  and  th« 
gold  plate  of  the  king  with  intentional  ostentation  to  be 
molted  at  the  mint ;  with  increasing  indignation  the  I^yp- 
tians — who  were  pious  even  to  auperstition,  and  who  re- 
joiced in  the  world-renowned  magnificence  of  their  court 
B«  if  it  were  a  possession  of  their  own — beheld  the  bare 
walla  of  their  temples  and  the  wooden  cups  od  the  table 
of  their  king.  The  Roman  army  of  occupation  also,  which 
had  been  essentially  denationalized  by  its  long  abode  in 
Egypt  and  the  many  intermarriages  between  the  soldien 
and  Egyptian  women,  and  which  moreover  numbered  a 
multitude  of  the  old  soldiers  of  Pompeius  and  runaway 
Italian  criminals  and  slaves  in  its  ranks,  was  indignant  at 
Caesar  by  whose  orders  it  had  been  obliged  to  suspend  iU 
action  on  the  Syrian  frontier,  and  at  his  handfiil  of  haugfatj 
legionaries.  The  tumult  even  at  the  landing,  when  the 
multitude  saw  the  Roman  axes  carried  into  the  old  palac^ 
■nd  the  numerous  assassinations  of  his  aoldiers  in  the  city, 
had  taught  Caesar  the  immense  danger  in  which  he  waa 
placed  with  his  small  force  in  presence  of  that  eiaeperated 
multitude.  But  it  was  difficult  to  return  on  account  of  the 
north-west  winds  prevailing  at  this  season  of  the  yeai,  and 
the  attempt  at  embarkation  might  easily  become  a  signnl 
for  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection ;  besides,  it  was  not 
;  the  nature  of  Caesar  to  depart  without  having  accomplished 
Us  work.  He  accordingly  ordered  up  at  once  reinf(>ro» 
ments  from  Asia,  and,  till  these  arrived,  displayed  throJgl^ 
ant  the  utmost  self-possession.     Nevei-  was  them  greatci 
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in  hja  camp  than  during  ttijs  rest  at  Alexandria, 
Iiili3  the  beautiful  and  clever  Cleopatra  was  not  spat 
'  her  tharms  in  general  aud  least  of  all  towarcfa  her 
,  Caesar  also  ap[>earod  among  all  his  victories  to  valiM 
tlioso  won  over  beniilirul  women.  It  woa  h  merrj 
le  to  a  very  grave  drama.  Under  the  leaderHblp  of 
lis  and,  as  was  afterwards  proved,  \iy  ihe.  uiorDt  ordera 

king  and  his  guardian,  the  Roman  army  of  occupy 
;.itioi)cd  in  Bgypt  appeared  uituxp(»t«dlj'  in  Alcxun- 
and  as  soon  as  the  citizens  saw  that  it  had  come  to 

Caeaar,  they  made  common  cause  with  ihe  suldiora. 

ith  a  preaencd  of  mind,  which  in  some  me^isuro  justi- 

l^es  his  earlier  fool  hardiness,  Cituiiar  liantily  oot 

^     lecti'd  hia  Bcatteri'd  men  ;  8et»<d  tht  persona  of 

thf  king  and  his  miuisttir  ;  eutrunchi-d  himself 

royal  residence  find  the  adjoining  thc«tro ;  and  gii»a 
I,  as  iht're  was  no  time  to  plaoa  iu  Bofety  the  war  fleet 
led  in  the  principal  harbour  ttnmodiutcly  in  fnmt  of 
lefttre,  that  it  iihould  lin  burnt  and  that  Pharos,  the 
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JDtrcductioii  of  salt  vater,  diinkable  water  was  anexpeoted 
ly  found  in  the  wells  dug  on  the  beach. 

As  Caesar  was  not  to  be  overcome  from  the  landward 
ude,  the  exertions  of  the  besiegers  were  directed  to  deatroj 
Lis  fleet  and  out  him  off"  from  the  spa  by  which  supplies 
reached  him.  The  island  with  the  lighuhouse  and  the  moU 
by  which  this  was  conueeted  with  die  mainland  divided  the 
harbour  into  a  western  and  an  eastern  half,  which  were  in 
communication  with  each  other  through  two  arched  opening! 
in  the  mole.  Caesar  commanded  the  island  and  the  east 
harbour,  while  the  mole  and  west  harbour  were  in  posses- 
rion  of  the  citizens  ;  and,  as  the  Alexandrian  fleet  was  bum^ 
his  vessels  sailed  in  and  out  without  hindrance.  The  Alex- 
andrians, after  having  vainly  attempted  to  introduce  fir» 
ships  from  the  western  into  the  eastern  harbour,  equipped 
with  the  remnant  of  their  arsenal  a  small  squadron  aoA 
vdth  this  blocked  up  the  way  of  Caesar's  vessels,  when  these 
were  tuwing  in  a  fleet  of  transports  with  a  legion  that  had 
arrived  from  Asia  Minor;  but  the  excellent  Rhodian  mari- 
ners of  Caesar  mastered  the  enemy.  Not  long  afterwards, 
however,  the  citizens  captured  the  lighthouse-island,*  and 
firom  that  point  totally  closed  the  narrow  and  rocky  mouth 
of  the  east  harbour  for  larger  ships ;  so  that  Caesar's  fleet 
was  compelled  to  lie  in  the  open  roads  before  the  east  har- 
bour, and  his  communication  with  the  sea  hung  only  on  a 
weak  thread.  Caesar's  fleet,  ottacked  In  that  roadstead  r^ 
peatedly  by  the  superior  naval  force  of  the  enemy,  could 
neither  shun  the  unequal  strife,  since  the  loss  of  the  light- 
house-island closed  the  inner  harbour  against  it,  nor  take  itf 
departure,  for  the  loss  of  the  roadstead  would  have  debarred 
Caesar  wholly  from  the  seA.  Though  the  brnve  legionaries 
supported    by  the  dexterity   of  the  Khodian  sailors,  had 

*  The  loss  of  the  light  bouw-ieUnd  must,  along  with  the  descriptian 
of  a  second  naval  engagement  in  wbicb  cbc  Egyptian  fleet  beaten  at 
Ctier»oneaiu  was  aiiniliiiatL'd,  hnvc  been  inserted  nhcre  (here  ia  now  ■ 
cbum  {B.  A.  12),  Tor  the  island  was  at  first  in  Caesar's  power  (B.  C. 
HL  12 ;  B.  A.  8).  The  mole  must  have  been  conwantly  in  the  powei 
•f  the  enemj,  for  Caeaur  hold  intercourse  with  Ibc  island  oul;  b;  ehtpr 
Vol.  IV.— 22* 
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B  hitherto  decided  these  conflicts  in  fnvour  of  the  Bo> 
the  Alejiandriana  renewed  aud  sugmentcd  their  naval 
nents  with  unweiirifcd  pereeveranoe  ;  the  besieged  bud 
it  OS  often  as  it  pleased  tiie  besiegers,  and  if  the  {of 
should  be  on  a  single  wcasion  vanquighed,  Cae«v 
i  be  tot^iUy  hemmed  in  and  prubnbly  losL. 
was  absolutely  neoes&ary  to  inaho  an  attempt  to  nv 
the  lighthouso-island.  Tlie  double  nttHck,  which  wu 
\>y  boats  from  the  aide  of  tho  harbour  and  \>j  tho  vim 
s  from  the  seaboard,  in  reality  brought  not  only  the 
but  also  the  lower  part  of  the  mole  int«  Caesar's 
- ;  it  was  only  at  the  second  an^h-openiny;  of  the  mole 
Caesar  ordered  the  attack  to  be  stopped,  and  the  mole 
there  closed  towards  the  dty  by  a  truiisvcrsu  wall, 
vhile  a  violent  conflict  arose  around  the  eritrenchera, 
Oman  troops  left  the  lower  port  of  the  mole  uiljctntng 
land  bare  of  defenders  \  a  division  of  Egyptians  land- 
ire  unexpeeti'dly,  attacked  in  the  rciu*  the  K»ninn  sol* 
and  sailors  crowded  together  on  the  mole  at  the  trans- 
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eontingentH  generally  of  the  petty  chiefs  and  communitiei 

of  Cilicia  and  Syria.  From  Peluaium,  which  Milhradatca 
had  the  fortune  to  occupy  on  the  day  of  hie  arrival,  he  tooli 
the  great  road  towards  Memphis  with  tlie  viev  of  avoiding 
the  intersected  ground  of  the  D<^lta  and  crossing  the  Nile 
before  its  division;  during  which  movement  his  troops  ro- 
teived  inauifold  support  from  the  Jewish  peasants  who  were 
Mttled  in  peculiar  numbers  in  this  part  of  Egypt.  The 
Egyptians,  with  the  young  king  Ptolemy  now  at  their  head, 
whom  Caesar  had  released  to  his  people  in  the  vain  hope  of 
Allaying  the  insurrection  by  his  means,  despatched  an  army 
to  the  Nile,  to  detain  Mithradates  on  its  farther  bank.  This 
Kriny  fell  in  with  the  enemy  even  beyond  Memphis  at  the 
•o-called  Jowa'-camp,  between  Onion  and  Heliopolis ;  never- 
theless Mithradates,  trained  in  the  Roman  fashion  of  manoeu- 
vring and  encamping,  amidst  successfijl  conflicts  gained  the 
opposite  bank  at  Memphis.  Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
soon  as  he  obtained  newa  of  the  arrival  of  the  relieving 
army,  conveyed  a  part  of  his  troops  in  ships  to  the  end  of 
the  lake  of  Marea  to  the  west  of  Alexandria,  and  marched 
round  this  lake  and  down  the  Nile  to  meet  Mithradates  ad- 
vancing up  the  river. 

The  junction  took  place  without  the  enemy  attempting 
to  hinder  it.  Caesar  then  marched  into  the 
e*w>«tth«  Dejta,  whither  the  king  had  retreated,  over- 
threw, notwithstanding  the  deeply  cut  canal  in 
Iheir  front,  the  Egyptian  vanguard  at  the  first  onset,  and  im- 
mediately stormed  the  Egy})i,iaii  camp  iteelf.  It  liiy  at  the 
ioot  of  a  rising  ground  between  the  Nile — from  which  only 
ft  narrow  path  separaled  it — and  marshes  diRicult  of  acceoe. 
Caesar  caused  the  camp  to  be  assailed  simultaneously  from 
Uie  front  and  from  the  flank  on  the  path  along  the  Nile ; 
and  during  this  assault  ordered  a  third  detachment  to  aA- 
cend  unseen  the  heights  behind  the  camp.  The  victory  was 
ooiiiplete;  the  camp  was  taken,  and  those  of  the  Egyjh 
tiana  who  did  not  fall  beneath  the  sword  of  the  enemy 
were  drowned  in  the  attenjpt  to  escape  to  the  fleet  on  the 
Nile.     With  one  of  the  boats,  which  sank  overluderi  with 
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le  youQg  king  also  disap^^^jared  in  the  walera  nt  h'li 

uediately  afler  the  biitik>  Caesar  advanced  at  the  he«d 

of  his  cavalry  from  the  land-side  slrnight  iiitu 

the  portion  of  the  capital  ootupied  by  the  Egy  |>- 

tiaiis.     In  mournin';  attire,  with  the  iiiiagea  uf 

>ds  in  thcii  liands,  the  eneniy  received  bin  and  sued 

Loe ;  and  h.'a  ti'oops,  when  they  saw  hini  rfturn  u 

from  the  side  opposite  to  that  by  which  he  bad  set 

welcomed  him  with  buundleas  joy.     The  fatu  lit  the 

vhiuh  had  ventured  to  thwart  the  plans  of  the  master 

world  and  had  brou^lit  him  wiUiin  a  hair's  bruaiitli 

ruction,  lay  in  Caeear's  hands  ;  but  he  was  too  muoh 

ler  to  be  sensitive,  and  deall  with  the  Alexandrians 

the  Mossiliols.     Caesar — pointing  to  tbotr  city  s^ 

devastated  and  deprivud  of  its  grmiftries,  nf  its  world- 

I'd  library,  and  of  other  important  pulillc  buildings 

sion  of  the  burning  of  the  fleet— exhorted  the  hihabi- 

i  future  earnestly  to  cultivate  tie  art*  of  peace  Ahme, 
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This  Alexandrian  insurrection,  ioaignifiotuit  u  .t  was  it 
fHfoj^^  iUelf  and  slight  as  was  its  intrinsio  connection 
tbiupdm-  with  the  events  of  importance  in  the  world's 
•tiMMtiB  history  which  took  place  at  the  same  time  in 
the  Roman  state,  had  nevertheleas  so  &r  a  mo- 
mentoiis  influence  on  them  that  it  compelled  the  man,  who 
was  all  in  all  and  without  whom  nothing  could  he  traos- 
Mtod  and  nothing  could  be  solved,  to  leave  his  proper  tasks 
in  alwyance  from  October  708  up  to  March  707 
in  order  to  fight  along  with  Jews  and  Bttdouins 
against  a  city  rabble.  The  consequences  of  personal  rule 
b^ian  to  make  themselves  felt  They  had  the  monarchy; 
but  the  wildest  confusion  prevailed  everywhere,  and  the 
monarch  was  absent.  The  Caesarians  were  for  the  moment, 
juat  like  the  Pompeians,  without  superintendence ;  the  abil- 
ity of  the  individual  officers  and,  above  all,  acddent  decided 
matters  everywhere. 

In  Asia  Minor  there  was,  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  de- 
parture for  Egypt,  no  enemy.  But  Caesar'a 
uUonof  lieutenant  there,  the  able  Gnaeus  Domitlus  Cal- 
"*°™  vinus,  had  received  orders  to  taiie  away  again 
from  king  Pharnaces  what  he  had  without  instructions 
wrested  from  the  allit^s  of  Pompeius ;  and,  as  Pharnaces, 
an  obstinate  and  arrogant  despot  like  his  father,  persevering 
ly  refused  to  evacuate  Lesser  Armenia,  no  course  remained 
but  to  march  against  him.  Calvinus  had  been  obliged  to 
despatch  to  Egypt  two  out  of  the  three  Icgiona — formed 
out  of  the  Fharaaliwi  prisoners  of  war — left  behind  with 
him ;  he  filled  up  the  gap  by  one  legion  hastily  gathered 
Irom  the  Romans  domiciled  in  Fontus  and  two  legions  of 
Deiotarus  exercised  after  the  Roman  mannei,  and  advanced 
into  Lesser  Armenia.  But  the  Bosporan  army,  tried  in 
numorous  conflicts  with  the  dwellers  on  the  Black  Sea, 
■bowed  itself  more  efficient  than  that  of  Calvinus, 

In  an  engagement  at  Nicopolis  the  Pontic  levy  of  OsV 
vinus  was  cut  to  pieces  and  the  Galatisn  legions 
ran  off;  only  the  one  old  legion  of  the  Romnni 
fought  its  way  through  with  moderate  loss.     Iiy 
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of  couqucring  Lesser  Armenia,  CulvinuE  could  not 

proTenl  Phartiaccs  from  repoeaessiiig  liiinsc>ir  of  lui 
ic  "  hcrcditury  states,"  and    pouring  forth  tlie  nfaolc 

or  his  h.itefut  sultanic  cnprioes  on  tiipir  itiliabitaiit^ 
especially  the  unhappy  Amiscnes  (winter  jf 
706-707).     When  Caesar  in  person  orrived  in 

Minoi'  and  intiiDUtcd  to  liim  that  the  service  whicli 
naccs  had  rendered  to  him  pereonnlly  by  grantiDg  no 
to  Pompeius  could  not  be  taken  into  account  sg^Dst 
ijury  inflicted  on  the  empire,  and  that  before  any  iiego- 
n  he  must  evacuate  the  province  of  Poiitus  and  send 

the  property  which  he  had  pillajrcxl,  he  decilnrcd  him- 
ready  to  submit ;  ttevcrtheless,  well  knowing  how  good 
in  Caesar  hnd  fur  hastening  tti  the  West,  he  mode  no 
ua  preparations  for  the  evacuation.  Ho  did  Dot  know 
Caesar  finished  wliate.ver  he  took  in  hnnd.  Witliont 
tiating  furlhcr,  Caesnr  took  with  him  the  one  le^on 
li  ho  brought  from  Alexandria  and  the  troops  of  Cnl- 
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Deiotarus  alone,  the  most  powerful  of  the  clients  of  Pom* 
^  peius,  was  again  confined  to  his  narrow  hereditary  domain, 
the  canton  of  the  Tolistobogi.  In  his  stead  Ariobarzanet 
king  of  Cappadocia  was  invested  with  Lesser  Armenia,  and 
the  tetrarchy  of  the  Trocmi  usurped  by  Deiotarus  was  ooii> 
ferrod  on  the  new  king  of  the  Bosporus,  who  was  descended 
by  the  maternal  side  from  one  of  the  Galatian  princely 
Aouses  as  by  the  paternal  from  that  of  Pontus. 

In  Illyria  also,  while  Caesar  was  in  Egypt,  incidents  of 
a  very  grave  nature  had  occurred.     The  Dalmi^ 
andfeaiu        tian  coast  had  been  for  centuries  an  annoyance 
^'^'  to  the  Roman  rule,  and  its  inhabitants  had  been 

at  open  feud  with  Caesar  from  the  time  of  his  governor- 
ship ;  while  the  interior  also  swarmed  since  the  time  of  the 
Thessalian  war  with  dispersed  Pompeians.  Quintus  Comi- 
ficius  had  however,  with  the  legions  that  followed  him  from 
Italy,  kept  both  the  natives  and  the  refugees  in  check  and 
had  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  managed  the  difficult  task 
of  provisioning  the  troops  in  these  rugged  districts.  Even 
when  the  able  Marcus  Octavius,  the  victor  of  Curicta  (p. 
473),  appeared  with  part  of  the  Pompeian  fleet  in  these 
waters  to  wage  war  against  Caesar  by  sea  and  land,  G>i*ni- 
flcius  not  only  knew  how  to  maintain  himself,  resting  for 
support  on  the  ships  and  the  harbour  of  the  ladertiui  (Zara), 
but  in  his  turn  also  sustained  several  successful  engagements 
at  sea  with  the  fleet  of  his  antagonist.  But  when  the  new 
governor  of  Illyria,  the  Aulus  Gabinius  recalled  by  Caesar 
from  exile  (p,  384),  arrived  by  the  landward  route  in  Illyria 
„  .  in  the  winter  of  706-707  with  fifteen  cohorts 
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and  3,000  horse,  the  system  of  warfare  changed. 
Instead  of  confining  himself  like  his  predecessor  to  war  on 
a  small  scale,  the  bold  active  man  undertook  at  once,  in 
spite  of  the  inclement  season,  an  expedition  with  his  whol* 
force  to  the  mountains.  But  the  unfavourable  weather,  thu 
diflicultj'  of  providing  supplies,  and  the  brave  resistance  of 

the  Dalmatians,  swept  away  the  army  ;  Grab  Jiiut 
S^jSui        ^^^  ^^  commence  his  retreat,  was  attacked  ii 

the  course  of  it  and  disgracefully  defeated  by 


•almntjans,  nnd  with  the  fei'bla  rt^mains  of  his  fine 

had  diHiculty  iu  reiichin^  SnloriOfi,  where  ha  biiob 
anls  died.  Mont  of  tlie  Illyriati  const  tcwna  thcro- 
Burrend^Ted  to  the  fleet  of  OcUviuu^  tbosti  tbut  a^ 

to  Ca«sar,  such  as  Salonae  &Dd  Epidaiirus  (Kogua 
ift),  wero  so  hard  pressed  by  thu  di-ot  at  umi  ami  bj 
rbarians  on  land,  that  the  surrender  And  capitulattno 

rernaiiis  of  the  iimiy  (mivIosmI  In  Bulmiae  Hcviiied  mM 
itntit.  Then  the  coniiiiandant  of  the  depftt  at  Brwi^ 
I,  tho  i-nergulic  Publius  Vaiiniua,  in  the  absBUfe  of 
of  war  caused  cuminon  boots  to  be  providrd  witJi 
and  manned  with  the  Eoldiei-B  dismissed  from  the  hoi^ 

and  witii  thia  extemporized  war-lleet  gave  bnttlo  to 

the  far  superior  fleet  of  Octaviua  at  the  laland 

of  Tauria  (Turcola  between  Le^ina  and  Ciirauin) 

— a  battle  in  wliich.  ns  in  so  many  eaaea,  tie 

•y  of  the  leader  and  of  tKe  marinea  com[ientoit<.>d  fo) 

ticiencies  of  the  vessels,  and  tho  Caosarlans  achieved  a 
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oeption  of  Pompous  himself,  hardly  a  man  cf  noXo  among 
the  defeated  party  thought  of  flight  to  the  ParthiiiDn.  Ai 
little  did  they  attempt  to  hold  the  sea  with  their  uniled  re 
tourcea ;  the  wariare  waged  by  Martua  Octavius  Id  the  It 
iyrian  waters  was  isolated,  and  was  without  penitaoeut 
Mccess.  The  great  majority  of  the  republicans  as  of  the 
P^Hnpeiaus  betook  themnelves  to  Africa,  where  alone  an 
faoQourable  and  oonstitutional  warfare  might  still  be  waged 
against  the  usurper.  There  the  fragments  of  the  army 
scattered  at  Pharsalus,  the  troops  that  had  garrisoned  Dyi^ 
rbachium,  Corcyra,  and  the  Pelopoctiesua,  the  remains  of 
the  lllyrian  fleet,  gradually  congregated ;  there  the  second 
commander-in-chief  Metellus  Scipio,  the  two  sons  of  Podv- 
peius,  Gnaeus  and  Seztus,  the  political  leader  of  the  i-epub- 
Jicana  Marcus  Cal«,  the  able  officers  Labienus,  Afranius, 
Petreius,  Octavius  and  others  met.  If  the  resources  of  the 
emigrants  had  diminished,  their  fanaticism  had  if  possible 
increased.  Not  only  did  they  continue  to  murder  their 
prisoners  and  even  the  officers  of  Caesar  under  flag  of  truce, 
but  king  Juba,  in  whom  the  exasperation  of  the  partisan 
mingled  with  the  fury  of  the  half-barbarous  African,  laid 
down  the  maxim  that  in  every  community  suspected  of 
sympathizing  with  the  enemy  the  burgesses  ought  to  be  ex- 
tirpated and  the  town  burnt,  and  even  practically  carried 
out  this  theory  against  some  townships,  such  as  the  unfortu- 
nate Vaga  near  Uadrumetum.  In  fact  it  was  solely  owing 
to  the  energetic  intervention  of  Cato  that  the  capital  of  the 
province  itself,  the  flourishing  lltica— which,  just  like  Car- 
thage formerly,  had  been  long  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye 
by  the  Nuinidian  kings— did  not  experience  the  same  treat- 
ment from  Juba,  and  that  measures  of  precaution  merely 
were  adopted  ag^nst  its  citizens,  who  certunly  were  not 
unjustly  accused  of  leaning  towards  Caesar. 

As  neither  Caesar  himself  nor  any  of  hi«  lieutena  IM 
undertook  the  smallest  movement  against  Africa,  the  co- 
alition had  full  time  to  acquire  political  and  military  reoF> 
ganization  there.  First  of  all,  it  was  necessary  to  fill  up 
uew  the  place  of  commandei^ln-chief  vacant  by  the  dealb 
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□mpeiuB.  King  Jubu  wiis  not  disinclined  ftill  lo  main* 
the  pcKiitiuii  'which  he  had  hold  in  Afrlcn  Lp  to  the  bafr 
jf  Pbaraaliis;  indeed  he  bore  himself  no  longer  as  s 
t  of  tho  Romans  but  us  an  equal  ally  or  uvea  as  a 
ectur,  and  took  it  u]>un  him,  for  example,  lo  ooin  Ro 
silver  money  with  his  name  and  device  ;  nny,  he  srcD 
d  a  claim  to  be  the  sole  wearer  af  purplu  in  thu  camp, 
suggested  Co  the  Roman  commanders  that  thoy  should 
BKide  their  purple  mantle  of  uffici.  Moti^lJuis  Scipio^ 
iover,  demanded  the  supreme  oomniand  for  himself, 
use  Pompeius  had  recognized  him  in  the  Thcssolutn 
)aign  as  on  a  footing  of  equality,  more  from  the  cod> 
'fition  thfit  Im  WHS  his  son-in-law  than  nn  miliUtry 
nJs.  The  like  demand  was  raised  by  Varu«  as  ttie 
irnor — se]f-not[iinated,  it  is  bue—of  Africa,  seeing  that 
nut  was  to  be  waged  in  his  province.  L^tjy  the  army 
'ed  for  ita  leader  the  propraetor  Marcus  Culo.  Obvi- 
y  it  was  right.  Cato  was  the  only  man  who  possessed 
requisite  devoteduess,  energy,  and  authority    for   the 
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time  of  his  Cilioian  adminiatration  invested  irith  the  rank 
of  general — as  the  officer  of  higher  standing  acoordii  g  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  and  bjr  this  readiness  had  driven  th* 
unfortunate  advocate,  who  now  cursed  a  thousand  tiinei 
hia  laurels  from  the  Amanus,  almost  to  despair ;  but  ba 
had  at  the  same  time  astonished  all  men  cf  any  tolerable 
discernment.  Tho  same  principles  were  applied  now,  when 
something  more  was  at  stake ;  Cato  weighed  the  questioB 
to  whom  the  place  of  commander-in-chief  belonged,  as  if 
the  matter  had  reference  to  a  field  at  Tusculum,  and  ad' 
judged  it  to  Sctpio.  By  this  sentence  his  own  candidature 
and  that  of  Varus  were  set  aside.  But  he  it  was  also,  and 
he  alone,  who  confronted  with  energy  the  claims  of  king 
Juba,  and  made  him  feel  ^hat  the  Roman  nobility  came  to 
him  not  suppliant  aa  to  the  great  prince  of  the  Parthiana 
with  a  view  to  ask  aid  at  the  hands  of  a  protector,  but  as 
entitled  to  command  and  require  aid  from  a  subject.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Africa  <[uba  oould 
not  avoid  lowering  his  claims  lo  some  extent ;  although  be 
still  carried  the  point  with  the  weak  Scipio,  that  the  pay 
of  his  troops  should  be  charged  on  the  Roman  treasury  and 
the  cession  of  the  province  of  Africa  should  be  assured  tu 
him  in  the  event  of  victory. 

By  the  side  of  the  new  general-in-chief  the  senate  of 
the  "  three  hundred  "  again  eme[^ed.  It  established  its 
seat  in  Utica,  and  replenished  its  thinned  ranks  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  most  esteemed  and  the  wealthiest  men  of 
the  equestrian  order. 

The  warlike  preparations  were  pushed  forward,  chiefly 
through  the  zea!  of  Cato,  with  the  greatest  ener^,  and 
every  man  capable  of  arms,  even  the  freedman  and  Libyan, 
was  enrolled  in  the  legions;  by  which  oou- te  so  many 
hands  were  withdrawn  from  agriculture  that  a  great  part 
of  the  fields  remained  uncultivated,  but  an  imposing  result 
was  certainly  attained.  The  heavy  infantry  numbered  four- 
teen legions,  of  which  two  were  iilready  raised  by  Varus, 
eight  others  were  formed  partly  from  the  refugees,  partly 
from  (be  oonscripte  in  the  province,  and  four  were  Ingiou 
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king  Juba  annei!  in  tlie  Roman  manner,  llie  heavj 
airy,  consisting  of  tiio  Celts  uad  G«rtnans  who  BrrivoJ 
h  Labiemis  anil  sundry  otliers  inourpurutod  in  theif 
ka,  was,  a|)8rt  from  Juba's  sqiindron  of  cavalry  cquipp«it 
the  Roman  style,  1,600  strung.  Tlie  light  troops  con- 
ed of  innumerable  maastis  of  Numidians  riiJing  wlthou' 
ile  or  rein  and  armed  merely  with  jarellns,  of  a  Lunt- 

of  mounted  bowmen,  and  a  large  host  of  archers  on 
:■     To  theae  fell  to  be  added  Juba's  120  elt]jliants,  and 

fleet  of  55  sail  commanded  by  Publiun  Varus  and  Mar- 

Octavius.  The  urgent  want  of  money  was  in  somu 
isure  remedied  by  a  self-taiation  on  the  part  of  the 
ate,  which  was  the  more  productive  aa  the  richest  Afri* 

capitalists  had  been  induced  to  enter  it.  Corn  and 
or  supplies  were  accumulated  in  immense  quanlitieis  in 

fortresses  capable  of  dtsfence ;  at  the  same  tdnte  the 
-es  were  aa  much  as  possible  removed  from  the  open 
ns.  The  absence  of  Caesar,  the  troubltisome  temper 
his   legions,   the  agitation   in   Soain  and  Italv  irruduallv 
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of  Weet  Mauretuiia,*  and  to  advance  with  hii.i  tuwardi 
Numidia  and  Africa.  But  that  army  destined  fur  Afrio 
included  in  it  a  number  of  native  Spaniards  and  two  whole 
l^ons  formerly  Pompeianj  Pompeian  sympathies  pr& 
Tiiied  in  the  army  as  in  the  province,  and  the  unskilful  and 
tynuiDiaal  behaviour  of  the  Caesarian  governor  was  not  fil- 
tod  to  allay  them.  A  formal  revolt  took  place ;  troops  and 
towna  took  part  for  or  against  the  governor ;  already  thoso 
who  had  risen  against  the  lieutenant  of  Caesar  were  on  the 
point  of  openly  displayiog  the  banner  of  Pompeiua  ;  already 
h^d  Pompeiu^  elder  son  Gnaeua  embarked  from  Africa  for 
Spain  to  take  advantage  of  this  favourable  turn,  when  the 
diaavowal  of  the  governor  by  the  must  respectable  Caesari- 
aos  themselves  and  the  interference  of  the  commander  of 
the  northern  province  suppressed  just  in  right  time  the  in* 
vmrection.  Gnaeus  Pompeius,  who  had  lost  time  on  the 
way  with  a  vain  attempt  to  establish  himself  in  Mauretania, 
Game  too  late  ;  Gaius  Trebonius,  whom  Caesar  aftxr  his  re- 
turn from  the  East  sent  to  Spain  to  relieve  Cas- 
sius  (autumn  of  '709),  met  everywhere  with  ab- 

*  The  ihape  which  the  BUtes  in  north-weatcm  Africa  usumcd  dariiig 
tbis  period  1b  very  obicure.  After  the  Jugurtbine  war  Bocchus  king 
of  H&aretBDia  ruled  probabl}'  from  the  western  sea  to  the  port  of  BiL- 
die,  in  wh&t  \a  Dow  Morocco  and  Algiers  (iii.  198) ;  the  princes  of  Tin- 
gJB  (Ttngiere^probibly  from  the  outset  diffeicnl  from  tlie  VaurelanUn 
•orerd^uB — who  occur  even  Mrlier  (Plut.  Sert.  S),  and  to  whom  it  maf 
be  ootu'citurnil  that  Salluet'a  Lcptasta  (MM.  iL  31  Eritz)  anil  Ciceco'i 
llaBUneausuB(/it  Vol,  5,  12)  belong,  majhave  been  independent  withio 
certain  limits  or  may  bate  held  fnim  him  as  feudatories  ;  juat  as  Sypbu 
already  ruled  over  many  chieftains  of  tribe*  (Appian,  Pun,  10),  and 
■boat  this  time  in  the  neighbouring  Numidia  Cirta  waa  ]ioe8essed,  prob- 
■blj  liaweier  under  Juba's  supremacy,  by  the  prince  Hasuaissa  (Ap- 
pian,  B.  C.  it.  B*).  About  B72  we  Bnd  in  Bocchu*'  Btoad 
a  king  called  Bocut  or  Bogud  (iii.  413),  probably  the  sou 
in.  of  Bocchue.     From  70G  the  kingdom  appears  divided  be- 

tween king  Bogud  who  poi^esses  the  westmi,  and  king 
Booehos  who  poa.<ic!<a«s  the  ensteni  half,  and  U>  this  tiie  Inter  pii  idaa 
tl  Haoxetania  into  Bogud's  kingdom  or  the  state  of  T..i^  and  Boe- 
Chitt'  Ungdom  or  tbe  atatp  of  Jol  (Ca««areaj  refen  (Plin.  H.N  *.  1 
1«  ;  comp.  Btlt.  A/rie.  38), 


I  obedience.  But  of  course  amidst  these  blunder* 
ig  was  doufi  from  Spain  Uj  disturb  lie  organiiation  of 
opublicans  tti  Africa;  indeed  in  conaequence  of  tli« 
licationa  with  Lfinginus  Bogud  king  of  West  Mftur& 
who  WHS  on  Cuesar's  side  and  might  at  least  have  pui 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  king  Juba,  had  been  called 
with  his  troops  to  Spain. 

,ill  more  critical  wore  the  occurrences  amono  tlie  troopt 
whom  Caesar  had  caused  to  be  c(>llected  in  soulb- 
'  em  Italy,  in  order  to  his  embarkation  with  Ihem 
for  Africa.  They  were  for  the  must  part  the 
Bgions,  which  had  founded  Caesar's  throne  in  Gaul, 
,  and  Theasaly.  The  spirit  of  these  troops  had  not 
improved  by  victories,  and  had  been  utterly  diaorgao- 
by  long  repose  in  Lower  Italy,  The  almost  eupet^ 
n  demands  which  the  general  made  on  them,  and  the 
i  of  which  were  only  too  ck-arly  appareRt  in  their  fear- 
thinned  ranks,  left  behind  even  in  these  men  of  iron  a 
n  of  secret  rancour  which  required  only  time  and  quiet 
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was  a  formidable  danger.  Caesar  ordered  the  izw  soldiers 
who  were  in  the  city  to  occupy  the  gates,  with  the  view  of 
warding  off  the  justly  apprehended  pillage  at  least  at  the 
fii*8t  onset,  and  suddenly  appeared  among  the  furious  bandi 
demanding  to  know  what  they  wanted.  They  exclaimed| 
'*  discharge.**  In  a  moment  the  request  was  gran'/cd.  Re* 
•pectmg  the  presents,  Caesar  added,  which  he  had  promised 
to  his  soldiers  at  his  triumph,  as  well  as  respecting  the  lands 
which  he  had  not  promised  to  them  but  had  destined  for 
them,  they  might  apply  to  him  on  the  day  when  he  and  the 
other  soldiers  should  triumph ;  in  the  triumph  itself  they 
could  not  of  course  participate,  as  having  been  previously 
discharged.  The  masses  were  not  prepared  for  things  taking 
this  turn ;  convinced  that  Caesar  could  not  do  without  them 
for  the  African  campaign,  they  had  demanded  their  dis- 
charge only  in  order  that,  if  it  were  refused,  they  might 
annex  their  own  conditions  to  their  service.  Half  unset- 
tled in  their  belief  as  to  their  own  indispensableness ;  too 
awkward  to  return  to  their  object,  and  to  bring  the  negotia- 
tion which  had  missed  its  course  back  to  the  right  channel ; 
ashamed,  as  men,  by  the  fidelity  with  which  the  imperator 
kept  his  word  even  to  soldiers  who  had  forgotten  their  alle- 
giance, and  by  his  generosity  which  even  now  granted  far 
more  than  he  had  ever  promised ;  deeply  alfected,  as  sol- 
diers, when  the  general  presented  to  them  the  prospect  of 
their  being  necessarily  mere  civilian  spectators  of  the  tri- 
umph of  their  comrades,  and  when  he  called  them  no  longer 
••  comrades  "  but  "  burgesses," — by  this  very  form  of  ad- 
dress, which  from  his  mouth  sounded  so  strangely,  destroy- 
ing as  it  were  with  one  blow  the  whole  pride  of  their  past 
soldierly  cai-eer ;  and,  besides  all  this,  under  the  spell  of  the 
man  whose  presence  had  an  irresistible  power — the  soldiers 
stood  for  a  while  mute  and  lingering,  till  from  all  sides  a 
cry  arose  that  the  general  would  once  more  receive  them 
Into  &vour  and  again  permit  them  to  be  called  Ci^esai's  sol* 
diers.  Caesar,  after  having  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  en- 
treaty, granted  the  permission  ;  but  the  ringleaders  in  this 
mutiny  had  a  third  cut  off  from  their  trijmphal  presents 
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ry  kn<.ws  no  greaUr  p^y etiological  nia8t«rpk«e,  and 

rhat  was  more  coicpletely  mioccsaful. 

lis  iniitiiiy  operated  injuriously  on  the  Africiui  cftD>> 

puign,  at  le^t  in  so  Tar  as  it  considerably  (1» 
•  to      layed  the  coininenceme&t  of  it.     When  Caasoi 

arrived  at  the  port  of  Lilybaeum  destined  for 
onbarkation,  the  ten  legions  intonded  for  Africa  weru 
)m  being  fully  assembled  there,  and  it  was  thu  experi- 
troops  that  were  fartliesi,  behind.  Hardly  however 
ix  legions,  of  which  five  were  newly  forraiid,  arrived 
and  Ihe  neccesary  war  vessels  and  trunsporlfi  come 

forward,  when  Caesar  put  to  aut  with  them  (35 

Dec  707  of  the  uncorrected,  about  8  Out.  of  the 
1,  calendar).  The  eni'iny's  (Icet,  which  on  account  of 
■evailing  equinoctial  galea  was  drawn  up  on  the  beach 
a  island  Aegimimis  in  from  of  tho  boy  of  Curthage, 
)t  oppose  the  passage  ;  but  tie  same  aturnis  scaLl«rtsb 
oet  of  C^sar  in  all  directions,  aiid,  when  ho  availud 
■If  of  the  opportunity  of  landing  not  6ir  from  Iladru* 
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sively  cavalry  and  archers,  and  Caesar  almost 
^jjS^."       nothing  but  infantry  of  the  lice,  the  legions  were 

quickly  surrounded  and  expoaed  to  the  niissilea 
of  the  enemy,  without  being  able  to  retaliate  or  to  attack 
with  success.  No  doubt  the  deploying  of  the  entire  linu 
relieved  once  more  the  flanks,  and  spirited  charges  saved  the 
bonour  of  their  arms ;  but  a  retreat  was  unavoidable,  and 
had  Ruspina  not  been  so  near,  the  Moorish  javelin  would 
perhaps  have  accomplished  the  same  result  hero  as  the  Par 
thian  bow  at  Carrhae. 

Caesar,  whom  this  day  had  fully  convinced  of  the  diffi 

culty  of  the  impending  war,  would  not  again  ex- 
■HitionBt       pose  his  soldiers  untried  and  discouraged  by  the 
'^""  new  mode  of  fighting  to  any  such  attack,  but 

■waited  the  arrival  of  bis  veteran  legions.  The  interval 
was  employed  in  providing  some  sort  of  compensation 
Bg^nst  the  crushing  superiority  of  the  enemy  in  the  weap- 
ons of  distant  warfare.  The  incorporation  of  the  suitable 
men  from  the  Beet  as  light  horsemen  or  archers  in  the  land 
Army  could  not  be  of  much  avail.  The  diversions  which 
Coeoar  procured  were  somewhat  more  effectual.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  into  arms  against  Juha  the  Gactulian 
pastoral  tribes  wandering  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  great 
Atlas  towards  the  Sahara ;  for  the  commotions  of  the  Ma- 
rian and  Sullan  period  had  reached  even  to  them,  and  their 
indignation  against  Pompeius,  who  had  at  that  time  mode 
them  subordinate  to  the  Numidian  kings  (lii.  415),  rendered 
them  from  the  onset  favourably  inclined  to  the  heir  of  the 
mighty  Marius  of  whose  Jugurthine  campaign  they  had  still 
a  lively  recollection.  The  Mauretanian  kings,  Bogud  in 
Tiugis  and  Bocchus  in  Jol,  were  Juba's  natural  rivals  and 
tci  a  certain  extent  long  since  in  alliance  with  Caesar.  Fur- 
ther, there  still  roamed  in  the  border-region  between  tho 
kingdoms  of  Juba  and  Bocchus  the  last  of  tho  Catillnarians, 
that  Publius  Sittins  of  Nucerla  (p.  209),  who  eighteen  y<sir8 
before  hud  become  converted  from  a  bankrupt  Italian  mer- 
chant into  a  Mauretaiian  leader  of  free  bands,  and  sinoo 
that  time  had  procured  for  himself  a  name  and  a  body  ot 
Vol.  IV.— 23 
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itnetB  amidst  the  Libyan  quarrels.  Bocchus  and  Slttiui 
led  fi'll  on  the  Numidinn  land,  and  occupied  the  import* 
town  of  Cirla ;  and  their  attack,  as  well  as  ihat  of  ihn 
itulians,  compelled  km;;  Juba  to  send  a  portion  of  Uj 
)ps  to  his  southern  and  nestcm  frontiers, 
Caesar's  situation,  however,  continued  sufficiently  uB- 
isant.  Ilia  army  was  crowded  together  within  a  space 
ilx  square  miles;  though  the  fleet  conveyed  corn,  tha 
It  of  forage  was  as  much  felt  ty  Caesar's  cavalry  as  by 
se  of  Pompeiua  before  Dyrrhachium.  The  light  iroopa 
he  enemy  remained  notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  of 
■sar  BO  immeasurably  superior  to  his,  that  it  aeemed 
lost  impossible  to  carry  aggressive  operations  into  the 
■TiQT  even  with  veterans.  If  Scipio  retired  and  aban- 
led  the  eiiaat  towns,  he  might  perhaps  achieve  a  victory 
!  those  which  the  vizier  of  Orodes  had  won  over  Crassus 
I  Juba  over  Curio,  and  he  coulct  st  le-ast  endlessly  pro- 
at  the  war.  The  simplest  consideration  suggested  this 
'en  Cato.  althouch  fiir  from  n  stmto 
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Bfil),  had  raised  this  exasperation  to  the  most  intense  h» 
tred.  The  African  towns  declared,  wherever  they  could 
venture  to  do  so,  for  Caesar ;  among  the  Gaetulians  and  tha 
Lib3'ans,  who  served  in  numbers  among  the  light  troops  and 
even  in  the  legions,  desertion  was  spreading.  But  Scipio 
with  all  the  ohstinaoy  characteristic  of  folly  persevered  Id 
his  plan,  marched  with  all  his  force  from  Utica  to  appear 
before  the  towns  of  Ruspina  and  Little  Leptia  occupied  by 
Caesar,  furnished  Hadrumetum  to  the  north  and  Thapsus  to 
the  Bouch  (on  the  promontory  R&s  ed  Dim&s)  with  strong 
garrisons,  and  in  concert  with  Juba,  who  likewise  appeared 
before  Ruspina  with  all  his  troops  not  required  by  the  d» 
fence  of  the  frontier,  offered  battle  repeatedly  to  thff  enemy. 
But  Caesar  was  resolved  to  wait  for  his  veteran  legiona. 
Aa  these  one  after  another  arrived  and  appeared  on  the 
scene  of  strife,  Scipio  and  Juba  lost  the  desire  to  risk  a 
pitched  battle,  and  Caesar  had  no  means  of  compelling  them 
to  fight  owing  to  their  extraordinary  superiority  in  light 
cavalry.  Nearly  two  months  passed  away  in  marches  and 
skirmishes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruspina  and  Thapsus, 
which  chiefly  had  relation  to  the  finding  out  of  the  concealed 
store-pits  (silos)  common  in  the  country,  and  to  the  exten- 
sion of  posts.  Caesar,  compelled  by  the  enemy's  horsemen 
to  keep  aa  muth  as  possible  to  the  heights  or  to  cover  hia 
flanks  by  entrenched  lines,  yet  accustomed  hia  soldiers  gradu- 
ally during  this  laborious  and  apparently  endless  warfare  to 
the  foreign  mode  of  fighting.  Friend  and  foe  hardly  recog- 
nized the  rapid  general  in  the  cautious  master  of  fence  who 
trained  his  men  carefully  and  not  unfrequently  in  person ; 
and  they  became  almost  puzzled  by  the  mast«rly  skill  which 
displayed  itself  as  conspicuously  in  delay  as  in  promptitude 
i»f  action. 

At  lodi'.  Cnesnr,  after  being  joined  by  his  last  reinforce 

inenta,  made  a  lateral  movement  towards  Thap- 
5jSli        SIS.     Scipio  had,  as  we  have  said,  stmngly  gar 

risoned  this  town,  and  thereby  committed  the 
blunder  of  presenting  to  his  opponent  an  object  of  attack 
eMy  to  be  seised ;  to  this  first  error  he  soon  added  the 


oaA  still  less  excusable  blunder  of  now  for  th<?  rescue  of 
tpsus  giving  the  battle,  which  Ceesar  had  wished  uai 
pio  had  hitherto  rightly  rerused,  on  ground  which  placed 

derision  in  the  hnnds  of  the  infantry  of  the  line.  Iniiruy 
tely  along  the  shore,  opposite  to  Caesar's  camp,  the 
ions  of  S(.'ipio  and  Juba  appeared,  the  fore  ranks  ready 

lighting,  the  hinder  ranks  occupied  in  tbrming  an  en 
tiched  camp ;  at  the  sanne  time  the  garrison  of  Thapsus 
■pared  for  a  sally.  Caesar's  camp-guard  sufficed  to  r^ 
se  the  latter.  His  leg ion.\  accustomed  to  war,  atreodj 
ming  a  correct  estiniate  of  the  enemy  from  the  want  of 
icision  in  their  mode  of  array  and  their  ill-closed  rank^ 
ile  the  entrenching  was  still  going  forward  on  that  side^ 
I  before  even  the  general  gave  the  slgno],  compelled  • 
mpeter  to  sound  for  the  attack,  and  advanced  along  the 
ole  line  headed  by  Caesar  himself,  who,  when  he  saw  his 
n  advance  without  waiting  fur  his  orders,  galloped  forward 
lead  them  against  the  etiemy.     The  right  wing,  in  ad- 
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uot  wholly  without  cause,  the  reason  of  this  state  of  things 
ID  the  unseaaonahle  clemency  of  Caesar.  He  had  sworn  ta 
retrieve  the  general's  neglect,  and  remained  deaf  to  th« 
entreaties  of  his  disarmed  fellow-citizens  as  well  as  to  tb* 
commands  of  Caesar  and  the  superior  officers.  The  lIAj 
thousand  i»>rpBea  that  covered  the  battle-field  of  Thapaui^ 
among  whom  were  several  Caesarian  oflicera  known  aa 
secret  opponents  of  the  new  monarcQy,  and  therefore  kilted 
on  this  occasion  by  their  own  men,  showed  how  the  soldiei 
procures  for  himself  repose.     The  victorious  army  on  the 

other  hand  numbered  no  more  than  fifty  dead  (4 

April  708). 
There  was  as  little  a  coutinuancse  of  the  stru^Ie  in  Africi 

after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  as  there  had  been  • 
^}{^|°  year  and  a  half  before  in  the  East  after  the  defeat 

of  Pharsalus.  Cato  as  commandant  of  Utic* 
convoked  the  senate,  set  forth  how  the  means  of  defence 
stood,  and  submitted  it  to  the  decision  of  those  assembled 
whether  they  would  yield  or  deftnd  themselves  to  the  laat 
man — only  adjuring  them  to  resolve  and  to  act  not  each  one 
for  himself,  but  all  in  unison.  The  more  courageous  view 
found  several  supporters ;  it  was  proposed  to  manumit  on 
behalf  of  the  state  the  slaves  capable  of  arms,  which  however 
Cato  rejected  as  an  illegal  interference  with  private  properly, 
and  suggested  in  its  stead  a  patriotJc  appeal  to  the  slav» 
owners.  But  soon  this  fit  of  reeolutjon  in  an  assembly 
oonsisting  in  great  part  of  African  merchants  passed  off,  and 
they  agreed  to  capitulate.  Thereupon  when  Faustus  Sulla, 
son  of  the  regent,  and  Ludus  Afranius  arrived  in  Utica  with 
a  strong  division  of  cavalry  from  the  field  of  battle,  Cato 
still  made  an  attempt  to  hold  the  town  through  them ;  Vut 
he  indignantly  rejected  their  demand  to  let  them  first  of  all 
put  to  death  the  untrustworthy  citizens  of  Utica  en  matse, 
and  chose  to  let  the  last  stronglicld  of  the  republicans  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  monarch  without  resistance  rather  than 
to  profane  the  last  moments  of  the  republic  by  such  ■ 

massacre.     After  he  had — partly  by  bis  author- 

ily,  partly  by  liberal  largesses — checked  so  b» 
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could  the  fury  cf  the  soldiery  againsl  the  uofortunatt 
is;  al^r  he  had  with  tuuuhiog  solioitudu  furnished  lo 
who  preferred  not  to  trust  theniaelves  to  Caeaar'a 
'  the  means  foi  flijihl,  and  to  those  who  wished  ta 
a  the  opportur.ity  of  capitulating  lUider  the  must 
ble  conditiuns,  so  fiir  as  liid  ability  reached;  and  after 
I  thoroughly  satisfied  himseif  that  he  could  render  to 
e  any  further  aid,  be  held  himself  released  {torn  his 
and,  retired  to  bis  bedchaaiber,  and  plunged  his  sword 

r  the  other  fugitive  leaders  only  a  few  escaped.  The 
j^jj  cavuli-y  that  fled  from  Thflpsus  encountered  tha 
<^  bands  of  Sittius,  and  were  cut  down  or  captured 
by  them ;  their  leaders  Afranius  and  Faustua 
were  delivered  up  to  Caesar,  and,  when  the 
did  not  order  their  immediate  execution,  they  were 
n  a  tumult  by  his  veterans.  The  commander-iD-chief 
lus  Scipio  with  the  fleet  of  the  defeated  party  fell  ioto 
owcr  of  the  cruisers  of  Sittiua  and,  when  they  were 
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haod  of  the  king;  tbe  latter  thereupon  caused  himself  to  b« 
■tabbed  by  one  of  his  stavea.  Tbe  few  men  of  emiuenoa 
that  escaped,  such  as  Labienus  and  Sextiia  Fon:ipciua,  fol 
lowed  the  elder  brother  of  the  latter  to  Spain  and  sought^ 
like  Sertorius  formerly,  the  laat  refuge  of  robbers  and 
pirates  in  tbe  waters  and  tbe  mountuns  of  that  still  half 
independent  land. 

Without  resistance  Caesar  regulated  the  affairs  of  Africa. 

As  Curio  bad  already  proposed,  tbe  kingdom  of 
^^^^      Massinissa  was  broken  up.     The  most  eastern 

portion  or  region  of  Sitifis  was  united  with  tbs 
kingdom  of  Boccbus  king  of  East  Mauretania  (iii.  198),  and 
the  faithful  king  Bogud  of  Tingis  was  rewarded  with  con- 
siderable giflfi.  Cirla  (Constnntine)  and  the  surrounding 
district,  hitherto  possessed  under  the  supremacy  of  Juba  by 
the  prince  Massinissa  and  his  son  Arablon,  were  conferred 
en  the  eondoltiere  Fuhlius  Sittius  that  he  might  settle  his 
half^Boman  bands  there ;  *  but  at  the  same  time  this  district, 
as  well  as  by  far  the  largest  and  most  fertile  portion  of  the 
late  Numidian  kingdom,  were  united  as  "New  Africa" 
with  tbe  older  province  of  Africa,  and  tbe  defence  of  th« 
country  along  tbe  coast  against  the  roving  tribes  of  the 
desert,  which  the  republic  had  entrusted  to  a  client-king, 
was  imposed  by  the  new  monarch  on  the  empire  itself. 

The  struggle,  which  Pompeius  and  tbe  republicans  had 
TkB  Yirtori  undertaken  against  tbe  monarchy  of  Caesar,  thus 
ofmon-  terminated,  after  having  lasted  for  four  years, 

in  the  complete  victory  of  the  new  monarch. 
No  doubt  tbe  monarchy  waa  not  established  for  the  first 
time  on  the  battle-fields  of  Pharsalus  and  Thapsus;  it  might 
already  be  dated  from  the  moment  when  Piimpeius  and 
Cfteaar  In  league  had  established  tbelr  joint  rule  and  ovtir 
tlirown  the  previous  aristocratic  constitution.     Yet  it  wsk 

*  Thalnscriptlotiaorthe  region  refeired  to  pTewrreDnrneroustrscef 
•f  (hit  colonization.  Tbe  name  of  the  Sitiji  Is  (here  nmuaally  Trequent; 
the  Africin  tavnsbip  Mile;  bears  at  Boman  the  nune  eolonia  Samtnnt 
(Kenter,  Imer,  12M,  SS2t,  8824),  erideDtlj  fnsn  tbe  KnceritD  rirtr 
god  Bamu  (Sueton.  Skti.  4). 
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tbosa  'haptisma  of  Ijlood  of  the  ninth  Aiigait  70G  aild 
lixth  April  708  that  set  aside  the  joint  rule  so  opptwiTd 
le  nature  of  absolute  dominion,  and  oonfL-rri'd  fixity  and 
lal  recognition  on  Ihe  new  monarchy.  Risings  of  pr»* 
t«ndera  and  republican  oonspiraciiia  might  eiisiie 
and  pro  volte  new  commotions,  perhaps  even 
revolutions  and  restorations;  but  the  oontiiiuity  of  thfl 
republic  that  had  been  uninterrupted  for  five  hundred 
a  wiia  broken  tlirough,  and  monarchy  was  eslnblished 
ughout  the  range  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  le^iti- 
f  of  accomplished  fact. 

Che  constitutional  struggle  was  at  an  end ;  nnd  that  it 
odof  ""^^  *"'  ""^  proclaimed  liy  Marcus  Cat"  when 
he  ft'll  on  his  sword  at  Ulica.  For  many  years 
he  had  been  the  foremost  man  in  the  atnigple 
10  Itgitimate  republic  j^ainsl  its  oppressors;  lie  had 
inued  it,  long  af^er  he  had  ceased  to  cherish  any  hope 
ctory.     But  now  the  struggle  itself  had  becoma  imp09> 


^ 
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just  because  Don  Quixote  ia  a  fuol  that  he  is  a  tragic  figura. 
It  is  an  affecting  fact,  that  on  that  world-stage,  on  which  bo 
many  great  and  wise  men  had  moved  and  acted,  the  fool 
was  destined  to  give  the  epilogue.  He  too  died  not  in  vain, 
tt  was  a  fearfully  striking  protest  of  the  republic  against  Um 
monarchy,  that  the  last  republican  went  as  the  first  monaroh 
Kime — a  protest  which  tore  asunder  like  gossamer  all  that 
soK^led  constitutional  character  with  whieh  Caesar  invested 
his  monarchy,  and  exposed  in  all  its  hypocritical  f;dsehood 
the  shibboleth  of  the  reconciliation  of  all  parties,  under  tha 
aegis  of  whiuh  despotism  grew  up.  The  unrelenting  warfare 
which  t^e  ghost  of  the  legitimate  republic  vaged  for  centu> 
ries,  from  Cassius  and  Brutus  down  to  Thraaea  and  Tacitui^ 
nay  even  far  later,  against  the  Caesarian  monarchy — a  wa^ 
fare  of  plots  and  of  literature — was  the  legacy  which  the 
dying  Cato  bequeathed  to  hia  enemies.  This  republioan 
oppontion  borrowed  from  Cato  its  whole  attitude — stately, 
transcendental  in  its  rhetoric,  pretentiously  rigid,  hopeless, 
and  faithful  to  death ;  and  accordingly  it  began  even  imme- 
diately after  his  death  to  revere  as  a  saint  the  man  who  in 
his  lifetime  was  not  uufrequently  its  laughingstock  and  its 
scandal.  But  the  greatest  of  these  marks  of  respect  was  the 
involuntary  homage  which  Caesar  rendered  to  him,  when  he 
made  an  exception  to  the  contemptuous  clemency  with 
which  be  was  wont  to  treat  his  opponents,  Pompeians  as 
veil  as  republicans,  in  the  case  of  Cato  alone,  and  pursued 
him  even  beyond  the  grave  with  that  energetic  hatred  which 
practical  statesmen  are  wont  to  feel  towards  antagonists 
who  oppose  them  from  an  ideal  point  of  view  equally 
dangerous  and  impraoticable. 
Vol.  IV.— 2S* 
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[R  now  monarch  of  Rome,  tho  first  ruler  of  the  fflicU 

dfimain  of  HoniftncH Hellenic  civi Illation,  G»iui 

'        Julius  Caesaj',  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year  (bom 

12  July  652!)  when  the  battle  of  Thapsua,  iha 

last  link  in  a  long  chain  of  momentous  victories, 

the  tiecisioQ  of  the  future  of  the  world  in  his  hands 

lien  have  had  their  elastieity  so  thoi'oughly  put  to  the 

as  Caesar — the  sole  creative  geniu 4  produced  by  Borne, 

e  last  produced  by  tlie  ancieul  world,  whieli  accord* 

moved  on  in  the  track  that  ht  marked  out  for  it  until 

I  hud  fiL't.     Soruno'  from  one  uf  the  oldest  noble  Jjuui- 
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ing  Um&  were  perfurined  by  night — a  thorough  contrast  to 
the  procession-like  slowness  with  which  Pompeius  moved 
from  one  place  to  another — was  the  astonishment  of  his  co» 
temporaries  ancl  not  the  least  among  the  causes  of  his  euccesi. 
The  mind  was  like  the  body.  Hb  remarkable  power  of 
iotuition  revealed  itself  in  the  precision  and  practicability 
of  all  his  arrangements,  even  where  he  gave  orders  without 
having  seen  with  his  own  eyes.  His  memory  was  matchless, 
and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  carry  on  several  occupations 
eiiuuItaneouHly  with  equal  self-possession.  Although  a 
gentleman,  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  monarch,  he  had  still  t 
heart.  So  long  as  he  lived,  he  cherished  the  purest  venera- 
tion for  his  worthy  mother  Aurelia  (his  father  having  died 
early);  to  bis  wives  aud  above  all  to  his  daughter  Julia  he 
devoted  an  honourable  affection,  which  was  not  without 
reflex  influence  even  on  political  affiurs.  With  the  ablest 
and  most  excellent  men  of  bis  time,  of  high  and  of  humble 
rank,  he  maintained  noble  relations  of  mutual  fidelity,  with 
each  after  his  kind.  As  he  himself  never  abandoned  any  of 
his  partisans  after  the  pusillanimous  and  unfeeling  manner 
of  Pompous,  but  adhered  to  bis  friends — and  that  not  merely 
from  calculation — through  good  and  bad  times  without  waver- 
ing, several  of  these,  such  as  Aulus  Hirtius  and  Gaius  Matiua, 
gave,  even  afler  his  death,  noble  testimonies  of  their  attach- 
mcnt  to  him. 

If  in  a  nature  so  harmoniously  organized  there  is  any 
one  trait  to  be  singled  out,  as  characteristic,  it  is  tiiis — that 
he  stood  aloof  from  all  ideology  and  everything  lancinil 
As  a  matter  of  course  Caesar  was  a  man  of  passion,  for  with- 
out passion  there  is  no  genius ;  but  his  passion  was  uovco- 
itroiiger  than  he  could  control.  He  had  had  his  season  of 
youth,  and  song,  iof  e,  and  wine  had  taken  juj  ous  possession 
of  his  mind;  but  with  him  they  did  not  penetrate  '.d  the 
inmost  core  of  his  nature.  Literature  occupied  him  long 
and  earnestly ;  but,  while  Alexander  could  not  sleep  for 
thinking  of  the  Homeric  Achilles,  Caesar  in  his  sleepless 
hours  mused  on  the  inflections  of  the  Latin  nouns  and  verbs. 
H«  made  verses,  as  everybody  then  did,  hut  they  were  weakf 
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6  other  hftnd  he  was  interested  in  suhjecte  of  iistronomy 
Btunil  science.  While  wine  vas  luid  contiLiied  to  bt 
AU^xander  the  destroyer  of  care,  the  temperato  Romni), 
the  revels  of  his  youth  were  oyer,  avoided  it  entirely. 
lid  him,  ns  around  nil  those  whom  t^ie  full  lustre  of 
in's  love  hiis  duzzled  in  youth,  fainter  gleams  of  it  ctm- 
1  iinperishably  to  linger;  even  in  later  years  he  haii 
ve-adventurea  and  sucppsses  with  women,  and  b6  ri> 
I  a  certain  foppishness  in  hjs  outward  appenrnnoo,  or, 
!ak  more  correctly,  a  pleasing  conscioiisneas  of  his  own 
f  beauty.  He  cftrefiilly  covered  the  baldness  which 
enly  felt  with  the  laurel  ehaplet  that  be  wore  in  public 

later  years,  and  he  would  doubtless  have  siirn-ndcTod 
of  his  victories,  if  he  couid  thereby  have  brovijiht  back 
luthful  locks.  But,  however  much  even  whpfl  monarch 
joyed  the  society  of  women,  he  only  amused  biinsolf 
them,  and  allowed  thorn  no  manner  of  influence  over 

oven  his  miich-censiired  relation  to  queen  Cleopatra 
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•elf  illusions  regarding  the  power  of  (ate  and  the  ability  of 
man  ;  in  his  case  the  friendly  veil  wls  lifted  up,  which  con* 
oeals  from  man  the  inadequacy  of  hia  working.  Howevei 
prudently  he  planned  and  contemplated  all  possibilities,  the 
feeling  was  never  absent  from  his  heart  that  in  all  things 
fortune,  that  is  to  say  accident,  must  bestow  success;  and 
with  this  may  be  connected  the  circumstance  that  he  bo 
often  played  a  desperate  game  with  destiny,  and  in  pnrticular 
again  and  again  hazarded  hia  person  with  daring  indifTerenoe. 
As  indeed  occasionally  men  of  predominant  sagacity  betake 
themselves  to  a  pure  game  of  hazard,  so  there  was  in  Caesar'i 
rationalism  a  point  at  which  it  came  in  some  measure  into 
contact  with  mysticism. 

Gifts  such  as  these  could  not  iail  to  produce  a  state*- 
man.  From  early  youth,  accordingly,  Caesar 
was  a  statesman  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
t^rm,  and  his  aim  was  the  highest  which  man 
is  allowed  to  propose  to  himself — the  political,  military, 
intellectual,  and  moral  regeneration  of  his  own  deeply  de> 
cayed  nation,  and  of  the  still  more  deeply  decayed  Hellenio 
nation  intimately  alcin  to  his  own.  The  hard  school  of 
thirty  years'  experience  changed  his  views  as  to  the  means 
by  which  this  aim  was  to  be  reached  ;  his  aim  itself  re- 
miuned  the  same  in  the  times  of  his  hopeless  humiliation 
and  of  his  unlimited  plenitude  of  power,  in  the  times  when 
as  demagogue  and  conspirator  he  stole  towards  it  by  patlia 
of  darliness,  and  in  those  when,  as  joint  possessor  of  the 
supreme  power  and  then  as  monarch,  he  worked  at  his  task 
in  the  full  light  of  day  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  All 
the  measures  of  a  permanent  kind  tliat  proceeded  from  him 
at  the  most  various  times  assume  their  appropriate  places 
in  the  great  building-plan.  We  cannot  therefore  properly 
(peak  of  isolated  achievements  of  Caesar ;  he  did  nothing 
Isolated.  With  justice  men  commend  Caesar  the  orator 
for  hii  masculine  eloquence,  which,  scorning  all  the  arts  of 
the  advocate,  like  a  clear  flame  at  onoe  enlightened  and 
warmed.  With  justice  men  admire  in  Caesar  the  author 
the  inimitable  aimpl.city  of  the  oon~positiott,  liie  uniqm 
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y  and  beauty  of  the  language.  Wilb  justtou  the  gtem.^ 
nastara  of  war  of  all  times  have  praisol  Caesar  tbi 
ral,  who,  In  a  singiiLir  degree  disregarding  routine  ftiu] 
tion,  knew  always  liow  to  find  out  'he  mwle  of  war- 
by  which  ill  the  given  case  tlie  enemy  was  coiniutfittl 
which  wiis  consequently  in   the  given  ease  the  righ* 

who  with  the  certainty  of  divination  found  the  propei 
IS  for  every  eod  ;  who  oiler  defeat  stood  ready  for  bot- 
ke  William  of  Orange,  and  ended  the  campaign  invari- 
with  victory  ;  who  managed  that  element  of  warfare^ 
reatnr^nl  of  which  serves  to  distinguish  military  geniua 

ihe  mere  ordinary  ability  of  an  officer — the  rapid 
sment  of  masses — with  unsiirpaBsod  perfection,  aiid 
i  the  guarantee  of  victory  not  in  tJie  mossiveness  of 
brces  but  in  the  eeitiity  of  their  movements,  not  in 

preparation  but  in  rapid  and  bold  action  even  with 
?qiiate  means.  But  all  these  were  with  Caesar  mere 
idary  matters  ;  be  was  no  doubt  a  great  orator,  author, 
general,  but  he  became  each  of  these  merely  because 
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most  akin  to  Caeear.  £vea  in  bis  mode  ci  wir&ra  tlui 
^provioed  generalship  may  still  be  recognized ;  the  «uteiv 
priuos  nf  Napoleon  against  Egypt  and  agwnst  England  ds 
not  more  clearly  exhibit  the  artillery-lieutenant  who  had 
nsea  by  service  to  command  than  the  similar  enterpriaaa 
t'  Cbeaar  exhibit  the  demagogue  metamorphosed  into  a 
general.  A  regularly  tnuued  officer  would  hardly  have 
been  prepared,  through  political  oonsiderations  of  a  not 
altogether  Htriugent  nature,  to  set  aside  the  beet^ounded 
mQitary  scruples  in  the  wsy  in  which  Caesar  did  on  several 
occasions,  most  strikingly  in  the  case  of  bis  landing  in 
Epirus,  Several  of  his  acts  are  therefore  censurable  ia  a 
military  point  of  view ;  but  what  the  general  loses,  the 
stat4<snian  gains.  The  task  of  the  statesman  is  univerad 
in  its  nature  like  Caesar's  genius ;  if  he  undertook  things 
the  most  varied  and  most  remote  one  from  another,  they 
bad  all  without  exceptioa  a  bearing  on  the  one  great  object 
to  which  with  infinite  fidelity  and  consistency  he  devoted 
Himself;  and  oi  the  manifuid  aspects  and  d^.rections  of  hia 
great  aotjvity  he  never  preferred  one  to  another.  Although 
a  master  of  the  art  of  war,  he  yet  from  sCatesmanly  con- 
siderations did  his  utmost  to  avert  the  civil  strife  and, 
when  it  nevertheless  began,  to  keep  his  laurels  from  tha 
staiu  of  blood.  Although  the  founder  of  a  military  mon- 
archy, he  yet,  with  an  energy  unexampled  in  history,  al- 
lowed no  hierarchy  of  marshals  or  government  of  pra» 
toriaoa  to  come  into  existeuce.  If  he  had  a  preference  for 
any  one  form  of  services  rendered  to  the  state,  it  was  fi>r 
the  sciences  and  arts  of  peace  rather  than  for  :hose  of  war. 
The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  his  action  as  a 
■tateaman  was  its  perfect  harmony.  In  reality  all  the  ooo- 
ditions  for  this  most  dilBcult  of  all  human  liiactions  w«r» 
nnited  in  Caesar,  A  thorough  realist,  he  never  allowed  the 
images  of  the  past  ur  venerable  tradition  to  disturb  him ; 
with  him  nothing  was  of  value  in  politics  but  the  living 
present  and  the  law  of  renson,  just  as  in  grammar  he  set 
asidu  historical  and  antiquarian  researcli  and  recognized 
nothing  but  on  the  one  naud  thu  tiving  tuut  loguendi  and 
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the  same  tims  born  to  be  a  king ,  a  IComau  in  tht 
it  esaoiice  of  his  nature,  and  yet  culled  to  recttnciU 
iDibiue  iu  liimself  as  well  aa  in  the  outer  world  tlia 
n  and  thu  Ilulltjniij  types  of  culture — Caesar  was  the 
and  perteuC  man.  AoL'ordingly  we  miss  in  hitn  moro 
a  any  olher  libtorical  personago  what  are  called  char- 
itic  features,  wLiuh  are  in  reality  nothing  elsH  thai' 
iona  from  the  natural  course  of  human  development. 
in  Caesar  passes  for  such  at  the  firet  aupurfioial  ^lojica 
3Q  more  closely  observed,  seen  to  be  the  peculiarity 
the  individual,  but  of  the  epoch  of  culture  or  of  the 
;  his  youthful  adventures,  for  instanoe,  were  common 
I  with  all  his  more  gifted  contem^mraries  of  like  puai- 
lis  unpoetical  but  strongly  logical  tempera  intent  was 
mperament  of  Romans  in  general.  It  formed  part 
f  Ca^^sa^'s  full  humanity  that  he  was  in  the  highest 
:  influenced  by  tlie  conditions  of  time  and  place;  fiir 
is  no  abstract  humanity — the  living  man  cannot  but 
I  a  place  in  a  given  nationality  and  in  a  definito  tine 
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on  the  works  that  were  the  creation  of  this  great  nature. 
Theae  also,  it  is  true,  bear  the  stamp  of  the  time.  The  R» 
man  hero  himself  stood  by  the  side  of  his  youtiUiil  Greek 
predecessor  not  merely  as  an  equal,  but  as  a  superior ;  but 
the  world  had  meanwhile  become  old  and  Its  youthful  lu*' 
tre  bad  faded.  The  action  of  Caesar  was  no  longer,  tilu 
that  of  Alexander,  a  joyous  marching  onward  towards  % 
goal  indefinitely  remote ;  he  built  on,  and  out  of,  ruins,  and 
was  content  to  establish  himself  as  tolerably  and  as  securely 
as  possible  within  the  ample  but  yet  definite  bounds  onoa 
assigned  to  him.  With  reason  therefore  the  delioate  poetic 
tact  of  the  nations  has  not  troubled  itself  about  the  uopo 
etical  Roman,  and  has  invested  the  son  of  Philip  alone  with 
all  the  gulden  lustre  of  poetry,  with  all  the  rainbow  hues 
of  l^end.  But  with  equal  reason  the  political  life  of  Dfr 
tions  has  during  thousands  of  years  again  and  again  revert- 
ed to  the  lines  which  Caesar  drew ;  and  the  fact,  that  the 
peoples  to  whom  the  world  belongs  still  at  the  present  day 
designate  the  highest  of  their  monarchs  by  his  name,  con- 
veys a  warning  deeply  significant  and,  unhappily,  fraught 
with  shame. 

If  the  old,  in  every  respect  vicious,  state  of  things  waa 
to  be  successfully  got  rid  of  and  the  common- 
uidaorilu  wealth  was  to  be  renovated,  it  was  necessary 
''"^^  first  of  all  that  the  country  should  be  practio- 
ally  tranquillized  and  that  the  ground  should  be  cleared 
from  the  rubbish  with  which  since  the  recent  catastrophe 
it  was  everywhere  strewed.  In  this  work  Caeaar  set  out 
from  the  principle  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  hitherto  piib- 
sisting  parties  cr,  to  put  it  more  correctly — for  where  the 
antagonistic  principles  are  irreconcilablfi,  we  cannot  speak 
of  real  reconciliation — from  the  principle  that  the  arena,  on 
which  the  nobility  and  the  populace  had  hitherto  contended 
with  each  other,  was  to  he  abandoned  by  both  parties,  and 
that  both  were  to  meet  together  on  the  ground  »f  the  new 
monarchical  constitution.  First  of  all  tlierefore  all  the 
older  quarrels  of  the  republican  post  were  regarded  as  dons 
away  for  ever  and  irrevocably.     While  Caesar  gave  oiden 
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e  statues  of  Sulla  which  had  been  thrown  iluwu  hj 
lb  of  the  capital  on  the  news  of  the  bnttle  of  Phur 
hould  be  re-ereoted,  and  thus  recognized  llie  fact  th&l 
line  history  alone  to  alt  in  judgment  on  thiit  gre&t 
e  B(  the  same  tinae  cancelled  the  laat  remaining  cSroU 
la's  exceptional  lawa,  recalled  tram  exil«  those  wbc 
en  banished  in  the  times  of  the  Cinnan  and  Scrtoriiin 
■8,  and  restored  to  the  children  of  those  outlawed  by 
their  forfeited  privilege  (jf  eligibility  to  ofBee-  In 
inner  all  those  were  restored,  who  in  the  preliminary 
af  the  recent  catastrophe  had  lost  their  sciit  in  the 
or  their  civil  existence  through  sentenoe  of  the  ceii- 
r  political  process,  especially  through  the  impeach* 
mcnts  raised  on  the  basis  of  the  oxceplionsl 
laws  of  702.  Those  altme  who  hud  put  to  dcnlh 
>scribed  for  money  remained,  as  waa  reasonablei,  still 
attainder;  and  Milo,  the  most  during  eondottiere  of 
latorial  party,  was  excluded  from  the  general  pardon 
r  more  diUicult  than  the  settlement  of  thcBC  qiipa 
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been  able  to  ju»oiiipIish.  But  as  it  speedily  Isecame  plain 
that  Caesar  was  very  far  froai  intending  to  be  the  executor 
of  C'atllinfL,  and  ttiat  the  utmost  which  debtors  might  ez' 
pect  from  him  was  son^e  alleviations  of  payment  ard  midi- 
fications  of  procedure,  indignation  found  loud  veti'.  in  the 
inquiry,  For  whom  then  had  the  popular  party  cooquered. 
If  not  for  the  people  1  and  the  rabble  of  this  description, 
high  and  low,  out  of  pure  chagrin  at  the  miscarriage  of  their 
politico-economic  Saturnalia  began  first  to  coquet  with  the 
Pomp  elans,  and  then  even  during  Caesar's  absence  of  nearly 
two  years  from  Italy  (Jan,  706-autumn  707)  to 
instigate  there  a  second  civil  war  within  the  first. 
The  praetor  Marcus  Caelius  Rufus,  a  good  aristocrat  and 
bad  payer  of  debts,  of  some  talent  and  much 
OuUuuid  culture,  as  a  vehement  and  fluent  orator  hitherto 
in  the  senate  and  in  the  Forum  one  of  the  most 
■ealous  champions  for  Caesar,  proposed  to  the  people^ 
without  being  instructed  from  any  higher  quarter  to  do  so 
—a  law  which  granted  to  debtors  a  respite  of  six  years 
free  of  interest,  and  then,  when  he  was  opposed  in  this  step, 
proposed  a  second  law  which  even  cancelled  all  claims  from 
loans  and  current  house  rents;  whereupon  the  Caesarian 
Benat«  deposed  him  from  his  office.  It  was  just  on  the  eve 
of  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  and  the  balance  in  the  great 
contest  seemed  to  incline  to  the  side  of  the  Fompelans ; 
Bufus  entered  into  communication  with  the  old  senatorian 
hand-leader  Milo,  and  the  two  contrived  a  counter-revolu- 
tion, which  inscribed  on  its  banner  partly  the  republican 
constitution,  partly  the  cancelling  of  creditors'  clainis  and 
the  manumission  of  slaves.  Milo  left  his  place  of  e^ile 
Massilia,  .ind  called  the  Pompeinns  and  the  slave>herdsmen 
to  arms  in  the  region  of  Thurii ;  Rufus  made  arrangements 
t-j  seize  the  town  of  Capua  by  armed  slaves.  But  the  Int^ 
ler  plan  was  detected  before  its  execution  and  frustrated  by 
'he  Capuan  militia ;  Quintus  Pedius,  who  advanced  with  a 
egion  into  the  territory  of  Thurii,  scnttered  the  band  mak- 
ing havoc  there  ;  and  the  fall  of  the  t-  'o  leaden 
put  an  end  to  the  scandal  (706). 
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evertlielesa  there  was  found  in  the  following  j-«u 
(707)  a  second  fool,  the  trilmne  of  ihe  peoplu 
1^  Piililiiia  Dnlflbella,  who,  pqimlly  insolvent  but 
far  from  being  equally  gifted  wilh  his  prf^dpcc* 
itroduced  afresh  his  law  as  to  creditors'  claims  aod 
rents,  and  with  his  colle^ue  Lucius  Trcbellius  began 
it  point  once  more — it  was  the  last  time— the  doraa* 
war ;  there  were  serious  frays  between  the  armed 
on  both  sides  and  varions  street-riots,  till  the  oom- 
int  of  Italy  Marcus  Antonius  ordered  the  militsiry  to 
ire,  and  soon  afterwards  Caesar's  return  from  the 
completely  put  an  end  to  the  preposterous  proceed- 
Caesar  attributed  to  these  silly  attempta  to  revive 
ojecta  of  Catilina  so  little  importance,  that  he  toler- 
Dolnbella  in  Italy  and  indeed  aAer  some  time  even 
ed  him  again  into  favour.  Against  a  rabble  of  this 
vho  are  not  intent  on  any  political  qu'sition  at  all, 
ilely  on  a  war  against  property — as  agiunrt  gangs  of 
;ti — the  mere  existence   of  ft  strong  fwvernmoDt  ia 
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ways  with  respect,  and  caused  hit  statue  overthrawD  by  tbs 
people  to  l>o  r&«rected  at  the  senate-house,  when  the  lattev 
was  restored,  in  its  earlier  distinguished  place.  To  politL 
cal  prosecutions  after  the  victory  Caesar  assigned  the  IIa^■ 
rowest  possible  limits.  No  investigation  was  instituted  into 
the  various  communications  which  the  constitutional  par^ 
nnd  held  ^rith  nominal  Caeearians ;  Caesar  threw  the  pllei 
of  papers  found  in  the  enemy's  head-quarters  at  Pharsaloa 
and  Thapsua  into  the  lire  unread,  and  spared  himself  and 
the  country  from  political  processea  against  individuals  bu» 
pected  of  high  treason.  Further,  all  the  common  soldiers 
who  had  followed  their  Roman  or  provincial  officers  into 
the  contest  against  Caesar  came  off  with  impunity.  The 
sole  exception  made  was  in  the  case  of  those  Roman  bui^ 
gesses,  who  had  taken  service  in  the  army  of  the  Numidlan 
king  Juba  ;  their  property  was  confiscated  hy  way  of  pei^ 
alty  for  their  treason.  Even  to  the  officers  of  the  coi^ 
quered  party  Caesar  had  granted  unlimited  pardon  up  to 
the  close  of  the  Spanish  campaign  of  705  ;  but 
he  became  convinced  that  in  this  he  had  gone 
too  ftr,  and  that  the  removal  at  least  of  the  leaders  among 
them  was  inevitable.  The  rule  by  which  he  was  thenoe* 
forth  guided  was,  that  every  one  who  afl«r  the  capitulation 
of  Ilerda  had  served  as  an  ofGcer  in  the  enemy's  army  or 
had  sat  in  the  opposition-senate,  if  he  survived  the  close  of 
the  struggle,  forfeited  his  property  and  his  political  rights, 
and  was  banished  from  Italy  for  life  ;  if  he  did  not  survive 
the  close  of  the  struggle,  his  property  at  least  fell  to  the 
state;  but  any  one  of  these,  who  had  formerly  accepted 
pardon  from  Caesar  and  was  once  more  found  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  in  that  case  forfeited  his  life.  These  rules 
were  however  materially  modified  in  the  execution.  Ths 
sentence  of  death  was  actually  executed  only  agunst  a  very 
few  of  the  numerous  backsliders.  In  the  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  the  fallen  not  only  were  the  debts  attach- 
ing to  the  several  portions  of  the  estate  as  well  as  the  claims 
of  the  widows  for  their  dowries  paid  off,  as  was  reasonable, 
out  •  portion  of  the  patomal  estate  was  left  also  to  the 
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dren  of  the  dcceaseJ.     Lftstly  nut  a  fuw  of  those,  wba 

lonaei^uence  of  those  rules  were  liitble  to  punishment 
coufiscatiori  of  profHTty,  wore  at  once  pardoneti  en* 
ly  or  got  uH'  with  fin^^,  like  the.  African  capitalists  who 
e  impresaeii  as  lucioberB  of  the  aenutc  of  Utica.  And 
1  the  others  almosl  without  exception  got  their  freedom 
property  restored  to  ibim,  if  they  could  only  prevail 
Jieinstlves  to  petiliuu  Caesar  to  that  effect ;  on  severd 
'  decUaci!  to  do  so,  sueh  oa  the  ooQSuUr  Marcus  Maroel- 
pardon  was  even  uiuferretd  unasked,  anil  ultimately  in 
a  geueral  aumeaty  was  issued  for  all  who  were  alill  mi- 
lled. 

The  republican  oppoi^iiion  submitted  to  be  pardoned; 
but  it  WHS  nuir  recuDoiled.  DisconioDt  wilh  tha 
new  oriler  of  tilings  and  exasperation  against  the 
ODtod  ruler  were  general.  For  open  political  resistanoe 
e  was  iudaed  no  fartlier  opportunity — it  was  hardly 
th  tukicg  icito  account,  that  somo  oppositioual  tribunes 
n  of  thi!  question  of  title  acquired  for  themselves 
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unii'  bad  the  worst  of  it.  NoooursereniwnedbuttooTerawc 
the  authors;  on  which  account  men  well  known  and  danger* 
Dus  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  such  as  Publius  Nigidiiu 
FiguluB  and  Aulua  Caecina,  bad  moi-e  difficulty  in  obtaining 
permission  to  return  to  Italy  than  other  exiles,  while  the 
Oppositional  writers  tolerated  in  Italy  were  subjected  to  a 
practical  censorship,  the  restraints  of  which  were  all  the 
more  annoying  that  the  meaaure  of  punishment  to  be  dreaded 
was  utterly  arbitrary.*  The  undet^round  machinations  of 
the  overthrown  partiea  against  the  new  monarchy  will  be 
more  fitly  set  forth  in  another  connection.  Here  it  is  su^ 
ficient  to  say  that  risings  of  pretendere  as  well  as  of  republi* 
cans  were  incessantly  brewing  throughout  the  Roman  empire ; 
that  the  ilamee  of  civil  war  kindled  now  by  the  Pumpeiana, 
now  by  the  republicans,  again  burst  forth  brightly  at  various 
places ;  and  that  in  the  capital  there  was  perpetual  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  monarch.  But  Caesar  could  not  be 
induced  by  these  plots  even  to  surround  himself  permanently 
with  a  body-guard,  and  usually  cont«nted  himself  with 
making  known  the  detected  conspiracies  by  public  placards. 
However  much  Caesar  was  wont  to  treat  all  things  re- 

lating  to  his  personal  safety  wit^  daring  indiffer- 
CMw'i^  ence,  he  could  not  posaibly  conceal  from  himself 
Jjjjjj^        the  very  aerious  danger  with  which  this  mass  of 

malcontents  threatened  not  merely  himself  but 
also  his  creations.  If  nevertheless,  disregarding  all  the 
warning  and  urgency  of  his  friends,  he  without  deluding 
himself  as  to  the  implacability  of  the  very  opponents  to 
whom  ho  showed  mercy,  persevered  with  marvellous  com- 
posure and  energy  in  the  course  of  pardoning  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  them,  he  did  so  neither  from  the  chivalrous 
magnanimity  of  a  proud,  nor  from  the  sentimental  clemency 
of  an  efieminate,  nature,  but  from  the  correct  atatesmanty 
consideration  that  vanquished  parties  are  disposed  of  more 
rapidly  and  with  less  public  injury  by  their  absorption 

*  Any  ona  wbo  deures  b>  comptre  tbs  old  and  otw  hardships  of 
BOtliorswill  find  opporiooitj' of  doing  Boin  tbclMtwof  CM«ina(Cicenik 
Ad  ram.  »i.  7). 
Vol.  IV.— 24 
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Id  the  sUtte  thun  by  any  attempt  to  extirpate  tl>em  b} 
criptioD  or  to  eject  tlieni  from  tho  conim  on  wealth  bj 
ahmcnt.  Cacaftr  coulii  not  for  his  high  objects  diBpoisse 
tliQ  constitutional  party  itself,  which  in  fuut  embraccil 
the  aristocracy  merely  hut  all  the  elements  of  a  free  and 
:>iial  spirit  among  the  ItallaaburgRsaes;  for  his  schemes, 
;h  contemplated  the  reniivalion  of  the  antiquated  Btal^ 
eeded  the  wliole  mass  of  talent,  culture,  beredUaiy  and 
acquired  distinction,  which  this  party  embraced  ;  and 
lis  sense  he  miiy  well  have  named  the  pardoning  of  his 
>ncnta  the  finest  reward  of  victory.  Accordingly  the 
t  prominent  chiL-fs  of  the  defeated  parties  were  indeed 
oved,  but  full  pardon  was  not  withheld  from  thnmenof 
second  and  third  rank  and  especially  of  the  youngci 
■ration;  they  were  not,  bow  ctct,  allowed  to  siillc  in 
ive  opposition,  but  were  by  more  or lessgenlle  pressure 
ced  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  new  administration, 
to  accept  honours  and  offices  from  it.  As  with  Henry 
Fourth  and  William  of  Orange,  so  with  Caesar  his  greut- 
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Thii  settlement  of  the  commonwealth  was  acceptable  to  nc 
party,  and  had  to  be  imposed  on  his  associates  no  less  than 
on  his  opponents.  Caesar's  own  position  was  now  in  a  cer 
tain  sense  more  imperilled  than  before  the  victory;  but 
what  he  lost,  the  state  gained.  By  annihilating  the  partial 
and  pot  simply  sparing  the  partisans  but  allowing  every  moa 
of  talent  or  even  merely  of  good  descent  to  attain  to  ofSioe 
irrespective  of  his  political  past,  he  gained  for  his  great 
building  all  the  working  power  extant  in  the  state ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  voluntary  or  compulsory  participation  of 
men  of  all  parties  in  the  same  work  led  the  nation  also  over 
imperceptibly  to  the  newly  prepared  ground.  The  fact  that 
this  reconciliation  of  the  parties  was  for  the  moment  only 
external  and  that  they  were  for  the  present  much  less  agreed 
in  adherence  to  the  new  state  of  things  than  in  hatred  against 
Caesar,  did  not  mislead  him ;  he  knew  well  that  antagonisnui 
lose  their  keenness  when  brought  into  such  outward  unioUi 
and  that  only  in  this  way  can  the  statesman  anticipate  the 
work  of  time,  which  alone  is  able  finally  to  heal  such  a 
strife  by  laying  the  old  generation  in  the  grave.  Still  less 
did  he  inquire  who  hated  him  or  meditated  his  assassination* 
Like  every  genuine  statesman  he  served  not  the  people  for 
reward — not  even  for  the  reward  of  their  love — ^but  sacri- 
ficed the  favour  of  his  contemporaries  for  the  blessing  of 
posterity,  and  above  all  for  the  permission  to  save  and  re- 
new his  nation. 

In  attempting  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  transition  was  efiected  from  the  old  to 
woriu'*  the  new  state  of  things,  we  must  first  of  all  roi 
collect  that  Caesar  came  not  to  begin,  but  to 
complete.  The  plan  of  a  new  polity  suited  to  the  times, 
long  ago  projected  by  Gains  Gracchus,  had  been  maintained 
by  his  adherents  and  successors  with  more  or  less  of  spirit 
and  success,  but  without  wavering,  Caesar,  from  the  outset 
and  as  it  were  by  hereditary  right  the  head  of  the  popular 
party,  had  for  thirty  years  borne  alofl  its  banner  without 
ever  changing  or  even  so  much  as  concealing  his  colours ;  he 
remained  democrat  even  when  monarch*     As  he  accepted 
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lOut  limitation,  aparT.  of  course  from  the  pri^poMorcuf 
nets  of  Cntilina  and  Cladius,  the  heritugu  uf  bia  purtj ; 
e  displayed  the  bitterest,  evea  personal,  hatred  to  the 
ocrauy  and  the  genuine  aristocmta ;  tiiid  as  he  reUiinnil 
langbd  the  essential  idca»  of  BomsD  democracy,  vis. 

iation  of  the  burdens  of  debtors,  transRiurino  colontzn- 
,  graduU  equalization  of  the  difierenOM  of  rights  among 
^losses  belonging  to  the  state,  etnnnoipation  of  the  ex»- 
'e  power  from  the  senate :  hia  monarchy  was  so  little  at 
inoe  with  democracy,  that  democrncy  on  tho  contrary 

attained  its  completion  and  tyilfilment  by  means  of  that 
archy.     For  his  monarchy  was  uot  the  Oriental  deapo 

of  divine  right,  but  a  monarchy  such  aa  Gaius  Gnuy 
wished  til  found,  such  aa  Pericles  and  Cromwell 
dfd — the  representation  of  the  nation  by  the  man  in 
m  it  putssupremcaudunliimtedconiidenoe.  The  ideas, 
ih  lay  at  the  foundation  of  Cawtar'a  work,  wero  so  far 
strictly  new ;  but  to  him  belongs  thoir  roatir^tjon,  which 
*  all  is  every  where  tho  mnin  iimtt«r ;  und  tu  hini  pertiuns 
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tn  the  Tboords  of  the  past,  and  collect  fi-on.  these  Uia 
symptoms  for  a  political  diagnobis  and  the  specifics  for  a 
prescription  j  it  is  instructive  only  bo  far  as  the  observation 
of  earlier  forms  of  culture  reveals  the  oiganic  conditiona  o:" 
civilizatiuD  generally — the  fundamental  forces  everywhera 
iilihc,  and  the  manner  of  their  combination  every^vbvi 
diffenint— and  leads  and  encourages  men,  not  to  uiireflecdtig 
imitation,  but  to  independent  reproduction,  iu  this  aeiiav 
the  history  of  Caesar  and  of  Roman  Imperialism,  with  all 
the  unsurpassed  greatneas  of  the  master- worker,  with  all  the 
historical  necessity  of  the  work,  is  in  truth  a  more  bitter 
censure  of  modem  autocracy  than  could  be  written  by  the 
hand  of  man.  According  to  the  same  law  of  nature  va 
virtue  of  which  the  smallest  organism  infinitely  surpasaas 
the  most  artistic  machine,  every  constitution  however  d» 
fective  vihich  gives  play  to  the  free  self-determination  of  ■ 
majority  of  citizens  infinitely  surpasses  the  most  brillians 
and  humane  absolutism  ;  fur  the  former  is  capable  of  develop- 
ment and  therefore  living,  the  latter  is  what  it  is  and  there* 
fore  dead.  This  law  of  nature  has  verified  iteelf  in  tb* 
Roman  absolute  military  monarchy  and  veriRed  itself  all 
the  more  completely,  that,  under  the  impulse  of  its  creator's 
genius  and  in  the  absence  of  all  material  estraneous  compU- 
cations,  that  monarchy  developed  itself  more  purely  and 
freely  than  any  similar  state.  From  Caesar's  time,  as  the 
sequel  will  show  and  Gibbon  has  shown  long  ago,  the 
Roman  system  had  only  an  external  coherence  and  received 
only  a  mechanical  extension,  while  internally  it  became  even 
with  him  utterly  withered  and  dead.  If  in  the  early  stage* 
of  the  autocracy  and  above  all  in  Caesar's  own  soul  (p,  S43) 
the  hopeful  dream  of  a  combination  of  free  popular  develojs 
inent  and  absolute  rule  was  still  cherished,  the  government 
of  the  highly^fted  emperors  of  the  Julian  house  soon  taught 
men  in  a  terrible  form  bow  far  it  was  possible  to  hold  fire 
and  water  in  the  same  vessel.  Caesar's  work  was  necessary 
and  salutary,  not  because  it  was  or  could  be  fraught  with 
blessing  in  itself,  but  because — with  the  national  organise 
tion  of  antiquity,  which  was  based  on  slavery  and  wa( 
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y  a  stranger  to  reputilioan-conslitutional  ropresenU 
and  in  presence  of  ihe  legitimate  civic  couslitution 
in  the  course  of  five  hunJred  years  had  ripened  iuto 
cliio  absulutlani — absolulii  military  monarchy  was  tlif 
tone  logically  necessary  and  the  least  of  evila.  Wher 
.be  slave-holding  aristocracy  ia  Virginia  and  the  Coro 
ihall  have  curried  matters  oa  Eu-  aa  llioir  congenen 
I  Sulliin  Home,  Caesurianism  will  there  too  bo  tegit- 
i  in  the  view  of  the  spirit  of  history ;  •  where  it  ap- 
under  other  conditions  of  dovelopuimt,  it  is  at  once  o 
turo  anil  a  usurpation.  But  history  will  not  8ubtnil 
"lail  tiie  tJ'iie  Caesar  of  his  due  honour,  because  her 
it  may  K'ad  simplicity  astray  in  ihu  presonee  of  bad 
rs,  and  may  give  to  roguery  ocoasion  for  lying  and 
Shu  too  iii  a,  Bible,  and  if  sho  cannot  any  more  than 
iblo  hinder  the  fool  from  mUnnderatandlng  and  tha 
from  quoting  her,  she  too  will  be  ahio  to  bear  with, 
>  requite,  them  bfjth. 

le  position  of  the  new  ehief  of  the  state  assumed,  formal- 
ly, a  singular  shape.     Caoaar  vaa  iuveated  with 
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fl'aa  the  office,  the  holding  of  which  iminediately  occasioned 
the  civil  war — afterwards  for  five,  finally  for  ton  years,  onoe 
also  without  colleague ;  moreover  not  with  the  tribunate  of 
the  people  indeed,  but  with  a  power  similar  to  the  tribun'h 
^  cian  in  706  for  life ;  then  with  the  first  place 

and  along  with  this  the  right  of  leading  the  vote, 
in  the  senate;  lastly  (708)  with  the  title  of  Im 
perator  for  life.  *  Caesar  did  not  need  to  have  the  supei-* 
vision  of  worship  now  entrusted  to  him,  as  he  already  held 
the  office  of  Pontifex  maxtmua  (p,  198)  ;  he  beca.'ne,  how 
ever,  a  member  of  the  second  great  priestly  college  of  the 
augurs.  To  this  motley  union  of  civil  and  priestly  offices 
there  was  added  a  yet  far  mure  motley  multitude  of  lawi 
and  decrees  of  the  senate,  which  committed  to  Caesar  the 
right  of  deciding  on  war  and  peace  without  consulting  the 
M-nate  or  the  people,  the  disposal  of  armies  and  treasures, 
the  nomination  of  the  provincial  governors,  a  binding  right 
of  proposal  aa  respected  a  portion  of  the  magisLmtea  ofthe 
city  of  Rome,  the  conducting  of  elections  in  the  centiiriato 
comitia,  the  right  of  nominating  patricians,  and  other  such 
extraordinary  prerogatives;  to  say  nothing  of  the  empty 
honours  and  decorations,  the  conferring  of  the  title  of 
"father  of  his  fatherland,"  the  designation  of  the  month  in 
which  he  was  bom  by  the  name  which  it  still  bears  of  Ju- 
lius, and  other  manifestations  of  the  foolish  tendency  towardi 

*  The  n&mc  mperalor  belonged  in  (he  repiiblicui  period  to  tbe  Tie- 
toriODi  general,  and  »u  accordlngi;  laid  uide  wUb  tbe  surrender  of 
tbe  military:  command.  Ctxnax  bore  it  at  first  as  guTcniot  of  Gaul 
in  tbe  usual  wbj  ;  but  tbe  rotentlon  of  tbe  title  after  the  terminatioD 
of  ilia  generalabip  and  the  celebration  of  his  triumpb  vas  ni>«.  So  Tm 
tliere  was  certiunlj  laid  in  this  the  ground  for  a  diatinciiun,  an  regards 
Ibu  title  of  imperodM",  between  the  permanent  title,  whicli  sas  subse- 
quenll;  prefixed  to  tbe  name,  and  that  irbicb  was  temporar;  and 
therefore  capable  of  repetition,  which  was  placed  afCi-r  the  name  ;  and 
we  Bud  abo  that  Caesar,  eTen  when  he  bad  been  callod  \x\  the  former 
sense  Imperator  ouce  for  all,  was  jet  after  the  gaining  of  Tictories  st> 
Inled  bj  kcclamation  on  the  battle-field  as  imptraXor;  he  neTer  bore 
the  title,  howeTer,  prefixed  to  liis  name,  but  ooasturitl;  called  himself 
sad  rnnde  others  call  turn  nmplf  Caaar  ia^tralor  (without  adding  an} 
)lgn  )f  repetition). 
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tly  tone,  which  ultjmntcly  passed  it  to  the  nUliiMl 
ion.  Eviilcntly  an  attempt  was  thus  iriado— app»- 
by  way  of  compromise  between  the  new  i-ourlly  d^ 
and  the  republican  aversion  to  Cttll  thn  immarohy  b) 
;ht  name — to  unalyze  the  nbaoluCe  aulhonty  of  (tn 
eh  into  its  individual  constituent  dements;  which  in 
las  us  superduous  as  it  waa  logically  niistnkfti,  for 
te  power  by  virtue  of  its  very  nature  withdraws  it- 
[im  all  apeeificalion.  That  Caesar  himself  lnt«ii<!l»d 
lufivcture  hia  new  kingly  power  out  of  this  bundle  of 
i  new  offices  and  extraordinary  oommiseiona,  is  a  eon* 
B  more  naive  than  ingenious.  Men  of  judgment  will 
^uire  any  proof,  either  that  Caesar  intended  to  (-tigraft 
Com  in  on  wealth  his  supreme  power,  not  merely  fiir  a 
its  or  oven  aa  a  personal  office  for  an  indefinite  [wrioil 
life  somewhat  like  Sulla's  regency,  but  as  an  essential 
rmnnent  organ — in  other  words,  as  hereditary  power 
bat  he  selected  for  the  new  institution  an  appropriate 
iiiple  designation;  for  if  it  is  apolitical  blunder  to 
names  without  substantial  moaoliut,  it  u  acareuly  a 
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but  soon  resigned  it  to  euburdinate  pereonagea.  The  dictato^ 
jhip  was  practically  the  must  prominent  in  point  of  &■» 
qucncy  and  definiteness  ainniig  Caesar's  many  offices,  «\V 
dcntly  b<}CAUse  Caesar  employed  it  in  the  BigniAi-ance  whi^ 
it  had  of  old  in  the  conHtitutional  machinery  ~  aa  an  extraor 
dinary  presidency  for  surmounting  extraordinnry  criso^ 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  far  from  rocommending  iteelf  m 
[he  expression  of  the  new  monarchy,  for  it  was  a  magistracy 
clothed  with  an  exceptional  and  unpopular  character;  and  It 
was  much  too  narrow  to  embrace  the  new  monarchy,  if 
Caesar  was  inveated — as  seems  to  have  been  the  case,  and  aa 
from  his  earlier  party  position  could  hardly  be  otherwise— 
not  with  the  anomalous  Sullaii,  but  with  (the  limit  of  time 
excepted)  the  ordinary  republican,  dictatorship. 

The  new  name  of  Imperator,  on  the  other  hand,  appeui 
in  every  respect  the  appropriate  formal  expre^ 
Li^nUr.  B'on.  for  ^^^  lew  monarchy  ;  just  because  it  ia 
new,  and  no  definite  outward  occasion  for  its  in 
troduction  is  apparent.  The  new  wine  might  not  be  put 
into  old  bottles ;  here  is  a  new  name  for  the  new  thing,  and 
that  name  most  pregnantly  sums  up  what  the  demucratie 
party  had  already  expressed  iu  the  Gabinian  law,  only  with 
leas  precision,  as  the  function  of  its  chief — the  concentration 
of  official  power  {imperium)  in  the  hands  of  a  popular  chief 
independent  of  the  senate.  We  lind  on  Caesar's  coins,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  last  period,  alongside  of  the  dictator- 
ship  the  title  of  Imperator  prevailing,  and  in  Caesar's  law 
as  to  political  crimes  the  monarch  seems  to  have  been  de>' 
ignated  by  this  name;  and,  what  is  quite  decisive,  the 
authority  of  Imperator  was  given  to  Caesar  not  merely  f<^ 
his  own  person,  but  also  for  his  bodily  or  adopted  descend 
ants.  Accordingly  the  following  times,  though  not  imnift 
diately,  connected  the  monarchy  with  the  title  of  Imperator. 
To  lend  to  this  new  oDice  at  once  a  democratic  and  a  reli- 
gious sanction,  Caesar  probably  intended  to  associate  with 
Lt  on  the  one  hand  the  tribunician  power,  on  the  other  the 
supreme  pontificate,  as  heirlooms,  altho'Jgh  it  is  only  in  th< 
sase  of  the  supreme  priesthood  that  we  have  express  \vsA 
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0  his  having  ma^e  it  hcrtiditary.  In  pglct  of  state- 
new  oflicc  of  Iniperiitur  wus  biuixl  on  the  position 
the  consuls  or  proconsula  oocupi^  ouiHlde.  of  tbs 
an,  so  that  not  inen-ly  the  Tftilititry  command,  but 
>renie  judicial  and  consequently  also  the  adniiuUtra- 
wer,  were  included  in  it*  The  Impcnitor  stood  to 
sLil  in  a  certain  measure  as  the  latter  Btoiid  U>  the 
;  iiiasmncli  as  their  authority  was  similar  in  kind,  bnl 
of  oollisioLi,  as  the  praetor  gave  way  to  the  consul, 

e  «ii]elj  aprekd  opinicD,  which  teaa  lo  the  iinp«ri*1  office  <A 
tt»iieBsi!DtiBi[j  tniliinrj'  poiror.  oamel;,  the  digiiiiy  of  §ecieral 
nipirc  tenable  for  life,  is  eotircij  eiroaeoiiE,  ind  Ss  not  mu- 
ilbcr  bj  the  signiQcstian  of  the  word  or  bf  Che  Titw  Uhvu  Lj 
lulhoriliea,  Jrnprriian  is  ti'B  power  of  commin^,  iiBprratar  it 
eeior  of  tbit  power ;  in  lh«fle  worila  as  io  the  correcpondlDg 
erme  Kp^Tsi,  ainoKpintij)  so  little  iB  then  implied  a  B)i«iiifi9 
reference,  tliut  it  ia  on  ibe  coutmr}'  the  nrj  charaiilerislU:  f>f 
lan  ufficiut  ]ion-cr,  nherc  it  appears  purdy  and  complL'tcI}',  to 
Hat  and  process — that  is,  llie  mililaTj  and  the  oiril  powsr  or 
d — as  one  iu-^fparable  wliolc  Dio  Mjequite  DOrreoll)' (liii.  IT  i 
IliL  44 ;  lii.  41)  that  the  unme  Imperalor  wi«  ummed  b;  tb« 
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so  the  consul  gave  way  to  the  Imperator ;  which  was  alsc 
distinctly  marked  externally  hy  the  elevated  imperial  chair 
placed  between  the  two  official  seats  of  the  consifs.  The 
authority  of  the  Imperator  was  qualitatively  supericr  to  the 
consular-proconsular,  only  in  so  far  as  the  former  was  not 
limited  as  respected  time  or  space  but  was  held  for  1/fe  and 
heritable  and  operative  also  in  the  capital ;  as  the  Inipe- 
rator  could  not,  while  the  consul  could,  be  checked  by  col- 
leagues of  equal  power ;  and  as  all  the  restrictions  placed 
in  course  of  time  on  the  original  supreme  official  power — 
especially  the  obligation  to  give  place  to  \)\q  provocatio  and 
to  respect  the  advice  of  the  senate — did  not  apply  to  the 
Imperator. 

In  a  word,  this  new  office  of  Imperator  was  nothing  else 
tlian  the  primitive  regal  office  re-established ; 
Hshmmt  for  it  was  those  very  restrictions — as  respected 
of^reirai  ^j^^  temporal  and  local  limitation  of  power,  the 
collegiate  arrangement,  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  senate  or  the  community  that  was  necessary  in  certain 
cases — which  distinguished  the  consul  from  the  king  (i.  823 
et  seq,).  There  is  hardly  a  trait  of  the  new  monarchy  which 
was  not  found  in  the  old  :  the  union  of  the  supreme  military, 
judicial,  and  administrative  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
prince ;  a  religious  presidency  over  the  commonwealth ;  the 
right  of  issuing  ordinances  with  binding  power;  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  senate  to  a  council  of  state ;  the  revival  of  the 
patriciate  and  of  the  praefecture  of  the  city ;  the  peculiar 
quasi-hereditary  character,  for  the  constitution  of  Caesar, 
exactly  like  those  of  Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  allowed  the 
mona7'ch  to  nominate  his  successor  under  the  forms  of  adop- 
tion. But  still  more  striking  than  these  analogies  is  :he  in- 
ternal similarity  of  the  monarchy  of  Servius  Tullius  and  the 
monarchy  of  Caesar ;  if  those  old  kings  of  Rome  with  all 
their  plenitude  of  power  had  yet  been  sovereigns  of  a  free 
community  and  themselves  the  protectors  of  the  commons 
against  the  nobility,  Caesar  too  had  not  come  to  destroy 
liberty  but  to  fulfil  it,  and  primarily  to  break  the  in  tolerable 
yoke  of  the  aristocracy.    Nor  need  it  surprise  u\  that  Caesar, 
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g  but  a  political  antiquary,  went  back  nro  hiindprd 
)  find  the  model  fur  a  nt>w  stat« ;  for,  ageing  that  th« 
e  maglstr&cy  of  the  Roman  cumnionwealth  had  r» 
at  all  timeg  a  royalty  restricted  by  a  niimtwr  of 
laws,  the  idea  of  the  regal  oiTioe  itself  had  by  no 
t)ecoine  obBolel«.  At  very  various  periods  and  frtitn 
(TercDt  lides — in  the  republican  dictatorship,  in  the 
iral  power,  in  the  Sullan  rogeiioy — there  tiad  been 
iriiig  the  republic  a  practical  recurrence  to  it ;  indeed 
«rtain  logical  necessity,  whenever  an  exctqitional 
leenied  to  be  needed,  the  unlimited  imperium,  whldi 
nply  nothing  else  than  the  re^al  power,  camo  iniA 
contradistinction  to  the  usual  limited  imperium. 
tly,  outward  considerations  also  recommendi'd  ihia 
nc-B  to  the  former  royalty.  I^ankind  have  infinite 
y  in  reaciiing  new  creations,  and  tfaerefore  oli'.'riiih  tbo 
iveloped  forms  as  sacred  heirlooms.  Accordingly 
very  judiciously  connected  himself  with  ServiuM 
,  in  the  same  way  as  subsequently  Char1«mat;oe  oon> 
himself  with  Caesar,  and  Napoleon  attemplfid  at 
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iL  the  ooiiis ;  from  the  year  TIO  the  head  of  CaeMir 

appears  od  those  of  the  IComan  state. 

There  could  accordingly  be  no  complfunt  at  least  <m  tht 
score  that  Caesar  left  the  piiblic  in  the  dark  as  to  his  view 
of  his  position ;  as  distinctly  and  as  furtnaily  as  possit4e  ba 
came  forward  not  merely  as  monarch,  but  aa  very  itiii^  of 
Koine.  It  is  possible  even,  although  not  exactly  probable, 
and  at  any  rate  of  subordinate  importance,  that  he  had  it  in 
view  to  designate  his  official  power  not  with  the  new  nams 
of  Iniperator,  but  directly  with  the  old  one  of  king,*  Uvea 
in  his  lifetime  many  of  his  enemies  as  of  his  friends  were  o( 
opinion  that  lie  intended  to  have  himself  expressly  nomi- 
nated king  of  Rome;  several  indeed  of  his  most  vehement 
adherents  suggested  to  him  in  different  ways  and  at  diSerent 
times  that  he  should  aaaume  the  crown  ;  most  strikiDgly  of 
all,  Marcus  Antonius,  when  he  as  consul  offered  the  diadem 

to  Caesar  before  all  the  people  (15  Feb.  710). 

But  Caesar  rejected  these  proposals  without  ex> 

■  On  thiB  qiieaiioD  there  mij  be  diDerencc  oropinioa ;  the  bjpothesii 
howeTGr  that  it  vad  Ckcsnr'a  intention  to  rule  the  Romana  u  Impentor, 
the  non-Komans  aa  Rci,  must  be  Bimplj  diainlBsed.  It  k  bued  aoldj 
on  the  Btorj  Ibat  in  the  silting  of  the  Beualc  iu  which  Ciipwr  wM  USult- 
aaicd  a  Slbvlliae  uttei'Oiice  waa  brougbt  furnard  bj  one  of  the  priests  in 
charge  of  Ihe  oraclea,  Lucius  CotU,  to  the  effect  that  the  Parthiaua 
oould  onlj  be  vanquiahed  bj  a  "  king,"  and  in  coiieequence  of  this  ibe 
r«aolulioa  was  adopted  lo  commit  to  Caesar  regal  pcwer  over  the  Romnn 
prorinces.  This  etorj  was  certainlj  in  cirtulalion  inuEcdiaielj  after 
Caesar's  death.  But  not  onlj'  does  tt  nowhere  find  imj  sort  of  eien  in- 
direct coofirmation,  but  it  ia  e>en  eipresiW  pronourced  falsa  by  tha 
•on (em pure ry  Cicero  {Dt  Div.  iL  M,  119)  aod  reporteu  bf  Ibe  later  his- 
toriaDs,  eepeciail;  b;  t-untoniua  (79)  and  Dio  (illr.  IS)  merely  aa  a  ru- 
mtiur  which  they  are  far  from  n  iahing  to  guarnnlee ;  and  it  a  under 
(uch  circumstances  no  better  accredited  bv  the  fact  of  Plutarch  (Cat*. 
SO,  64;  Jlrui.  ]UJ  and  Appian  {B.  C.  ii.  110)  repeating  it  after  Uidr 
wont,  the  former  by  way  of  anecdote,  the  Utter  niethodioally.  But  iht 
ttnry  is  oat  merely  unattealed ;  it  is  bIko  intrinsically  imposnbkL  E*ea 
kaving  out  of  account  ihat  Caesar  bad  too  much  intellect  and  too  muoh 
political  tact  lo  decide  important  ciucstiuus  of  state  atler  the  oligarahii 
^hioD  by  a  elroke  of  the  omcle-machinery,  he  could  never  think  of 
Ibna  formally  and  legally  splitting  np  the  State  wbich  he  «isl  ed  10  i* 
*Ne  to  a  IbtcL 
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I  at  once.  If  he  at  tiie  same  lime  Ux>k  steps  agnina^ 
who  mode  use  of  these  incidents  to  stir  r^puklicaB 
tion,  it  by  no  meniis  follows  from  this  that  he  was  not 
lest  ivilh  his  rejection;  and  as  little  has  proof  hecD 
d  that  these  invitations  took  place  at  his  bidding,  with 
iw  of  preparing  the  miiliitude  tor  the  unnonted  Mp*c- 
f  the  Homan  diadem.    It.  may  hare  been  the  utioilled- 

II  of  vehement  adhersTits  alone  that  occasioned  thcM 
Its;  it  may  be  also,  that  Caesar  merely  permitlrd  or 
ii^'gestcd  the  scene  ^^  iih  Antimiuti,  in  order  to  put  an 
as  marked  a  manner  as  possible  to  the  inoonv<<riieiil 
by  a  dedinatui-e  made  before  the  eyes  of  the  botw 
and  inserted   by  supreme  rommaud   even   in    tiM 

ar  of  the  state.  The  probability  m  that  Caesar,  who 
inled  alike  the  value  of  a  oouvenlent  formal  designs 
id  the  antipathies  of  the  mullittidci  vrliicli  fasten  more 
names  thiui  on  the  essence  of  tilings,  vm  resolved  to 
the  name  of  king  as  minted  with  An  wicioiit  curse  and 
■e  familiar  lo  llie  llomans  of  his  time  when  applied  to 
ipots  of  the  East  than  to  their  own  Nunu  imd  BerviuSf 
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difficult  by  the  multitude  of  individuals  solidting  audieno^ 
that  Caesar  found  himself  compelled  in  many  cases  to  com 
municate  even  with  his  intimate  frier.ds  in  writing,  and  that 
persons  even  of  the  highest  rank  had  to  wait  for  hours  in  thi 
ante-chamber.  People  felt,  more  clearly  than  was  agreeable 
fco  Caesar  himself,  that  they  no  longer  approached  a  fellow- 
^  citizen.     There  arose  a  monarchical  aristooraoy. 

The  new  •' ' 

^triaian        which  was  in  a  remarkable  manner  at  once  new 
*  ^  and  old,  and  which  had  sprung  out  of  the  idea  of 

casting  into  the  shade  the  aristocracy  of  the  oligarchy  by 
that  of  royalty,  the  nobility  by  the  patriciate.  The  patriciaD 
body  still  subsisted,  although  without  essential  privilege! 
as  an  order,  in  the  character  of  a  close  aristocratic  guild 
(i.  387) ;  Jbut  as  it  could  receive  no  new  gentea  (i.  338)  it 
had  dwindled  away  more  and  more  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
and  in  the  time  of  Caesar  there  were  not  more  than  fifteen 
or  sixteen  patrician  gentes  still  in  existence.  Caesar,  himself 
sprung  from  one  of  them,  got  the  right  of  creating  new  pa» 
trician  gentes  conferred  on  the  Imperator  by  decree  of  the 
people,  and  so  established,  in  contrast  to  the  republican 
nobility,  the  new  aristocracy  of  the  patriciate,  which  most 
Happily  combined  all  the  requisites  of  a  monarchical  aristoo> 
racy — the  charm  of  antiquity,  entire  dependence  on  the  gov- 
emment,  and  total  insignificance.  On  all  sides  the  new 
sovereignty  revealed  itself. 

Under  a  monarch  thus  practically  unlimited  there  could 
hardly  be  room  for  a  constitution  at  all — still  less  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  hitherto  existing  commonwealth  based  on  the 
legal  co-operation  of  the  burgesses,  the  senate,  and  the  sev* 
eral  magistrates.  Caesar  fully  and  definitely  reverted  to 
the  tradition  of  the  regal  period ;  the  burgess-assembly  re* 
mained — what  it  had  already  been  in  that  period — by  th« 
side  of  and  with  the  king  the  supreme  and  ultimate 
pression  of  the  will  of  the  sovereign  peopW  the  senate  wj 
brought  back  to  its  original  destination  of  gwing  advice, 
the  ruler  when  he  requested  it ;  and  lastly  the  ruler  con 
centrated  in  his  person  anew  the  whole  magisterial  au 
thority,  so  that  there  existed  no  independent  st&teK>f!]oi8l  b| 
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9  any  mure  tlian  by  tlie  side  of  the  kings  of  tha  tor- 

egislutloii  the  democratic  mimurch  adhere')  to  th* 
!___  primitive  muxim  of  Romun  sUte-luw,  thai  tha 
community  of  the  people  io  couc«rt  with  the 
juvokliig  them  had  alone  tbe  power  of  orgoniutllj 
iDg  tlie  com  moil  wealth  ;  and  ho  had  his  constitiitiFe 
ents  regularly  stmctii»iied  by  decree  of  the  fwople. 
«  energy  and  the  authority  half-morai,  hulf-jiolitical, 
the  yea  or  nay  of  those  old  warrior^sseniljliee  had 
with  it,  could  not  indeed  be  Again  instilled  into  the 
d  coinitia  of  this  period ;  the  co-npemljon  o£  tbe 
ws  in  legislation,  which  in  tlie  old  constitution  had 
ttrcmely  limited  hut  real  and  liviDg,  wim  hi  die  new 
diy  an  unsul^atautial  simdoWi  There  was  Iberefora 
i  of  special  restrictive  measures  Hgainst  the  onmitin; 
fears'  experience  liad  shown  that  every  goTemtuent 
oligarchy  as  well  as  the  in  on  arch— easily  kept  on  gnod 
with  this  furmal  sovereign.  These  Caesarian  oomitla 
,n  important  element  in  tlie  Cae«aiiaQ  aystom  nnd 
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firom  the  later  senate  of  Augustus — nothing  but  a  supreme 
council  of  state,  which  he  made  use  of  for  advising  with  him 
beforehand  as  to  laws,  and  for  the  issuing  of  the  more  im* 
portant  administrative  ordinances  through  it,  or  at  least 
under  its  name— -for  cases  in  fact  occurred  where  decrees  of 
icnate  were  issued,  of  which  none  of  the  senators  recited  M 
present  at  their  preparation  had  any  cognizance.  There 
>»^ere  no  material  difficulties  of  form  in  reducing  the  senatu 
U)  iU  original  deliberative  position,  which  it  had  overstepped 
more  defctcto  than  dejure;  but  in  this  case  it  was  necessary 
to  protect  himself  Brom  practical  resistance,  for  the  liomao 
senate  was  as  much  the  headquarters  of  the  opposition  to 
Caesar  as  the  Attic  Areopagus  was  of  the  opposition 
Pericles.  Chiefly  for  this  reason  the  number  of  senators, 
which  had  hitherto  amounted  at  most  to  six  hundred  in  its 
normal  condition  (iii.  434)  and  had  been  greatly  reduced 
by  the  recent  crises^jE^jiaisedby^eiy^raQidi 
to  nine  hundred ^^Mid  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  it  at  least 
up  to  this  mark,  the  number  of  quaestors  to  be  nominated 
annually,  that  is  of  members  annually  admitted  to  the 
senate,  was  raised  from  twenty  to  forty.*  The  extraordinary^ 
filling  up  of  the  senate  was  undertaken  by  the  monarch  / 
alone.  In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  additions  he  securedTo 
himself  a  permanent  influence  through  the  circumstance,  that 
the  electoral  colleges  were  bound  by  law  to  give  their  votes 
to  the  first  twenty  candidates  for  the  quaestorship  who  were 
provided  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  monarch; 
besides,  the  crown  was  at  liberty  to  confer  the  honorary 
rights  attaching  to  the  quaestorship  or  to  any  office  superior 
to  it,  and  consequently  a  seat  in  the  senate  in  particular,  by 
way  of  exception  even  on  individuals  not  qualified.  Tlic 
selection  of  the  extraordinary  members  who  w^re  added 
naturally  fell  in  the  main  on  adherents  of  the  ne^  order  of 
things,  and  introduced,  along  with  equitea  of  respectable 
standing,  various  dubious  and  plebeian  personages  into  the 

*  According  tc  the  probable  estimate  formerly  assumed  (iii.  434), 
Ihis  vrould  yield  an  averai^  aggregate  number  of  from  1000  to  7  SOI 
senatorB. 
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corporation — former  senators  who  had  bcci*  erased 
he  roll  by  the  censcir  or  in  conaequHnw  of  a  juciicial 
CO,  fureigncrs  from  Spain  and  Gaul  who  had  to  som* 

to  learn  their  Latin  in  tbe  senate,  in«ii  lut«ly  sub 

officers  who  had  not  previously  tfceivod  even  th« 
rian  ring,  sona  of  frt-edmen  or  of  sncli  ns  foUowi-d 
ourablo  trades,  and  other  eleroenta  of  a  like  kind. 
iciusive  circles  of  the  nobility,  to  whom  this  changa 
personal  composition  of  the  senate  naturally  gave  the 
St  offence,  saw  in  it  an  intentional  depreciation  of  the 
istitution  itself.  Caesar  was  not  capable  of  such  a 
(tructive  policy  ;  he  was  as  determined  not  to  let  him- 

governed  by  hia  council  as  he  was  convinced  of  the 
ty  of  the  institute  in  itself.  They  might  moru  eorreci- 
e  discerned  in  this  pri^ceeding  the  intention  of  the 
:;h  to  take  away  from  the  senate  its  former  character 
exclusive  representation  of  the  oligarchic  ariatocravy, 

make  it  once  more — what  it  had  been  in  the  regal 
— a  state-council  representing  all  classes  of  persona 
ing  to  the  state  through  their  most  intelligent  olo- 
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throughout  an  activity  which  tranacends  our  notions  of 
human  powers  of  working,  the  reason  lies,  not  in  any  change 
that  human  nature  has  undergone  since  that  time,  but  io 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  since  then  in  the  organizi^ 
tion  of  the  household.  The  Roman  house  was  a  machine, 
In  which  even  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  slaves  and 
freedmen  yielded  their  produce  to  the  master ;  a  master, 
who  knew  how  to  govern  these,  worked  as  it  were  with 
countless  minds.  It  was  the  heau  ideal  of  bureaucratio 
centralization;  which  our  counting-house  system  strivef 
indeed  zealously  to  imitate,  but  remains  as  far  behind  the 
prototype  as  the  modem  power  of  capital  is  inferior  to  the 
ancient  system  of  slavery.  Caesar  knew  how  to  profit  by 
this  advantage ;  wherever  any  post  demanded  sp^ial  confi- 
dence, we  see  him  filling  it  up  on  principle — so  far  as  other 
considerations  at  all  permit — with  his  slaves,  freedmen,  or 
clients  of  humble  birth.  His  works  as  a  whole  show  what 
an  organizing  genius  like  his  could  accomplish  with  such  an 
instrument ;  but  to  the  question,  how  the  details  of  these 
marvellous  feats  were  achieved,  we  have  no  adequate 
answer.  Bureaucracy  resembles  a  manufactory  also  in  this 
respect,  that  the  work  done  does  not  appear  as  that  of  the 
individuals  who  have  worked  at  it,  but  as  that  of  the  manu- 
&ctory  which  stamps  it.  This  much  only  is  quite  clear, 
that  Caesar  had  no  helper  at  all  in  his  work  who  exerted  a 
personal  influence  over  it  or  was  even  so  much  as  initiated 
into  the  whole  plan ;  he  was  not  only  the  sole  master- work- 
man, but  he  worked  also  without  skilled  associates,  merely 
with  common  labourers. 

With  respect  to  details  as  a  matter  o^  course  in  strictly 
political  affairs  Caesar  avoided,  so  far  a&  was  at  all  possible, 
any  delegation  of  his  functions.  Where  it  was  inevitable, 
AS  especially  when  during  his  frequent  absence  from  Rome 
he  had  need  of  a  higher  organ  there,  the  person  destined  foi 
this  purpose  was,  significantly  enough,  not  the  legal  deputy 
of  the  monarch,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  but  a  confidant 
without  officially  recognized  jurisdiction,  usually  Caesar's 
banker  the  cunning  and  pliant  Phoenician  merchant  Luoiuf 
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Cornelius  Balbus  from  Guiles,  In  wjmitiistrs 
"       tion  Caesar  was  above  ^1  careful  to  »suinc!  t)i< 

keys  of  tlic  Htute-chi^t — whicb  tlio  senate  had 
}riaCed  to  iUelfaiWr  the  tiill  of  tUu  rvgal  puwer,  and 
ana  of  which  it  had  possesaed  itself  i>(  Itia  govemmpBt 
to  entrust  them  only  tu  ihuM  servants  wlio  wiih  thdi 
a  were  ahaolutely  anU  cselumvely  devoted  to  hJin. 
peet  of  ownership  indeed  the  private  meiuiB  of  Uw 
di  remained,  of  course,  strJoUy  sepm-Hte  rrom  Um 
-ty  of  the  state ;  but  Cat'sar  took  in  band  the  admtuiih 
I  of  the  whole  Jinancinl  and  monetary  syst«rm  of  the 
and  conducted  it  entir<-ly  iu  th«  way  in  which  he  tmd 
omaii  grandees  generally  wue  wont  to  iRanugo  the 
iBtratioi)  of  their  own  ineona  and  sulistaiioe.  For  the 
the  levying  of  the  provincial  rcvciinr*  and  in  tho  idmh 
le  management  of  tho  coinage  wisre  etitrusled  to  tJie 
and  freedmuQ  of  the  lmpc<rator,  and  men  of  the 
rial  order  were  excluded  from  it — a  mometitoue  step, 
which  grew  in  course  of  time  tbc  imporiaut  cUm  of 
atora  and  the  '  imperial  household.' 
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the  posts  of  tax-receivers,  treiited  as  a  menial  office  (p.  516). 
In  general  however  the  consideration  had  weight  with  Cae^ 
sar,  that  the  soldiers  of  Rome  should  not,  like  those  of 
Oriental  kings,  be  commanded  bj  lackeys.  It  remained  the 
rule  to  entrust  the  more  important  governorships  to  those 
who  had  been  consuls,  the  less  important  to  those  who  had 
been  praetors ;  and  once  more,  instead  of  the  five  years'  in* 
^  terval  prescribed  by  the  law  of  702  (p.  391),  the 

commencement  of  the  governorship  was  in  the 
ancient  fashion  directly  annexed  to  the  close  of  the  official 
functions  in  the  city.  On  the  other  hand  the  distribution 
of  the  provinces  among  the  qualified  candidates,  which  had 
hitherto  been  arranged  sometimes  by  decree  of  the  people 
or  senate,  sometimes  by  concert  among  the  magistrates  or 
by  lot,  passed  to  the  monarch.  And,  as  the  consuls  were 
frequently  induced  to  abdicate  before  the  end  of  the  year 
and  to  make  room  for  after-elected  consuls  (consules  9uf* 
fecti) ;  as,  moreover,  the  number  of  praetors  annually 
nominated  was  raised  from  eight  to  sixteen,  and  the  nomina 
tion  of  half  of  them  was  entrusted  to  the  Imperator  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  the  half  of  the  quaestors ;  and,  lastly, 
as  there  was  reserved  to  the  Imperator  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating, if  not  titular  consuls,  at  any  rate  titular  praetors  and 
titular  quaestors :  Caesar  secured  a  sufficient  number  of  can- 
didates acceptable  to  him  for  filling  up  the  governorships. 
Their  recall  remained  of  course  lefb  to  the  discretion  of  the 
regent  as  well  as  their  nomination ;  as  a  rule  it  was  assumed 
that  the  consular  governor  should  not  remain  more  than  two 
years,  nor  the  praetorian  more  than  one  year,  in  the  pro- 
vince. 

T^astly,  so  &r  as  concerns  the  administration  of  the  city 

which  was  his  capital  and  residence,  the  Impera 
Sminis.  '^r  evidently  intended  for  a  time  to  entrust  this 
iK^oipiSfci.       ^^^^  ^  magistrates  similarly  nominated  by  him. 

He  revived  the  old  city-lieutenancy  of  the  regal 
period  (i.  98);  on  diflfe rent  occasions  he  committed  during 
his  absence  the  administration  of  the  capital  to  one  or  more 
KiK'li  lieutenants  nominated  by  him  without  consulting  tht 
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^  and  for  an  indeliiiite  period,  whn  unitoi!  in  thnmscIvM 
nciloiis  of  all  the  adininifttrativema^stralcs  and  |k>» 
even  ihii  right  of  coioing  money  with  their  own 
although  of  course  imt  with  their  own  effigy.  Ir. 
707  dnit  in  the  tirst  ninv  months  of  701>  ihore 
were,  moreover,  neither  praetors  Mur  nirule 
I  nor  quaestors;  the  (xinsula  too  were  nominafod  ID 
rmer  year  only  towards  its  dose,  and  in  tiie  Inltcr 
■  was  even  consul  without  a  coltengiio.  This  looks  at- 
er  like  an  attempt  to  revive  compleldy  the  old  ri'g«l 
■ity  within  the  city  of  Rome,  as  Ikr  as  the  limits  en- 
I  by  the  demoeratio  past  of  the  new  monarch ;  in 
words,  of  magistrates  additional  to  the  king  himself 
>w  (inly  the  prefect  of  the  city  during  the  king's  ab- 
and  the  tribunes  and  plubeian  aediles  apfioint«d  for 
ting  popiiliir  freedom  to  continue  in  existenoe,  and  to 
li  the  consulship,  the  censorship,  the  practorabip,  tho 
aedileship  and  the  qiiaestorship,*  But  Caesar  sub- 
itly  departed  from  this;  he  neither  ocrvpu^  the  royal 
imself^  nor  did  he  cancel  those  venerable  nainea  iiitet^ 
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tue  of  the  reversion  of  a  higher  governorship  annexed  to  it 
The  fate,  which  the  Roman  community  had  been  wont  to 
prepare  for  the  vanquished,  now  by  means  of  Caesar  befel 
itself;  its  sovereignty  over  the  Roman  empire  was  converted 
into  a  limited  communal  freedom  within  the  Roman  states 
That  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  the  praetors  and 
quaestors  was  doubled,  has  been  already  mentioned ;  the 
same  course  was  followed  with  the  plebeian  aediles,  to 
whom  two  new  ^'com-aediles  "  (aediles  Ceriales)  were  added 
to  superintend  the  supplies  of  the  capital.  The  appoint- 
ment to  those  offices  remained  with  the  community,  and  was 
subject  to  no  restriction  as  respected  the  consuls,  tribunes 
of  the  people,  and  plebeian  aediles ;  we  have  already  ad- 
verted to  the  fact,  that  the  Imperator  reserved  a  right  of 
proposal  binding  on  the  electors  as  regards  the  half  of  the 
praetors,  curule  aediles,  and  quaestors  to  be  annually  nomi- 
nated. In  general  the  ancient  and  s^red  palladia  of  popu 
lar  freedom  were  not  touched ;  which,  of  course,  did  not 
prevent  the  individual  refractory  tribune  of  the  people  from 
being  seriously  interfered  with  and,  in  fact,  deposed  and 
erased  from  the  roll  of  senators. 

As  the  Imperator  was  thus,  for  all  the  more  general  and 
more  important  questions,  his  own  minister  ;  as  he  control- 
led the  finances  by  his  servants,  and  the  army  by  his  adju- 
tants ;  as  the  old  republican  state-magistracies  were  again 
converted  into  municipal  magistracies  of  the  city  of  Rome ; 
and  as  in  addition  to  all  this  he  acquired  the  right  of  him- 
self nominating  his  successor — the  autocracy  was  sufficiently 
established. 

In  the  spiritual  hierarchy  on  the  other  hand  Caesar,  al- 
though he  issued  a  detailed  law  respecting  thia 
itonunShT  *  portion  of  the  state-economy,  made  no  material 
alteration,  except  that  he  attached  the  supreu.e 
pontificate  and  the  augurship  to  the  person  of  the  regent ; 
and,  partly  in  connection  with  this,  one  new  stall  was  crea- 
ted in  each  of  the  three  supreme  colleges,,  and  three  new 
stalls  in  the  fourth  college  of  the  banquet-mi^sters.  If  the 
Boman  atate-hierarchy  had  hitherto  served  as  a  support  tc 
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uliii^    iliganthy,  it  might  render  preciaeJy  the  sara* 

0  to  the  new  monnrchy.  CXho  conwirvaliTe  nirgtoua 
of  tlie  Benal«  was  transfurred  to  the  r.ew  kiiiga  of 

r;^  when  the  strictly  conHervfttive  Vnrro  piililishcd 
this  time  his  Antiquities  of  Divine  Things,"  th« 
fundamental  repository  of  Koinwi  uttto-thuologiy,  \» 
dedicate  it  to  the  Ponlifex  Maxitaiis  Caesar.  The  faiiil 
■wliith  the  worship  of  Jiivia  wan  still  able  tii  impart 
t'uuni]  the  newly  established  throne ;  and  tho  old  ns- 
faith  became  in  its  Inst  stages  the  instrument  of  a  Ca» 
papacy,  which,  however,  was  from  the  outset  but 
r  and  feeble, 
judleia!  matters,  first  of  all,  the  old  regal  jurisdiction 

was  ro-e^tablished.     As  the  king  had  originally 
'q         b(<pn  judge  in  criminal  and  civil  causes,  without 

being  legally  bound  in  Um  former  tu  rospcct  wa 

1  to  the  prerogative  of  nieroy  in  tiie  people,  or  in  the 
to  commit  the  decision  of  the  question  in  dispute  to 
len  ;  so  Caesar  claimed  the  right  of  bringing  capital 
I  as  well  as  private  processes  for  aolc lUul  final  deoisiou 
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tratioD  of  diflerent  jury -com  missions  entitled  to  deal  witb 
jiMiicB.  jIj^  several  crimes,  civil  causes  partly  before  the 

cuurt  of  inheritance  or,  as  it  was  commonly  called,  of  the 
eenltimviri,  partly  before  the  single jWich;  the  superinten- 
dence of  judicial  proceedings  was  as  formerly  conducted  in 
the  capital  chiefly  by  the  praetors,  in  the  provinoee  by  the 
governors.  Political  crimes  too  continued  even  under  the 
monarchy  to  be  referred  to  a  jury-commissiun ;  the  new 
ordinance,  which  Caesar  issued  respecting  them,  spedfied  tha 
acts  legally  punishable  with  precision  and  in  a  liberal  spirit 
which  excluded  all  prosecutioii  of  opinions,  and  it  fixed  aa 
the  penalty  not  death,  but  banishmeitt.  As  respects  the 
selection  of  the  jurymen,  whom  tlie  senatorial  party  desired 
to  see  chosen  exclusively  from  the  senate  and  the  strict 
Gracchans  exclusively  from  the  equestrian  order,  Caesar, 
faithful  to  the  principle  of  reconciling  the  parties,  left  the 
matter  on  the  footing  of  the  compromis^Iaw  of  CottA 
(p.  133),  but  with  the  modification — for  which  the  way  was 
probably  prepared  by  the  law  of  Pompeiua  of  699  {p.  383) — • 
that  the  tribuni  aerarii  who  came  from  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  people  were  set  aside;  bo  that  there  was  established  a 
rating  for  jurymen  of  at  least  400,000  sesterces  (£4,000), 
and  senators  and  equites  now  divided  the  functions  of  jury- 
men which  had  so  long  been  an  apple  of  discord  between 

The  relations  of  the  regal  and  the  republican  jurisdiction 
were  on  the  whole  co-ordinate,  so  that  any  cause  might  be 
initiated  as  well  before  the  king's  bar  as  before  the  com 
petent  republican  tribunal,  the  latter  of  course  in  the  event 
of  collision  giving  way  ;  if  on  the  other  hand  the  one  or  the 
other  tribunal  had  pronounced  sentence,  the  cause  was 
thereby  Anally  disposed  of.  But  in  another  way  the  new 
bfpmi  10  '""8  acquii-ed  the  power  of  revising  under  certain 
its  num.  circumstances  a  judicial  sentence.  The  tribune 
of  the  people  might  interfere  so  as  to  cancel — 
like  any  other  official  act — the  sentence  pronounced  by 
jurymen  under  the  direction  of  a  magistrate ;  unless  where 
■pecial  exceptional  laws  exclud<H]  the  tribunician  intercossion 
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lich  waa  the  cnso  with  the  jury-«urts  of  the  rtnlummn 
of  the  dilTurent  crimitial  oomtnissious  ioEtUuted  hy 
it  luws.  W  ith  the  exception  of  these  senlenoes,  accurd 
',  the  Imperator  miglit  by  virtue  of  his  tribuuidHa 
)r  annul  ;iiiy  judgment  i)f  jurymen,  find  parlieularly  any 
iion  ia  the  ordinary  private  prooeas  before  civil  juryineu, 
uight  then  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  judicial  prcrogat4va 
r  the  cause  to  be  discussed  anew  before  himself.  Thua 
ax  established,*  by  the  side  of  hia  regal  tribuiiul  of  first 
jole  jurisdiction  which  was  coordinate  with  the  former 
lary  tribuuals,  a  regal  appellate  jurisdiction;  and 
iby  originated  the  legal  form  of  appeal  to  a  court  of 
Br  resort,  which  waa  thoroughly  foreign  to  the  earlier 
edure,  and  which  was  to  be  so  important  for  the  euo- 
ing,  and  even  for  modem,  times, 
^rtaiuly  these  innovations,  the  most  importBnC  of  which 

— the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  uppoal — 
^  cannot  oven  be  recltoned  absolutely  an  iniprove- 
^  nient,  by  no  means  healed  thoroughly  the  evila 

from  which  the  I^jman  adminiatratioa  of  iusticd 
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4nd  violence.  Fhe  blame  rested  jointly  on  all  that  took 
part  in  it,  on  the  magistrates,  the  jury,  the  parties,  even  th« 
public  who  were  spectators ;  but  the  most  incurable  wounda 
were  inflicted  on  justice  by  the  doings  of  the  advocates.  In 
proportion  as  the  parasitic  plant  of  Roman  forensic  eloquence 
flourished,  all  positive  ideas  of  right  became  broken  up; 
and  the  distinction,  so  difficult  of  apprehension  by  the  public^ 
between  opinion  and  evidence  was  in  reality  expelled  from 
the  Roman  criminal  practice.  *''  A  plain  simple  defendant,'* 
says  a  Roman  advocate  of  much  experience  at  this  period, 
**  may  be  accused  of  any  crime  at  pleasure  which  he  has  or 
has  not  committed,  and  will  be  certainly  condemned." 
Numerous  pleadings  in  criminal  causes  have  been  preserved 
to  us  from  this  epoch ;  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  which 
makes  even  a  serious  attempt  to  fix  the  crime  in  question 
and  to  put  into  proper  shape  the  proof  or  counterproof.* 
That  the  contemporary  civil  procedure  was  likewise  in 
various  respects  unsound,  we  need  scarcely  mention  ;  it  too 
suffered  from  the  eflects  of  the  party  politics  mixed  up  with 
all  things,  as  for  instance  in  the  process  of  Publius  Quinctiua 
(671 — 678),  where  the  most  contradictory  de- 
cisions  were  given  according  as  Cinna  or  Sulla 
had  the  ascendancy  in  Rome ;  and  the  advocates,  frequently 
non-jurists,  produced  here  also  intentionally  and  uninten- 
tionally abundance  of  confusion.  But  it  was  implied  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  that  party  mixed  itself  up  with  such 
matters  only  by  way  of  exception,  and  that  here  the  quibbles 
of  advocates  could  not  so  rapidly  or  so  deeply  break  up  the 
ideas  of  right;  accordingly  the  civil  pleadings  which  we 
possess  from  this  epoch,  while  not  according  to  our  stricter 
ideas  effective  compositions  for  their  purpose,  are  yet  oi 

*  nira  enim  mtUto^  says  Cicero  in  his  treatise  J)e  Oraiore  (iL  43, 
178),  primarily  with  reference  to  criminal  trials,  homines  iudicant  alio 
Mvi  amove  aut  cupiditate  atU  iracundia  aut  dolore  aiU  laetitia  ant  spe  out 
Hmore  aiU  errore  aut  aliqua  pa-motione  mejiiis,  quam  verifate  autpra^ 
icripio  aut  turis  norma  aliqua  aut  iudicii  formula  aut  legihus.  On  thif 
accordingly  are  founded  the  further  instructions  which  he  gives  for 
advocates  entering  on  their  profession. 
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less  libellous  und  far  more  juristic  character  ttwn  thv 
mporary  s-pei?ches  in  criminal  causes.  If  Caewir  pep 
i  the  curb  iinposct)  on  the  eloquence  nf  odvocAtce  bj 
leiiis  (p.  392)  to  remmn,  or  even  rendprod  il  more 
E,  there  was  at  least  nothing  lost  by  this;  And  muoh 
■ained,  when  better  sfk-eted  and  better  superintended 
itrates  and  jurymen  were  nominate4  and  the  piilpsble 
ption  and  intimidation  of  the  courts  came  to  an  end. 
he  sacred  sense  of  right  and  the  reverence  for  tbe  law, 
I  it  is  diflirull  to  destroy  in  the  minds  cf  the  multitude, 
ilill  more  difficult  to  reproduce.  Though  the  li-gislatot 
stay  with  various  abuses,  he  oould  not  heiil  the  root  of 
/il ;  and  it  might  be  doubted  whether  time,  which  cures 
thing  curable,  would  in  this  case  bring  relief, 
he  Rojnan  military  system  of  this  period  was  nearly 

ill  the  same  condition  ns  the  Carthaginian  at  the 
,gBa  time  of  Hannibal.  The  governing  classes  fur- 
^  nished  only  the  ofGcers  ;  the  siibjcicta,  plebeians 

and  provinci^ds,  formed  the  army.     The  geoerftl 
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trho  still  nervbd  sought  at  least  ta  finish  bts  terta  of  servioa 
in  Sicily  or  some  other  province  where  he  was  sure  not  to 
&ce  the  enemy.  Officers  of  ordinary  bravery  andefGciencf 
were  stared  at  as  prodigies  ;  as  to  Pompoius  especially,  hia 
contemporaries  practised  a  military  idolatry  which  in  ever} 
ri.-spe>:t  compromised  them.  The  staff,  as  a  rule,  gave  tli« 
signal  for  desertion  and  for  mutiny  ;  in  spite  of  the  culpable 
indulgence  of  the  commanders  proposals  fur  the  casbieriDg 
of  officers  of  rank  were  daily  occurrences.  We  still  poseeu 
the  picture — drawn  not  without  irony  by  Caesar's  own  hand 
— of  the  state  of  matters  at  his  head  quarters  when  orden 
were  given  to  march  against  Ariovistiis,  of  the  cursing  and 
weeping,  and  preparing  of  testaments,  and  presenting  eveo 
of  requests  for  furlough.  In  the  soldiery  not  u  trace  of  the 
better  classes  could  any  longer  be  discovered.  In  law  the 
general  obligation  to  bear  arms  still  subsisted  ;  but  the  levy 
took  place  in  the  most  irregular  and  unfair  manner ;  numer- 
ous persons  liable  to  serve  were  wholly  passed  over,  while 
those  once  levied  were  retained  thirty  years  and  longer 
beneath  the  eagles.  The  Roman  burgess-cavalry  now  merely 
vegetated  as  a  sort  of  mounted  noble  guard,  whose  perfumed 
cavaliers  and  exquisite  high-bred  horses  only  played  a  part 
in  the  festivals  of  the  capital ;  the  so-called  burge8»  infantry 
was  a  troop  of  mercenaries  swept  tt^ether  from  the  loweat 
ranks  of  the  burgess-population;  the  subjects  furnished  the 
cavalry  and  the  light  troops  exclusively,  and  came  to  be 
more  and  more  extensively  employed  also  in  tlie  infantry. 
The  posts  of  centurions  in  the  legions,  on  which  in  the  mode 
of  warfare  of  that  time  the  efficiency  uf  the  division-'  eesen- 
tially  depended,  and  to  which  according  to  the  national 
military  constitution  the  soldier  served  his  way  upward 
with  the  pike,  were  now  not  merely  regularly  conferred  ao 
wording  to  favour,  but  were  not  unfrequeiitly  sold  to  t^ 
highost  bidder.  In  consequence  of  the  bad  financial  iDa» 
tgement  of  the  government  and  the  venality  and  fiand  of 
She  great  tnajcrity  of  the  magistrates,  the  payment  of  the 
soldiers  was  extremely  defective  and  irregular. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  this  was,  that  in  the  ordi 
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course  of  things  the  Roman  armies  pillugod  l.heprnvin 
mutinied  a^iiist  their  ofllwsrs,  and  rsn  off  in  [  re»<.'nc* 
I  enemy;  instances  occurred  where  considemtilearmiisi^ 

Biidi  as  the  Macedonian  army  of  Piso  In  (KH  (p. 

352),  were  without  any  proper  defivit  iiticrly 
1,  simply  liy  this  misconduct.  Capable  leaders  on  the 
liand,  such  as  Pompi'ius,  Caesar,  Gabiniua,  formed 
iless  out  of  the  existing  materials  able  and  efficient,  and 
Qe  extent  exemplary,  armies ;  but  these  armies  belonged 
ore  to  their  fjenoral  than  to  the  commonwealth.  Tlie  Btill 
complete  decay  of  the  Roman  marini; — vfhich,  mori> 
hiid  remained  an  object  of  antipathy  to  the  Roiniuia 
ad  never  been  fully  nationalized — scarcely  requires  to 
sntioned.  Here  too,  in  all  directions,  everything  that 
be  ruined  had  been  reduced  to  ruia  under  the  oUgar- 
;t)vernment, 
ho  reorganization  of  the  Roman  military  system  by 

Caesar  was  substantially  limited  to  the  light«n- 
"  ing  and  strengthening  of  the  reins  of  disapline, 

which  had  been  relaxed  imder  tlia  nefflimoit  and 
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the  infantry  of  the  line  were  raised  chiefly  fi'om  the  lowei 
31  ders  of  the  Roman  burgesses,  the  cavalry  and  the  light 
infantry  from  the  other  subjects.  That  nothing  was  done 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  fleet,  is  surprising. 

It  was  an  innovation — hazardous  beyond  doubt  even  in 

Foreign  ^^  ^^®^  ^^  ^^  author — to  which  the  untnist- 

■jjj»-  worthy  character  of  the  cavalry  furnished  by  the 

subjects  compelled  him  (p.  326),  that  Caesar  foi 
the  first  time  deviated  from  the  old  Roman  system  of  never 
fighting  with  mercenaries,  and  incorporated  in  the  cavalry 
hired  foreigners,  especially  Germans.  Another  innovation 
Adjaianu  ^^  ^^®  appointment  of  adjutants  of  the  legion 
firi*  with  praetorian  powers  (legati  legionis  pro  prae- 

tore).  Hitherto  the  military  tribunes,  nominated 
partly  by  the  burgesses,  partly  by  the  governor  concerned, 
had  led  the  legions  in  such  a  way  that  six  of  them  were 
placed  over  each  legion,  and  the  command  alternated  among 
these ;  a  single  commandant  of  the  legion  was  appointed  by 
the  general  only  as  a  temporary  and  extraordinary  measure. 
In  subsequent  times  on  the  other  hand  those  colonels  or 
adjutants  of  legions  appear  as  a  permanent  and  organic  in- 
stitution, and  as  nominated  no  longer  by  the  governor 
whom  they  obey,  but  by  the  supreme  command  in  Rome ; 
both  changes  seem  referable  to  Caesar's  arrangements  con- 
nected with  the  Gabinian  law  (p.  132.  The  reason  for  the 
introduction  of  this  important  intervening  step  in  the  military 
hierarchy  must  be  sought  partly  in  the  necessity  for  a  more 
energetic  centralization  of  the  command,  partly  in  the  felt 
want  of  able  superior  oflicers,  partly  and  chiefly  in  the 
design  of  providing  a  counterpoise  to  the  governor  by  as 
Bociating  with  him  one  or  more  colonels  nominated  by  the 
imperator. 

The  most  essential  change  in  the  military  system  oon^ 

sisted  in  the  institution  of  a  permanent  military 
mnaxA'  heod  in  the  person  of  the  Imperator,  who,  supers 
2^^!^         seding  the  previous  unmilitary  and   in  every 

respect  incapable  governing  corporation,  united 
Q  his  hands  the  whole  oontrol  of  the  army,  and  thus  con 
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it  Trum  a  i)ir()ctioii  viliiuh  fi>rth(i moat  part  wnamerel} 
il  into  a  real  and  cnergetio  gufiremo  oommand.  W« 
L  properly  informed  as  to  the  ptisitiun  whrcb  thii 
10  coDiniand  occupied  towards  the  spedal  cummandi 
o  (>miiiput«nt  in  their  respective  spheres.  Probnlilj 
ilogy  of  thci  relation  subsisting  bctwocB  the  praetor 
i  consul  or  the  oousul  and  the  rfictator  servpd  grticrally 
isis,  so  that,  while  the  governor  ill  bl«  own  right  re- 
the  supreme  military  authority  in  hia  pr«viTi<w,  the 
itor  was  entitled  at  any  momcnit  to  take  It  away  from 
d  assume  it  for  himself  or  his  delegates,  and,  wbiU 
.hority  of  the  governor  was  ounfiucd  to  the  proviuoe, 
'the  Imporator,  like  the  regal  and  the  eai'Uer consular 
ity,  exteuded  over  the  whole  umpire.  Monniver  it  is 
lely  probable  that  now  the  nomination  of  the  ufHcers, 
le  military  tribunes  and  the  ccntm'ions,  so  far  uii  it 
,herto  belonged  to  the  governor,*  as  well  as  the  nomi- 
of  the  uew  adjutants  of  tho  legion,  passntl  directly 
e  hands  of  the  Imperator ;  and  in  Ulto  manner  oven 
le  urransement  of  the  levies,  tbe  b«Btow«l  «t'  l«ftva  of 
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prehcaHiTe  regulation  of  the  fruo tiers  ttnd  permanent  frontiBr 
garrisons.  Partly  at  earlier  periods,  partly  duiing  tbt 
recent  civil  war,  he  hod  workedat  the  tranquillizing  of  Spain, 
and  had  establiahed  strong  pusitiuns  for  the  defence  of  the 
frontier  in  Africa  along  the  gmat  desert,  and  in  the  north. 
west  of  ihe  enipii'e  along  the  line  of  the  Rhine,  lie  occupied 
himself  with  aimilnr  plana  for  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates 
Olid  on  the  Danube.  Above  all  he  dissigtied  an  exgx^dition 
ftgainat  the  Parthians,  to  avenge  the  day  of  Carrhae;  he  had 
destined  three  years  for  this  war,  and  was  resolved  to  settle 
accounts  with  these  dangerous  enemies  once  for  all  and  not 
less  cautiously  than  thoroughly.  In  like  manner  he  had 
projected  the  scheme  of  attacking  Boerebistas  king  of  the 
Getae,  who  was  greatly  extending  his  power  on  both  sidei 
of  the  Danube  (p.  353),  and  of  protecting  Italy  in  the  nortt^ 
east  by  border-districts  similar  to  those  which  he  had  created 
for  it  in  Gaul,  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  evidence  at 
all  thHt  Caesar  contemplated  like  Alexander  an  indefinite 
career  of  victory  ;  it  is  said  indeed  that  he  had  intended  to 
march  from  Parthia  to  the  Caspian  and  from  this  to  th« 
Black  Sea  and  then  along  its  northern  shores  to  the  Danube, 
to  annex  to  the  empire  all  Soythia  and  Germany  ^s  far  as 
the  Northern  Ocean — which  according  to  the  notions  of  that 
time  was  not  so  very  distant  from  the  Mediterranean — and 
to  return  home  through  Gaul ;  but  no  authority  at  all  d^ 
serving  of  credit  vouches  for  the  existence  of  tH^se  iUbuloua 
projects.  In  the  case  of  a  state  which,  like  the  lioinan  slate 
of  Caesar,  already  included  a  mass  of  bark.rio  eleraeati 
difficult  to  be  controlled,  and  had  still  for  centuries  to  come 
more  than  enough  to  do  with  their  assimilation,  such  CO* 
quests,  even  granting  their  military  practicability,  would 
have  been  simply  blunders  lar  more  brilliant  and  far  wcrae 
than  the  Indian  expedition  of  AIe:fander.  JuUging  both 
from  Caesar's  Conduct  in  Britain  and  Germany  and  from  the 
conduct  of  those  who  became  the  heirs  of  his  political  ideas, 
it  is  in  a  high  degree  pmbable  that  Caesar  with  Scipig 
Aemilianus  called  on  the  gods  not  to  increase  the  empire, 
out  to  preseri'e  it,  and  that  hi?  e<  hemes  of  oonquest  wet* 
Vol.  n'".— 2fi« 
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3d  to  B  eoltlemeiit  of  the  frontier — meaFnirod,  it  ii 
by  his  own  great  si'iile — which  should  secure  th« 
'the  Euphriites  and,  Inst.pod  of  the  very  vanntile  nni 
rily  uecless  boundary  i<f  tha  empire  on  tli«  nortb- 
ihould  establish  and  render  defensible  the  line  of  lh4> 


aerc  probability  that  Ciusiir  tm^hl 
,    not  to  be  design iited  ft  world-conqueror  ill  th« 

0  same  sense  as  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  it  ia 
pDt-     quite  eertain  that  his  design  vras  not  to  rest  hli 

new  monarchy  primarily  on  the  support  of  iho 
nor  generally  to  place  the  military  authority  above 
'il,  but  to  incorporate  it  with,  and  as  far  an  pomible 
linate  it  to,  the  civil  mmmon wealth.     Ttio  Invaluiiblo 

1  of  a  military  state,  those  old  and  fer-famud  Gallio 
9,  were  honourably  dissolved  just  on  account  of  tiie 
patibliity  of  their  esprit  de  eorpt  with  a  civil  common* 
1,  and  their  glorious  numes  were  ouly  perpetuated  in 
-fijunded  civic  coin  muni  tics.     The  soldiers  presented 
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the  points,  where  according  to  the  opinion  of  Jie  great  king 
he  was  alone  in  his  place — to  the  frontier  stations,  that  he 
might  ward  off  the  extraneous  foe. 

The  true  criterion  also  of  the  military  state — the  develop* 
ment  of,  and  the  privileged  position  assigned  to,  the  corpa 
of  guards — is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  case  of  Caesar.  Al- 
though as  respects  the  army  on  active  service  the  institution 
of  a  special  bodyguard  for  ^ne  general  had  been  already 
long  in  existence  (iii.  245),  in  Caesar's  system  it  fell  com- 
pletely into  the  background ;  his  praetorian  cohort  seems  to 
have  essentially  consisted  merely  of  orderly  officers  or  non- 
military  attendants,  and  never  to  have  been  a  proper  select 
corps,  consequently  never  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  troops 
of  the  line.  While  Caesar  thus  as  general  practically 
dropped  the  body-guard,  he  still  less  as  king  tolerated  a 
guard  round  his  person.  Although  constantly  beset  by 
lurking  assassins  and  well  aware  of  it,  he  yet  rejected  the 
proposal  of  the  senate  to  institute  a  select  guard;  dis- 
missed, as  soon  as  things  grew  in  some  measure  quiet,  the 
Spanish  escort  which  he  had  made  use  of  at  first  in  the 
capital ;  and  contented  himself  with  the  retinue  of  liotors 
sanctioned  by  traditional  usage  for  the  Roman  supreme 
magistrates. 

However  much  of  the  ideal  of  his  party  and  of  his  youth 
— the  founding  of  a  Periclean  government  in  Rome  not  by 
virtue  of  the  sword,  but  by  virtue  of  the  confidence  of  the 
nation — Caesar  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  in  the  struggle 
with  realities,  he  retained  even  now  the  fundamental  idea  of 
founding  no  military  monarchy  with  an  energy  to  which 
history  scarcely  supplies  a  parallel.  Certainly  this  too  was 
ftn  imoracticablo  ideal — ^it  was  the  sole  illusion,  in  regard  to 
which  .he  earnest  longing  of  that  vigorous  mind  was  more 
powerful  than  its  clear  judgment.  A  government,  such  aa 
Caesar  had  in  view,  was  not  merely  of  necessity  very  much 
based  on  his  personal  influence,  and  so  liable  to  perish  witt 
the  death  of  its  author  just  as  the  kindred  creations  of 
Pericles  and  Cromwell  with  the  death  of  their  founders ;  but 
vnidst  the  deeply  disorganized  slate  of  the  nation,  it  wai 
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all  LTi'dibk  that  the  eight!,  king  of  Rome  would  bdo 
'en  for  his  lifetime  in  ruling,  as  his  3(ivi.-ii  predooeaiora 
led,  hia  fi-llow-burgessea  merely  by  virtue  of  law  and 
,  and  as  lillle  probable  ttml  ho  would  »uoc<«d  in 
iruling  thu  standing  army — after  it  had  during  Uu 
il  war  learned  its  puwrr  und  unlearned  its  rvvurenot 

more  as  a  duly  subordinate  element  in  civil  society. 

one  who  calmly  cunsidorud  to  what  extent  reverenoe 

law  had  disappeared  from  the  lowest  as  from  the 
I  ranks  offioeioty,  the  former  hope  must  havis  seemed 

a  dream;  and,  if  with  the  Marian  reform  of  the 
y  system  the  soldier  generally  hud  ceased  to  be  a 
(iii.  240),  the  Campanian  mutiny  and  the  batlie-flold 
psua  showed  witi  iUtal  clcmrneas  the  nature  of  the 
t  wliieh  the  army  now  lent  to  the  law.  Even  the 
lemocrnt  could  only  with  difliculty  and  imperfectly 

check  the  powers  whieh  he  had  unohained ;  thousands 
-ds  still  Hew  at  his  signal  from  the  scabbard,  but  they 
;er  returned  to  the  scabbard  at  his  signal.  Fate  is 
;r  than  genius,     Caesar  desired  to  bcoonie  ^e  restorer 
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tively  little  difficully  in  conaequenoe  of  the  »oIid 
foundations  which  the  itinneiise  magnitude  of  the 
empire  and  the  exclusion  of  the  system  of  credit 
supplied.  If  the  state  had  hitherto  found  itself  in  perpetual 
financial  embarraaanient,  the  fault  was  &r  from  chargeable 
on  the  inadequacy  of  the  state  revenues ;  on  the  ccmtrarf 
these  had  of  late  years  immensely  increased.  To  the  earliea 
aggregate  income,  which  is  estimated  at  200,000,000  sester 
oes  (in  round  numbers  £2,000,000)  there  were  added  85, 
000,000  sesterces  (£850,000)  by  the  erection  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Dithyoia-Fontus  and  Syria;  which  increase,  along 
with  the  other  newly  opened  up  or  augmented  Gources  of 
income,  especially  from  the  constantly  increasing  produce 
of  the  taxes  on  luxuries,  far  outweighed  the  loss  of  the 
Gampanian  rents.  Besides,  immense  sums  had  been  brough'. 
trom  extraordinary  sources  into  the  exchequer  through 
LuculluB,  Metellus,  Pompeius,  Cato  and  others.  The  cause 
of  the  financial  embarrassments  rather  lay  partly  in  tiia 
increase  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditure, 
partly  in  the  disorder  of  management.  Under  the  former 
head,  the  distribution  of  corn  to  the  multitude  of  the  capital 
dajmed  exorbitant  sums ;  tliruugh  the  ext«nsion  given  to  it 
by  Cato  in  691  (p.  227)  the  yearly  expenditure 
for  thai  purpose  amounted  to  30,000,000  sester* 
ces  (£300,000)  and  after  the  abolition  in  696 
of  the  compensation  hitherto  paid,  it  swallowed 
up  even  a  fiAh  of  the  state  revenues.  The  military  budget 
also  had  risen,  since  the  garrisons  of  Cilicia,  Syria,  and  Gaul 
iiad  been  added  to  those  of  Spain,  Macedonia,  and  the  other 
provinces.  Among  the  extraordinary  items  of  expenditure 
must  be  named  in  the  first  place  the  great  cost  of  fitting  out 
fleets,  on  which,  for  example,  five  years  after  the 
great  razzia  of  687,  34,000,000  sesterces  (£340^ 
000)  were  expended  at  once.  Add  to  this  the  very  consi- 
derable sums  which  were  consumed  in  wars  and  warlike 
preparations;  such  as  18,000,000  sesterces  (£180,000)  paid 
at  once  to  Piso  njcrely  for  the  i  ulfit  of  the  Macedonian 
army,  34.000,000  s<.-sterces  (£24O,00C)  even  annually  to 
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teiuB  for  the  niaiutoniitice  and  pay  of  the  Spanish  arm  v 
limilar  sums  to  Caes:ir  for  tliu  Gallit;  Icgiona.  ftu 
Icrable  as  weni  these  deTuaods  mode  on  the  Rumai 
qtiefj  it  would  still  hnvc  bt«ti  ablu  pr'  bulily  to  tnce* 
,  hod  111)1  ita  administrntioa  oiir«  so  exetiiplary  Ltwn 
?d  by  thd  universal  laxity  and  dishonesty  of  this  age; 
lyrnents  of  the  treasury  were  often  suspended  meri'Iy 
se  of  the  neglect  to  call  up  ita  outstanding  claims, 
iiagistratea  placed  over  it,  two  of  the  quaestors — young 
annually  changed — contented  themselves  at  the  bosi 
inaotiou ;  among  the  oflicial  ataff  of  clerka  wid  others, 
irly  so  justly  held  in  high  eat«Mn  for  its  integrity,  the 

abuses  now  prevuilcd,  more  esppcially  since  such  posts 
onie  to  be  bought  and  sold. 

s  soon  however  as  the  threads  of  Roman  atale-finance 
ini        were  concentrated  no  longer  as  hiiherlo  in  the 

of       senntc,  but  in  the  cabinet  of  Caesar,  new  life, 

stricter  order,  and  more  compaut  coiiuwliou  ut 

pervaded  ail  the  wheels  and  spring*  of  that  great  ma- 
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directly  supplied  to  the  state,  or  converted,  like  the  revenuei 
of  Asia  Minor,  into  fixed  money  payments,  in  which  case 
the  collection  of  the  several  sums  payable  was  entrusted  to 
the  tax-districts  themselves. 

The  corn  distributions  in  the  capital  had  hitherto  been 

looked  on  as  a  profitable  prerogative  of  the  com- 

SedSif?-       munity  which  ruled  and,  because  it  ruled,  had  to 

bi^on  of        Ij^  fg^  ]3y  ji^  subjects.     This  infamous  principle 

was  set  aside  by  Caesar;  but  it  could  not  be 
overlooked  that  a  multitude  of  wholly  destitute  burgesses 
had  been  protected  solely  by  these  largesses  of  food  from 
starvation.  In  this  aspect  Caesar  retained  them.  While 
according  to  the  Sempronian  ordinance  renewed  by  Cato 
every  Roman  burgess  settled  in  Rome  had  possessed  a  legal 
claim  to  bread-corn  without  payment,  this  list  of  recipients, 
which  had  at  last  risen  to  the  number  of  320,000,  was  re- 
duced by  the  exclusion  of  all  individuals  having  means  or 
otherwise  provider!  for  to  150,000,  and  this  number  was 
fixed  once  for  all  as  the  maximum  number  of  recipients  of 
free  corn  ;  at  the  same  time  an  annual  revision  of  the  list 
was  ordered,  so  that  the  places  vacated  by  removal  or  death 
might  be  filled  up  with  the  most  needful  among  the  appli- 
cants. By  this  conversion  of  the  political  privilege  into  a 
provision  for  the  poor,  a  principle  remarkable  in  a  moral  as 
well  as  in  a  historical  point  of  view  came  for  the  first  time 
into  living  operation.  Civil  society  but  slowly  and  gradually 
attains  to  a  perception  of  the  interdependence  of  interests ;  in 
earlier  antiquity  the  state  doubtless  protected  its  members 
from  the  public  enemy  and  the  murderer,  but  it  was  not 
bound  to  protect  the  totally  helpless  fellow-citizen  from  the 
worse  enemy,  want,  by  affording  the  needful  means  of  subsist- 
ence. It  was  the  Attic  civilization  which  first  developed,  in 
the  Solonian  and  subsequent  legislation,  the  principle  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  community  to  provide  for  its  invalids  and 
for  the  poor  generally ;  and  it  was  Caesar  that  first  devet 
oped  what  in  the  restricted  compass  of  Attic  life  had  re^ 
mained  a  municipal  matter  into  an  organic  institution  of 
state,  and  transformed  an  arrangement  which  was  a  burdes 
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iisgnicQ  to  ihc  commonwealth  into  Uiii  fivM  of  tho«( 
Ions — in  iiiiidcrii  times  etjually  nunierou*  anc!  bene 
where  the  infinite  depth  of  huniuii  co.npuMion  con- 
rilh  the  infinite  depth  nf  human  misery. 
addition  to  these  funilumenlAl  refurtns  n  thorough 

revision  of  the  inw)tns  nsd  I'JipcniJitnro  tm>k 
'        plikce.     The   ordinary   itetna   of   inmnne    ven 

everywhere  re^  id  a  ted  tunl  iixud.  ExemplioD 
nation  was  conferred  on  not  n  few  cotamunities  and 
1  whole  districts,  whether  indirectly  by  thn  bcstciwiil 
Roman  or  Latin  franchise,  or  directly  by  apedat  pri- 
;  it  was  obtained  e.  g,  by  all  the  Sidlinn  corutnuni- 
n  the  former,  by  the  town  of  llion  in  the  latter  way. 
•eat«r  was  the  number  of  those  whose  proportion  of 
was  lowered;  the  pommuniUea  in  Further  Spain, for 
e,  already  after  Ciiesar'a  govcmorahip  hod  on  his 
tion  a  reduction  of  triliute  granted  to  tiiem  by  th« 
and  now  the  deeply  oppressed  province  of  Asin  had 
y  the  levying  of  its  direct  tiixea  fooiliuted,  but  ulso 
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war,  to  the  victor — ^the  booty  collected  in  Gaul ;  the  stock  of 
cash  in  the  capital ;  the  treasures  taken  from  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  temples ;  the  sums  raised  in  the  shape  of  forced 
loan,  compulsory  present,  or  fine,  from  the  dependent  com* 
munities  and  dynasts,  and  the  pecuniary  penalties  imposed 
'.n  a  similar  way  by  judicial  sentence,  or  simply  by  sending 
an  order  to  pay,  on  individual  wealthy  Romans  ;  and  above 
all  things  the  proceeds  from  the  estates  of  his  defeated  oppo* 
nents.  How  productive  these  sources  of  income  were,  we 
may  learn  from  the  &ct,  that  the  fine  of  the  African  capi- 
talists who  sat  in  the  opposition-senate  alone  amounted  to 
100,000,000  sesterces  (£1,000,000)  and  the  price  paid  by 
the  purchasers  of  the  property  of  Pompeius  to  70,000,000 
sesterces  (£700,000).  This  course  was  necessary,  because  the 
power  of  the  beaten  nobility  rested  in  great  measure  on  theii 
colossal  wealth  and  could  only  be  effectually  broken  by  im 
posing  on  them  the  defrayment  of  the  costs  of  the  war.  But 
the  odium  of  the  confiscations  was  in  some  measure  mitiga 
ted  by  the  fact  that  Caesar  directed  their  proceeds  solely  to 
the  benefit  of  the  state,  and,  instead  of  overlooking  afler  the 
manner  of  Sulla  any  act  of  fraud  in  his  favourites,  exacted 
the  purchase-money  with  rigour  even  from  his  most  faithful 
adherents  such  as  Marcus  Antonius. 

In  the  expenditure  a  diminution  was  in  the  first  place 
Tii«  obtained  by  the  considerable  restriction  of  the 

^J^di-'  largesses  of  grain.  The  distribution  of  corn  to 
tnre.  ^q  poor  of  the  capital  which  was  retained,  at 

well  as  the  kindred  supply  of  oil  for  the  Roman  baths  newly 
introduced  by  Caesar,  were  at  least  in  great  part  charged 
once  for  all  on  the  contributions  in  kind  from  Sardinia  and 
3specially  from  Africa,  and  were  thereby  wholly  or  for  the 
most  part  kept  separate  from  the  exchequer.  On  the  other 
hand  the  regular  expenditure  for  the  military  system  wai 
increased  partly  by  the  augmentation  of  the  standing  army^ 
partly  by  the  raising  of  the  pay  of  the  legionary  from  480 
sesterces  (£5)  to  900  (£9)  annually.  Both  steps  were  ir 
fiict  indispensable.  There  was  a  total  want  of  any  real  de* 
Tence  for  the  frontiers,  and  an  indispensable  prelimiD fry  to 
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a  (N)tisider&ble  inareoso  of  the  army  ;  and  tae  doiib 
'  the  pay,  iklthough  emploj'vd  'I'lubtluts  hy  Cnnsor  tc 
hia  soldiers  to  him  {p.  439),  was  not  tiitroducod  aa  a 
nciit  ftlwration  trn  tb.it  aocouiiL  The  formi-T  pay  of 
terces  (3irf.)  per  day  hiid  been  fixed  in  vt-ry  ancient 
when  money  had  an  allcgether  diflbrent  value  from 
hic.h  it  had  in  the  Borne  of  Gacsur'a  day ;  ii  could 
ive  been  retained  down  to  a  period  when  the  common 
(ourer  in  the  capital  earned  by  the  labour  of  hia 
daily  on  an  average  3  Hestercca  (71tf.)>  because  iti 
;imes  the  soldier  entered  the  army  not  for  the  sake  of 
y,  but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  Ihe-^n  gr^at  measure 
—perquisites  of  military  aervicti.  The  first  condition 
tT  U)  a  serious  reform  In  the  military  systom,  and  to 
'.ting  rid  of  those  irregular  gains  of  cfau  soldier  which 
1  a  burden  mostly  on  the  provincials,  was  an  increase 
e  to  the  times  iti  the  regular  pay;  and  the  fixing  of 
2i  sesterces  (fiW.)  may  be  regarded  as  erjuihibte, 
the  great  burden  thereby  Imposed  on  the  treasury 
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of  his  buildings  executed  partly  during  the  Gallic  campaigiiSi 
partly  afterwards,  in  the  capital  was  reckoned  at  160,000,- 
000  (£1 ,600,000).  The  general  result  of  the  financial  admin 
istration  of  Caesar  is  expressed  in  the  fact  that,  while  bj 
sagacious  and  energetic  reforms  and  by  a  right  combination 
of  economy  and  liberality  he  amply  and  fully  met  all  equi- 
table  claims,  nevertheless  in  March  710  there  lay 
in  the  public  treasury  700,000,000,  and  hi  hifl 
own  100,000,000  sesterces  (together  £8,000,000)— a  sum 
which  exceeded  by  tenfold  the  amount  of  cash  in  the  treasury 
in  the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  republic  (ii.  392). 

But  the  task  of  breaking  up  the  old  parties  and  furnish- 
ing the  new  commonwealth  with  an  appropriate 
dition  of  *  constitution,  an  eflicient  army,  and  well-ordered 
^^  finances,  diflicult  as  it  was,  was  not  the  most 
diflicult  part  of  Caesar's  work.  If  the  Italian  nation  was 
really  to  be  regenerated,  it  required  a  reorganization  which 
should  transform  all  parts  of  the  great  empire — Rome,  Italy, 
and  the  provinces — to  the  very  foundation.  Let  us  endeav- 
our here  also  to  delineate  the  old  state  of  things,  as  well  as 
the  beginnings  of  a  new  and  more  tolerable  time^ 

The  good  stock  of  the  Latin  nation  had  long  since  wholly 
disappeared  from  Rome.     It  is  implied  in  the 
2^j^  very  nature  of  the  case,  that  a  capital  loses  its 

municipal  and  even  its  national  stamp  more 
quickly  than  any  subordinate  community.  There  the  upper 
classes  speedily  withdraw  from  urban  public  life,  in  order 
to  find  their  home  rather  in  the  state  as  a  whole  than  in  a 
single  city ;  there  are  inevitably  concentrated  the  foreign 
settlers,  the  fluctuating  population  of  travellers  on  pleasure 
or  business,  the  mass  of  the  indolent,  lazy,  criminal,  finan- 
dally  and  morally  bankrupt,  and  for  that  very  reason 
cosmopolitan,  rabble.  All  this  pre-eminently  applied  to 
Rome,  The  opulent  Roman  frequently  regarded  his  house 
in  town  merely  as  a  lodging.  When  the  urban  municipal 
ofllices  were  converted  into  imperial  magistracies  ;  when  the 
urban  comitia  became  the  assembly  of  burgesses  of  tbe 
ampire;  and  when  smaller  self-governing  tribal  or  othei 
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itions  were  not  tolemted  wilhtn  tho  t-apilal ;  oil  fropci 
iinnl  life  ceased  for  Rome.  Froui  the  whole  cotnpuei 
wide-apreiid  empire  people  flockod  to  Romo,  for  spoo 
ij  for  debauchery,  for  intrigue,  for  accuinpUtihifitJiit  in 
or  even  fur  the  purpose  of  hiding  thore  from  Lh«  eya 

ese  evila  arose  in  some  measure  necessarily  from  the 
very  nature  of  a  capital  j  others  more  aoddentAl 
^  and  perliaps  still  more  grave  were  usanciatcd 
with  ihem.  There  has  nevur  perhaps  existed  a 
7ity  80  thoroughly  destitute  of  the  moans  of  support 
ne ;  importation  on  the  one  hand,  and  domeotio  luanu* 
;  by  slaves  on  the  other,  rendered  any  free  industry 
he  outset  impossible  there.  The  injurious  conBctjuen- 
the  radieal  evil  pervaJing  the  polilios  of  iintiqiJily  in 
I — the  slave-system — were  mure  conapieuoiis  in  the 
[  than  anywhere  else.  Nowhere  were  such  masses  of 
accumulateil  as  in  the  city  palaces  of  tlie  great 
;s  or  of  wealthy  upstarts.     Nowhere  were  the  nations 
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part  in  tlie  street  riots,  is  very  evident  frum  the  ordinarj 
dignnl  by  means  of  which  these  were  as  it  were  proclaimed 
by  the  demagogues — the  closing  of  the  shops  and  places  ot 

Moreover,  the  government  not  only  did  nothing  tocoun- 
katstioot  teract  this  corruption  of  the  population  <ir  thf 
"^  •*  capital,  but  even  encournged  it  for  the  benefit «' 
EiiKipu.  their  selfish  policy.  The  judicious  rule  of  law 
which  prohibited  persona  condemned  for  a  capW 
tal  oQence  from  dwelling  in  the  capital,  was  not  carried  into 
effect  by  the  negligent  police.  The  police-supervision  of  th« 
association  and  clubs  of  the  rabble,  so  urgently  required, 
was  at  first  neglected,  and  afterwards  (p.  158)  even  declared 
punishable  as  a  restriction  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of 
the  people.  The  popular  festivals  had  been  allowed  so  to 
increase  that  the  seven  ordinary  ones  alone — the  Roman, 
the  Plebeian,  those  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  of  Ceres,  of 
Apollo,  of  Flora  {ii.  487)  and  of  Victoria — lasted  altogether 
sixty-two  days ;  and  to  these  were  added  the  gladiatorial 
games  and  numerous  other  extraordinary  amusements  The 
duty  of  providing  grain  at  low  prices — which  «ras  unavoid- 
ably necessary  with  such  a  proletariate  living  wholly  from 
hand  to  mouth — was  treated  with  the  most  unscrupulous 
frivolity,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  bread-corn  were 
of  a  fabulous  and  incalculable  description.*  Lastly,  the 
distributions  of  grain  formed  an  official  invitation  to  the 
whole  bui^ess-proletariate  who  were  destitute  of  food  and 
iniisposcd  for  work  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  capital. 

The  seed  sown  was  bad,  and  the  harvest  corresponded. 
Anuib  •!  "^'^  system  of  clubs  and  bands  in  the  sphere  of 
tbi  wpi*  politics,  the  worship  of  Isis  and  similar  pious 
extravagances  in  that  of  religion,  had  their  root 
'ji  this  slate  jf  things.  People  were  constantly  in  prospect 
of  a  dearth,  and  not  unfrequcntly  in  utter  famine.     Nowhere 

*  Iq  SlcUy,  tfaK  country  of  pradnction,  tlie  medifu  wu  told  witbln 
•  few  year*  ii  tm)  and  at  tircDty  Bcstcrces ;  from  ibii  we  may  gnev 
what  niiut  have  bean  the  fluctnstions  of  price  ia  Rome,  wbiot  suMitad 
Ml  traufmariDe  eora  and  was  tbe  s«at  of  tpeculkton. 
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man  less  souure  of  his  life  than  in  the  capitui ;  murilii 
jionolly  prosecuted  by  banditti  was  the  single  Xrtui* 
ir  to  it ;  the  alluring  tif  the  victim  to  Romu  was  llie 
iuary  to  his  assassination  ;  no  one  ventured  into  the 
y  in  the  vicinity  of  ihe  capiwl  without  an  un.iMt 
•.  Its  outward  condition  corresponded  to  this  iitward 
uiization,  and  seemed  a  l(een  utire  on  the  ari»tocrflt)« 
iment.     Nothing  was  done  for  the  regulation  of  the 

of  the  Tiber;  excepting  that  they  caused  the  only 
,  with  which  they  still  made  shift  (iii.  486),  to  becon 
d  of  stone  ut  leAst  as  far  as  the  Tiber-island.  A( 
fas  anything  done  toward  the  levelling  of  the  city  on 
ren  hills,  except  whore  perhaps  the  accumulation  of 
h  had  effected  some  improvement.      The  strei-ts  bm 

and  descended  narrow  and  angular,  and  were  wretcb- 
epC ;  the  footpaths  were  small  and  ill  paved.  Tlis 
ry  houses  were  built  of  briclts  negligently  and  to  » 
height,  mostly  by  speculative  builders  on  account  of 
lall  proprict'ira ;  by  which  raeana  the  former  became 
iously  rich,  and  the  latter  were  reduced  to  beggary. 
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of  which  Cicero  and  his  associates  in  their  sulky  letters 
deplore. 

Caesar  did  not  deplore,  but  be  sought  to  help  so  far  as 
fj&esor*!  ^®^P  ^^  possible.  Rome  remained,  of  course. 
'?**^°to"^  what  it  was — a  cosmopolitan  city.  Not  only 
In  the  would  the  attempt  to  give  to  it  once  more  a 

specially  Italian  character  have  been  impractica* 
ole ;  it  would  not  have  suited  Caesar^s  plan.  Just  as  Alex- 
ander found  for  his  Graeco-Oriental  empire  an  appropriate 
capital  in  the  Hellenic,  Jewish,  Egyptian,  and  above  all 
cosmopolitan,  Alexandria,  so  the  capital  of  the  new  Romano- 
Hellenic  universal  empire,  situated  at  the  meeting-point  of 
the  East  and  the  West,  was  to  be  not  an  Italian  community, 
but  the  denationalized  capital  of  many  nations.  For  this 
reason  Caesar  tolerated  the  worship  of  the  newly-settled 
Egyptian  gods  alongside  of  Father  Jovis,  and  granted  even 
to  the  Jews  the  free  exercise  of  their  strangely  foreign  ritual 
in  the  very  capital  of  the  empire.  However  offensive 
was  the  motley  mixture  of  the  parasitic— especially  the 
Helleno-Oriental — ^pi/pulation  in  Rome,  he  nowhere  opposed 
its  extension ;  it  is  significant,  that  at  his  popular  festivals 
for  the  capital  he  caused  dramas  to  be  performed  not  merely 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  also  in  other  languages,  probably  in 
Phoenician,  Hebrew,  Syrian,  or  Spanish. 

But,  while  Caesar  accepted  with  the  full  consciousness 

of  what  he  was  doing  the  fundamental  character 
Son^^  o^  t^®  capital  as  he  found  it,  he  yet  worked  en- 
[Jj^^  ergetically  at  the  improvement  of  the  lamentable 

and  disgraceful  state  of  things  prevailing  there. 
Unhappily  the  primary  evils  were  the  least  capable  of  being 
eradicated.  Caesar  could  not  abolish  slavery  with  its  train 
of  national  calamities ;  it  must  remain  an  open  question, 
whether  he  would  in  the  course  of  time  have  attempted  at 
least  to  limit  the  slave  population  in  the  capital,  as  he  under- 
took to  do  so  in  another  field.  As  little  could  Caesar  con- 
jure into  existence  a  free  industry  in  the  capital ;  yet  the 
great  building-operations  remedied  in  some  measure  the 
want  of  means  of  support  there,  and  opened  up  to  the  prO' 
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ite  a  source  of  aninU   but  bonourflble  gain      On  (Jw 
hniid  Caesar  laboured  eiiergRti&illj'  tn  dirninish  th«  - 
fthef      proleta     t,    Tlie  constant  iufiux  of  itorsoni 

ht  by  tl  e  corn  largessca  to  Rome  Wiw,  if  not  wholly 
iJ  *  at  least  very  matisrially  re8lr!ot«d  liy  th«  con« 
of    1  e<e  largesses  nto  a  provision  for  tho  poor  lini- 

o  a  hsed  n  n  her  The  ranks  of  the  exiatiug  pro- 
te  Mere  ih  uned  on  the  one  hand  by  the  tribiinoJR 
were    nsiru  ted  t     proceed  with  unrelenting  rigour 

t  the  rabble  un  tl  e  other  hand  by  a  con)pr«-hi.'nSkVe 

aar  e  co)  n  zat  on  of  the  BO.OOO  colonists,  whom 
sent  be}o  d  tbe  Heas  in  the  fewr  yeftra  of  his  gov<^m* 
a  V  ry  great  port  must  liave  been  taken  from  the 
ranks  of  he  pop  Intion  of  tho  ukjiitol ;  nxist  of  tiie 
h  an  settlers    nd  ed  were  frecdmen.     Hut  this  tnnat 

been   m  re    than   a   mere    temporary    arrangcmunl; 
con\    red  I  k     e^ery  other  man  of  sense  that  th« 

rue  re    edj  f  v  the  n  isery  (if  the  prolubirinte  coiixistMi 

ell  regula  nA  sjslei  of  colonization,  and  placed  by  the 
on      f  th     en      r       i   a  DOsiticui  Ut  n-^ixe  it  Ut  an 
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bi>  doll  possible  through  prohih'itive  laws,  bj  ihti  change 
of  the  constitution;  iDaamuch  as  with  the  re- 
public and  the  republican  elections  and  tribunals 
the  corruption  and  violence  of  the  electioneering  and  judidal 
tolUgia — and  generally  the  political  Saturnalia  of  the  canai'IAi 
—came  to  an  end  of  themselves.  Moreover  the  combina- 
tions called  into  existence  by  the  Clodian  law  were  brolten 
up,  and  the  whole  systeni  of  association  was  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  governing  authorities.  With  the 
exception  of  the  ancieiit  guilds  and  associations,  of  tbe  re- 
ligious unions  of  the  Jews,  and  of  other  specially  excepted 
categories,  fur  which  a  simple  intimation  to  the  senate  seema 
to  have  sufficed,  the  permission  to  constitute  a  permanent 
society  with  &sed  times  of  aasembling  and  standing  deposits 
was  made  dependent  on  a  oonoession  to  be  granted  by  the 
senate  after  the  consent  of  the  monarch  had  been  obtained. 

To  this  was  added  a  stricter  administration  of  criminal 
justice  and  an  energetic  police.  The  laws,  espo- 
^St  cislly  as  regards  the  crime  of  violence,  were  ren- 

dered more  severe;  and  the  irrational  regulation 
of  the  republican  law,  that  the  convicted  criminal  was  en- 
titled to  withdraw  himself  from  a  part  of  the  penalty  which 
he  had  incurred  by  self  banishment,  was  with  reason  set 
aside.  The  detailed  regulations,  which  Caesar  issued  re- 
garding tbe  police  of  the  capital,  are  in  great  part  still  pre- 
served ;  and  all  who  choose  may  convince  themselves  that 
tbe  Imperator  did  not  disdain  to  inust  on  the  house  pro 
prietors  putting  the  streets  into  repair  and  paving  the  foot- 
path in  its  whole  breadth  with  hewn  stones,  and  to  issue 
appropriate  enactments  regarding  the  carrying  of  litters  and 
tlie  driving  of  waggons,  which  from  the  nature  of  the  streets 
were  only  allowed  to  move  freely  through  the  capital  in  the 
evening  and  by  night,  Tbe  supervision  of  the  local  police 
remained  as  hitherto  diitfly  with  the  four  aediles,  who  were 
instructed  nuw  at  least,  if  not  earlier,  each  to  superintend  • 
distinctly  raarlied-ofi'  police  district  within  the  capital. 

Lastly,  building  in  the  capital,  and  the  provision  OOD' 
liected  therewith,  of  inatitutions  for  the  public  benefit^  r» 

Vol.  IV.— 8« 
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^„„        jeived  from  Caesar — who  combined  in  hitnsf-lf 
0^  theioveforbiiilJlngof  a  Roman  anJ  ofanorgan- 

izer — u  audiJcn  stimulus,  which  not  merely  put  to 
Tie  tha  mismanagcnient  of  the  recent  atiarchio  tintea,  but 
'  left  all  that  the  Roman  aristocracy  had  (itme  in  Ibr'ir 
;  days  as  fur  behind  as  the  genius  of  Cnesar  surpassed  th« 
est  endeavours  of  the  Marcii  and  Aemilii.  It  waa  not 
■ely  by  the  extent  of  the  huildinga  In  themBtlves  and  the 
rnitude  of  the  sum^i  expended  on  them  that  Caesar  cx- 
ei  his  predecessors;  but  a  genuine  slat«snianly  per- 
tion  of  what  was  for  the  public  good  distinguishes  what 
sar  did  for  the  public  instiUitionit  of  Rome  from  all 
ilur  services.  He  did  not  build,  like  his  successors, 
p!fs  and  other  splendid  structures,  but  he  relieved  the 
■ket-plai'B  of  Romo — in  which  the  hiirgws-asscmblies,  the 
s  of  the  chief  courts,  the  exchange,  and  the  daily  buai- 
I  as  well  as  the  daily  idleness,  still  were  crowded  to- 
lor — at  any  rate  from  the  assembltea  and  the  courts  by 
structing  for  the  former  a  new  totnilium,  the  Saepta  Julia 
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the  Tiber  and  of  conducting  it  from  the  present  Punte  Motk 
—nnsteod  of  between  the  Campua  Vatioanua  and  the  Campiu 
Martiua  to  Ostia — round  the  Campus  Vaticaaus  and  the 
Janiculum  across  the  Poniptino  marshes  M>  the  port  of  Tar 
racina.  By  this  gigantic  plan  three  objects  would  have  been 
accomplished  at  once :  the  extremely  limited  fiicilities  for 
building  in  the  capital  would  have  been  enlarged  by  substfr 
luting  the  Campus  Vatic&nus  now  transferred  to  the  leA 
bank  of  the  Tiber  for  the  Campus  Martius,  and  employing 
the  latter  spacious  field  for  public  and  private  edifices ;  the 
Pomptlne  marshes  and  tiie  Latin  coast  generally  would  have 
been  drained ;  and  the  capital  would  have  been  supplied  with 
a  safe  seaport,  the  want  of  which  was  so  painfully  felt.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  Imperator  would  remove  mount^ns  aiMl 
rivers,  and  venture  to  contend  with  nature  herself. 

Much  however  as  the  city  of  Rome  gained  by  the  new 
order  of  things  in  commodiousness  and  magnificence,  ita 
political  supremacy  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  lost  to 
it  irrecoverably  through  that  very  change.  The  idea  that 
the  Roman  state  should  coincide  with  the  city  of  Rome 
had  indeed  in  the  course  of  IJme  become  more  and  mora 
unnatural  and  preposterous;  but  the  maxim  had  been  so 
intimately  blended  with  the  essence  of  the  Roman  repub> 
lie,  that  it  could  not  perish  before  the  republic  itself.  It 
WM  only  in  the  new  state  of  Caesar  that  it  was,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  some  legal  (lotions,  completely  set 
aaide,  and  the  community  of  the  capital  was  placed  legally 
on  a  level  with  all  other  municipalities ;  indeed  Caesar—* 
hnre  as  everywhere  endeavouring  not  merely  to  regulate 
Jie  thing,  but  also  to  call  it  officially  by  the  ri^ht  namo-~ 
issued  his  Italian  municipal  ordinance,  beyond  doubt  pnia 
posely  at  once  for  the  capital  and  for  the  other  wban  cona* 
mil'it.e^  We  may  add  that  Rome,  just  because  it  wai 
incapable  of  a  living  communal  character  as  a  capital,  wai 
n'en  essentially  inferior  to  the  other  municipalities  of  the 
impenJ  period.  The  republican  Rome  was  a  deit  of  rob- 
bers, but  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  state ;  the  Rome  of 
tte  monarchy,  althongh  it  began  to  embellish  itself  wilk 
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:he  glories  of  the  tlin.'e  conthiimM  and  to  glitter  in  gold 
murble,  was  yet  nothing  in  the  stHte  but  a  royul  K«i- 
Id  in  connection  vrith  a  pooi^houM,  or  in  other  words  a 
»sary  efil. 
While  in  the  capitnl  the  only  object  aimed  at  was  to 

get  rid  of  palpable  evils  by  police  u^dillllnc^<:J 

on  the  greatest  scale,  it  was  s  tar  in<.>r6  difficult 
to  remedy  the  deep  disorganiKAtion  of  ItiUiun  noaioty. 
■adical  tnisff)rtune9  wure  those  which  we  previously  no. 
1  in  detail — the  disappeiariuice  of  the  ogriuultural,  and 
unnalur^il  increase  of  the  mercaniila,  popuUtion — with 
;h  an  endless  train  of  other  evils  were  oa«ot;intcd.  Tho 
ler  will  not  fail  to  remember  what  was  the  male  ot 

Itulian  agriculture.  In  spitn  of  thn  mnat  iMrnest 
'^^f^-     attompts  to  chi'fk  the  ttiuiihilfttton  of  the  snull 

holdings,  fiirm-liiisbandry  was  scarooly  niiy  longer 
predominant  species  of  economy  during  titia  epoch  in 
region  of  Italy  proper,  with  tlio  exception  perhaps  of 
valleys  of  the  Apenninea  and  AbruEzi,     An  W  tiiv  matiP 
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of  aliiiB.  Those  sviariea  and  fishponds  of  the  grandee* 
were  of  course  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  very  costly 
indulgenoe.  But  this  sysletn  was  carried  to  nuch  an  ezleDl 
and  prosecuted  with  so  much  keeaiiess,  that  f.  g.  the  stock 
of  a  pigeon-house  was  valued  at  100,030  aeiterces  (£1,000) 
a  methodical  system  of  fiittening  had  sprung  up,  aod  tb* 
manure  got  from  the  aviaries  became  of  importance  in  agri* 
culture,  a  single  bird-dealer  waa  able  to  furnish  at  txtm 
5,000  fieldfares — for  they  knew  how  to  rear  these  also— •! 
three  denarii  (2>.)  each,  and  a  single  possessor  of  a  fiahpAid 
^000  muraenae  ;  and  the  lishes  left  behind  by  Lucius  L» 
cuUuB  brought  40,000  sesterces  (£400).  As  may  readily 
be  conceived,  under  such  drcumslanoes  any  one  who  fijl 
lowed  this  occupation  industriously  and  intelligently  might 
obtain  very  large  profits  with  a  comparatively  small  outlay 
of  capital.  A  small  bee-breeder  of  this  period  sold  from 
hia  thyme-garden  not  larger  than  an  acre  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Falerii  honey  to  an  average  annual  amount  of  at 
least  10,000  sesterces  (£100).  The  rivalry  of  the  growers 
of  fruit  was  carried  so  far,  that  in  elegant  villas  the  fruit 
chamber  lined  with  marble  was  not  unfrequeutly  fitted  up 
at  the  same  time  a»  a  dining-roont,  and  sometimes  floe 
fruit  acquired  by  purchase  waa  exhibited  there  as  of  home 
growth.  At  this  period  the  cherry  from  Asia  Minor  and 
other  foreign  fruit-trees  were  first  planted  in  the  gardens 
of  Italy.  The  vegetable  gardens,  the  beds  of  roses  and 
violets  in  Latiura  and  Campania,  yielded  rich  produce,  and 
the  "  market  for  dainties "  (/orum  eupadinit)  by  the  sid« 
of  the  Via  Sacra,  where  fruits,  honey,  and  chaplets  were 
wont  to  be  eiposed  for  sale,  played  an  important  part  in 
the  life  of  the  capital.  Generally  the  management  of  e» 
tates,  worked  as  they  were  on  the  planter-system,  Uad 
reached  in  an  economic  point  of  view  a  height  scarcely  to 
be  surpassed.  The  valley  of  Kieti,  the  region  round  tho 
Fucine  lake,  the  dtstricU  on  the  Liris  and  Voltumus,  and 
mdeed  Central  Italy  m  general,  were  as  respecte  husbandly 
In  the  must  flourishing  conditiuu  ;  even  cerUin  branches  of 
ludustiry,  which  were  Buital>lo  aooompaniments  of  the  man 
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eiit  of  &II  estate  by  means  of  slaves,  were  taken  up 
tttulligent    landlords,    onJ,    where    the    ciroumsLunoM 

ikvourahle,  inns,  weaving  bctorles,  and  especially 
works  won!  constnicled  on  the  estate.  The  lulian 
jcers  of  wine  and  oil  in  particular  not  only  supplie<) 
talian  markets,  but  carried  on  also  in  both  articles 
isiderable  business  of  transmarine  exportntion.  A 
ily  professional  treatise  of  this  period  tomparm  Italy 
great  fruit>gardeii ;  and  the  pioturea  which  a  »)iit«in- 
■y  poet  gives  of  his  bejiutiful  native  land,  where  the 
watered  meadow,  the  luxuriant  corn-field,  the  plcaeiint 
aovered  hill  are  fringed  by  the  dark  line  of  the  olive- 
— where  the  "ornament"  of  the  land,  amiiing  in  varied 
i)B,  cherishes  the  loveliest  gardens  in  ita  bosom  and  is 

wreathed  round  by  food-producing  trees — theae  de. 
tions,  evidently  fnithful  pictures  of  the  landscape  daily 
mted  to  the  eye  of  the  poet,  truisplnnt  us  into  the 

flourishing  districts  of  Tusouny  taid  Torrft  di  Lavoro.  _ 
pastoral  husbandry,  it  is  true,  which  for  reiisons  fot^ 

V    exnliunitd    was   alwavs  anreMliniT  Jkrchnr  wmmnUv 
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e1ieDt«tataB  of  the  kingdom,  uid  how  all  capital  Lltimatolj 
flowed  to  RoDie,  it  will  be  sufficient,  after  what  has  beei 
already  said,  to  psiut  to  the  single  fact  that  in  the  money- 
niarket  of  the  capital  the  regular  rate  of  iRternet.  at  tbit 
time  was  six  per  cent^  and  consequently  money  there  was 
cheaper  by  a  half  than  it  was  on  an  average  elsewhere  in 
antiquity. 

In  consequence  of  this  economic  system  ba^d  both  in 

its  agrarian  and  mercantile  aspects  on  masses 
^^^,j^,      of  capital  and  on  speculation,  there  arose  a  most 

fearful  disproportion  in  the  distribution  of  wealth. 
The  otlen  used  and  oflen  abused  phrase  of  a  commonwet^th 
composed  of  millionnairea  and  beggars  applies  perhaps  no* 
where  so  completely  as  to  the  Rome  of  the  last  age  of  the 
republic  ;  and  nowhere  perhaps  has  the  essential  maxim  of 
the  slave-state — that  the  rich  man  who  lives  by  the  exe^ 
tions  of  his  slaves  is  necessarily  respectable,  and  the  poor 
man  who  lives  by  the  labour  of  his  hands  is  necessarily 
vulgar — been  recognized  with  so  terrible  a  precision  as  the 
undoubted  principle  underlying  all  public  and  private  in- 
teroourse.*    A  real  middle  class  in  our  sense  of  the  term 

•  Tbe  following  eipoaitioii  in  Cicero's  treatise  Dt  Offleiu  (I  4i) 
Is  chftncl«Ti91ic :  Jam  dt  art\fieiii  it  qaaeitiliiit,  gui  liberalti  kobendi, 
fm  ti/rdidi  tint,  haec  ftrt  acttpimut.  Primtim  imprebanivr  ii  qiiam- 
(iM,  gtii  in  odia  hominvm  ineumint,  ui  porfitorum.  Mi  /nenUonim. 
lUibtraitt  autem  et  lordidi  qua4tttt$  tiareetumomm  omnium,  qitarw^ 
optrat,  Hon  arUt  tmuntur,  Ett  atitem  in  iUii  ipta  mtref  aitdonmmt- 
turn  ttrvitatii.  Sordidi  eliam  pulatidi,  qui  mrrcantur  a  meT<at<nibi» 
quad  itatim  vtndaiU,  tMU  mim  proficiant,  nili  admodum  mfntianhtr. 
y»e  tvm  Ml  qvidguam  lurpiui  vanilalr.  Opifietaqitt  omnet  in  Mnrdida 
arte  vertaniur  ;  ntc  tnim  padqMom  ingenuum  habere  poltil  officin^ 
i/iniBttqut  artet  am  probandot,  qtuu  minittTae  luii  vo/uptattim, 

"  Cttarii,  lanii,  eequi,  fartoret,  pi»eo(o™," 

tf  «<t  Ttrmiiia.  Adde  Aue,  n  piaeet,  imgtmUano*,  taitatont,  Mtmf 
fw  Iwhm  lofornim.  Quibut  mOan  artibui  aui  pmdtnlia  m^or  inml, 
mtri  non  nudioerU  ulilttai  qtwerilvr,  vi  medidita,  Ml  orcAiCKAiro,  «f 
ioelrina  nrum  h(yntt'.antm,  eae  runt  ii>,  guormn  ordini  ainMntwi^ 
kimttlat.  Mtrmtitra  aultm,  *i  Unmi  ml,  aonUda  putanda  tit ;  afs 
wiraii  if  oapioM,  muMa  vndiqin  apportaK*,  nmfcay*  mh  vonltolt  im 
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was  not,  as  indeed  n<i  such  dasB  tan  Mist  in  nnj  M.\} 
.oped  slat-i^stAtu ;  whnt  appears  oa  if  it  wrrc  n  g-»i^ 
le  class  and  is  so  in  a  certain  measura,  Is  cottipoced  of 
'  rich  ni«>n  of  business  and  lundholdr-rs  who  are  so  un- 
LAtPd  or  so  highly  cultivated  as  to  content  themselvM 
n  the  sphere  of  their  activity  and  lo  keep  aloof  frtim 
0  life.  Of  tho  men  of  business — a  class,  anioni;  whom 
ameroiis  freedmen  and  other  upstarts,  as  a  rule,  i*er« 
J  with  the  giddy  fancy  of  playing  lh«  man  of  quality 
;re  wore  not  very  many  who  showed  so  much  jud)^ 
.     A  model  of  this  sort  was  tho  Titus  Pomponius  At- 

frequently  mentioned  in  the  aocounts  of  this  period. 
icquired  an  immense  fortuna  partly  from  the  great 
e-farming  which  he  prosecuted  in  Italy  and  Epirus, 
y  from  his  money -transactions  which  ramified  through- 
taly,  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Asia  Minor;  but  at  the 

time  he  continued  to  be  throughout  the  simple  man 
isiness,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  seduced  into  ao- 
ig  office  or  even  into  monetary  trttisaotions  with  the 
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More  cumerouB  and  mure  solid  were  the  Italian  land 
holders  of  the  old  type.  Contemporary  literatuiv  pr» 
servea  in  the  description  of  Sextus  Roscius,  who  was  mur 
dcred  amidst  the  proBcrJpCiuns  of  673,  the  pio 
ture  of  such  a  rural  nublemaa  (paler  /amiUai 
rusticanita) ;  his  wealth,  OBtimated  at  6,000,000  eestercci 
(£60,000),  is  mainly  iavealed  in  his  thirteen  landed  estntM; 
he  attends  to  the  management  of  it  in  person  systematic 
ally  and  with  enthusiasm ;  he  comes  seldom  or  never  hi 
the  capital,  and,  when  he  does  appear  there,  by  his  clown- 
ish manners  he  contrasts  not  leas  with  the  polished  senator 
than  the  innumerable  hosts  of  bis  uncouth  rural  slaves  with 
the  elegant  train  of  domestic  slaves  in  the  capital.  Far 
more  than  the  circles  of  the  nobility  with  their  cosmopoli- 
tan culture  and  the  mercantile  clitss  at  home  everywhers 
and  nowhere,  these  landlorcis  and  the  "  country  towns  "  to 
which  they  essentially  gave  tone  {tnunicipta  rvtlkana)  pro- 
served  as  well  the  discipline  and  manners  as  the  pure  and 
noble  language  of  their  fathers.  The  order  of  landlorda 
was  r^orded  as  the  flower  of  the  nation ;  the  speculator, 
who  has  made  his  ftirtune  and  wishes  to  appear  among  the 
notables  of  the  land,  buys  an  estate  and  seeks,  if  not  W 
become  himaidf  the  squire,  at  any  rate  to  rear  his  son  with 
that  view.  We  meet  the  traces  of  this  class  of  landlords, 
wherever  a  national  movement  appears  in  politics,  and 
wherever  literature  puts  forth  any  fresh  growth;  from  it 
the  pati'iutic  opposition  to  the  new  monarchy  drew  its  beat 
■trenglh  ;  to  it  belonged  Varro,  Lucretius,  Catullus ;  and 
nowhere  perhaps  does  the  comparative  freshness  of  thit 
laiidloi'd-life  cuinu  more  □baracteristJcally  to  light  than  Id 
the  graceful  Ar,>iiiate  introduction  to  the  setKiud  book  of 
Cicero's  ti-eatlse  De  Legtbvt — a  green  oasts  amidst  the  (ett- 
ful  desert  of  that  equally  empty  and  voluminous  writer. 
But  the  cultivati'd  class  of  merchants  and  the  vigoroai 
order  of  landlords  were  far  overgrown  by  the 
two  classes  that  gave  tone  to  society — the  moM 
of  beg^a,  and  the  world  of  quality  proper.  We  have  no 
•tatiatical  figures  to  indicate  predeely  the  relative  propop 
Vor-  IV.— 28* 
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i  of  poverty  acd  riches  fur  this  epnch ;  jtl  me  iiiaj 
perhaps  agnin  ri'cull  the  exprcHion  which  a  Flumai 
'^maii  employed  surae  flRy  years  berom  (iii.  170) — ihfti 
Kimbor  of  families  of  firml}'  established  richi.-s  ouiung 
Roman  burgesses  diij  cot  ^iGiount  to  2,000.  The  bur. 
-body  liad  e^nue  then  bM^umt;  different;  liut  cJear  iitdt- 
'Ds  attest  that  the  disproporUon  between  poor  ttnd  rich 
remained  at  least  ah  great.  The  increasing  impover 
lent  of  tho  multitude  shows  itself  only  too  plainly  ia 
•  crowding  to  tha  curii-largeases  and  to  eiiliatment  in 
irmy ;  the  corresponding  inereasa  of  riches  ia  attested 
easly  by  an  author  of  this  generation,  whi?n,  speaking 
le  circumstances  of  the  Marinii  period,  he  describes  an 
«  of  2,000,000  sesterees  (£50,000)  as  "  riches  aocord- 
M  the  circumstances  of  that  day  ;  "  and  the  statemcjit* 
ih  we  find  as  to  the  property  of  inilividuala  lead  to  Die 
i  conclusion.  The  extremely  rich  Lucius  Domitius 
nobarbus  promised  to  twenty  thousand  soldiers  four 
ra  of  land  each,  out  of  hia  'iwn  property ;  the  ealMc 
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tion  of  the  ancient  world — bad  become  bo  llouridhitig  thai 
ft  lucrative  business  was  done  in  the  sale  of  the  progrnmmei 
for  them ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  horrible  inn» 
vation  was  adopted  by  which  the  decision  as  to  the  life  or 
death  of  the  vanquished  became  dependent,  not  on  the  low 
of  duel  or  on  the  pleasure  of  the  victor,  but  on  the  caprice 
of  the  onlooking  public,  and  according  to  its  signal  the  vic- 
tor either  spared  or  transfixed  his  prostrate  antagonist, 
Ths  trade  of  lighting  had  so  risen  or  freedom  had  so  fallen 
in  value,  that  the  intrepidity  and  the  emulation,  which  were 
lacking  on  the  battle-fields  of  this  age,  were  universal  in 
the  armies  of  the  arena,  and,  where  the  law  of  the  duel 
required,  every  gladiator  allowed  himself  to  be  stabbed 
mutely  and  without  shrinking ;  that  in  fact  free  men  not 
unfrequently  sold  themselves  to  the  contractors  for  board 
and  wages  as  gladiatorial  slaves.  The  plebeians  of  the 
liflh  century  had  also  sufiered  want  and  famine,  but  they 
had  not  sold  their  freedom ;  and  still  less  would  the  juris- 
consults of  that  period  have  lent  themselves  to  pronounoe 
the  equally  immoral  and  illegal  contract  of  such  a  gladi^ 
torial  slave  "  to  let  himself  be  chained,  scourged,  burnt  or 
killed  without  opposition,  if  tlie  laws  of  the  institution 
should  BO  require"  by  means  of  unbecoming  juristic  sub- 
tleties as  a  contract  lawful  and  actionable. 

In  the  world  of  quality  such  things  did  not  occur,  bul 
at  bottom  it  was  hardly  different,  and  least  of  all  better. 
In  doing  nothing  the  aristocrat  boldly  competed  with  ttw 
proletarian ;  if  the  latter  loun|;ed  on  the  pavement,  the 
former  lay  in  bed  till  far  on  in  the  day.  Extravagance 
prevailed  here  ns  unbounded  as  it  was  devoid  of  tastt.  It 
was  lavbhed  on  politics  and  on  the  theatre,  of  course  to 
the  corruption  of  both  ;  the  consular  otiice  was  purchased 
at  an  incredible  price — in  the  summer  of  700  the 
first  voting-division  alone  was  paid  10,000,000 
sesterces  (£100,000)— and  all  the  pleasure  of  the  man  of 
culture  in  the  drama  was  spoilt  by  the  insane  luxury  of 
decoration.  Reuts  in  Rome  appear  tfi  have  been  on  an 
average  fi>ur  tiniM  as  high  u  in   the  oouii\ry  towns;  a 
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B  there  was  once  sold  for  15.000,000  seatercea  {£150, 
.  The  house  of  Marcus  Lepidus  (consul  in  676)  whici 
at  the  time  of  the  dealh  of  Sulla  the  finmt  in  Home^ 
lot  rank  a  generation  afterwards  even  as  the  hundrcdtii 
le  list  of  Roman  palaces.  We  have  already  iiientioned 
xtravaganc-c  practisrd  in  the  matter  of  sountrj-housei; 
ind  that  4,000,000  sestprces  (£40,000)  were  paid  foi 

a  house,  which  was  valued  chiefly  for  Its  fishpond; 
.he  thoroughly  fashionable  gnindou  now  needed  at  least 
villas — one  in  the  Sabine  or  Alban  mountains  near  the 
al,  and  a  second  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cnrnpanian  bathi 
d  in  addition  if  possible  a  garden  immediately  outside 
le  gates  of  Rome.  Still  more  irrational  than  thnse 
palaces  were  the  palatial  sepulchres,  several  of  which 
existing  at  the  present  day  attest  what  a  lolly  pile,  of 
mry  the  rich  Roman  needed  in  order  to  die  as  tietnmo 
ink.     Fanciers  of  horses  and  doga  too  were  not  want- 

24,000  sesterces  (£240)  was  no  uncommon  price  fur 
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tiw  banning  of  the  season  of  roses — he  had  himself  oon 
reyod,  as  was  the  custom  with  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  in  ■ 
litter  with  eight  bearers,  sitting  on  a  cushion  of  Maltesa 
gauze  stuffed  with  rose-leaves,  with  one  garland  on  his  head 
and  a  second  twined  round  his  r.eck,  applying  to  his  nose  ■ 
little  smelling-bag  of  fine  linen,  with  minute  meshes,  filled 
with  roses ;  and  thus  he  had  himself  carried  even  to  hii 
bed-chamber." 

But  no  sort  of  luxury  flourished  so  much  as  the  cooraest 
of  all — the  luxury  of  the  table.  The  whole  villa  arrange 
meats  and  the  whole-villa  life  had  ultimate  roferenoe  to 
dining ;  not  only  had  they  different  dining-rooms  for  win- 
ter and  summer,  but  dinner  was  lerved  in  the  pietur»^B)- 
lery,  in  the  fruitchamber,  in  the  aviary,  or  on  a  platfom 
erected  in  the  deer-park,  around  which,  when  the  bespoken 
*'  Orpheus  "  appeared  in  theatrical  costume  and  blew  Ma 
flourish,  the  duly  trained  roes  and  wild  boars  congrc^ted. 
Such  was  the  care  bestowed  on  decoration ;  but  amidst  all 
this  the  reality  was  by  no  means  forgotten.  Not  only  was 
the  cook  a  graduate  in  gastronomy,  but  the  master  himself 
often  acted  as  the  instructor  of  his  cooks.  The  roast  had 
been  long  ago  thrown  into  the  shade  by  marine  fishes  and 
oysters ;  now  the  Italian  river-fishes  were  utterly  banished 
from  good  tables,  and  Italian  delicacies  and  Italian  wines 
were  looked  on  as  almost  vulgar.  Now  even  at  the  popu- 
lar festivals  there  were  distributed,  besides  the  Italian  Fft- 
lerian,  three  sorts  of  foreign  wine — Sicilian,  Lesbian,  Chian, 
while  a  generation  before  it  had  been  sufficient  even  at  great 
banquets  to  send  round  Greek  wine  once  ;  in  the  cellar  of 
the  orator  Hortensius  there  was  found  a  stock  of  10,000 
jars  (at  33  quarts)  of  foreign  wine.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
the  Italian  wine  growers  b^n  to  complain  of  the  compo 
tilion  of  the  wines  from  the  Greek  islands.  No  naturalist 
eould  rsnsaok  land  aid  sea  more  zealously  for  new  animals 
and  plants,  than  the  epicures  of  that  day  ransacked  them 
for  new  culinary  dainties.  The  circumstance  of  the  guest 
taking  au  emetic  after  n  banquet,  to  avoid  the  oonsequenoM 
of  the  varied  l^e  se",  before  him.  no  longer  created  sarprlM 
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ichiiry  of  everj  sort  became  so  sj'atematic  and  a^i» 
that  it  fjund  iU  professors,  who  earned  a  livelihood 
rving  as  instruoUirs  of  the  youth  of  quality  in  *Jic 
'  and  practice  of  vice,* 

will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  longer  on  this  confused 

picture,  so  tnonc.tonouB  in  ita  variety  ;  and  tlif 

less  ao,  that  the  Romans  were  fiir  from  original 

i  reapect,  and  confined  themselves  to  exhibiting  a  copy 

Hellono-Asiatic  luxury  still  more  exaggerated  and 

than  their  model.      Piutoa   natur&lly  dt^voura   his 

en  as  well  as  Kronos ;  the  competition  for  all  theae 

•f  worthless  objects  of  fashionable  longing  ao  forced  uf 

,  that  those  who  swam  with  the  stream   funnd  tho 

colossal  estiite  melt  awuy  in  a  short  time,  and  even 

who  only  for  credit's  stike  joined  in  what  was  most 

lary,  saw  their  inherited  and  (irmly-establiahod  wealth 

y  undermined.     The  canvaaa  for  the  consulship,  for 

cc,  was  the  usual  higliwfty  to  ruin  for  housen  of  di»- 
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tinotioa;  and  nearly  the  same  description  applies  to  the 
games,  the  great  buildings,  and  all  those  other  pleasant  but 
doubtless  expensive  pursuits.  The  princely  wealth  of  that 
period  is  only  surpassed  by  its  still  more  princely  liabili* 
ties ;  Caesar  owed  about  692,  afler  deducting  hia 
"^  assets,  25,000,000  sesterces  (£250,000);  Mar^ 

ous  Antonius,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  6,000,000  sester* 
ces  (£60,000),  fourteen  years  afterwards  40,000,000  (£400,- 
000) ;  Curio  owed  60,000,000  (£600,000) ;  Milo  70,000,- 
000  (£700,000).  That  those  extravagant  habits  of  the 
Koman  world  of  quality  rested  throughout  on  credit^  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  interest  in  Rome  was 
once  suddenly  raised  from  four  to  eight  per  cent,  through 
the  borrowing  of  the  different  competitors  for  the  consul- 
ship. Insolvency,  instead  of  leading  in  due  time  to  a  meet- 
ing of  creditors  or  at  any  rate  to  a  liquidation  which  might 
at  least  place  matters  once  more  on  a  clear  footing,  was 
ordinarily  prolonged  by  the  debtor  as  much  as  possible ; 
instead  of  selling  his  property  and  especially  his  landed 
estates,  he  continued  to  borrow  and  to  present  the  sem- 
blance of  riches,  till  the  crash  only  became  the  worse  and 
the  winding-up  yielded  a  result  like  that  of  Milo,  in  which 
the  creditors  obtained  somewhat  above  four  per  cent  of 
the  sums  for  which  they  ranked.  Amidst  this  startlingly 
rapid  transition  from  riches  to  bankruptcy  and  this  system- 
atic swindling,  nobody  of  course  gained  so  much  as  the 
cool  banker,  who  knew  how  to  give  and  refuse  credit.  The 
relations  of  debtor  and  creditor  thus  returned  almost  to  the 
same  point  at  which  they  had  stood  in  the  worst  times  of 
the  social  crises  of  the  fiflh  century  ;  the  nominal  land- 
owners held  virtually  by  sufferance  of  their  creditors ;  the 
debtors  were  either  in  servile  subjection  to  their  creditors, 
80  that  the  humbler  of  them  appeared  like  freedmen  in  the 
ereditor's  train  and  those  of  higher  rank  spoke  and  voted 
even  in  the  senate  at  the  nod  of  their  creditor-lord  ;  or  they 
were  ready  to  make  war  on  property  itself,  and  either  to 
intimidate  their  creditors  by  threats  or  to  get  rid  of  them 
by  conspiracy  and  civil  war.    On  these  relatiof »  waa  baaed 
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iwer  of  Crassus  ;  oiil  of  them  arose  the  inaurrcttlinni 
JBG  motto  was  ''a  dear  sheet" — of  Cinna  (iil.  31ii, 
and  still  more  detinllcly  of  CHtilins,  of  Ccic.Hiis,  of 
>ella,  entirely  resembling  the  battles  bMwpen  ihoH 
WbA  and  those  who  had  not,  which  a  century  hi»fon 
ed  the  Hellenic  world  (ii.  344).  That  aniiiUt  ao  ml- 
1  economic  condition  every  financial  or  political  criwa 
1  occaainn  the  most  dreadful  conluHion,  was  lo  be  ex- 
i  from  the  nature  of  the  case;  we  need  hardly  men- 
hat  the  usunl  phcnomcDfl — the  disappearance  of  cipi- 
le  sudden  depreciation  of  landed  estate,  innumerahlfl 
uptcies,  and  an  almost  univnrsal  insnlvency — mad« 
ippearanoe  now  during  tlie  lAvW  war,  just  as  they  had 
during  the  Social  and  Mithradntio  wars  (iii.  492). 
nder  such  circumstances,  as  a  matter  of  course,  moral- 
ity and  family  life  wero  treated  ax  antiquated 
things  among  al!  ranks  of  society.  To  tie  poor 
lot  merely  tlie  sorest  disgrace  and  the  worst  orimi-, 
de  only  disgrace  and  the  only  crime :  for  money  tha 
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All  the  world  in'srchanged  visits ,  ao  that  in  the  bouse«  ot 
quality  it  was  iieoesaary  to  admit  the  persons  presenting 
themselves  ever;  morning  for  the  levee  in  a  certain  order 
fixed  hj  the  master  or  occasionally  by  the  attendant  li 
waiting,  and  to  give  audience  only  to  the  more  notable  od« 
by  one,  while  the  rest  were  more  summarily  admitted 
partly  in  groups,  partly  in  a  body  at  the  close — a  diatino 
;ion  which  Gaius  Gracchus,  In  this  too  the  first  founder  of 
the  new  monarchy,  is  said  to  have  introduced.  The  inten 
i^ange  of  letters  of  courtesy  was  carried  to  as  great  aa 
extent  as  the  visits  of  courtesy ;  "  friendly  "  letters  flew 
over  land  and  sea  between  persons  who  had  neither  pei^ 
sonal  relations  nor  business  with  each  other,  whereas  prop- 
er  and  formal  business-letters  scarcely  occur  except  where 
the  letter  is  addressed  to  a  corporation.  In  like  manner 
invitations  to  dinner,  the  customary  new  year's  presents, 
the  domestic  festivals,  were  divested  of  their  proper  char- 
acter and  converted  almost  into  public  ceremoniala ;  even 
death  itself  did  not  release  the  Roman  from  these  atten- 
tions to  his  countless  "  neighbours,"  but  in  order  to  die 
with  due  respectability  he  had  to  provide  each  of  them  at 
any  rate  with  a  keepsake.  Just  as  in  oertain  circles  of  onr 
mercantile  world,  the  genuine  intimacy  of  family  ties  and 
Cimily  friendships  had  so  totally  vanished  from  the  Rome 
of  that  day  that  the  whole  interoonrse  of  business  and  ac- 
quaintance could  be  garnished  with  forms  *ud  flourishes  of 
affection  which  had  lost  alt  meaning.  Mid  thus  by  degreea 
the  reality  came  to  be  superseded  by  that  BpnotraJ  shadow 
of  "  friendship,"  which  holds  by  no  means  tte  le««t  plaoa 
among  the  various  evU  spirits  brooding  over  ths  protori^ 
lions  and  civil  wars  of  this  age. 

Ad  equally  oharactertstio  feature  in  the  brilKani  deny 
of  this  period  was  the  emancipation  of  women. 
In  an  economic  point  of  view  the  wom^n  had 
long  sinoe  made  themselves  independent  (li.  484) ;  it  the 
present  epoch  we  even  meet  with  solicitors  acting  spe<uai!y 
for  women,  who  officiously  tend  their  aid  to  solitary  riA 
iadtea  in  the  matagemeDt  of  tMr  property  an''  their  IbW) 
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,  niuke  an  iinpression  on  theni  by  their  knowli'-ilgeirf 
less  and  law,  and  thereby  procure  fur  ihciiisdvus  un- 

perquisites  and  logai;ii.«  tbMl  other  loungers  on  th* 
inge.  But  it  was  uot  merely  (torn  tliu  eounoniic  guiit^ 
ihip  of  father  or  husbuiid  that  womea  felt  thumselve* 
icipated.  Love-in  trig  lies  of  >ll  »DrlK  were  constaiill} 
rugress.  The  buUet-daocers  (inikum)  were  quite  a 
h  for  tb'jso  of  the  present  day  in  the  variety  of  thvir 
Liits  and  the  skill  with  which  they  followed  Uiem  out  j 

pfimoduntiaa,  Cytheris  aud  the  like,  polluUt  even  ibe 
s  of  history.     But  tbc-ir,  as  it  were,  Uceused  trade  wm 

materially  iojurcd  by  the  free  art  of  the  ladies  of 
jcratic  circles.  Liaisons  in  the  first  houses  had  be- 
I  so  frequent,  that  only  a  acandul  altogether  exceptional 
i  make  them  tlie  subject  of  special  talk  ;  a  judioial  in- 
rence  seemed  now  almost  ridiculous.  An  uDpontlleled 
scandul,  such  ua  Publius  Clodius  produced  in 
ti&3  at  the  women's  festival  in  the  house  of  the 
ifes  Maxiinus,  although  a  thousand  timuj  worse  thnn 
iccurrences  which  filly  yeajs  before  bodied  to  a  Mriea 
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H  though  tfaejr  wished  to  change  parte.  What  ideu  as  to 
divorce  prevailed  in  the  drclcs  of  the  aristocracy  may  te 
discerned  in  the  conduct  of  their  beat  and  most  mc  al  herd 
Marcus  Cato,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  separate  from  hit  will 
at  the  request  of  a  friend  desirous  to  marry  her,  and  as  lib 
tie  scrupled  on  the  death  of  this  friend  to  marry  the  saioa 
wife  a  second  time.  Celibacy  and  childlessness  became 
more  and  more  common,  especially  among  the  upper  ola^ 
es.  While  among  these  marriage  had  for  long  been  regard- 
ed as  a  burden  which  people  took  upon  them  at  the  but  in 
tiie  publio  interest  (it.  516 ;  iii.  502),  we  now  encounter 
even  in  Cato  and  those  who  shared  Cato's  aentimeots  the 
maxim  to  which  Polybius  a  century  before  traced  the  decay 
of  Hellas  (iiL  61),  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  keep 
great  wealth  together  and  therefore  not  to  beget  too  many 
children.  Where  were  the  times,  when  the  designatioo 
"  children-producer  "  {^proletariwi)  had  been  a  term  of  hon< 
our  for  the  Roman  1 

In  consequence  of  such  a  aodal  condition  the  Latin  stock 

in  Italy  underwent  an  alarming  diminution,  sod 
Sn^iuir.    '^  **''■  provinces  were  overspread  partly  by 

parasitic  immigrants,  partly  by  sheer  desolv 
tion.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  Italy 
flocked  to  foreign  lands.  Already  the  ^^^te  amount 
of  talent  and  of  working  power,  which  the  supply  of  Ital* 
■an  magistrates  and  Italian  garrisons  for  the  whole  domain 
of  the  Mediterranean  demanded,  transcended  the  resuuroM 
of  the  peninsula,  especially  as  the  elements  thus  sent  abroad 
were  in  great  part  lost  for  ever  to  the  nation.  For  the 
more  that  the  Roman  community  grew  into  an  empire  em- 
bracing many  nations,  the  more  the  governing  aristocracy 
lost  the  habit  of  looking  on  Italy  as  their  esduaive  home  ( 
while  of  the  men  levied  or  enlisted  for  service  a  consider- 
able portion  perished  in  the  many  wars,  espeoially  in  Ih* 
biuody  civil  war,  and  another  portion  became  wholly  es- 
tranged from  their  native  counlry  by  the  long  reriod  of 
■ervice,  which  sometimes  lasted  for  a  generatior  In  like 
naoner  with  the  public  service,  speculation  kept  a  portioi 
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luidfatilders  and  almusl  the  wholo  body  or  in«rchanti 
eir  lives  or  at  any  rBte  for  a  long  time  cut  or  Um 
:y,  and  the  demoralizing  iliDerant  habiU  of  the  latter 
tioilur  estranged  them  altogelher  from  civic  exiiilviHK 
I  mother  country  and  from  the  various  rostrahita  of 
'  lite.  As  a  compensation  for  these,  Italy  obtJiiDod 
B  one  hand  the  proletariate  of  slaves  and  ft£«dnien, 
:  other  hnnd  the  craflsmen  and  traders  flociiing  thithei 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  E^ypl,  who  flourished  chiefly 

capital  and  still  more  in  tho  seaport  tovrns  of  Osti«, 
li,  and  Brundisium  (iii,  609).  In  the  largest  iind 
inipoflant  part  of  Italy  however,  there  was  not  evrn 
a  substitution  of  irapuru  elements  (i>r  pun-;  but  llie 
ati<in  was  visibly  on  the  decline.  Eapeolally  was 
-ue  of  the  pastoral  districta  such  as  Apulia,  the  clionoii 
:if  ciiltle-b reeding,  which  is  called  by  coDlemporari«n 
ost  deserted  part  of  It&ly,  and  of  the  reginn  around 
,  where  the  Cumpogna  was  annually  becoming  more 
ite  un<ler  the  constant  reciprocal  uctioii  of  the  ratriv 
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h  ii  A  dreadful  piotnre — this  picture  of  Italy  vaAst  thf 
rule  uf  the  oligarohy.    There  vsa  notfaiug  td 
ib'oUgir-      bridge  over  or  soften  the  fatal  oontraat  betveOB 
''  the  world  of  the  beggars  and  the  world  of  thr 

rich.  The  more  clearly  and  painfully  this  contrast  was  £t.\ 
on  both  sides — the  giddier  the  height  to  which  riches  rooe) 
the  deeper  the  abyss  of  poverty  yawned — the  more  fre* 
quently,  amidst  that  changeful  world  of  speculation  aod 
playing  at  hazard,  were  individuals  tossed  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  and  again  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Hm 
wider  the  chaam  by  which  the  two  worlds  were  externally 
divided,  the  more  completely  they  coincided  in  the  like  a» 
nihilation  of  bmily  lifb — which  is  yet  the  germ  and  eor« 
of  all  nationality — in  the  like  laziness  and  luxury,  the  like 
unsubstantial  economy,  the  like  unmanly  dependence,  the 
like  corruption  diflBring  only  in  its  scale,  the  like  criminal 
demoralization,  the  like  longing  to  begin  the  war  with 
property.  Riches  and  misery  in  close  league  drove  the 
Italians  out  of  Italy,  and  filled  t^e  peninaula  partly  with 
Bwarms  of  slaves,  partly  with  awful  ailenoe.  It  is  a  ten> 
Ue  picture,  but  not  one  peculiar  to  Italy  ;  wherever  the 
government  of  capitalists  in  a  slave-itate  has  fully  devel* 
oped  itself,  it  has  desolated  God's  fair  world  in  the  same 
way.  As  rivers  glisten  in  different  colours,  but  a  common 
sewer  everywhere  looks  like  itaelt^  so  the  Italy  of  the 
Ciceronian  epoch  reaembles  substantially  the  Hellas  of 
Polybius  and  still  more  decidedly  the  Carthage  of  Hanni- 
bal's time,  where  in  exactly  similar  tashion  the  Bll<povrerfl)l 
rule  of  capital  ruined  the  middle  class,  raised  trade  and 
eatate-farming  to  the  highest  prosperity,  and  ultimately  led 
to  a-^hypocritically  whitewashed — mural  and  political  ooF' 
ruptjon  of  iJie  nation.  All  the  arrant  sins  that  capital  has 
benn  guilty  of  against  nation  and  civilizaticH  in  the  modeni 
worU,  remain  as  far  inferior  to  the  alwmiuatiuns  of  the 
•Dcient  capital iat>sta tea  sa  the  free  man,  be  he  ever  so  poor, 
remsina  superior  to  the  slave;  and  not  until  the  dragofr 
seed  of  North  America  ripens,  will  the  world  have  agaii 
similar  fruits  to  reap. 
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Tieaa  cvila,  uniJer  which  the  nalioniil  economy  of  Ital) 
lay  prostrate,  were  in  iheir  (Iwptfst  essence  irt** 
""  mediftble,  and  so  much  of  them  sm  still  admitti^ 
of  remedy  depended  essentially  for  its  ameod' 
,  on  the  pei>p!e  and  on  time;  for  the  wisest  govern 
,  is  OS  little  able  as  the  most  skilful  physician  U)  gin 
ness  tfl  the  corrupt  juices  of  the  oi^anisii),  or  to  do 
I  in  the  case  of  the  dcoper-rooted  evils  than  to  pre- 
those  accidents  which  obstruct  the  remedial  power  of 
■e  in  its  working.  The  peaceful  energy  of  tho  (i«w 
even  of  itself  furnished  such  &  preventive,  for  by  iU 
la  some  of  the  worst  excreBO?nces  were  done  awAy, 
as  the  artilicial  pampering  of  the  proletariate,  the 
inity  of  crimen,  the  purchase  of  oliices,  and  various 
"3.  But  the  government  could  do  something  more  than 
ly  nbstaiu  from  harm,  Caesar  was  not  one  of  those 
wise  people  who  rt'fiiee  to  embank  the  sea,  beoauaa 
oth  no  dike  can  defy  some  sudden  influx  <>f  the  tidv. 
better,  if  a  nation  and  its  economy  follow  spoittanc- 
'  the  path  prescribed  by  nature ;  but,  seeing  that  they 
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poaed  extT&ordinary  rewards  for  the  bttien  of  Duindroot 
families,  while  be  at  the  same  time  aa  supreme  judge  at 
the  natioQ  treated  divorce  and  adulterjr  with  a  rigour  ao 
sording  to  Roman  ideas  unparalleled. 

Nor  did  he  even  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  issm  a 
detailed  law  as  to  luxury — which,  among  otbtf 
■pretins  points,  cut  down  extravagance  in  building  at 

^™^'  least  in  one  of  its  inoat  irrational  forms,  that 

Iff  sepulchral  monuments;  restricted  the  use  of  purple 
robes  and  pearls  to  certwn  times,  ages,  and  classes,  and 
totally  prohibited  it  in  grown-up  men ;  fixed  a  maximuni 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  table ;  and  directly  forbade  a 
number  of  luxurious  dishes.  Such  ordinances  doubtless 
were  not  new ;  but  it  was  a  new  thing  that  the  "  master  of 
morals "  seriously  insisted  on  their  observance,  superin- 
tended the  provision-markets  by  means  of  paid  overseen, 
and  ordered  that  the  tables  of  men  of  rank  should  be  ex- 
amined by  his  oBJcers  and  the  forbidden  dishes  on  tbeni 
should  be  oonfiscated.  It  is  true  that  by  such  theoretical 
and  practical  instructions  in  moderation  as  the  new  mo* 
narcbical  police  gave  to  the  fashionable  world  hardly  mora 
could  be  accomplished  than  the  compelling  luxury  to  retira 
Boroewhat  more  into  concealment ;  but,  if  hypocrisy  ia  th« 
homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue,  under  the  circumstanoea 
of  the  times  even  a  semblance  of  propriety  enforced  by 
police  measures  was  a  st«p  towards  improvement  not  to  be 


The  measures  of  Caesar  for  the  better  regulation  of 
Italian  monetary  and  agricultural  relations  were 
JJJ^"*"  of  a  graver  character  and  proraiaed  greater  r«. 
suits.  Tha  first  question  here  related  to  tem- 
porary enactments  respecting  the  scarcity  of  money  and 
the  debbKtrisis  generally,  l^e  law  called  forth  by  the  ou^ 
<Ty  as  to  locked-up  capital — that  no  one  should  have  on 
band  more  than  00,000  sesterces  (£600)  in  gold  and  silver 
cash— was  probably  only  issued  to  allay  the  indignation 
of  the  blind  public  against  the  usurers ;  the  forn  of  puU 
lioalion,  which  prooeeded  on  the  fiction  that  this  was  merely 
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-»newi?d  enforcing  of  an  earlier  Uw  lluU  had  fallen  toM 
'ion,  shoMa  ttiat  Cucsar  woa  oahaiued  of  this  enactmeot 
it  can  hardly  have  passed  into  actual  application.  A 
lure  stiriciiis  question  wfis  the  treatment  uf  the  ponding 
IS  fur  debt,  the  compiet«  remission  of  which  was  ^-elie- 
Jy  demaiidod  from  Cotsar  by  the  party  which  callod 
'  by  his  name.  We  havo  already  meiitiuued,  thai  he 
lot  yield  to  this  demand  (p.  &4&} ;  btit  two  important 
Melons  wi're  made  to  the  debtors,  aiid  that  as  early  an 
705.  First,  the  interest  in  arrcar  was  strnck 
oir,*  and  tliat  which  was  paid  was  deductt^d  from 
:^pital.  Secondly,  the  creditor  waa  compelled  to  ao 
the  moveable  and  immoveable  property  of  the  debtor 
:a  of  payment  at  the  i^stimated  value  which  hia  eflecta 
before  the  civil  war  and  the  general  depreciation  which 
d  occasioned.  The  latter  enactment  was  not  ucroAson- 
;  if  the  creditor  was  to  be  looked  on  de  facto  as  the 
'I  of  the  property  of  his  debtor  to  the  amount  of  the 
due  to  him,  it  was  doubtless  proper  that  he  should 
]ii»  share  in  the  seneral  deoreciatioD  of  thi:  urotiertv. 
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which  the  old  plebeian  opposition  had  e<to7tei] 
in  412  (i.  390),  bad  no  doubt  been  procticalljr 
disregarded  by  the  nobility  which  controlled  the  civil  pr> 
cedure  by  means  of  the  praetorship,  but  had  stilt  remained 
■iticu  that  period  fOTmally  valid  ;  and  the  demncrBt«  of  the 
seventh  century,  vho  re^rfirded  themselveB  throughout  u 
the  continuers  of  that  old  agitation  as.  to  privilege  Mid 
social  position  (p.  212),  had  maintained  the  illegality  ot 
payment  of  interest  at  any  time,  and  even  already  prats 
tically  enforced  that  principle,  at  least  temporurily,  in  tbe 
confnsion  of  the  Marian  period  (iii.  312).  It  is  not  credi- 
ble that  Caesar  shared  the  orude  views  of  his  party  on  tbe 
interest  question  ;  the  bet,  that  in  his  account  of  the  niat> 
ter  of  liquidation  he  mentions  the  enactment  as  to  the  siii!<< 
render  of  the  property  of  the  debtor  in  lieu  of  [layment 
but  is  silent  as  to  the  canoelliog  of  the  interest,  is  perhapa 
a  tacit  self-reproach.  But  he  was,  like  every  parCy-Ieader, 
dependent  on  his  party  and  could  not  dircrtly  repudiate 
the  traditional  maxims  of  the  democracy  in  the  question 
of  interest ;  the  niore  espenally  when  he  had  to  decide 
this  question,  not  as  the  all-powerful  conqueror  of  Ph^- 
salus,  hut  even  before  his  departure  for  Epirus.  But,  while 
he  permitted  perhaps  rather  than  originated  this  violation 
of  legal  order  and  of  property,  it  is  certainly  his  merit 
that  thHt  monstrous  dnmand  for  the  annulling  of  all  claims 
arising  from  loans  was  rejected ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
looked  on  as  a  snving  of  his  hiinour,  that  the  debtors  were 
&r  more  indignant  at  the — according  to  their  view  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory — concession  given  to  them  than  the 
injured  creditors,  and  made  under  Caeliua  and  DoJabella 
thone  foolish  and  (us  already  mentioned)  speedily  frustrated 
tttempts  to  extort  by  riot  and  civil  war  what  Caesar  refused 

But  Caesnr  did  not  confine  himself  to  helping  the  debtor 

at  the  moment;  he  did  ^vhnt  as  legislator  he 

BUMHto      could,  permanently    to  keep  down   the   fearful 

bu>krap«<7-     omnipotence  of  capital.     First  of  all  the  great 

legal  maxim  was  proclaimed,  that  freedom  is  not  a  posse*- 

Vol.  IV.— 27 
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ramniensuruble  wilh  propert}',  but  nn  ct^Jiiul  right  o/ 
of  which  the  state  is  entitled  judici&lly  to  deprive  tha 
nal  alone,  not  the  dobtor.  It  whs  Cwwiir,  who,  pei* 
stiinututed  in  this  case  also  by  the  laore  huiMan* 
itian  luid  Gre«k  IcgisliitioD,  espuoially  that  <i(  Solon,* 
i!uci->d  this  principle — diametrically  opposed  to  tbe 
ms  of  the  earlier  ordinauoes  oa  to  debt>— inti)  ihu  coin- 
law,  where  it  has  since  retained  its  place  unilisputod. 
rdiiig  to  Rrtmnn  law  the  debtor  itnuble  to  piiy  bct^JHe 
ilavc  of  his  creditor  (i.  216).  The  Poeteliait  law  no 
t  had  allowed  a  di>btor,  wiio  had  bec»ine  unubie  to  pay 
igh  tempnrnry  embarrassmeots,  not  through  genuine 
vency,  to  save  his  personal  freedom  by  the  cession  of 
roperty  (i.  391)  ;  nevertheless  for  the  renlly  insolvent 
principle  of  law,  though  doublleiM  modified  io  second- 
piiints,  had  been  in  substance  retained  unaltered  for 
lundred  years  ;  a  direct  recourse  to  the  debtor's  estate 
occurred  cjiceptionally,  when  the  debtor  had  di»l  or 
forfeited  his  burgess-rights  or  ooulJ  not  btt  found.  It 
Caesar  who  first  gave  uu  insolvent  the  riflht — on  wbich 
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an'^ipathy  to  stipulations  for  interest.  For  Italiua  tiioney 
(iealing  there  was  fiied  a  maximum  amount  of  the  loans  at 
interest  to  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  the  individual  capital> 
ist,  which  appears  to  have  been  propoiliouod  to  the  Italian 
landed  estate  belonging  to  each,  and  pcriukps  amounted  to 
half  its  value,  TransgressiouB  of  this  enacimeut  were,  alter 
the  &shion  of  '"be  procedure  prescribed  in  the  republiuaii 
usury-laws,  treated  as  criminal  olfencea  at.d  sent  before  a 
special  jury^iom mission.  If  these  regulations  were  suv- 
oessfully  carried  into  effect,  every  Italian  man  uf  businesn 
would  be  compelled  to  become  at  the  name  time  an  Italian 
landholder,  and  the  class  of  capitalists  subBistJng  merely 
on  their  interest  would  disappear  wholly  from  Italy.  la> 
directly  too  the  no  less  injurious  category  of  insolvent 
landowners  who  practically  managed  their  estates  merely 
for  their  creditors  was  by  this  means  materially  curtailed, 
inasmuch  as  the  creditors,  if  they  desired  to  continue  their 
lending  business,  were  compelled  to  buy  for  themselves. 
From  this  very  iikct  besides  it  is  plain  that  Caeaar  wished 
by  no  means  simply  to  renew  that  naive  prohibition  of 
iatereet  by  the  old  popular  party,  but  on  the  contrary  to 
allow  the  tailing  of  interest  within  certain  limits.  It  ia 
very  probable  however  that  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
that  injunction — which  applied  merely  to  Iialy^-of  a  max- 
imum amount  of  sums  to  be  lent,  but  also,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  provinoes,  prescribed  maximum  rates  for  iD> 
terest  itself.  The  enactments — tfaiLt  it  was  illegal  to  take 
higher  interest  than  1  per  cent  per  month,  or  to  talce  in- 
terest  on  arrears  of  interest,  or  in  fine  to  malie  a  judidal 
claim  for  arrears  of  interest  to  a  greater  amount  than  a 
sum  equal  to  the  capital — were,  probably  also  alter  tlie 
Graeco. Egyptian  model,*  first  inti-oduced  in  the  Romaa 
empire  by  Ludns  Lucullus  for  Asia  Minor  and  retained 
there  by  his  better  successors ',  Boon  afterwards  they  were 

■  At  least  the  latter  rule  oounn  In  tbe  old  Egfptiui  roTil  lawi 
(Diodonu,  1.  7B).  On  the  other  band  the  Bolonian  legUlatioa  knowi 
M  rartridioiu  on  iDferest,  but  on  the  cODtnrr  eiprenlv  sllowi  interM 
M  ba  fixed  of  &□;  smuoat  U  plouva. 
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ferred  to  other  provim-es  by  edicts  of  the  giternort 
iltimatply  at  least  part  of  them  wns  provided  with  ihc 
of  law  in  all  provinces  by  a  doHroe  of  iho  Roman 

senate  of  704.     The  fiict  that  thrac  Lucullan  en- 

nctmeiits  aft*^rward8  appear  In  all  Iheir  L-ompoH 
perial  liiw  and  so  becaioe  the  basis  uf  the  Uom.ii)  anil 
d  of  modern  legislation  as  to  intoreat,  may  perhaps  be 
ible  to  an  ordinance  of  Caeaar. 
[and  in   hand  with  those  efforts  to  guard  against  th« 

ascendancy  of  capital  went  the  endeavoui's  to 
iiro'    ^™g  'J^c'k  agriculture  to  the  patJi  which  waa 

most  advantageous  fup  the  commonwealth.  For 
jtirpose  the  improvement  of  the  adminiatruiltin  of  jut^ 
nd  of  police  was  very  easentinl.  Hitherto  nobody  in 
had  been  Bure  of  his  lile  and  of  hla  moveuble  or  iiu- 
able  property  ;  Roman  eandotlifri  for  iimcnnoe,  at  the 
'ah  when  their  gwnz^  "*ere  not  hulplng  to  manage  the 
cs  of  the  capital,  applied  themsnlves  tii  robbery  in  the 
a  of  Elruria  or  rounded  off  the  country  eatat«a  of 
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system  at  an/  price,  even  at  that  of  a  revolution — concealed 
under  juristic  clauses — directed  against  property  ;  by  him 
'in  the  contrary,  as  hy  every  otlier  genuine  statesman,  the 
security  of  that  which  is  property  or  is  at  any  rate  regarded 
by  .he  public  as  property  was  esteemed  as  the  first  and 
mos^  inviolable  of  all  political  maxims,  and  it  wus  oi;ljr 
within  the  limits  assigned  by  tbia  maxim  that  he  sougDi 
to  accomplish  the  elevation  of  the  Italian  small  holdings 
which  appeared  to  him  as  a  vital  question  for  the  nati<Mi. 
Even  OS  it  was,  there  was  much  still  letl  for  him  in  thia 
respect  to  do.  Every  private  right,  whether  it  was  called 
property  or  designated  as  heritable  possession,  whether 
traceable  to  Gracchus  or  to  Sulla,  was  unconditionally  r^ 
spccted  by  him.  On  the  other  hand  Caesar,  after  he  bad 
in  his  strictly  economical  fashion — ^which  tolerated  no  wast* 
and  no  negligence  even  on  a  small  scale — instituted  a  gen- 
eral revision  of  the  Italian  titles  to  property  by  the  revived 
commission  of  twenty  (p,  347),  destined  the  whole  actual 
domain  land  of  Italy  (including  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  lands  that  were  in  the  hands  of  spiritual  guilds  but 
legally  belonged  to  the  state)  for  distribution  in  the  Grao- 
chan  fiishion,  so  far,  of  course,  as  it  was  fitted  for  agricul* 
ture ;  the  Apulian  summer  and  the  Samnite  winter  pas- 
tures belonging  tu  the  state  continued  to  be  domain ;  and 
it  was  at  least  the  design  of  the  Imperator,  if  these  domaioa 
should  not  Buflice,  to  procure  the  additional  land  requisita 
by  the  purchase  of  Italian  estates  from  the  public  funds. 
Ill  the  selection  of  the  new  farmers  provision  was  naturally 
made  first  of  all  for  the  veteran  soldiers,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  burden,  which  the  levy  imposed  on  the  mother 
country,  was  converted  into  a  benefit  by  the  fact  that  Cafr 
Bar  gave  the  proletarian,  who  was  levied  from  it  as  a  ro 
omit,  back  to  it  as  a  farmer ;  it  is  remarkable  also  that  the 
desolate  Latin  communities,  such  as  Veii  and  Capena,  seem 
to  have  been  especially  provided  vith  new  colonists.  The 
filiation  of  Caesar  that  the  new  owners  should  uot  be 
entitled  to  alienate  the  lands  received  by  them  till  sftei 
Iweoly  years,  was  a  happy  medium  between  the  fiUl  b* 
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7a\  of  tne  right  of  alienalicin,  which  would  have  brought 
larger  portion  of  the  diatributed  land  speedily  back 
the  hands  of  the  great  capitalists,  and  the  pprmaiteitl 
rictions  on  free  trade  in  land  which  Tiherius  Gracchiu 
]  H,  132,  194)  and  Sulla  (iii.  429,  iv.  IIS)  had  enactod, 
1  equally  in  vain. 
Lastly  while  the  government  thus  encrgetii-nlly  appHol 

itself  to  remove  the  diseased,  and  to  strengthen 
lunioi-  the  sound,  eli'mcnts  of  the  Italian  national  life, 
'"'"■  the  newly-regulated  municipal  system — which 
but  recently  developed  itself  out  of  the  crisis  of  the 
al  War  in  and  alongside  of  the  atat&«conomy  (ill  458) 
as  intended  to  communicate  to  the  new  absolute  mon- 
y  the  communal  life  which  was  compatible  with  it,  and 
upart  to  the  sluggish  circulation  of  the  noblest  elemental 
iuliiic  life  once  more  a  qnichened  action.     The  leading 

principles  in  the  two  miminpfll  ordimineea  issued 
'  in  705  for  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  In  709  for  Italy,* 

latter  of  vihioh  remained  the  fundamental  law  for  all 
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ntaster-worknian.  It  was  no  small  achievement^  that  in  olr 
ciimstanoes  where  a  man  like  Sulla,  despairing  of  remedy 
had  contented  himself  with  a  mere  formal  reorganization, 
the  evil  was  seized  in  its  proper  seat  and  grappled  nritb 
there ;  and  we  may  well  conclude  that  Caesar  with  \&%  re^ 
forms  came  as  near  to  the  measure  of  what  was  posBible  as 
it  was  given  to  a  statesman  and  a  Roman  to  come.  He 
could  not  and  did  not  expect  from  them  the  regeneration  of 
Italy  ;  but  he  sought  on  the  contrary  to  attain  this  in  a  very 
different  way,  for  the  right  apprehension  of  which  it  is 
necessary  first  of  all  to  review  the  condition  of  the  prov* 
inoes  as  Caesar  found  them. 

The  provinces,  which  Caesar  found  in  existence,  were 
fourteen  in  number :  seven  European — ^the  Fuiw 
ther  and  the  Hither  Spain,  Transalpine  Gaul, 
Italian  Gaul  with  lllyricum,  Macedonia  with  Greece,  Sicily, 
Sardinia  with  Corsica;  five  Asiatic — ^Asia,  Bithynia  and 
Pontus,  Cilicia  with  Cyprus,  Syria,  Crete ;  and  two  African 
— Cyrene  and  Africa.  To  these  Caesar  added  three  new 
ones  by  the  erection  of  the  two  new  governorships  of  Lug- 
dunese  Gaul  and  Belgia  (p.  343)  and  by  constituting  lUyria 
a  separate  province.* 

In  the  administration  of  these  provinces  oligarchic  mis- 
rule reached  a  point  which,  notwithstanding  vari- 
j[2[2]^2|J^  ous  noteworthy  performances  in  this  line,  no 
SSaxchy.*  second  government  has  ever  attained  at  least  in 
the  West,  and  which  according  to  our  ideas  it 
seems  no  longer  possible  to  surpass.  Certainly  the  respon 
sibility  for  this  rests  not  on  the  Romans  alone.  Almost 
everywhere  before  their  day  the  Greek,  Phoenician,  or 
Asiatic  rule  had  already  driven  out  of  the  nations  the  higher 
«pirit  and  the  sense  of  right  and  of  liberty  belonging  to  bet« 

*  IkA  according  to  Caesar's  ordinance  annually  sixteen  propraeton 
and  two  proconsuls  divided  the  governorships  among  them^  and  the 
latter  remained  two  years  in  office  (p.  67<3),  we  might  conclude  that  be 
intended  to  bring  the  number  of  provinces  in  all  up  to  twenty.  Ce^ 
tainty  is,  however,  the  less  attainable  as  to  this,  seeing  that  Oaeaar  p«p 
hapa  designedly  instituted  fewer  offioet  than  candidatures. 
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limes.  It  was  doubtless  hard,  that  every  acciis.'d  piw 
'iat  WH9  bound,  when  Haked,  V>  appenr  pencmnlly  in 
ac  to  nnswer  fm-  himself;  that  the  Uoman  governor  in* 
TE'd  at  pleasure  iti  the  adminiBtratioij  of  justice  anil  tli* 
iBgemeiit  of  the  dependent  oomm unities,  proiiuiineod 
tal  sentences,  and  cancelled  transactions  of  the  inunicl- 
couiieil  ;  and  that  in  case  of  war  he  treated   the  militia 

0  eliuae  and  often  infamously,  as  «.  g.  whai  ColU  at  the 
e  of  the  Pontic  Heracleo  aB«gtied  to  the  militia  all  the 
:s  of  danger,  to  save  his  Italians,  and  on  tbu  aicge  not 
ig  acCKrding  to  his  wish,  ord«ired  the  heads  of  liis  cngi* 
's  to  be  laid  at  liis  feet.     It  wan  doubtless  hard,  that  no 

1  of  morality  cr  of  penal  jiistioc  was  longer  binding  on 
Homan  administrators  and  their  tr^n,  and  that  violent 
rages,  rapes,  and  murders  with  or  without  fiirm  of  law 
e  of  daily  occurrence  in  tho  provinoea.  But  the«e  thin^ 
e  at  least  nothing  new;  almost  everyuhere  men  had 
;  been  accustomed  to  bo  treated  lilte  aUve«,  and  it  signt- 

little  in  the  long  run  whether  a  Carthaginian  overseer, 
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It  by  Btorra,  Wbile  the  taxation  Id  its  original  ohaructoi 
bad  been  an  indemnification  fur  the  burden  of  military  do 
l«iice  undertaken  by  Rome,  and  the  commnnity  paying  tiib 
ute  had  thus  a  right  to  remain  exempt  from  ordinary  seiw 
vict,  garrison-service  was  now — a»  is  attested  t.  g.  in  tho 
case  of  Sardinia — for  the  most  part  imposed  on  the  proviu 
cisls,  and  even  in  the  ordinary  armies,  besides  other  duties, 
the  whole  heavy  burden  of  the  cavalry -service  was  devolved 
oil  them.  Tlie  extraordinary  contributions  demanded — such 
ua,  the  deliveries  of  grain  for  little  or  no  compensation  to 
benefit  the  proletariate  of  the  capital ;  the  frequent  and 
costly  naval  armaments  and  coasl^iefences  in  order  to  check 
piracy  ;  the  task  of  supplying  works  of  art,  wild  beasts,  or 
other  demands  of  the  insane  Roman  luxury  in  the  theatre 
and  the  chase ;  the  military  requisitions  in  case  of  war- 
were  just  as  frequent  as  they  were  oppressive  and  incalculf^ 
bic.  A  single  instance  may  show  how  far  things  were  car* 
ried.  During  the  three  yeaiV  administration  of  Siuly  by 
Gaius  Verres  the  number  of  farmers  in  Leontini  fell  from 
B4  to  82,  in  Motya  from  187  to  S6,  in  Herbita  from  252  to 
120,  in  Agyrium  from  250  to  80 ;  no  that  in  four  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  Sicily  50  per  cent,  of  the  landhold- 
era  preferred  to  let  their  fields  lie  bllow  than  to  cultivate 
them  under  this  rigime.  And  these  landholders  were,  as 
their  email  number  itself  shows  and  as  is  expressly  stated,  not 
at  all  small  farmers,  but  respectable  planters  and  in  gn'at 
part  Roman  burgesses  I 

In  the  client  states  the  forms  of  taxation  were  somewhat 
different,  but  tho  burdens  themselves  were  if  possible  still 
worse,  since  in  addition  to  the  exsctions  of  the  Romans 
there  came  those  of  the  native  courts.  In  Cappadocia  aiu) 
Egypt  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  king  was  bankrupt ;  the 
former  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  tax-collector,  the  latter  '.vat 
unable  to  satisfy  his  Roman  creditor.  Add  to  these  the  ex- 
actions, properly  so  called,  not  merely  of  the  governor  him- 
self but  also  of  hu  "  friends,"  each  of  whom  Gmcied  that  lu 
had  as  it  were  a  drafl  on  the  governor  and  a  title  according> 
ly  »;  return  from  the  province  a  made  man.  The  Romat 
Vol.  IV.-27' 
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rchy  ill  Ih'iB  resp«rt  exactly  resembled  a  gang  of  rol>- 
and  followed  out  the  plundering  of  l.hp  proviucialii  in 
ifca5iional  and  businesa-like  manner  ;  the  able  mcnilien 
■e  gang  aet  to  worit  ni.'t  too  nicely,  for  thoy  had  in  fact 
are  the  spoil  with  the  advocates  atid  the  juiyraeo,  au>l 
iiore  Ihey  stole,  they  did  so  the  more  swunjly.  The 
1)1  »r  honour  in  thefl  too  waa  already  developed;  tho 
obtier  looked  down  on  the  little,  and  the  latter  on  the 
1  thie4  with  contempt ;  any  one,  who  had  been  once  foi 
nider  condemned,  boasted  of  the  high  figure  of  the 
I  which  he  was  proved  to  have  exacted.  Such  was  iha 
viour  in  the  provinri's  fif  th«  sticoessors  of  tlioso  men 
had  been  accustomed  to  bring  home  nothing  from  their 
iniBtrntion  but  iho  tiionks  of  the  subjects  and  the  appro 
•n  of  their  fcllow-citizena. 

iut  still  wtirse,  if  possible,  and  still  less  subject  to  any 

control  was  the  havoc  committed  by  ihn  Italisn 

™^     men  of  business  among  the  unhappy  provinoiab. 

,j^       Tho  moat  lucrative  portions  of  the  landed  prop- 
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the  Knate  or  thiit  of  cfficer  by  the  governor,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  huve  mea  put  nt  bis  service  for  the  better  prosecu- 
tion of  hia  afiurs ;  a  case  is  narrated  on  credible  autWrity , 
where  one  of  these  honourable  martial  bankers  on  acocunt 
of  a  claim  against  the  town  of  Salatnis  in  Cyprus  kept  it» 
nuiticipol  council  blockaded  in  the  town-house,  until  fiv«  of 
(he  members  hod  died  of  hunger. 

To  these  two  modes  of  oppression,  each  of  which  by  it 
Rahhmua  ^^  "**  intolerable  and  which  were  always  b^ 
>iiddraH«a  coming  better  arranged  to  work  into  eadi  otb- 
^*"'  er's  hands,  were  added  the  general  calamitjea, 

lor  which  the  Roman  government  was  also  in  great  part,  at 
least  indirectly,  responsible,  la  the  various  wars  a  larga 
amount  of  capital  was  draped  away  from  the  country  and 
a  lai^er  amount  destroyed  sometimes  by  the  barbarians, 
sometimes  by  the  RomHU  armies.  Owing  to  the  worthless- 
nes8  of  the  Roman  land  and  maritime  police,  brigands  and 
pirates  swarmed  everywhere.  In  Sardinia  and  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor  brigandage  was  endemic;  in  Africa  and 
Further  Spain  it  became  necessary  to  fortify  all  buildings 
GODstruct«d  outside  of  the  city-enclosures  with  walls  and 
towers.  The  fearful  evil  of  piracy  has  bnen  already  de- 
scribed in  another  connecljon  (p.  55).  The  panaceas  of  th« 
prohibitjve  system,  with  which  the  Roman  governor  wu 
wont  to  interp<Ae  when  scarcity  of  money  or  dearth  o<y 
curred,  as  under  such  circumstances  thoy  could  not  fail  to 
do — the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  gold  or  grun  from  the 
(([ovince— did  not  mend  the  matter.  The  ccimmunal  aflaira 
were  almost  everywhere  embarrassed,  in  addition  to  the 
general  distress,  by  local  disorders  and  frauds  of  the  publit 
nfiicials. 

Where  such  grievances  afflicted  communities  and  indi- 
viduals not  temporarily  but  for  generations  with 
HouoMtt  ^'^  inevitable,  steady  and  yearly -increasing  o]i- 
^^^^^  pression,  the  best  regulated  public  and  private 
economy  couid  not  but  succumb  to  them,  and 
the  most  unspeakable  misery  could  not  but  extend  over  aQ 
'Jm  citions  from  the  Tsgus  to  the  Euphrates.     "  All  lis 
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communities,"  it  is  said  in  a  treatise  published 
SB  uarly  iis  684,  "  nre  mined  ;  "  the  same  InitJ 
cialJy  uttesteU  as  ri'gards  Spain  aiid  Narboneiia  Gaul, 
ery  provinces  wliich,  comparatively  speukiiif;.  were 
.11  the  most  hilernble  economic  positioD.  In  K»\m 
:  even  towns  like  Samoa  and  IJalic&rnasstii  aUx'd  iJ 
empty ;  legal  slavery  seemed  here  ft  liavoa  of  n;at 
»red  iviili  the  torments  to  which  the  free  provin<i«I 
inlied,  and  even  tho  patient  Asiatic  had  become,  ai> 
ig  to  the  descriptions  of  Roman  stateamcn  themmlvc^ 
'  of  life.  Any  one  who  desires  to  fathom  the  depths 
icU  man  can  sink  in  the  criminal  infliction,  and  in  the 
s  criminal  enduntnce,  of  all  conceivable  injustice,  may 
:  together  from  the  criminal  records  of  this  period  tha 
[a  which  Koman  grandees  could  perpetrate  and  Greelia, 
IS,  and  Phoenicians  could  sufler.  Even  the  siatesmen 
:>me  herself  publicly  and  Iraokly  conceded  that  the 
Ji  name  was  unutterably  odious  through  all  Greece 
Lsia ;  and,  when  the  burgesses  of  the  Pontic  [Ieruclc« 
e  occasion  put  to  death  the  vholeof  the  Roman  tftx- 
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k  more  natural  and  more  tolerable  relation  to  the  subject! 
than  those  numtroua,  annually  changing,  petty  tyraut& 
The  governorships  were  no  doubt  still  distr'buted  smtHi^ 
the  annually  retiring  two  consuls  and  sixteen  praetors,  but, 
ks  the  Imperator  directly  nominated  eight  of  the  latter  and 
the  distribution  of  t^e  provinces  among  the  competitors  d» 
pendcd  solely  on  him  (p.  572),  they  were  in  reality  b» 
■towed  by  the  hnpurator.  The  functions  also  of  the  gov> 
ernore  were  practically  restricted.  The  superintendence  of 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the  admiuiBtrative  control 
of  the  communities  remained  in  their  hands ;  but  their  com- 
mand was  paralyzed  by  the  new  supreme  command  in  Koma 
and  its  adjutants  associated  with  the  governor  (p.  583),  and 
the  raising  of  the  taxes  was  probably  even  now  commitled- 
in  the  provinces  substantially  to  imperial  officials  (p.  572), 
so  that  the  governor  was  thenceforward  surrounded  with  an 
auxiliary  staff  which  was  absolutely  dependent  on  the  In>- 
perator  in  virtue  either  of  the  laws  uf  the  military  hierarchy 
or  of  the  etill  stricter  laws  of  domestic  discipline.  While 
hitherto  the  proconsul  and  his  quaest<^>r  had  appeared  as  if 
they  were  members  of  a  gang  of  robbers  despatched  to  levy 
contributions,  the  magiHtrates  of  Caesar  were  present  to 
protect  the  weak  against  the  strong ;  and,  instead  of  the 
previous  worse  than  useless  control  of  the  equestrian  or 
senatorian  tribunals,  they  had  to  answer  for  themselves  at 
the  bar  of  a  just  and  unrelenting  monarch.  The  law  as  to 
exactions,  the  enactments  of  which  Caesar  had  already  in 
his  first  consulate  made  more  stringent,  was  applied  by  him 
against  the  chief  commandants  in  the  provinces  with  an  in- 
exorable severity  going  even  beyond  its  letter;  and  the  tax- 
officers,  if  indeed  they  ventured  to  indulge  in  an  injustice, 
atoned  for  it  to  their  master,  as  slaves  and  freedmen  accord- 
mg  to  the  cruel  domestic  law  of  that  time  were  wont  la 
•tone. 

The  extraordinary  public  bitrdeni>  were  reduced  to  (he 

right  proportion  and  the  actual  necessity;  tb« 
Jl^g^l^j^      ordinary  burdens  were  materially  lessened.    We 

have  already  mentioned  tie  comprehensive regv 
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in  of  taxation  (p,  590) ;  the  extension  of  the  exempliuui 
n  tribute.',  the  general  luwering  of  tlm  direct  tAxes,  the 
italion  of  the  system  of  decumat  to  Afiica  and  Sardinia, 
complete  setting  aside  of  ntiddle-meii  in  thi!  co'.lvctiou 
:he  direct  tiues,  were  most  beneficial  reforms  for  the 
vineiuls.  Thul  Caesnr  after  the  example  of  one  of  hia 
ileet  democrutic  predecessors,  Sertorius  (p.  35),  wished 
ree  the  subjects  from  the  burden  of  quartering  troops 
to  insist  on  the  soldiers  erecting  for  themselves  permar 
t  encampments  resembling  towns,  cannot  indeed  be 
ved  ;  but  he  was,  at  least  after  he  had  exchan^rod  the 
t  of  pretender  for  that  of  king,  not  tie  man  to  abandon 
subject  to  the  soldier;  and  itvns  in  keeping  with  his 
■it,  when  the  heirs  of  his  policy  created  such  military 
ips,  and  then  converted  them  into  towns  which  formed 
ying'points  for  Italian  ciyilization  uinidRt  Lhu  barbarian 
itier  districts. 

It  was  a  task  far  more  difficult  than  the  ctieeking  of  offi- 
cial irregulnritjes,  to  deliver  the  provincials  from 
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rears  of  interest  which  bad  swelled  beyond  ur.easir.  e  a.id  had 
for  the  remaining  portion  assigned  to  the  creditors  a  fourtl 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  laads  of  their  debtors,  aa  well  tm 
a  suitable  proportion  of  the  prolits  accruing  to  them  from 
house-rents  or  slave-labour.  We  are  not  expressly  told 
that  Caesar  atler  the  civil  war  instituted  similar  genera 
liquidations  of  debt  in  the  provinces;  yet  from  what  hM 
JLst  been  remarked  and  from  what  was  dore  in  the  case  of 
Italy  (p.  627),  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Caesar  likewiM 
fiireuted  liis  efforts  towards  this  object,  or  at  least  that  it 
(iirmed  part  of  his  plan. 

While  thus  the  Imperator,  aa  far  as  iny  within  humac 
[Mwer,  relieved  the  provinciala  from  the  oppressions  of  Iht 
magistrates  and  capitalists  of  Rume,  it  might  at  the  samt 
dme  be  with  certainty  expected  from  the  government  tc 
which  he  imparted  fmah  vigour,  that  it  would  scare  off  the 
wild  border-peoples  and  disperse  the  freebooters  by  land 
and  sea,  as  the  rising  sun  chases  away  the  misC  However 
the  old  wounds  might  still  smart,  with  Caesar  there  ap- 
peared for  the  sorely  tortured  subjects  the  dawn  of  a  more 
tolerable  epoch,  the  first  intelligent  and  humane  govern- 
ment that  had  appeared  for  centuries,  and  a  policy  of  peace 
which  rested  not  on  cowardice  but  on  strength.  Well 
might  the  subjects  in  particular  mourn  along  with  the  best 
Kumnna  by  the  bier  of  the  great  liberator. 

But  this  abolition  of  existing  abuses  was  not  the  mun 
matter  in  Caesar's  provincial  reform,  la  the 
oiniii^aa  Roman  republic,  according  to  the  view  of  the 
iti°iiciiw*  aristocracy  and  democracy  alike,  the  provinces 
had  been  nothing  but — what  they  were  frequent- 
ly caIIkI — country-tistatee  of  the  Roman  people,  and  they 
'4'eri'  employed  and  worked  out  as  such.  This  view  had 
now  passed  away.  The  provinces  aa  such  were  gradually 
to  disappear,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  renovated  Helieno> 
Italic  nation  a  new  and  more  spacious  home,  of  whose  sev- 
eral component  parts  no  one  existed  merely  for  the  sake  of 
another  hut  all  for  each  and  each  for  all ;  the  new  existenot 
in  the  renovated  home,  the  freafaer,  liroader,  grander  n* 
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lal  life,  waa  of  itself  to  overbear  itie  sorrows  aiid  wruii^i 
Llie  aatkin  for  which  there  waa  no  hc]p  in  Uio  old  Italy, 
ise  ideas,  as  is  well  known,  were  not  new.  Tlio  eniigr» 
I  from  Italy  to  the  provinces  thut  had  been  regularly  ff> 
on  for  centuries  had  kmg  since,  though  unconwiiuuHly  os 
part  of  the  emigrants  tbeinselTes,  paved  ihu  nay  for 
li  nn  extension  of  [laly.  The  firat  vho  in  a  systematic 
'  guided  thi!  Italians  to  settle  beyond  the  bounds  of  Itjdy 
I  UaiuH  Gracchus,  the  creator  of  the  Boman  democratic 
narchy,  the  author  of  the  Transalpine  conquests,  tbe 
ndt-r  uf  the  culuniee  of  Carthage  and  Nnrbo.  'Xhm  llxi 
tnd  statesman  of  genius  produced  by  the  Romali  denioc' 
V,  Quiiitus  SertoriuE,  be^i  to  introduce  the  barbaroua 
:identals  to  Latin  civilization;  he  gave  to  the  Spanish 
ith  of  rank  the  lliiman  dress,  and  urged  tliejn  tu  speiik 
in  and  to  acquire  the  higher  Italian  culture  at  the  train- 
institution  founded  by  him  in  Uaca.  When  Caesar 
sred  on  the  government,  a  large  Italian  populatioi^^ 
ugh,  in  great  part,  lacking  stability  and  concentration— 
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Wherever  the  Ruman  legionarj  went,  the  Gree'^t  school^.aB 
ter,  no  less  a  conqueror  in  his  own  way,  fulliwed;  at  all 
early  date  we  find  lamous  teachers  of  the  Gree.t  language 
settled  on  the  Guadulquivir,  and  Greek  was  as  well  taJght 
li  Latin  in  the  institute  at  Osca.  The  higher  Roman  cul 
lure  itself  was  in  fact  nothing  else  than  the  proclamation  of 
the  great  gospel  of  Hellenic  manners  and  art  in  the  Italian 
idiom  ;  against  the  modest  pretension  of  1  le  civilizing  cc/n- 
querors  to  proclaim  it  first  uf  ail  in  their  own  language  to 
the  barbarians  of  the  West  the  Hellene  at  least  could  not 
loudly  prot«st.  Already  the  Greek  everywhere— and,  most 
decidedly,  just  where  the  national  feeling  was  purest  and 
strongest,  on  the  frontiers  threatened  by  barbaric  denation- 
alization, t.  g,,  in  Masailia,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Blaok 
Sea,  and  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris — descried  the  pro 
tector  and  avenger  of  Hellenism  in  Rome;  and  in  fact  the 
foundation  of  towns  by  Pompeius  in  the  far  East  resumed 
after  an  interruption  of  centuries  the  beneficent  work  of 
Alexander. 

The  idea  of  an  Italo-Hellenic  empire  with  two  languages 
and  a  single  nationality  was  not  new^-otherwise  it  would 
have  been  nothing  but  a  blunder ;  but  the  development  of 
it  from  floating  projects  to  a  firmly-grasped  conception,  from 
scattered  initial  efforts  to  the  laying  of  a  secure  and  cmceii- 
trated  roundation,  whs  the  work  of  the  third  and  greatest 
of  the  democratic  statesmen  cif  Kome. 

The  first  and  moat  essential  oondition  for  the  political 

and  national  levelling  of  the  empire  was  the 
■Jho'JS?''       preservation  and  extension  of  the  two  nations 

destined  to  joint  dominion,  along  with  the  ab' 
Eorpti<n  aa  rapidly  as  possible  of  the  barbarian  races,  ui 

those  termed  barbarian,  existing  by  their  side 

in  a  certain  sense  we  ^night  no  doubt  name 
along  with  Humans  and  Greeks  a  third  nationality,  whi<^ 
vied  with  them  in  ubiquity  in  the  world  of  that  day,  and 
was  destined  to  play  no  insignificant  part  in  the  new  state 
of  Caeuar.  We  speak  of  the  Jews.  This  reniarkabi  >  pe» 
pie,  yielding  and  yet  tenacious,  was  in  the  ancient  as  in  tbs 
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iern  wot  Id  every  vvhL>r«  and  do  where  at  homo,  and  ^v»ry 
ire  and  nowhere  powt- rful.  Hie  »uccessor!i  iif  David  aiitl 
onion  were  of  hurdly  more  eignifitanoei  for  the  Jews  of 
t  age  t)mn  Jerusalem  ftir  those  of  the  present  day  ;  thfl 
ion  found  dnubtless  fir  its  religious  &nd  intclloctusl  unity 
isible  rally  ing-po lot  in  the  petty  kingdom  of  treriisttlifm^ 
llio  nation  itseif  consisted  not  mei-ely  of  the  subjeota 
the  Hasmonneans,  but  of  the  innumorabie  liodiia  of 
's  scattered  through  the  whole  Parthian  and  the  whol« 
linn  empire.  Within  the  cities  of  Alexandria  cspocially 
of  Cyrene  th?  Jews  formed  special  comiuuDitiea  admio- 
atively  and  even  locally  disdnct,  not  unlike  the  "  JewV 
rters  "  of  our  tuwns,  but  with  a  freer  position  and  su- 
intended  by  a  "  ma.ster  of  the  people  "  as  superior  judge 
administrator.  How  numerous  even  in  Rome  the  Jew- 
population  was  already  before  Caesar's  time,  and  how 
lely  at  the  same  time  the  Jews  even  then  kept  to^cthei 
eliow-countrymen,  ia  shown  by  the  remark  of  an  author 
his  period,  that  it  wns  dangerous  for  a  governor  to  ofletul 
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the  nation  than  its  own  David  by  building  the  t«mp1e  ot 
Jerusalem,  Caesar  also  adranced  the  interests  of  the  Jews 
tn  Alexandria  and  in  Rome  hj  special  favours  and  privi 
leges,  and  protected  in  particular  their  peculiai  wonthip 
against  the  Roman  as  well  aa  against  the  Greek  local  priesis 
lie  two  great  men  of  course  did  not  contemplate  placing 
the  Jewish  nationality  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Hellenic 
or  I talo- Hellenic,  But  the  Jew  who  has  not  like  :he  Ooci 
dental  received  the  Pandora's  gift  of  political  ot^Lnization, 
and  stands  substantially  in  a  relation  of  indifference  to  the 
itit«  ;  who  moreover  is  as  reluctant  to  give  up  the  essenoe 
of  his  national  idiosyncrasy,  as  he  is  ready  ti>  clothe  it  with 
any  nationality  at  pleasure  and  to  adapt  himself  up  to  a 
certain  degree  to  foreign  habits — the  Jew  was  for  this  very 
reason  as  it  were  made  for  a  state,  which  waa  to  be  built  on 
the  niina  of  a  hundred  living  polities  and  to  be  endowed 
with  a  somewhat  abstract  and,  from  the  outset,  wealcened 
nationality.  In  the  ancient  world  also  Judaism  was  an 
effective  leaven  of  cosmopolitanism  and  of  national  decom- 
position, and  to  that  extent  a  specially  privileged  member 
in  the  Caesarian  state,  the  polity  of  which  waa  really  noth- 
ing but  a  citizenship  of  the  world,  and  the  nationality  of 
which  was  really  nothing  but  humanity. 

But  the  Latin  and  Hetlenio  nationalities  continued  to  be 
exclusively  the  positive  elements  of  the  new  citi- 
zenship. The  distinctively  Italian  state  of  the 
republic  was  thus  at  an  end ;  but  the  rumour  that  Caesar 
Tas  ruining  Italy  and  Rome  on  purpose  to  transfer  the  cer^ 
tre  of  the  empire  to  the  Greek  East  and  to  make  llion  or 
Alexandria  its  capital,  was  nothing  but  a  piece  of  talk-— 
very  easy  to  be  accounted  for,  but  also  very  silly— of  the 
angry  nobility,  Un  the  contrary  in  Caesar's  organizalir;i:i 
[he  Latin  nationality  always  retained  the  ai>ccndancy  ;  as  ii 
Indicated  in  the  very  fact  that  he  issued  all  his  enactments 
in  Latin,  although  tiiose  destined  for  the  Greek-speaking 
countries  were  at  the  same  timt>  issued  in  Greek.  In  genfr 
ral  he  arranged  th?  relations  of  the  two  great  nations  in  his 
nonardiy  just  as  his  republican  predecesaora  had  arrs'^ej 
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1  iu  the  united  llaly  ;  the  Helleniu  natiooalitj  was  pro- 
pel where  it  exieted,  tl^e  Italian  was  extended  us  fkt  ai 
imstuDoes  permitted,  uud  the  iDherittmce  of  the  races  tc 
ibsorbed  was  destim-d  for  it.  This  was  netvsmirj,  bf* 
0  on  entire  equalizing  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  eleinfiJi* 
le  state  would  in  uU  probability  have  in  a  very  rIioi  i 
'  oocftslotied  that  catastrophe  which  Bysantiniani  ttroiiglti 
It  several  centuries  later ;  for  the  Greek  element  wm 
rior  to  the  Roman  Dot  merely  in  alt  intellectual  aspects, 
also  in  the  measure  of  its  predominance,  and  it  hiul 
in  Italy  iteelf  io  the  hosts  of  Hellenes  and  half-llelleiifls 

migrated  compulsorily  or  voluntiirily  tu  Italy  an  end* 
number  of  apostles  apparently  iasigoiticiuit,  but  whose 
enoe  could  not  be  cHtimated  too  highly.     To  mention 

the  most  conspicuous  phetiomeoon  in  this  respect,  th« 

uf  Greek  lackeys  over  the  Roman  monarchs  is  aa  old 
ic  monarchy.     The  lirst  In  the  equally  long  and  repul 

list  or  these  personages  La  iht!  coiiltdentlnl  servant  of 
ipeius,  Theophanes  of  Mytileue,  who  by  his  power  over 
A'eak  master  contributed  nralmblv  more  thai)  any  wm 
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destinecl  not  m  mnch  to  be  an  appendage  to  Italy,  as  to  bt 
the  finest  of  its  provinces — to  the  association  of  the  taliao 
conimunitiss,  under  retention  of  its  Hellenic  nationality, 
just  like  Neapolis  and  Rhegium. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Roman  element  was  pronjoted  bj 
the  government  through  colonization  and  Latin* 
izing  with  all  vigour  and  at  the  most  varioiu 
points  of  the  kingdom.  The  principU,  which  originated  no 
doubt  from  a.  bad  combination  of  formal  law  and  brute 
force,  but  was  inevitably  necessary  in  order  to  deal  freely 
with  the  nations  destined  to  destruction — that  all  the  soil  in 
the  provinces  not  ceded  by  special  act  of  the  government  to 
communities  or  private  persons  was  the  property  of  the 
state,  and  the  holder  of  it  for  the  time  being  had  merely  an 
heritable  possession  on  sufferance  and  revocable  at  any  time 
—was  retained  by  Caesar  and  raised  by  him  from  a  demo- 
cratic party-theory  to  a  fundamental  principle  of  monarchi- 
cal law, 

Gaul,  of  course,  fell  to  be  primarily  dealt  with  in  the 
extension  of  Roman  nationality.     Cisalpine  Gaul 
olJJr"*        obtained  throughout — what  a  great  part  of  the 
inhabitants  hod  long  enjoyed — political  equaliia- 
tion  with  the  leading  country  by  the  admission  of  the  Trana- 
padane  communities  into  the  Roman  burgess-union,  which 
had  for  long  been  assumed  by  the  democracy  as  accom- 
plished  (pp.  14,  814)  and  was  now  (705)  finally 
accomplished  by  Caesar.     Practically  this  prov- 
ince had  already  completely  Latinized  itself  during  the  forty 
years  which  bad  elapsed  since  the  bestowal  of  Latin  rights. 
The  exclusives  might  ridicule  the  broad  and  gurgling  accent 
of  the  Celtic  Latin,  and  mise  "  an  undefmed  something  of 
the  grai«  of  the  capital  "  in  the  Insubrian  or  Venetian,  who 
M  Caesai''s  legionary  had  conquered  for  himself  with  hia 
•word  a  place  in  the  Roman  Forum  and  even  in  the  Roman 
■enate.     Nevertheless  Cisalpine  Gaul  with  its  dense  chiefly 
■gricultural  population  was  even  before  Caesar's  lime  prac 
tically  an  Italian  country,  and  remained  for  oenlariea  the 
t*  le  asylum  of  Italian  manners  and  Italian  cultur>  ;  inde^ 
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teachers  uf  Latin  literature  found  nowliere  else  out  cf 
capital  su  much  eiicourageineat  and  upprobutiuu. 
While  Cisiilpine  Gaul  was  ihuti  subttUintiuliy  niet^ed  tu 

Italy,  the  plaee  which  it  had  hitherto  oocupitKf 
S°^'        was  taken  by  the  old  Ti-unaalpiLu  )>roviDc«,  whicL 

luid  been  converted  by  the  conquests  of  Caneai 
m  a  frontier  into  an  inland  province,  and  which  tiy  Ita 
iniiy  as  well  as  by  its  climate  was  fitted  beyond  all  other 
ions  to  become  in  due  course  of  lime  likewise  an  luiliiui 
d.  Thither  principally,  according  to  the  old  aiiu  of  ihfl 
nmnariiie  settlements  of  the  Roman  democracy,  was  Uie 
earn  of  Italiuii  emigmtion  directed.  There  the  ancient 
ony  of  Nurijo  was  reinforced  by  new  settlers,  aiit]  four 
H  burgoss^olonies  were  instituted  at  Baelerrae  (Beziera) 
,  far  from  Narbo,  at  Arelato  (Aries)  and  Arauaio  (Orange) 
the  Rhone,  and  at  the  new  seaport  Forum  Julii  (Frtjua); 
ile  tlie  names  assigued  to  them  at  the  same  time  pro- 
ved the  memory  of  the  brave  legions  which  had  annexed 
-thera  Gaul  to  the  empire.*  The  townships  not  funLished 
-h  ooIr>niAt«  HnmMr.  At,  It^ast  fj>r  thn  mnat  nAi-t.   tA  ha.Mi 
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Tcrted  from  a  HaasUbt  village  into  a  Latin  urban  com 
tnuitity,  and  endowed  with  a  considerable  territory  and  ever 
with  the  right  of  coinage.*  While  Cisalpine  Gaul  thus  ad- 
vanced from  the  preparatory  stage  to  full  equality  witli 
Italy,  the  Narbonese  piuvince  advanced  at  the  same  tinic 
into  that  prepanitory  stage ;  juat  as  previously  in  Cisalf  inn 
Gaul,  the  most  considerable  communities  (here  had  the  Tull 
franchise,  the  rest  Latin  rights. 

lu  the  other  non-Greek  and  non-Laim  regions  of  Uie 
empire,  which  were  stiU  more  remote  from  the  influence  of 
Italy  and  the  proceaa  of  aasimilation,  Caesar  confined  hitn 
self  to  the  establt^hmer.i.  of  several  centres  for  Italian  civi- 
lization such  a^  Narbo  had  hitherto  been  in  Gaul,  in  order 
hy  their  means  to  pave  the  way  fur  a  future  complete  equali- 
taljon.  Such  preliminary  foundations  can  be  pointed  out 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  with  the  exception  of  the 
poorest  and  least  important  of  all,  Sardinia. 
£;f"  How  Caesar  proceeded  in  Northern  Gaui,  we 
have  already  set  forth  (p.  843) ;  the  Latin  lan- 
guage obtained  there  general  official  recognition,  though  not 
yet  employed  for  all  branches  of  public  intercourse,  and  the 
colony  of  Noviodunum  (Nyon)  arose  on  the  Leman  lake  as 
the  most  northerly  town  with  an  Italian  constitution. 

in  Spain,  which  was  probably  at  that  time  the  most 

-^.  densely  peopled  country  of  the  Roman  empire, 

Caesarian  colonists,  so  far  as  wo  see,  were  settled 

only  in  the  important  Helleno-lberiBn  seaport  town  of  Em- 

*  We  >ra  not  eipreBsIj  iofomied  from  whom  ths  Litin  rigliU  of 
lbs  DOD-colonUed  MnnsbipB  of  tbli  region  and  eepEcUll;  or  Kemiusui 
proceeded.    Bnt  Caesar  bimself  (£.  V.  i.  SG)  virtuellj  etales  that  Ne- 
ntmuaaa  up  to  70G  nu  ■  If  isBiliot  village  ;  u  acconling  to 
**'  Uvj'a  acconDt  (Die,  xli.  26 ;  Flor.  ii.  IS ;  Oroa.  vi.  IB) 

ihia  ver;  portion  oF  territory  uta  taken  from  tbe  Uauiliote  b;  Cacnr; 
and  laidj  as  even  on  pre-AugnataD  coins  and  Ihen  in  Strobo  the  iohd 
■ppean  aa  a  commanitj  of  Ladn  rights,  Caesar  alone  can  have  been  (he 
tnlhor  of  this  beelownl  of  Latlnitjp.  As  to  Rusdno  (Roaadllon  neai 
Perpignan]  and  other  cummunltieB  in  Narboneae  Gaul  which  earl;  at- 
tuned a  imiin  cunttitntion,  we  can  onlj  Mi^ecuire  that  they  reealved  i< 
rilywiihN 
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riae  by  the  side  of  tlie    )Id  population     0&  the  oIb« 
nd  the  ancient  and   weu.thy  mvrcniitilH  (^ity  ot   <iade.ii 
LCiae  rnimicipal  system  Caeaar  even  when  prai^'xir  liatl  r* 
idi^ilcd  suitably  tu  the  tiinfis,  now  ohtuincd  from  tho  Im 
perator  the  t'ltll  rights  of  the  Ilalliin  municijna 
(705)  and  became— what  Tiivtmlum  had  been  it 
Jy  (i.  443) — the  lirst  extra-ItAlinn  oommunity  not  founded 
Koine  which  was  adniitied  into  tht)  Roman  burgea»- 
union.     Some   years  Bfl^rwarda   (709)    similar 
riglits  were  conferred  nlso  on  some  other  SpUK 
1  communities,  and  Lntin  rights  probably  on  still  more. 
In  Africa  the  ]>roject,  which  Gaiui  Grnochuii  hmd  nul 
been  allu^4'ed  to  bring  to  an  imne,  was  itow  car- 
ried out,  und  on  the  spot  where  the  city  of  th* 
reditary  foos  of  Rome  had  stood,  3,000  Italian  colonist) 
d  a  great  ninnber  of  the  tenants  on  lease  mid  snflernnce 
jideut  in  llie  Carthaginian  tfrrhory  were  settled  ;  and  the 
w  "  Veiiu9-«olony,"   the   Rumait   Carlhogf,  thruvu   with 
lazing  rapidity  under  the  singuUrly  favourable  circnitH 
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eoDsider&ble  burgess-colony  ooDducted  tbitber,  but  a  plui 
w&s  projected  for  cutting  through  the  isthmus,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  dangerous  circumnavigation  uf  the  Peloponnesus  and  to 
make  the  whole  traffic  between  Italy  and  Asia  pass  through 

tbe  Corintho-Saronic  gulf.     Lastly  even  iu  the 

remote  Hellenic  East  the  monarch  called  into 
exist«nce  Italian  settlements ;  ou  the  Black  Sea,  for  instance, 
at  Heraclea  and  Slaope,  which  towns  the  Italian  colonists 
shared,  as  in  the  case  of  Emporiae,  with  the  old  inhabitants; 
on  the  Syrian  coast,  in  the  important  port  of  Berytus,  which 
like  Sinope  obtained  an  Italian  constitution ;  and  even  in 
Egypt,  where  a  lioman  station  was  established  on  the  light- 
houso-lBland  comnianding  the  harbour  of  Alexandria. 

Through  these  ordinances  the  Italian  municipal  fi'e«doni 

was  carried  into  the  provinces  in  a  mannei-  far 
theiuiimn'  more  comprehensive  than  had  been  previously 
SnIJtSttiim  ^^  c***-  T''^  communities  of  full  burgesses— 
^^  P"''     that  is,  all  the  towns  of  the  Cisalpine  province 

KoA  the  burgess-colonies  and  burgess-munici^ 
scattered  in  Transalpine  Gaul  and  elsewhere — were  ou  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Italian,  in  so  far  as  they  administered 
their  own  affairs,  and  even  exeraised  a  somewhat  limited 
jurisdiction ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  more  important 
processes  cume  before  the  Roman  authority  compelont  to 
deal  with  them — as  a  rule,  the  governor  of  the  province.* 

*  That  no  commanity  of  fiill  bui^essea  had  more  tban  limited  jurit- 
diction,  is  certain.  But  the  fact,  wliich  \»  dUtinciIy  spparEoi  from  tbe 
Caeearian  municipal  ordinance  for  Cisalpine  Gaul,  is  a  surprising  one — 
that  the  proceHses  lying  bejond  manidpal  competency  from  tbis  prov 
Ince  Tenl  not  before  iM  governor,  but  before  Ctae  Romau  proeMr ;  for  in 
slher  oaeet  the  governor  ia  in  hia  province  quite  as  mncb  representallve 
.of  the  praetor  who  adminiplen  justice  between  burgesses  is  of  Ihe 
pneMr  who  adminiBtera  jualioc  bcEweei.  burgees  and  non-burgess,  and 
Ib  thoroughly  competent  lo  determine  all  procewes.  Beyond  dnnbt  this 
li  ■  remnant  of  the  arrangement  before  Sulls,  under  which  iti  the  whole 
eoDtinental  territory  aa  far  a?  the  Alps  the  urban  magialratea  alone  were 
DOmpetent,  and  thus  all  the  processes  there,  where  Lbey  exceeded  mu- 
nicipsl  competency,  necessarily  came  before  the  praetors  in  Rome.  Id 
Narto  igsia,  Gades,  Cortlisge,  Corinth,  the  proceises  in  such  a  cms 
Vol.  rv.— 28 
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le  formally  autoiioraoiiB  Latin  and  Iho  other  einancip«t«4 
inniunitles — Jticludiug  now  those  of  Nardonose  Gaul,  h)1 
ose  of  Sicily,  so  Tnr  us  they  were  not  luirgcse-rammitni- 
«,  aiid  a  considerable  numlior  also  in  the  uthi^r  provii)t«* 
liad  not  mi-'reiy  Tree  Hdiuinistni^oii,  but  prohably  iinlini' 
:d  juriBdictimi ;  bo  thftt  the  governor  ww  only  euiitled  to 
terferi!  there  by  virtue  of  his — certainly  very  nrhitrsry — 
miaistrative  contfol.  No  doubl  even  earlier  there  liad 
en  coinniuniticB  of  full  burgesses  within  the  provirn-cs  of 
ivprnora,  such  as  Aquileia,  Ravenna,  Narl)o,  and  wbolo 
ivemora'  provinces,  sneh  an  Cisalpine  Gaul,  had  consisted 
'  oornmunities  with  Italian  constitution  ;  but  it  was,  if  not 
law,  at  least  in  a  political  point  of  vivw  a  singularly  im-  J 
iHant  iiHiovation,  that  there  was  now  a  prnviiiee  which  a*  ' 
I'll  as  Italy  was  peopled  solely  by  Roiiiaii  burgeitBes,*  imd 
at  others  promised  to  become  suth.  i 

With  this  disappeared  the  (irat  great  practieal  distouo  ' 
J  „j  ti*^"  'hot  separated  Italy  from  the  provinces ;  and  ^ 
!  iiroi-         ih(!  second — that  ordinarily  no  troops  were  at»-      i 
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pended  on  other  distinctions  (ii.  63],  «>ncinued  (ertAinlj 
still  to  Bul)si3t — Italj'  being  the  sphere  of  the  civil  jurisdio' 
tioii  and  of  the  (consuls  and  pmetors,  while  the  provincei 
vere  districts  under  the  juriiidictiun  of  martial  law  and  buI> 
joct  to  proconsuls  and  propraetors  but  the  procedure  ao 
rording  to  civil  and  according  to  martial  law  htiil  fur  long 
l>een  pr.ictically  coincident,  and  the  diSerent  titles  of  tlia 
m;igiBtrattis  eignificd  little  after  the  one  Imperator  was  over 
all. 

In  all  these  various  municipal  foundations  and  ordinancet 
—which  are  traceable  at  least  in  plan,  if  not  perhaps  all  in 
execution,  to  Caesar — a  definite  system  is  apparent.  Itsiy 
was  converted  from  the  mistress  of  the  subject  peoples  into 
the  mother  of  the  renovated  Italo- Hellenic  nation.  The 
Cisalpine  province  completely  equalized  with  the  mother* 
country  wan  a  promise  and  a  guarantee  that,  in  the  mon- 
archy of  Caesar  just  as  in  the  healthier  times  of  the  repute 
lie,  every  Latinized  district  might  expect  to  be  placed  on  an 
«qual  footing  by  the  aide  of  ita  elder  sisters  and  of  the 
tnotlier  herself.  On  the  threshold  of  full  national  and  po- 
litical equalization  with  Italy  stood  the  adjoining  lands,  the 
Greek  Sicily  and  the  south  of  Gaul,  which  was  rapidly  be- 
coming Latinized.  In  a  more  remote  stage  of  preparation 
stood  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  in  which,  just  as 
hitherto  in  southern  Gaul  Narbo  had  been  a  Roman  colony, 
the  great  maritime  cities — Emporiae,  Gadcs,  Carthago,  Cui^ 
inth,  Ileruclea  in  Pontus,  Sinope,  Berytus,  Alexandria — now 
became  Italian  or  Helleno-ltaliaii  communities,  the  centres 
of  on  Italian  civilization  even  in  the  Greek  East,  the  funda- 
mental pillars  of  the  future  national  and  political  equaiizo- 
I ion  of  the  empire.  The  rule  of  the  urban  coinmunity  .1 
Rome  over  the  shoi-es  of  the  Mediterranean  was  at  an  end  ; 
iu  its  stead  came  the  new  Mediterranean  staUt,  and  its  first 
act  was  to  atone  lor  the  two  greatest  outrages  which  titat 
urban  community  had  perpetrated  on  civilization.  While 
ttie  destruction  of  the  two  greatest  marts  of  commerce  in 
the  Roman  dominions  marked  the  turning  point  at  which 
Uie  protectorate  of  the  Roman  community  degenerated  intc 
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litimil  tyrannuiiig  ovci-,  aiid  ftiuuioui]  exJiotiiiu  from,  I 
bjcct  lands,  the  prompt  and  briilitutt  restoration  of  Can 
ige  and  Coriutli  iiiurked  thv  fbuudatiuu  of  tiiu  now  jgiiaal 
minonwealth  which  v  as  to  train  up  all  Uio  rcgioua  on  tiM 
jditvrriiiiean  to  naticmal  and  political  equality,  U>  uiiiuu  in 
,'t:nuine  state.  Well  might  Uw-sar  beshiw  on  the  city  ot 
riDtli  in  addition  to  its  fu^tkoied  auduiit  name  the  new 
e  of  "  Honour  to  Julius  "  (L»VB  Jtli). 
While  thus  the  now  united  empire  was  furnit^lied  with  m 
tiational  character,  whiuh  doubtless  necessarily 
lor  itifl  hicked  individuality  and  waa  raUier  an  iuaniinat« 
ttrnpire,  ppg^^Q^t  „f  £^,.t  \\(ifai  a  fresh  growth  of  noture,  H 
-tiiur  hud  ncL'd  of  unity  in  tliose  instiiutiona  which  ex- 
ess  the  general  life  of  nutiana — in  cunstilutiou  and  admin- 
ration,  in  religion  and  jurisprudenoe,  in  money,  measur«a^ 
d  weighta ;  as  to  which,  of  couras,  local  diversities  of  the 
)st  varied  ohnracter  werii  quite  eompatjblo  with  aaaentui 
ion.  In  all  these  depiirtmenta  wn  can  only  apeak  of  Lhv 
tial  steps,  lijr  the  tlioruugh  formalion  of  iho  muuarohy 
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ftloDe  thia  process  could  not  be  waited  for,  llie  new  empire 
needed  immediately  an  institution  which  should  place  bofor* 
the  government  at  a  glance  the  principal  bases  of  admini*' 
tratioii — the  proportions  of  population  and  property  in  tba 
different  communities — in  other  words  an  improved  census. 
First  the  census  of  Italy  was  reformed.  Hitherto,  strar.g* 
to  say,  it  hod  been  always  held  exclusively  in  the  capital,  U> 
the  annoyance  of  the  burgesses  and  to  the  injury  of  bua^ 
oesa.  According  to  Caesar's  ordinance  *  in  future,  when  a 
oensua  took  place  in  the  Roman  community,  there  Tere  to 
h%  Bimoltaneously  registered  by  the  highest  authority  in 
each  Italian  community  the  name  of  every  munimpal  bur- 
gess and  that  of  his  father  or  nisnumitter,  his  district,  hit 
age,  and  his  property  ;  and  these  lists  were  to  be  furnished 
to  the  Roman  censor  early  enough  to  enable  him  to  com* 
plete  in  proper  time  the  general  list  of  Roman  burgesses 
and  of  Romon  property.  That  it  was  Caesar's  intention  to 
introduce  similar  institutions  also  in  the  provinces  is  att«s^ 
ed  partly  by  the  measurement  and  survey  of  the  whole  cm 
pire  ordered  by  him,  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  arrange 
ment  itself;  for  it  in  fact  fumi shed  the  general  instrument 
appropriate  for  procuring,  as  well  in  the  Italian  as  in  the 
non4talian  communities  of  the  state,  the  information  requ< 
site  for  the  central  administration.  Evidently  here  too  it 
was  Caesar's  intention  to  revert  to  the  traditions  of  the 
earlier  republican  times,  and  to  xeintroduce  the  census  of 
the  empire,  which  the  earlier  republic  had  effected — essen- 
tially in  the  same  way  as  Caesar  effected  the  Italian — by 
analogous  extension  of  the  institution  of  the  urban  cen^oi^ 
sliip  with  its  set  terms  and  other  essential  rules  to  all  tlia 
subject  communitiea  of  Italy  and  Sicily  (i.  540,  ii.  85). 
This  had  been  one  of  the  first  institutions  which  die  torpid 
aristocracy  allowed  to  drop,  and  in  this  way  deprived  th< 
supreme  governing  authority  of  any  general  view  of  tho  re> 
source?  in  men  and  taxation  at  its  disposal  and  consequently 

■  That  this  ir«g  m  change  introduced  hj  Caeaar,  and  not  poti^blj  m 
BSMttineut  alreadj  made  In  conseqaedce  of  tbe  Social  War,  should  ne*« 
have  been  doubted  (C3o.  Vtrr  oA  L  IS,  H  and  elMwhire). 
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all  possibilir.y  of  an  etretiivo  control  (It.  403).     Tim  indi 
ions  still  extant,  and  the  very  coonuctioii  of  ihhigs,  &huv 
jfragably  that  Caeiinr  made  preparations  to  renfiw   thf 
(eral  census  t.liat  liad  been  olKKiletu  fur  twnlurtas. 
We  need  acarcely  say  that  in  religiim  and  in  juriappii 

dmice  no  thorough  levelling  could  be  thought  of; 
m^n      yet  nith  all  toleration  towards  li>ail  twlbs  and 

municipal  statutes  the  new  state  needed  a  com- 
n  worship  consonant  to  the  italo-Helk-nic  natioualily  and 
;enerftl  code  of  law  superior  to  the  municipal  stBlute& 
leeded  them  ;  for  de  facto  both  were  already  in  existence^ 
the  lield  of  religion  men  had  fur  oenturiea  been  buaied  in 
ing  together  the  Italian  aiid  Hi^llraio  worahips  partly  by 
«rnftl  adoption,  partly  by  internal  odjuatnieat  of  th<^r  re- 
«tive  conceptions  of  the  gods;  and  owing  to  the  pliant 
mless  character  of  the  Italian  Oods,  thore  had  been  uo 
'at  difficulty  in  re^soiving  Jupiter  intu  Zciih.  VeniM  into 
>hrodiie,  and  so  every  essential  idi-A  of  itw  Latin  laith  ioto 
Hellenic  cnunterpart.  The  Itnlo-Hcllcnio  religion  atood 
ih  in  its  outlines  ready-made;  bow  iBUob  in  Uua  vary  da* 
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oped  naturally  by  commercial  intercourse  itsel£  llie  Bo 
man  urbau  law  was  still  indeed  l<>ga]ly  based  on  the  em 
bodiment  of  the  Latin  national  law  contained  in  the  Twelvs 
Tables.  Later  laws  had  doubtless  introduced  various  im* 
provements  of  detail  suited  to  the  times,  among  which  tha 
most  important  was  probably  the  abolition  of  thu  old  iu> 
convenient  mode  of  commencing  a  process  through  standing 
forms  of  declaration  by  the  parties  (i.  209)  and  the  substw 
tutton  of  e.n  instruction  to  the  single  juryman  drawn  up  in 
writing  by  the  presiding  magistrate  (formula)  :  but  in  the 
main  the  popular  legislation  had  only  piled  upon  that  vei^ 
erable  foundation  an  endless  chaos  of  special  laws  long  since 
in  great  part  antiquated  and  forgotten,  which  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  English  statutes  at  large.  The  attempts  to 
impart  to  them  scientific  ahape  and  system  had  certainly 
rendered  the  tortuous  paths  of  the  old  dvil  law  accessible, 
and  ^rown  light  upon  them  (iii.  567) ;  but  no  Roman 
Blaciistone  could  remedy  the  fundamental  defect,  that  an 
urban  code  composed  four  hundred  years  ago  with  ita 
equally  dilTuse  and  confused  supplements  was  now  to  serve 
as  the  law  of  a  great  state. 

Commercial  intercourse  provided  for  itself  a  more  thor. 
ongh  remedy.  The  lively  commerce  between 
mrhuiia>«r  Romans  and  non-Romans  had  long  ago  devel* 
oped  in  Rome  an  international  private  law  {iui 
fftntittm  ;  i.  213),  thst  is  to  say,  a  body  of  maxims  espe> 
cially  relating  to  commercial  matters,  according  to  which 
Roman  judges  pronounced  judgment,  when  a  aiiise  could 
not  be  decided  either  according  to  their  own  or  any  other 
national  code  and  they  were  compelled — setting  aside  the 
peculiarities  of  Roman,  Hellenic,  Phoenician  and  other  law 
—to  revert  to  the  common  perceptions  of  right  underlying 
all  commercial  dealings.  The  formation  of  the  newer  law 
proceeded  on  this  basis.  In  the  first  place  as  a  standard  for 
the  legal  dealings  of  Roman  burgesses  with  each  other,  it 
defaclo  substituted  for  the  old  urban  law,  which  had  btoome 
practically  useless,  a  new  code  based  in  substance  on  a  oom 
promise  between  the  national  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  toi 
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international  Ijiw  it  so-called  law  ol  nnliniiA  TiM 
ner  was  essentially  adhered  to,  though  cif  courw  wllS 
dificiilioiis  suited  to  the  limea,  in  the  law  of  mnrringi^, 
lily,  and  inheritance;  whcrpaa  in  all  rcgulatiouH  whlcl 
cerned  dealings  with  property,  and  epnsequfnlly  in  ref 
nee  to  o^i-nership  and  contracts,  the  internal  ional  law  wa« 
standard ;  in  these  inattera  indeed  various  important  ai* 
genients  were  borrowed  even  from  local  provincial  law, 
h  as  the  legislation  as  to  usury  (p.  627),  and  the  inBtiln- 
1  of  hypotheea.  Thniugh  whom,  when,  and  how  th» 
iprehenaive  innovation  came  into  existence,  whether  at 
e  or  gradually,  whether  through  one  or  several  authors, 
questions  to  which  wo  cannot  flirnieh  a  satlsfiietory  an- 
T.  We  know  only  that  this  reform,  as  was  natural,  pro- 
Jed  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  urhan  court;  that  it 
I  first  embodied  in  the  instnictions  annually  issued  bjr 
prattoT  vrbanus,  when  entering  on  office,  for  the  guidance 
he  parties  in  reference  to  the  most  important  maxims  of 

to  bo  observed  in  the  judicial  year  then  beginning 
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empire,  inaamuch  as — while  the  manifold  local  statutes  wen 
retaiaed  fur  those  legal  relations  which  were  not  directly 
commercial,  as  well  as  tor  local  transactions  between  meiDi 
bers  of  the  same  legal  district — dealings  relating  to  prop> 
erty  between  subjects  of  the  empire  belonging  to  different 
l^al  districts  were  regulated  throughout  after  the  model  (A 
the  urban  edict,  though  not  applicable  dejurt  to  these  cases, 
both  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces.  The  law  of  the  urbaa 
edict  had  thua  essentially  the  same  position  in  that  ag* 
which  the  Roman  law  has  occupied  in  our  political  develop 
ment ;  this  also  is,  so  fiir  as  such  opposites  can  be  com- 
bined,  at  once  abstract  and  positive ;  this  also  recommend 
ed  itself  by  its  (compared  with  the  earlier  legal  code)  flexi 
ble  forms  of  intercourse,  and  took  its  place  by  the  side  of 
the  local  statutes  as  universal  auxiliary  law.  But  the  Bo 
man  legal  development  had  an  essential  advantage  over  oun 
in  this,  that  the  denationalized  legislation  appeared  not,  u 
with  us,  prematurely  and  by  artificial  birth,  but  at  the  right 
time  and  agreeably  to  nature. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  law  as  Caesar  found  it.-    When 

he  projected  the  plan  for  a  new  code,  it  is  not 
r^^^J^  difficult  to  divine  his  intentions.  This  code  could 
^^°*~  only  comprehend  the  law  of  Dijman  hurgesse^ 

and  could  be  a  general  code  for  the  empire 
merely  so  &r  as  a  code  of  the  ruling  Liition  suitable  to  the 
times  could  not  but  of  itself  become  general  subsidiary  law 
throughout  the  compass  of  the  empire.  In  criminal  taw, 
if  the  plan  embraced  this  at  all,  there  was  needed  only  a 
revision  and  adjustment  of  the  Sullan  ordinances.  In  civil 
law,  for  a  state  whose  nationality  was  strictly  humanity,  th* 
necessary  and  only  possible  formal  shape  was  to  invest  ihat 
urban  edict,  which  had  already  spontaneously  grown  out  of 
lawful  commerce,  with  the  security  and  precision  uf  statute 
Uw,     The  first  step  t:>warda  tiAs  had  been  taken  by  the 

Cornelian  law  of  687,  when  it  enjoined  the  judge 

to  keep  to  the  maxius  set  forth  ^t  the  Deginniog 
«f  hia  magistracy  and  not  arbitrarily  to  administer  othea 
law  (p.  195) — a  regulation,  wh  rh  may  well   be  compared 
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I  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  which  bocame  at- 
X  as  significant  for  th<^  fixing  of  the  latter  urban  law  M 

cullectioit  for  iho  fixing  of  the  eailler.  But  allhuugli 
r  th«  Cornelian  decree  of  the  people  the  edii*  wa»  no 
;t'i-  subordinate  lo  the  judge,  but  the  judge  was  by  law 
ii'ut  to  tlie  edict;  Hiid  though  the  new  code  liad  prutti- 
y  dispossessed  the  old  urban  law  injudicial  usage  aa  i» 
I  iiistrucTiiiii — every  urban  judge  was  still  free  «l  bi» 
■auce  on  office  absolutely  and  arbitrarily  to  alter  tlM 
t,  and  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  with  Its  additiwua 

always  otitweighed  formally  the  urban  ediet,  so  that  in 
I  individual  case  of  collision  the  antiquuti_-d  rule  bail  to 
let  aside  by  arbitrary  inlerferoDCv  uf  the  ntagisCrale  luu) 
efore,  strictly   speaking,  by    violation  of  formal    law. 

subsidiary  application  of  tho  urban  edict  in  the  court 
he  praetor  peregrinits  at  Rome  and  in  the  dlfTerent  pri>- 
:ial  judicatures  was  entirely  sulijcct  to  tho  arbilrarjr 
«ure  of  the  individual  presiding  magialrate.  (t  waa 
Icntly  necessary  to  set  aside  dcfinitivaly  the  old  urban 
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■uelf  the  Eiost  varied  metrical  and  monetary  systems  aub> 
Bisled  side  by  side ;  it  was  necessary,  and  formed  part 
doubtless  of  Caesar's  plan,  now  to  introduce  everywhere  in 
tlie  new  united  empire,  so  Sat  as  litis  had  not  been  dona 
already,  Boman  money,  Roman  measures,  and  Roman 
veigfaLs  in  such  a  manner  that  they  alone  should  be  reck* 
oned  by  in  official  intercourse,  and  that  the  non-Roman  sy& 
tems  should  be  restricted  to  local  currency  or  placed  in  a — 
uncc  for  all  regulated — ^ratio  to  the  Roman.  The  action  of 
Caesar,  however,  can  only  be  pointed  out  in  two  of  thu 
most  important  of  these  departments,  the  monetary  system 
and  the  calendar. 

The  Roman  monetary  system  was  based  on  the  two  pre- 
cious metals  circulating  side  by  side  and  in  h 
inperiiii  fixed  relation  to  each  other,  gold  being  given  and 

'"*™''  taken  according  to  weight,"  silver  in  the  form 
of  coin ;  but  practically  in  consequence  of  the  extensive 
transmarine  intercourse  the  gold  far  preponderated  over  the 
silver.  Whether  the  acceptance  of  Roman  silver  money 
was  not  even  at  an  earlier  period  obligatory  throughout  the 
empire,  is  uncertain  ;  at  any  rate  uncoined  gold  essentially 
supplied  the  place  of  imperial  money  throughout  the  Ro 
man  territory,  the  more  so  as  the  Romans  had  prohibited 
^e  coining  of  gold  in  all  the  provinces  and  client^tates,  and 
the  denaritu  had,  in  addition  to  Italy,  de  jure  or  de  facto 
naturalized  itself  in  Usalpine  Gaul,  in  Sicily,  in  Spain  and 
various  other  places,  especially  in  the  West  (iii.  498).  Rot 
the  imperial  coinage  begins  with  Caesar.  Exactly  like 
Alexander,  he  marked  the  foundation  of  the  new  monarchy 
embracing  the  civilized  world  by  the  fact  that  the  only  metal 
lurmiiig  an  universal  medium  obtained  the  first  place  m  -he 

*  The  gold  pieces,  which  SulU  (Ul  490)  and  conUmporarilr  Fms- 
ftins  cansMl  to  be  Kruck,  both  in  small  quantitj,  do  not  invsUdate  this 
propositi  on ;  for  they  probably  cuue  to  be  taken  solelj  by  weight  jtui 
Ike  the  go]  len  FhilUppti  which  were  in  circulation  even  down  to  Cae- 
•ar's  tine.  Tbej  are  certainlj  remarkable,  became  the;  anticipaie  Uh 
Oaenrian  imperial  gold  jujl  u  Sulla's  regency  antioipatad  tht  Dm 
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ige.  The  greatneaa  of  the  scalo  on  whieh  ihft  new  Ca» 
in  gold  pii.'<^  (20».  ^d.  nccording  to  the  pi-esent  valuo  ol 
rTietnl)  wiia  inimediatelj  coiiHsd,  is  ahown  \iy  the*  fad 

In  a  sin^'U  treasure  bulled  seven  years  after  Cacsur'i 
b  there  were  found  80,000  of  these  pieces.     It  is  Irut 

linandnl  speculations  may  have  Mercisod  a  collat^iid 
encc  in  Ihia  respect.*  As  to  the  silver  mniipy,  lh«  t^sc- 
ive  rule  of  the  Roman  dtnaritti  in  all  the  We«t,  for 
^h  the  founiiation  had  previously  been  laid,  was  linally 
ilished  by  Cnesar,  wheii  he  definitely  dowd  the  only 
denial  mint  that  still  competed  in  silver  oiirreiiey  with 
lioman,  that  of  Maasilia.  The  coining  of  silver  or  wp* 
small  money  was  still  permitted  to  a  number  o{  Ooci- 
al  eommunitii.'a ;  threo-qnarlcr  denarii  werf  xtruuk  by 
a  Latin  communities  of  southern  Gaul,  h^f  denani  liy 
ral  eantuna  in  northern  Gnu],  copper  snicll  coins  in  v»- 
3  instances  even  after  Caesar's  time  by  oumriiunes  of 
West ;  but  this  smitlt  money  was  throughout  oined 
'  the  Roman  standard,  and  its  acceptance  moreover  waa 
lably  oblip;atory  only  in  local  dealings.     Caesar  dwM 
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sverywherb  legal  currency  and  is  the  ooly  medium  of  ofl> 
ael  reckoning,*  while  the  local  coins  have  legal  currenoj 
within  tfaeir  limited  range  but  according  to  a  torifT  ud 
favourable  for  them  as  compared  with  the  eUnariut.^  Thii 
was  probably  not  introduced  all  at  once,  and  in  part  per> 
haps  may  have  preceded  Caestir ;  but  it  was  at  any  rate  th« 
essential  complement  of  the  Caesarian  arrangement  as  to 
(he  imperial  coinage,  whose  new  gold  piece  found  its  imm& 
diate  model  in  the  almost  equally  heavy  coin  of  Alexander 
iiid  was  doubtless  calculated  especially  for  circulation  in 
the  East. 

Of  a  kindred  nature  was  the  reform  of  the  calendar. 
The  republican  calendar,  which  strangely  enough 
^^^^ta.  ^^  ^^'"  the  old  dccemviral  calendar — an  imper- 
fect adoption  of  the  oclaeteris  that  preceded 
Melon  (i.  601) — had  by  a  combination  of  wretched  mathe- 
matics and  wretched  administration  come  to  anticipate  the 
true  time  by  67  whole  days,  so  that  e.  g.  the  festival  of 
Flora  was  celebrated  on  the  llth  July  instead  of  the  28th 
April.  Caesar  finally  removed  this  evil,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  Greek  mathematician  Sosigenes  introduced  the  Italian 
farmer's  year  regulated  according  to  the  Egyptian  calendar 
of  EudoxuB,  as  well  as  a  rational  system  of  intercalation, 
into  religious  and  official  use ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
lipginning  of  the  year  on  the  1st  March  of  the  old  calendar 
1VUS  abolished,  and  the  date  of  the  Ist  January — fixed  at 
first  Hs  the  term  for  changing  the  supreme  magistrates  and, 
in  consequence  of  this,  long  since  predominant  in  civil  life 
—was  assumed  as  the  calendar-period  for  commcndtig  the 

*  There  is  probablr  no  insoriptioii  of  tbe  Imperial  period,  *bicb 
■pccifles  sums  of  money  otherwise  than  in  Rommi  coin. 

If  Tbns  the  ACtto  dradinut,  dthougb  aeiuibi;  heavier  thin  tbe  <!)»• 
riiM,  was  yet  reckoned  equal  to  it ;  the  UfFadraehmon  at  Antioiih, 
weigliing  on  va  KTenige  IB  grunmes  of  nllTer,  was  made  equal  to  3  Ro- 
man dtnarii,  which  only  weigh  about  12  gmnmet  \  the  eistophona  of 
Asia  Hioor  was  according  tu  tlie  value  of  eilver  abore  8,  according  to 
Ihe  legal  tariffs  S^  d»naru  ;  tlie  Rhodian  half  drachma  according  U 
(be  valoe  o(  silTer  ^  f,  aecordiog  to  the  lepl  tariffs  |  of  a  dtmariitt 
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Both  chnnges  came  into  ttficct  mi  the  Ul  Jantuu^ 
f  the  city,  45  b.  c,  ana  along  with  them  the  iisi^  oftht 

I  calcadur  so  named  after  its  author,  which  long  aAiv 

II  of  the  niutiarchy  of  Caesar  remained  the  regiilatirc 
ird  of  tile  civilized  wurld  und  in  tlie  njain  ia  m>  still 
a.y  of  exjjlanatiun  thei'e  »aa  added  in  ft  detAili?d  edict 
-calendar  derived  from  Uit  Egyptian  astronomiiwl  ol^ 
ciona  aii(!   tran^ierred — nut  indeed  very  skilfully — to 

which  fixed  the  rising  and  setting  uf  the  bUu-b  nainuJ 
iing  to  ditya  of  the  calendar.*  In  this  doaitiii  also  the 
in  and  Greek  worlds  weri?  thus  placed  on  a  par. 
ich  were  the  foundations  of  tlie  Mt^diterninean  mon- 
archy iif  Caesar.  For  the  second  time  in  llutne 
f^  tiie  souial  qui«tion  had  reanlied  a  crisis,  at  wUicii 
the  antogonianis  not  only  appeared  to  be,  but 
lly  were,  in  the  furm  of  their  exhibition,  insoluble  and, 
eir  expression,  irreconcilable.  On  the  first  occasion 
1  had  heen  savL-d  by  the  fact  thu  ItAly  was  merged  in 
3  and  l^me  in  Italy,  and  in  the  new  enlarged  and 
'd  home  those  old  aiitagonisms  were  not  recundliid, 
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alpiae  aiid  tranainariDe  oolunizatiaiis  of  Gaius  Graochus  and 
Caeiar.  For  Rome  alonu  history  not  merely  perforraBCl 
miracles,  but  also  repeated  its  niirades,  and  twice  cured  the 
internal  crisis,  which  in  the  state  itself  was  incurable,  b; 
regenerating  the  state.  There  was  doubtless  much  corrnp> 
^un  in  tliis  regeneration  ;  as  the  union  of  Italy  was  acotim- 
plish.»]  ov^r  the  ruins  of  the  Samnit«  and  Etruscan  natiooa, 
so  the  Mediterranean  monarohy  built  itself  on  the  ruins  of 
countless  states  and  tribes  once,  living  and  vigorous ;  but  it 
was  a  corruption  out  of  which  sprang  a  liesh  growth,  part 
of  which  remains  green  at  the  present  day.  What  waa 
puUe-i  down  fur  the  sake  of  the  new  building,  was  merely 
the  secondary  Dationatities  which  had  long  since  been 
marked  out  for  deatruolion  by  tJie  levelling  hand  of  eivilizft' 
tion.  Caesar,  wherever  he  came  forward  as  a  destroyer, 
only  carried  out  the  pronounced  verdict  of  historical  devet- 
opment ;  but  he  protected  the  germs  of  culture,  where  and 
as  he  found  them,  in  his  own  land  as  well  as  among  the  sis- 
ter nation  of  the  Hellenes.  He  saved  and  renewed  the  Ro- 
man element ;  and  not  only  did  he  spare  the  Gi'eek  element, 
but  with  the  same  self^relying  genius  with  which  he  aocom* 
pliahed  the  renewed  foundation  of  Rome  he  undertook  also 
the  regeneration  of  the  Hellenes,  and  resumed  the  inters 
rupted  work  of  the  great  Alexander,  whose  image,  we  maj 
well  believe,  never  was  absent  from  Caesar's  soul.  Ho 
solved  these  two  great  tasks  not  merely  side  by  aide,  but 
the  one  by  means  of  the  other.  The  two  great  essentials 
of  humanity — general  and  individual  development,  or  state 
and  culture — once  in  embryo  united  in  those  old  Grucco- 
Itiklians  feeding  their  flocks  in  primeval  simplicity  &r  from 
tha  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterianean,  bad  become 
dissevered  when  these  were  parted  into  Italians  and  Hel- 
lenes, and  had  thenceforth  remained  apart  for  many  centu* 
ries.  Now  the  desoendant  of  the  Trojan  prince  and  the 
l^tin  king's  daughter  created  out  of  a  state  without  di^ 
tinotive  culture  and  a  oosmopoliton  civilization  a  new  whole, 
in  which  state  and  culture  again  met  together  at  the  acin« 
uf  human  existence  in  the  rich  fulness  of  blessed  maturity 
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1ie  outlines  have  Ihtia  been  act  forth,  which  Oaeaar  dreM 
lia  work,  according  to  ivhich  b«  laboured  himself^  »nd 
ding  to  which  posterity — for  many  oenturiea  confmed 
e  paths  which  thia  great  man  marltod  out — endeaTOurcd 
■osecute  the  work,  if  not  with  the  intellect  and  tuiergy. 
■ii  the  whole  in  accordanco  with  the  intentions,  of  iha 
.riouB  master.  Little  was  finished  ;  mueh  woa  merely 
n.  Whether  the  plan  was  complete,  those  who  vcn- 
to  vie  in  thought  with  such  «  man  may  decide ;  we  ob- 
:  no  material  defect  in  what  lies  before  us — every  sin 
tone  of  the  building  enough  to  make  a  man  immortal, 
/et  all  combining  to  form  one  harmonioua  whole.  Cat- 
uled  as  king  of  Rome  for  live  years  and  a  half,  not  hoif 
ng  08  Alexander  ;  in  tJie  intervals  of  seven  great  cam- 
is,  which  allowed  him  to  stay  not  more  than  glleen 
ha  altogether  *  in  the  capital  of  his  empire,  he  regii- 
the  destinies  of  the  world  for  the  present  and  the 
e,   from   the   establishment  of  the   boundary-line  be- 
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cisely  because  the  building  was  an  endless  one,  the  master 
as  long  as  he  lived  restlessly  added  stone  to  stone,  with 
always  the  same  dexterity  and  always  the  same  elasticity 
busy  at  his  work,  without  ever  overturning  or  alteiing,  jusi 
as  if  there  were  for  him  merely  a  to-day  and  no  to-morrow. 
Thus  he  worked  and  created  as  never  any  mortal  did  be'i.w 
or  after  him ;  and  as  a  worker  and  creator  he  still,  aflei 
W'^Unicfh  two  thousand  years,  lives  in  the  memory  of  tht 
ttiktioQ»*-lii8  first,  and  Hm  '«miaue«  Impe*ator  Caeaar. 


BILIDtOH,  OULTURB,  LITBDATOBK,  ADD  AXT. 


I  the  devclojimeiit  of  religion  and  philosophy  no  avn 
element  appeared  during  this  ppuch.  The  Bo 
'""  mam --Hellenic  state- religion  and  the  Stoiu  state- 
philosophy  inseparably  combined  with  it  were 
lerely  a  ei.invenicnt  instrument  for  every  goveriiinent 
^archy,  demneracy,  or  monarchy — but  altogether  in- 
naable,  because  it  was  juat  as  impossible  to  constrtiet 
tate  wholly  without  religious  elemeiitB  as  to  discover 
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ness  began  to  dawn  on  the  Stoa  itself,  is  shown  by  its  at 
tempt  artificially  to  infuse  into  itself  some  fresh  spirit  in 
the  way  of  syncretism.     Antiochus  of  Ascalon  (flourishiu<j 
about  675),  who  professed  to  have  amalgamated 
the  Stoic  and  Platonic-Aristotelian  s}  stems  intr 
one  organic  unity,  in  reality  so  far  succeeded  that  his  mis 
shapen  doctrine  became  the  fiishionable  philosophy  of  thi 
conservatives  of  his  time  and  was  conscientiously  studied 
by  the  genteel  dilettanti  and  literati  of  Rome.     Every  (»n€ 
who  displayed   intellectual  vigour,  opposed  the   Stoa,  or 
ignored  it.     It  was  principally  antipathy  towards  the  boast- 
ful and  tiresome  Roman  Pharisees,  coupled  doubtless  with 
the  increasing  disposition  to  take  refuge  from  practical  life 
in  indolent  apathy  or  empty  irony,  that  occasioned  during 
this  epoch  the  extension  of  the  system  of  Epicurus  to  a 
larger  circle  and  the  naturalization  of  the  Cynic  philosophy 
of  Diogenes  in  Rome.     However  stale  and  poor  in  thought 
the  former  might  be,  a  philosophy,  which  did  not  seek  the 
way  to  wisdom  through  an  alteration  of  traditional  terms 
but  contented  itself  with  those  in  existence,  and  throughout 
recognized  only  the  perceptions  of  sense  as  true,  was  always 
better  than  the  terminological  jingle  and  the  hollow  con- 
ceptions of  the  Stoic  wisdom ;  and  the  Cynic  philosophy  was 
of  all  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  times  in  so  far  by 
much  the  best,  as  its  system  was  confined  to  the  having  no 
system  at  all  and  sneering  at  all  systems  and  all  systematizers. 
[n  both  fields  war  was  waged  against  the  Stoa  with  zeal  and 
success ;  for  serious  men,  the  Epicurean  Lucretius  preached 
with  the  full  accents  of  heartfelt  conviction  and  of  holy  zeal 
against  the  Stoical  faith  in  the  Gods  and  Providence  and  the 
Stoical  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  for  the  great 
public  ready  to  laugh,  the  Cynic  Varro  hit  the  mark  still 
more  sharply  with  the  flying  darts  of  his  extensively-read 
satires.     While  thus  the  ablest  men  of  the  older  generation 
made  war  on  th3  Stoa,  the  younger  generation  again,  such 
AS  Catullus,  stood  in  no  inward  relation  to  it  at  all,  and 
passed  a  far  sharper  censure  on  it  by  completely  ignoring  it 
But|  if  in  the  present  instance  a  fiuth  no  longer  believed 
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^  was  muintnined  out  nf  political  oonveiiienw,  ihpy 

sii-  amply  made  up  for  this  in  other  rcapfcts,  Va- 
belief  nnd  superstition,  diSereiit  huee  uf  the  «aiiia 
rical  phenomenon,  went  id  th«  Roman  worM  of  that 
iHttd  in  hand,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  individuals  wbo 
ernsclves  combinp-d  both — who  denud  the  pods  witi 
ji'us,  and  yet  prayed  and  sacrificed  before  every  tihriria 
lui'se  nnly  the  gods  that  came  from  the  East  were  still 
gue,  and,  as  the  men  continued  to  flook  from  the  Gre(*k 
I  to  Italy,  so  the  gods  of  the  East  migrated  in  t\^r 
asinj^  numbers  to  the  West.  The  importance  of  tU« 
gian  cultus  at  that  time  in  Rome  is  ghoun  both  by  tl)« 
nical  tone  of  the  older  men  such  an  Varro  and  Lucrfr 
and  by  the  poetical  glorification  of  it  in  the  &tshionabl« 
llus,  which  concludes  with  tha  chnnictcrisUe  reqUMt 
the  goddess  may  deign  to  hirn  the  heads  of  others  only. 
lot  that  of  the  poet  himself. 

I  fresh  additidn  was  the  Pcreian  worship,  which  in  said 
iinof  '"  have  first  reached  lh(!  Occidentals  Ibmitgh  the 
•■  medium  of  ihc  pirates  who  met  on  the  Medlter- 
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tauitum  aaA  grave  Harpocrates,  the  dog-hiiaded  Anubis 
In  the  year  when  Cludius  emancipAted  the  clubi 
aad  coDTenticles  (696),  and  doubtless  in  oons^ 
queneo  of  this  very  emancipation  of  the  populace,  that  host 
even  prepared  to  make  its  entry  into  the  old  stronghold  of 
the  Roman  Jupit«rin  the  Capitol,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  Invasion  was  prevented  and  the  inevitable  temples 
were  banished  at  least  to  the  suburbs  of  Rome.  No  worship 
■as  equally  popular  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  populft^ 
lion  in  the  capital :  when  the  senate  ordered  the  temples  of 
leis  constructed  within  the  ring-wall  to  be  pulled  down,  no 
labourer  ventured  to  lay  the  first  hand  on  them,  and  the 
consul  Lucius  Paullus  was  himself  obliged  to  apply  the  first 
strolte  of  the  sie  (704) ;  a  wager  might  be  laid, 
that  the  more  lax  any  woman  was,  the  mora 
piously  she  worshipped  Isis.  That  the  casting  of  lots,  the 
interpreta^on  of  dreams,  and  similar  liberal  arts  supported 
their  professors,  was  a  matter  of  course.  The  casting  of 
horoscopes  was  already  a  scientific  pursuit ;  Ludus  Tarutiua 
of  Firmum,  a  respectable  and  in  his  own  way  learned  man, 
a  friend  of  Varro  and  (^cero,  with  all  gravity  cast  the 
nativity  of  Icings  Romulus  and  Numa  and  of  the  city  of 
Rome  itself,  and  for  the  edification  of  the  credulous  on  either 
tide  confirmed  by  means  of  his  Chaldaean  and  I^yptian 
wisdom  the  accounts  of  the  Roman  annals. 

But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon   in  this 
_.  domain    was    the    fii-st    attempt    to    recontule 

tjiaei)-  crude  faith  with  speculative  thought,  the  first 
appearance  of  those  tendencies,  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  describe  as  Neo-Platonic,  in  the  Roman 
world.  Their  oldest  apostle  there  was  Publius  Nigidius 
MMUtH  Figulus,  a  Roman  of  rank  belonging  to  the 
Mcaiu.  strictest  section  of  the  aristocracy,  who  filled  the 

*•■  **  praetorship  in  686  and  died  in  708  as  a  polittcal 

exile  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy.  With  astonishing  copi- 
ousness of  learning  and  still  more  astonishing  strength  of 
&ith  he  created  out  of  the  most  dissimilar  elements  a  phi 
losophioo-religious  structure,  the  singular  outline  of  nhiok 
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robably  developed  still  inoro  in  htii  oral  discouraea  thu 
is  theological  and  physical  writings.  In  philosopby 
ing  deliverance  from  the  skulctuiu  i\{  tho  curretit  lys 
\  and  abstractions,  ho  recurred  to  the  neglected  rountain 
he  prc-Socratic  phijiriiophy,  tu  whose  uTicient  sage* 
ght  had  still  presented  itself  with  sennuoua  viridoesa. 
researehea  of  phyaical  scionce — which,  suitably  trenlcd, 
d  even  now  so  excellent  a  handle  for  mystic  delusion 
pious  slei^rht  of  hand,  and  in  antiquity  with  its  imire 
;iive  insight  into  physical  laws  lent  themselves  sttll 
?.  easily  to  suidi  objects — playtnl  in  thin  case,  na  niity 
ily  be  conceived,  a  eoiisidernblc  port  Ilis  theology 
based  essentially  on  that  strange  medley,  in  whi^ 
^ks  of  a  Iciudred  spirit  had  intermingled  Orphic  uid 
T  very  old  or  very  new  indigauous  wisdom  with  Peraiui, 
daean,  aiid  Egyptian  secret  doctriiiiN,  And  with  which 
ilus  incorporated  the  qua«i-ro«ulta  of  the  TuHuan  iiivcs- 
,ions  into  nothing  and  of  the  indigenous  lore  toucbing 
light  of  birds,  ao  as  to  produce  further  harmonioiw  mm 
in,     Tlie  whiile  system  obtained  ita  consecration — po> 
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u  it  was,  made  ft  profound  impression  on  its  contenipora 
ties ;  men  of  the  highest  rank,  of  the  greatest  learning,  of 
tlie  most  solid  ability,  belonging  to  very  different  pArtie»-> 
the  consul  of  700  Appius  Claudius,  the  learned 
Marcus  Varro,  the  brave  officer  Publiiis  Vott- 
Dius — took  part  in  the  oitation  of  spirits,  and  it  even  ap- 
pears that  a,  police  interference  was  necessary  against  the 
proceedings  of  these  societies.  These  last  attempts  to  save 
the  Roman  theology,  like  the  similar  efforts  of  Gato  in  the 
lield  of  politics,  produce  at  once  a  comical  and  a  melancholy 
impression  ;  we  may  smile  at  the  creed  and  its  propagators, 
but  stilt  it  is  a  grave  matter  when  able  men  b^n  to  addict 
themselves  to  absurdity. 

The  training  of  youth  followed,  as  may  naturally  be 
,f^j^  supposed,  the  course  of  bilingual  humane  culture 

of  7011111.  chalked  out  in  the  previous  epoch,  and  the  gene- 
ral culture  also  of  the  Roman  world  conformed  more  and 
more  to  the  forms  established  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Greeks.  Even  the  bodily  exercises  advanced  from  ball- 
playing,  running,  and  fencing  to  the  more  artistically  devel- 
oped Greek  gymnastic  contests  ;  though  there  were  not  yet 
any  public  institutions  fur  gymnastics,  in  the  priacip^ 
country-houses  the  palaestra  was  already  to  be  found  by  the 
side  of  the  balb-rooms.  The  manner  in  which  the  cycle  of 
general  culture  had  changed  in  the  Roman  world  during  the 
course  of  a  century,  is  shown  by  a  comparison 
J^l^*^  of  the  encyclopaedia  of  Cato  (ii.  556)  with  the 
£^fM.  ■i"'il"  treatise  of  Varro  "  concerning  the  school- 
sciences."  As  constituent  elements  of  non-pro. 
fbfisional  culture,  there  appear  in  Cato  the  art  of  oratory, 
the  sciences  of  agriculture,  of  law,  of  war,  and  of  medicine-, 
in  Varro^Bccording  to  probable  conjecture— grammar, 
logic  or  dialectics,  rhetoric,  geometry,  arithmetic,  astroncK 
my,  music,  medicine,  and  architecture.  Consequently  it 
the  course  of  the  seventh  century  the  sciences  of  war,  juris- 
prudence, and  agriculture  had  been  converted  from  general 
into  professional  studies.  On  the  other  hand  in  Varro  the 
lldlenio  eduution  sppears  ali-eady  in  all  its  completeaeM 
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the  side  nf  Che  course  of  grurQnuir,  rheUrrJc,  Aiid  phtloao 
,  w!iii;h  had  been  inlroduced  at  an  eorlior  period  lata 
y.  we  now  find  the  coiirsa  whtob  hui  to  oiig  reuuttoed 
iiictivelj  IlellcDic,  of  geonutr;,  arJtlimctic,  aatronomy, 

music*  That  astrotiotny  more  especially,  whioti  in  th  < 
leiicUture  of  the  stats  grotilied  tb<^  thuufjlitlcss  erudite 
ttantism  of  the  agn  and  in  its  ralations  to  aatroliigj' 
liatered  to  the  prevailing  religioua  deliuious,  iraa  rogu- 
y  and  zealously  studied  by  the  fuuth  in  Itulyi  can  L« 
ved  also  otherwise ;  the  astronoioical  didactic  pocma  of 
itus,  nniong  all  the  works  of  Alexandrian  iilttrature,  fiiimd 
ieat  admittance  into  the  inslfuctioQ  of  lioinan  ynuUi. 
this  Hullenic  course  thore  was  added  the  study  of  medi- 
I  retained  from  the  older  Roman  education,  and  lastly 
:  uf  architecture  so  indispensable  to  the  Romuii  of  rauk 
hia  period,  who  instead  of  ouitivating  the  ground  boilt 
ses  and  villas. 

lu  oumpai-ison  with  the  previous  epoch  the  Greek  ak 
kio-        well  as  the  Latin  training  improved  in  extent 

""^        and  in  scholastic  atriotneas  quite  as  much  as  it 
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interpreted,  sentences  laboriously  involved  and  difficult  of 
SDalysis,  prolix  digressions  full  of  mystic  conibiuaCions  of 
antiquuted  myths — in  fact,  a  store  uf  cumbeTsome  eruditioo 
of  all  sorts.  Kiiucation  required  exercises  more  and  mon 
diRicult;  these  productions,  in  great  part  model  efforts  of 
achool masters,  were  excellently  adapted  to  be  lessons  for 
model  scholars.  Thus  the  Alexandrian  poems  took  a  per- 
manent place  in  Italian  scholastic  instruction,  especially  as 
trial-themes,  and  certainly  promoted  knowledge,  although 
at  the  expense  of  taste  and  of  discretion.  The  same  unhealthy 
appetite  for  culture  moreover  impelled  the  lioman  youths 
to  derive  their  Hellenism  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
fountain-head.  The  courses  of  the  Greek  masters  in  Kora* 
sufficed  only  for  initiation ;  every  one  who  wished  to  be 
able  to  converse  heard  lectures  on  Greek  philosophy  at 
Athens,  and  on  Greek  rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  and  made  a  lite- 
rary and  artistic  tour  through  Asia  Minor,  where  the  old 
ftft-treasures  of  the  Hellenes  were  still  in  great  measure  to 
be  found  on  the  spot,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  fme  arts 
had  been  continued,  although  somewhat  mechanically; 
whereas  the  more  distant  Alexandria,  especially  celebrated 
as  the  seat  of  the  exact  siiences,  was  far  more  rarely  the 
point  whither  young  men  desirous  of  culture  directed  theii 
travels. 

The  progress  of  Latin  instruction  was  similar  to  tha 
Greek.  This  in  part  resulted  from  the  mere 
•SSci^  reflex  influence  of  the  Greek,  from  which  it  in 
fact  essentially  borrowed  its  methods  and  its 
etimuiants.  Moreover,  the  state  of  politics,  the  impulse  to 
ascend  the  orator's  platform  in  the  Forum  which  the  demo- 
oratic  agitation  communicated  to  a  daily  enlarging  circle, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  ditfuaiun  and  increase  of  ora- 
torical exercises ;  "  wherever  one  casts  hia  eyes,"  says 
CTicero,  "every  place  is  full  of  rhetoricians."  Besides,  the 
writings  of  the  si.\th  century,  the  firther  they  receded  into 
the  past,  began  to  be  more  decidedly  regarded  as  classical 
texts  of  the  golden  time  of  Latin  literature,  and  thereby 
gave  a  greater  preponderance  to  the  instruction  which  ^ae 
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sentjally  concentrated  upon  tfaem.  Liistl;  Uw  .miuigra- 
)n  und  spreading  uf  bar biLriun«le menu  &om  inaiiy  quarlcn 
id  the  indpienC  Latinizing  of  extensive  Celtic  and  Spiuiisti 
stricte,  uutnrally  gavu  to  Littin  grammar  und  Latin  in> 
ruction  a  higber  impui-tance  tliau  they  oould  have  bn'i,  M 
ng  as  Latiuin  alone  sjn'ke  Latin;  the  teat-bur  uf  Lulu 
erature  hiuL  from  the  outsi^t  a  difierent  position  in  Conuua 
id  Narbo  than  he  bad  in  Praoneete  and  Ardea.  Yet  the 
Igregate  result  was  a  falling  off  rather  than  on  iniprovo 
ent  of  culture.  The  niin  of  the  Italian  country  towjis,  the 
tensive  intrusion  of  foreign  elements,  the  potiticid,  eooatf 
ic,  and  mural  deterioration  of  the  nation,  above  all,  the 
stracting  civil  wars  inflicted  inure  injury  on  the  language 
an  ail  the  schoolmasters  of  the  world  could  repair,  "Die 
3ser  contact  with  the  Hulleuio  culture  of  the  present^  tlie 
ore  decided  influence  of  tlie  toquAcioue  Athenian  wisdom 
id  of  the  rhetoric  of  Rhodes  and  Aaia  Minor,  supplied  to 
e  Roman  youtii  just  the  very  elemuuta  that  wtre  moai 
:micioua  in  Hellenism.  The  propogntidiBt  mission  which 
itiutn  undertook  among  the  Gtlts,  Iberlimo,  and  LJbyaiut 
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polishnd  national  culture  which  it  expressed,  arose  during 
this  period,  proves,  not  that  it  was  in  tlie  ascendant,  but 
that  it  was  on  the  vane,  and  that  people  were  keenly  alira 
to  the  absence  of  this  vrbanitaa  in  the  language  and  tka 
habits  of  the  Latinized  barbarians  or  barbarized  I^tini, 
Where  we  still  meet  with  the  urbane  tone  of  converiiation, 
BB  in  Varro's  Satires  and  Cicero's  Letters,  it  is  an  who  uf 
the  old  &shion  which  was  not  yet  so  obsolete  in  Reate  and 
Arpinum  as  in  Rome, 

Thus  the  previous  culture  of  youth  remained  substaa> 
Ommiof  tially  unchanged,  except  that — not  so  much  front 
*"J^^'JJ-  its  own  deterioration  as  from  the  general  decline 
of  the  nation — it  was  producljve  of  less  good 
ind  more  evil  than  in  the  preoedinf;  epoch.  Caesar  initiated 
a  revolution  also  in  this  department.  While  the  Roman 
senate  had  first  combated  and  then  at  the  most  had  simply 
tolerated  culture,  the  governtnent  of  the  new  Italo>Hellenic 
empire,  whose  essential  character  in  fact  was  humaniUu, 
could  not  but  adopt  measures  to  stimulate  it  after  tba 
Hellenic  fashion.  If  Caesar  conferred  the  Roman  franchise 
on  all  teachers  of  the  liberal  sciences  and  all  the  physiciana 
of  the  capital,  we  may  discover  in  this  step  a  paving  of  the 
way  in  some  degree  for  those  institutions  in  which  subs^ 
jucntly  the  higher  bilingual  culture  of  the  youth  of  the 
empire  was  provided  for  on  the  part  of  the  state,  and  which 
form  the  moat  significant  expression  of  the  new  state  of 
kumanitaa  ;  and  if  Caesar  had  further  resolved  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  public  Greek  and  Latin  library  in  the  capital 
and  had  already  nominated  the  most  learned  Roman  of  tlie 
■ge,  Marcus  Varro,  as  principal  librarian,  this  implied  ub- 
mistakeably  the  design  of  opening  up  the  cosniopolitaa 
moiurchy  to  cosmopolitan  literature. 

The  development  of  the  language  during  this  period 

turned  on  the  distinction  between  the  clasaical 

LatJn  of  cultivated  society  and  the  vulgar  laih 

giiage  of  common  life.     The  former  itself  was  a  product  of 

the  distinctively  Italian  culture ;  even  in  the  Scipioni ;  ciroU 

"pure  Latin"  had  i>eoome  the  cue,  and  the  mothe)  tongiw 
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spoken,  uu  longer  in  tntire  Jtaivtti,  but  In  f^onmiout 
mdistinctlim  to  tlie  language  of  tbe  gieat  inultituda 
This  epoch  opens  with  a  remarkable  rcaoUoB 
r^AiU  ^gaiu^t  iho  classicism  frhicb  bad  hitherto  bxcIo' 
'■  slvely  pi-evailed  in  the  higher  language  of  oo» 

atioD  and  accordingly'  also  in  literature— a  tvactimi 
:h  hod  inwardly  and  outwardly  a  oloau  conutH'tioD  witfa 
reaction  of  a  similar  nature  in  Greece.  Just  about  ibis 
:  the  rhetor  and  romance- writer  Helenas  of  Magnesia 
the  iiuineroua  rhetors  and  literati  of  Aiia  Minor  who 
i^hed  themselves  to  him  b«gaQ  to  rebel  against  the 
odox  Atticism.  Tliey  demanded  full  nwognition  for 
language  of  life,  without  distinotion,  whether  the  word 
he  phrase  originated  in  Attica  or  in  Cariu  and  Pbrygia; 

themselves  spoke  and  wrote  not  for  the  taste  of  learned 
les,  but  for  that  of  the  great  publiu.  Tlinrn  enuld  bu  no 
onable  dispute  as  to  the  principle;  but  certainly  tha 
It  could  not  be  better  than  was  the  public  of  Asia 
or  of  that  day,  which  had  totally  lost  the  toats  for 
teness  and  purity  of  produotloii,  aod  longed  only  bIW 
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the  pure  and  ohaate  culture  of  the  Soipionic  age,  naiurally 
applauded  with  aeal  the  innovator  who  Itnew  how  to  giv« 
to  vulgarism  the  semblance  of  an  artistic  performanoei 
This  was  of  great  importance.  As  in  Greece  the  battles  of 
langu^e  were  always  waged  at  first  in  the  schools  of  tbr 
rhetoricians,  so  in  Rome  the  foreneic  oration  to  a  certain 
extent  even  more  than  literature  set  the  standard  of  style, 
and  accordingly  there  was  combined,  as  it  were  of  right, 
with  the  leadership  of  the  bar  the  prerogative  of  giving  tha 
tone  to  the  fashionable  mode  of  speaking  and  writing,  Tha 
Asiatic  vulgarism  of  Hortcnsius  thus  dislodged  classidsm 
ugfMoa         from  the  Roman  platform  and  partly  also  from 

literature.     But  the  fashion  soon  changed  onoa 

more  in  Greece  and  in  Rome.  In  the  former  it 
Si^hioi.     "^^  **•*  Rhodian  school  of  rhetoricians,  which, 

without  reverting  to  all  the  chaste  severity  of 
the  Attic  style,  attempted  to  strike  out  a  middle  course 
oetween  it  and  the  modern  fashion  :  if  the  Rhodian  masten 
were  not  too  particular  as  to  the  int«rnal  correetnpss  of 
their  thinking  and  speaking,  they  at  least  insisted  on  purity 
of  language  and  style,  on  the  careful  selection  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  the  thorough  modulation  of  sentences. 

In  Italy  it  was  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  (648-711)  who, 
nxMa.  after  having  in  his  early  youth  gone  along  with 

piowoni»n-     the  Hortensian  manner,  was  brought  by  hiuiring 

the  Rhodian  masters  and  by  his  own  mor« 
matured  taste  to  better  paths,  and  thenceforth  addicted  him- 
self  to  strict  purity  of  language  and  the  thorough  periodic 
arrangement  and  modulation  of  his  discourse.  The  models 
of  language,  which  in  this  respect  he  followed,  he  found 
especially  in  those  circles  of  the  higher  Roman  society 
which  had  autfered  but  little  or  not  at  alt  from  vulgansm*, 
■nd,  as  was  already  said,  there  were  still  such,  although 
they  were  beginning  to  disappear.  The  earlier  Latin  and 
the  good  Greek  literature,  however  considerable  was  the 
influence  of  the  latter  more  aspecially  on  the  rhythm  of  bii 
oratory,  were  in  this  mutter  only  of  secondary  moment! 
this  purifying  of  the  language  was  by  do  means  a  reactiw 
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eorj  phnci  «{  classicism,  hy  Qiwro,  by  Cftesar,  even  j 
piiema  of  Cutullua ;  whereati  the  older  gcm-rution  vx 
jiL-A  itself  with  natural  keenness  of  ffoling  lYSpectii^ 
ruvolutioit  which  had  fttTeuted  the  Cxrld  of  lungusgc  m 
orsc'lessly  as  the  field  of  politics.*  But  whllti  tlie  nm 
jiciaii] — that  is  tu  say,  the  standard  Luliti  goTi^rnpd  by 
and  as  far  as  possible  plnced  t>a  a  purity  with  the  stunil* 
Greek — which  arose  out  of  a  conscious  reaetion  n^ninst 
vulgarism  intruding  into  hijiher  society  and  even  intc 
-ature,  ocqiiirod  lit<^ra^y  fixity  and  systeiiiHtic  shape, 
latter  by  no  means  evacuated  the  Held.  Nut  uiily  do 
iind  it  naively  employed  in  tJie  works  of  secondary  pep- 
iges  who  have  drifted  into  the  ranks  of  autJiow  mt-nJy 
iccideTit,  as  in  the  account  of  Cui'snr'n  cei^xid  Spanigji 
,  but  we  shall  meet  it  also  with  an  impress  more  or 
distinct  in  literature  proper,  in  tlici  mimr,  in  tho  si>ml- 
unce,  in  tho  aesthetic  writings  of  Varru ;  and  It  is  a 
ificant  ci re um stance,  that  it  mniDtiiina  itself  prmscly 
he  most  national  departments  of  literature,  and  dot 
y  conservative  men,  like  Varro,  take  it  into  prutociion. 

isir-iaTTi   waa    Vuscu)   nn    >liB  <?aa»h    t^  Aa    hallan    tuMM^M 
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former  epoch,  of  literary  effort  in  Rome.  It 
rati  in  was  long  since  the  literary  activity  of  the  Greekf 

flourished  no  more  in  the  free  atmosphere  of 
civic  independence,  but  only  in  the  scientific  institutions  of 
the  larger  cities  and  especially  of  the  courts.  Lefl  to  de- 
pend on  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  great,  and  dj»> 
lodged  from  the  former  seats  of  the  Muses  *  by  the  extino 

tion  of  the  dynasties  of  Pergamus  (621),  Cyrcne 

IT*  7ft  «4.  (^^®)'  Bithynia  (679),  and  Syria  (690)  and  by 
the  waning  splendour  of  the  court  of  the  Lagi- 
dae — moreover,  since  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
necessarily  cosmopolitan  and  at  least  quite  as  much  stran- 
gers among  the  Egyptians  and  Syrians  as  among  the  Latins 
—the  Hellenic  literati  began  more  and  more  to  turn  their 
eyes  towards  Rome.  Among  the  host  of  Greek  attendants 
with  which  the  Roman  of  quality  at  this  time  surrounded 
himself,  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  and  the  memoir-writer 
played  conspicuous  parts  by  the  side  of  the  cook,  the  boy- 
favourite,  and  the  jester.     We  meet  with  literati  of  note 

*  The  dedication  of  the  poetical  description  of  the  earth  which 
passes  under  the  name  of  Scymnus  is  remarkable  in  reference  to  those 
relations.  After  the  poet  has  declared  his  purpose  of  preparing  in  the 
fsTOurite  Menandrian  measure  a  sketch  of  geography  intelligible  for 
scholars  and  easy  to  be  learned  by  heart,  he  dedicates — as  Apollodoru* 
dedicated  his  similar  historical  compendium  to  Attalus  Philadelphoc 
king  of  Pergamus 

h^Avarov  hnovitxoina  Z6^a»  'ArrcU.^ 

his  manual  to  Nicomedes  m.  king  (6d8?'679)  of  Bl 
^'^  thynia 

iyia  8*  iiKO^ttUf  8i^ri  twv  vvv  0aai\4tc¥ 
fiSpot  $a(ri\iK^y  XP^^'^^'^'^'^''^  'rpoa<p4p€ify 
irtipav  iirthvnj)<r*  avrhx   irr*  ifiavrov  \a0€ur 
«al  irapaytvi(tbai  koX  ri  $aai\f6s  iffr*  ISctv. 
9th  ry  Tpobiati  avfx&ov\-)y  d^fKt^dfiriy 
•  .  •  •  rhy  *ATT6\\wva  rhy  At^unrj  .... 
•5  5^  ffx*^^*'  fid\i<rra  Koi  ntrrficfiiyot 
irp^t  r^v  tori  x6yoy  ^Ka  {Koiy^y  yhp   9%*^^ 
rails  ^(Aojua&oGffiy  Aya5<5<ixaf)  iariaiy, 
▼OL    IV. -2  9* 
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sued  posiiioiis;  the  Epicurwm  Plinodonius,  for  insbinra 
s  installi'd  aa  domestic  pliiloM>ph«r  with  l.urius  Piso  ton 
sul  in  6il6,  and  ocnrionally  edilied  the  initiate] 
with  his  clever  t^igratns  on  the  ooarso  Epicii' 
inism  of  liis  patron.  From  all  bIiIm  Uie  mosl  noL*b}« 
ireaeniativea  of  GrcpK  srt  UTid  science  migrated  in  daily 
reasing  ntimbers  to  Rome,  where  !tt*riiry  gnina  were 
w  more  ahundant  than  anywhere  else.  Among  tliow 
IS  mentioned  as  settled  in  Rom?  we  find  the  phymciMi 
clepiades  whom  king  Mithradstcs  vainly  endeavoured  to 
iw  away  from  thente  into  his  Bnrricn ;  tlie  itnivnrsnliM 
learning,  Alexander  of  Mitetus,  termed  Polyhlslor  ;  the 
at  PartheiiiuB  from  Nicaen  in  Bithynia ;  Posidonius  of 
lamea  in  Syria  eqnally  cclebrat«d  as  a  traveller,  teacher, 
and  author,  who  at  a  great  ngo  migmtw)  in  TOfl 
from  Rhodes  to  Rome  ;  and  various  othen.  A 
use  like  that  of  Lucius  LuchIIur  waa  a  acat  of  Hellenic 
ture  and  a  rendezrous  for  Hellenic  litCTnt!  alrnoMt  liko 
I  Alexandrian  Mifseiim  ;  Roman  rwouroca  and  TToIieulc 
inniasiMirshio  hiul  crAtherod  in  di6«B  halla  nf  wnaJtii  anil 
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of  the  Scipionio  age  had  ti  tally  get  asicl« 
now  revived.  The  Greek  language  was  now 
universally  cQircnt,  and  a  Greek  treatise  found  a  quite  di< 
ferent  public  from  a  Latin  one  ;  therefore  lionnans  of  rank, 
audi  as  Lucius  LuouIIus,  Marcus  Cicero,  Titus  Atticus 
Quinlus  Scuevola  (tribune  of  the  people  in  700), 
like  the  kings  of  Armenia  and  Mauretania,  pub- 
lished occasionally  Greek  prose  and  even  Greek  verses. 
Such  Greek  authorship  however  by  native  Romans  re- 
mained a  secondary  matter  and  almost  an  amusement ;  the 
literary  as  well  as  the  political  parties  of  Italy  all  coincided 
in  adhering  to  their  Italian  nationality,  only  more  or  leaa 
pervaded  by  Hellenism,  Nor  could  there  be  any  com- 
plaint at  least  as  to  want  of  activity  in  the  field  of  Latin 
authorship.  There  was  a  flood  of  books  and  pamphlets  of 
all  Borta,  and  above  all  of  poems,  in  Rome.  Poets  swarmed 
there,  as  they  did  only  in  Tarsus  or  Alexandria ;  poetical 
publications  had  become  tiie  standing  juvenile  sin  of  live- 
lier natures,  and  even  then  the  writer  was  reckoned  fortu- 
nate whose  youthful  poems  compassionate  oblivion  with- 
drew from  criticism.  Any  one  who  understood  the  art, 
wrote  without  difficulty  at  a  sitting  his  Rve  hundred  hex- 
ameters in  which  no  schoolmaster  found  anything  to  cen- 
sure, but  no  reader  discovered  anything  to  praise.  The 
female  world  aUo  took  a  lively  part  in  these  literary  pur- 
suits ;  the  ladies  did  not  confine  themselves  to  dancing  and 
music,  but  by  their  spirit  and  wit  ruled  conversation  and 
talked  excellently  on  Greek  and  Latin  literature ;  and,  when 
poetry  laid  siege  to  a  maiden's  heart,  the  beleaguered  for- 
tress not  unfrequently  capitulated  likewise  in  graceful 
ver8(;S.  Rhythms  became  more  and  more  the  fashionable 
plaything  of  the  big  children  of  both  sexes ;  poetical  epifr 
ties,  joint  poetical  "jicrcises  and  competitions  among  good 
friends,  were  of  common  occurrence,  and  towards  the  end 
of  this  epoch  institutions  were  already  opened  in  the  capi- 
tal, at  which  unfledged  Latin  poets  might  learn  verse-mak- 
ing for  money.  In  consequence  of  the  la-^e  oonEumptim 
>f  bo^As  the  machinery  fi>r  the  manufacti./e  of  ccpies  was 
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tanlially  pfiTected,  and  publiedtion  was  efTected  wtih 
partitive  rapidity  and  elieapiiess ;  bookselling  became 
ipectaljlo  and  lucrative  trade,  and  the  bookseller'a  Uiop 
lal  muL'ting-plooe  uf  nicu  of  oulcur&  Reading  biui  h^ 
a  a  fiuiliian,  nay  a  mania ;  at  tables  where  coarser  pa» 
5  nad  nut  already  intruded,  readiug  was  regularly  iiitro* 
d,  and  any  one  who  mediiatyd  a  journey  eeldom  forgot 
ick  np  A  travoiling  library.  The  superior  oiBcwr  waa 
in  the  camp-tent  with  the  obscene  Greek  romanw,  tli« 
'^man  in  the  senate  with  the  philosophical  treatise,  in 
lands.  Matters  accordingly  stood  iu  the  Roman  stiU* 
my  havo  stood  and  will  stand  in  every  state  where  the 
ens  reatl  "  from  the  threshold  to  the  eJosol."  Tho  P»r> 
I  vizier  was  not  far  wrong,  when  he  pointed  out  U  \ba 
ens  uf  Seleucia  the  romances  found  in  the  camp  of  Cra^ 
tnd  asked  them  whether  they  still  regarded  the  readers 
iich  books  as  formidable  opponents. 
The  literary  tendency  of  this  age  was  varied  and  ix>uld 
not  bo  otherwise,  for  the  age  itself  was  diride.d 
udtha     between  the  old  and  the  new  modes.     Tho  suioc 


.^ 
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dasaics  no  small  portion  of  the  same  bollowness  ijid  1  ypoo 
risy  which  are  characMrutio  of  the  conservatism  of  tliis  ag> 
in  general ;  and  here  too  there  was  no  want  of  trimmen; 
Cicero  for  inatance,  although  in  prose  one  of  the  chief  repro 
MDtatives  of  the  modern  tendency,  revered  nevcrtheleM 
Ihe  older  national  poetry  nearly  with  the  same  aiitiquariaD 
Kspect  which  he  paid  to  the  aristocratic  constitution  and 
the  augural  discipline;  "patriotism  requires,"  we  find  hint 
"ying,  "  that  we  should  rather  read  a  notoriously  wretched 
translation  of  Sophocles  than  the  original."  While  thua 
tiie  modern  literary  tendency  cognate  to  the  democratic 
monarchy  numbered  secret  adherents  enough  even  among 
the  orthodox  admirers  of  Ennius,  there  were  not  wanting 
already  bolder  judges,  who  treated  the  native  literature  ai 
disrespectfully  as  the  senatorial  politics.  Not  only  did 
they  resume  the  strict  criticism  of  the  Scipionio  epoch  and 
give  weight  to  Terence  only  in  order  to  condemn  Ennius 
and  still  more  the  Ennianists,  but  the  younger  and  bolder 
men  went  much  farther  and  ventured  already — though  only 
as  yet  in  heretical  revolt  against  literary  orthodoxy — to 
call  Plautus  a  rude  jester  and  Lucilius  a  bad  verse^mith. 
This  modern  tendency  attached  itself  not  to  the  native 
authorship,  but  rather  to  the  more  recent  Greek  literatura 
or  the  so-called  Alenandrinism. 

We  cannot  avoid  saying  at  least  so  much  respecting 

this  remarkable  afWrgrowth  of  Hellenic  tao- 
Aioaodrts-     guage  and  art  as  is  requisite  for  the  understand- 

ing  of  the  Roman  literature  of  this  and  the  later 
epochs.  The  Alexandrian  literature  was  tiased  on  the  de- 
cline of  the  pure  Hellenic  idiom,  which  from  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  was  superseded  in  daily  life  by  an 
inferior  jargon  deriving  its  origin  from  the  contact  of  tha 
Macedonian  dialect  with  various  Greek  and  barbarian 
tribes;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  Alexandrian  lib 
erature  sprang  out  of  the  ruin  of  the  Hellenic  nation  gen- 
■rally,  which  had  to  perish,  and  did  perish,  in  its  njt:  nal 
individuality  in  order  to  establish  the  universal  monarchy 
of  Alexander  and  the  empire  of  HellenUm.     Hod  Alei 
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ler's  universal  empire  continued  to  nbeist.  tite  formtn 
.ionni  and  popular  literatuni  wmitd  hftve  hetrn  5UC0Ccd(d 

a  cosmopolitan    literature    Hellenic  merely    in  noaie,         ! 
«iitially  deniitionalizoi  and  cftllnd  into  life  tn  ft  cortain        ' 
iHsnro  by  royal  patronage,  but  Rt  all  «Teule  ruling  liw 
rM ;    but,  as  tlie  statu  of  Aluxnnder  wiu  unhingod  b^ 

d«ath,  the  germs  of  tli«  literature  oorrospoDiliiis  to  it 
tidly  perished.     Neverl.lieleai  tlie  Greek  nAtiim  with  lUI 
it  it  had  possessed — with  its  nationality,  ite  laDgimge,  in 
. — belonged  to  the  past.     It  vtm  iwily  in  n  cnrnpftrMiTely 
TOW  circle  not  of  men    of  culture — for  such,  strioity 
■aking,  til)  longer  existed — but  of  nwn  of  emdition  that 
I  Greek  literature  wns  still  dierislied  itven  wlnm  dead ; 
It  the  rich  inhcritiuice  which  it  had  left  was  inventoriwJ 
th  melancholy  pleosuro  or  arid  refinement  of  raanrti ; 
3  that  the  living  eense  of  Bympathy  or  the  dead  emdS- 
n  was  elevated  into  a  scrabluTioe  of  prO"JneUvoni*iiH,    Thit        J 
sthuinous  productiveness  oonstitutra  the  ao-c-alled  AJex-        | 
ijrinism.     It  is  essentially  similar  to  tiiat  litemluri  ft(        1 
lolars,  w'hieli,  keeping  alogf  from   the  living   RomnnM      J 
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and  national  Gi-eek  litemtare.  Roman  litei-fliore  wm  nerei 
fresh  and  national ;  but,  as  long  aa  there  was  a  Roman  peo 
|>le,  its  authors  instinctively  sought  for  living  and  national 
mitdels,  and  copied,  if  not  always  to  the  best  purpose  or 
tho  best  nuthors,  at  least  such  as  were  original.  The  Greek 
iteratui'e  whidi  sprang  up  atler  Alexander  found  its  firet 
ftoman  imitators — for  the  slight  attempts  of  the  Marian 
Age  (iii.  55t»)  can  scarcely  be  taken  into  account — among 
the  coDt«mporaries  of  CScero  and  Caesar ;  and  now  tin 
Romar.  Alexanilriiiism  spread  with  singular  rapidity.  In 
part  this  arose  from  external  causes.  The  increased  con- 
tact with  the  Greeks,  (^ecjally  the  frequent  journeys  of 
the  Romans  into  the  Hellenic  provinces  and  the  assemblage 
of  Greek  literati  in  Rome,  naturally  procured  a  public  «Ten 
unong  the  Italians  for  the  Greek  literature  of  the  day,  for 
the  epic  and  elegiac  poetry,  epigrams,  and  Milesian  tales 
current  at  that  time  in  Greece.  Moreover,  as  we  haro 
already  stated  (p.  6TS),  the  Alexandrian  poetry  had  ita 
established  place  in  the  instruction  of  the  Italian  youth ; 
and  thus  reacted  on  Latin  literature  all  the  more,  since  the 
latter  continued  to  be  eaaentially  dependent  at  all  times  on 
the  Hellenistic  school -training.  We  find  in  this  respect 
even  a  direct  connection  of  the  new  Roman  with  the  new 
Greek  literature;  the  already  mentioned  Parthenius,  one 
of  the  better  known  Alexandrian  elegiata,  opened,  appar- 
ently about  700,  a  school  for  literature  and  po- 
etry in  Rome,  and  the  excerpts  are  still  extant 
in  which  he  supplied  one  of  his  noble  pupils  with  materiala 
for  Latin  elegies  of  an  erotic  and  mythological  nature  ao 
cording  to  the  well  kn)wn  Alexandrian  receipt.  But  itwaa 
by  no  means  simply  such  accidental  occasions  which  called 
into  existence  the  Roman  Alexandrinism  ;  it  wits  on  the 
contrary  a  product — perhaps  not  pleasing,  but  thoroughly 
inevitable — of  the  political  and  national  devel  pment  of 
Rome.  Oil  the  one  hand,  as  Hellas  resolved  'tself  into 
Hellenism,  so  now  Latlum  resolved  itself  into  Romanism  ; 
the  national  development  of  Italy  became  overgrown  and 
^w  merged  in  Caesar's  Mediterranean  empire,  juat  aa  the 


0  development  in  the  EMlvm  empire  of  Alexnndor. 
the  other  h;inJ,  as  tho  new  empire  rmtoA  iiti  the  Ikel 

the  mighty  atretmis  r>f  Greok  and  Latin  rAtloQuIIt,]-, 
*  having  flowed  in  pandlel  cshRinnda  for  many  oonturica 

at  length  coalescoj,  the  Italian  Utcraliir^  h&d  inrt 
ely  aa  hitherto  to  aeek  its  gronndwork  gencrnJIy  in  rlw 
3k,  but  had  also  to  put  itself  on  a  l«vel  with  tli<'  tirpeh 
ature  of  the  present,  or  in  other  wonis  with  Alexnn- 
ism.  With  the  scholastio  Latin,  with  the  chised  uutn- 
of  classics,  with  the  exclunv*  t&nio  of  cliisaiorNuIiag 
tni,  the  national  Latin  litcMtim  waa  d«ad  and  at  an 
;  there  arose  instead  of  it  b  thuroitghly  degenerate^ 
icially  fostered,  imperial  literature,  which  did  not  rest 
,ny  delinite  nationality,  but  prociaiincd  in  two  languagea 
universal  gospel  of  humanity,  and  waa  dependent  tn 
it  of  spirit  throu^tboiit  and  conaciiiusly  on  the  old  Hel- 
?,  in  point  of  language  partly  on  this,  [mrtly  on  the  old 
nan  popular,  literature.      Thia  waa   no  improvement 

Mediterranean  monarchy  of  Caesar  was  doi: 
id   and — what   is   more — a  iieoessHry  ( 


10  improvement         ■ 
was   doubtless   n  I 

creation;    but  it        J 
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tuperior  to  >ho  Alexandrinism  of  the  age  of  thi,  Di^iocjil 
fts  CiiesHr's  enduring  structure  to  the  ephemeral  creation  ol 
AloxHnder.  We  shall  have  afterwards  to  show  that  tha 
Augustan  literature,  compared  with  the  kindred  literature 
')f  the  period  of  the  Diadochi,  was  far  less  a  literature  of 
)hil<  lingers  and  iar  more  an  imperial  literature  than  the 
latter,  nnd  therefore  had  a  &r  more  permanent  and  &t 
more  general  influence  in  the  upper  drclea  of  society  than 
the  Greek  Alexandrinism. 

Nowhere  was  the  prospect  mora  lamentable  than    in 
dramatic  literature.     Tragedy  and  comedy  bad 
Utcninra.       already  before  the   present  epoch    become   in- 
wnfdrdu-     wardly  extinct  in  the  Koman  national  literature. 
tntmi.  njj,^^  pieces  were  no  longer  performed.     That 

the  public  still  in  the  Sullan  age  expected  tu  see  such,  ap- 
pears from  the  reproductions — belonging  to  this  epoch — of 
Plautine  comedies  with  the  titles  and  names  of  the  persons 
altered,  with  reference  to  which  the  managers  well  added 
that  it  was  better  to  see  a  good  old  piece  than  a  bad  new 
one.  From  this  the  step  was  not  great  to  that  entire  sur- 
render of  the  stage  to  the  dead  poets,  which  we  find  in  the 
Ciceronian  age,  and  to  which  Alexandrinism  made  no  ojy 
position.  Its  productiveness  in  this  department  was  worse 
than  none.  Real  dramatic  composition  the  Alexandrian 
literature  never  knew ;  the  spurious  drama  alone,  which 
was  written  primarily  for  reading  and  not  for  exhibition, 
could  be  introduced  by  it  into  Italy,  and  soon  accordingly 
these  dramatic  iambics  began  to  be  quite  as  prevalent  in 
Rome  as  in  Alexandria,  and  the  writing  of  tragedy  in  pa^ 
tinular  began  to  figure  among  the  regular  diseases  of  ado- 
lescence. We  may  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the 
quality  of  these  productions  from  the  fact  that  Quintui 
Cicero,  in  order  homoeopath ically  to  beguile  the  wearineae 
of  winter  quarters  in  Gaul,  composed  four  tragedies  in  six* 
teen  days, 

In  the  "  picture  of  life  "  or  mimus  alone  the  last  still 
vigorous  product  of  the  national  literature,  tht 
Atellan  fiirce,  became  engrailed  with  the  etb» 
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jWal  oflaliools  iif  Gretk  oomedy,  irhioli  AlexfttiJrinlun 
IlivaU-d  with  greater  pnetlcnl  vigour  anil  lirltof  au<'ve« 
an  any  other  branch  of  poi)try.  Th»  mimiiA  'irigiiiHted 
t  of  the.  dances  in  cliuriicter  to  the  flittn,  which  had  long 
en  usual,  and  which  were  parformod  someliuii-H  mi  other 
caaions,  o.  p.  for  the  entertaininRni  of  the  giicsts  during 
aner,  but  more  espeeialiy  m  tile  pit  of  the  theatre  durteg 
B  intervals  betweeo  the  aAa,  It  waa  not  ililliriilt  to  ferm 
t  of  these  dances — in  which  the  aid  of  apeeoh  had  doubb 
IS  long  since  been  occasionally  ttniployttd— by  inrans  uf 
e  introduction  of  a  more  ot^nized  plot  and  a  regular 
ilogiie  little  comedit's,  which  were  yet  eaaentiuUy  diatin- 
.iahfcd  from  the  earlier  comedy  and  even  fWsm  the  ferae 
the  facta,  that  tha  dance  and  the  laecivioumnm  insfpnra- 
e  from  such  dancing  continued  in  this  ease  to  play  a  diieT 
rt,  and  that  the  mimus,  aa  belonging  prop^ly  not  to  tha 
arda  but  to  the  pit,  threw  o^^ide  all  ideol  bpohio  elTecla, 
ch  119  masks  fur  the  face  and  thcatricnl  buaklns,  aad— 
lat  was  specially  imprTtanl — admitted  of  the  female  char* 
ters  lieing  represented  by  womiS).      This  oeir  mimui^ 
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indifferent,  looee,  and  absurd  than  in  the  harfeqirina^e ;  U 
it  was  only  sufficiently  chequered,  so  that  the  beggar  sud 
deuly  became  a  Croesus  and  bo  forth,  they  did  not  remon- 
strate with  the  poet  who  instead  of  untying  the  knot  cut  il 
to  piece&.  The  subjects  were  chiefly  of  an  amorous  nature, 
moaCty  of  the  licentious  sort ;  for  example,  poet  and  publlo 
without  exception  took  part  against  the  husband,  and  poe^ 
leal  justice  consisted  in  the  derision  of  good  morals.  The 
artistic  charm  depended  wholly,  as  in  the  Ateltana,  on  the 
portraiture  of  the  manners  of  oomraon  and  low  life;  in 
which  rural  pictures  are  laid  aside  fur  those  of  the  life  and 
doings  of  the  capital,  and  the  sweet  rabble  of  Rome — just 
■a  in  the  similar  Greek  pieces  the  rabble  of  Alexwidri*— 
is  summoned  to  applaud  its  own  liitenesa.  Many  subjects 
are  taken  from  the  life  of  tradesmen ;  there  appear  th^— 
here  also  inevitable — "  Fuller,"  then  the  "  Ropemaker," 
the  "  Dyer,"  the  "  Salt-man,"  the  "  Female  Weavers,"  the 
"  Rascal ;  "  other  pieces  give  sketches  of  character,  as  the 
"  Forgetful,"  the  "  Braggart,"  the  "  Man  of  100,000  ses- 
terces ; "  •  or  pictures  of  other  lands,  the  "  Etruscan 
Woman,"  the  "  Gauls,"  the  "  Cretan,"  "  Alexandria ,  "  or 
descriptions  of  popular  festivals,  as  the  "  Compitatia,"  the 
"  Saturnalia,"  "  Anna  Perenna,"  the  "  Hot  Baths  ;  "  or 
parodies  of  mythology,  as  the  "  Voyage  to  the  Undei* 
world,"  the  "  Arvemian  Lake."  Apt  nicknames  and  short 
eommonplaces  which  were  easily  retained  and  applied  were 
welcome;  but  every  piece  of  nonsense  was  of  itself  priv^ 
leged  ;  in  this  preposterous  worl  I  Bacchus  is  applied  to  for 
water  and  the  fountain-nymph  for  wine.  Isolated  examples 
even  of  the  political  allusions  formerly  so  strictly  prohib- 
ited in  the  Roman  theatre  are  found  in  these  min^es.f     As 

*  VHb  the  poaseaaion  of  tbia  ram,  which  oonstltnMd  the  quaHS- 
NdoTi  for  the  firet  Toting^cliss  ind  eobjected  the  inh«rltui«e  to  tb* 
Voconlan  Isw,  the  boundary  line  was  crossed  which  sepnnted  inferio* 
ilanuioret)  from  rcBpeotable  people.  Therefore  the  poor  client  of  0» 
nUai  (iiiii.  26)  beseeches  the  gods  to  help  him  to  tht9  rartunc, 

f  Id  the  " Deacensua  ul  Inferos"  oF  Lnberioa  all  sorts  oF  people 
■■Be  forward,  who  hsTe  aecn  wondera  and  (igns ;  to  one  there  sppeated 
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letrical  fnrm,  these  poets  gave  ihemselvtat  us  th«j 
II  119,  "  hLt  moJerate  trouble  with  the  versilkatlon  ;  "  ll« 
nguage  aboiiadeJ,  even  in  the  pieces  prepartHl  for  publicW' 
m,  with  vulgar  expressions  and  low  figurce.  The  mimi! 
IIS,  it  is  plniD,  in  substance  nothing  but  the  former  rtirot  \ 
ith  this  exception,  that  the  charaoter-masks  and  tho  stasd- 
g  scenery  of  Atella  as  well  as  the  ruetio  impr«e«  are 
-oppeJ,  and  in  their  room  the  life  of  the  oapilaJ  in  iU 
lundlcss  liberty  and  license  is  brought  on  tlie  stngOi 
ost  pieces  of  this  sort  were  doubtless  of  a  very  fugitive 
nature  and.  made  uo  pretension  to  a  pliHM  in 
literature;  but  the  miiiies  of  Laberlus,  full  of 
ingent  delineation  of  churaotep  and  in  point  of  iMtgiinge 
id  metre  e.xhibitiup  the  hand  of  a  master,  mnicitained  their 
■ound  in  it ;  and  even  the  liistorian  must  regret  that  w« 
■e  no  longer  permitted  to  compare  the  drama  of  tUo  r^ 
ihlicsin  death-struggle  ia  Rome  with  its  grout  Attio  ooun- 

With  the  worthlesaness  of  drsmntia  literature  the  in 
crease  of  scenic  aptHitaclea  and  of  soenio  pomp 
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andriaii  dramatists,  but  the  classic  drama,  abc  ve  all  the 
tragedies  or  Euripides,  which  amidst  the  amplest  develop 
meni  of  scenic  resources  liept  the  stage,  so  in  Rome  at  th« 
lime  of  Cicero  the  tragedies  of  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  and  Ao 
sius,  und  the  comedies  of  Flautus  were  those  chiedy  pro- 
duced. While  the  latter  had  been  in  the  previous  period 
•upplanted  hj  the  more  tasteful  but  in  point  of  comic  vig 
our  far  inferior  Terence,  Roaclus  and  Varro,  or  in  other 
worda  dramatic  art  and  antiquarian  scholarship,  co-operated 
to  procure  for  him  a  resurrection  similar  to  that  whidi 
Siiakespeare  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Garrick  and  Johi^ 
Bon ;  hut  even  Plautus  had  to  suffer  from  the  degenerate 
susGeptibility  and  the  impatient  haste  of  an  audience  spoilt 
by  the  short  and  slovenly  farces,  so  that  the  managers  found 
themselves  compelled  to  encuse  the  length  of  the  Plautine 
oomedies  and  even  perhaps  to  make  omissions  and  altera- 
tions. The  more  limited  the  stock  of  plays,  the  more  the 
activity  of  (he  managing  and  executive  staff  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  the  public  was  directed  to  the  scenic  representa- 
tion of  the  pieces.  There  was  hardly  any  more  lucrative 
trade  in  Rome  than  that  of  the  actor  and  the  dancing^girl 
of  the  first  rank.  The  princely  estate  of  the  tragic  actor 
Aesopus  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  610) ;  his  still 
more  celebrated  contemporary  Roscius  (ill.  549)  estimated 
hia  annual  income  at  600,000  sesterces  (£6,000)  *  and  the 
dancer  Dionysia  estimated  hers  at  ^00,000  sesterces  {£&,• 
000).  At  the  same  time  immense  sums  were  expended  on 
decoration!  and  costume ;  now  and  then  trains  of  six  hun- 
dred mules  in  harness  crossed  the  stage,  and  the  Trojan 
theatrical  army  was  employed  to  present  to  the  public  a 
tabl«iin  of  the  nations  vanquished  by  Pompeius  in  Asia. 
The  music  which  accompanied  the  delivery  of  the  inserted 
choruses  likewise  obtained  a  greater  and  more  independent 
importance ,  as  the  wind  sways  the  waves,  says  Varro,  sc 

*  He  obuineil  fiota  the  state  for  everj  daj  on  whicli  I.c  acted  1,00C 
Anorit  (£40)  and  besidei  this  tbe  pay  fur  his  comjiaiij.  In  later  yein 
be  dedioed  ibe  hoaor&iiuni  for  blmeeir. 
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;  skill'ul  HutC'pUyer  sways  the  minds  of  tht  tiatanera  witl 
nry  modulation  or  melody.  It  acuiiBtn tiled  itsalf  to  tbr 
e  of  qiiidker  time,  and  lherel)y  compolle']  the  player  hi 
)re  lively  actiuo.  Musical  and  driunatio  contioissourship 
13  developed ;  tlie  habitui  recogiiizod  ev«ry  tune  by  the 
St  note,  and  knew  the  texta  by  iieart ;  every  ikult  in  the 
jsic  or  recltalion  was  soveroly  coneured  by  the  audionoe. 
le  stute  of  the  Roman  stAg«  in  the  timo  of  Ciovro  vividly 
minds  U9  of  the  modern  French  thetUrfl.  As  tlie  Roman 
Ime  corresponds  Lo  the  loose  tfthleuux  uf  the  pim.'cs  of 
e  day,  nothing  being  luo  good  and  nothing  too  bad  £>t 
her  the  one  or  the  other,  so  We  Cnd  in  both  the  sanw 
tditionaJly  olassic  trngedy  and  comedy,  which  the  man  of 
Iture  is  ia  duty  bound  t^  admire  or  at  least  to  applaud. 
16  multituda  ia  satisfied,  whiin  It  ineatu  ita  own  reflection 
the  farce,  and  admirea  the  decorative  pomp  and  receives 
e  gcinerul  inipresaian  of  an  idoal  world  in  the  di 
la  of  higher  culture  conceraa  hiinBolf  at  Ibe  theatre 
th  the  piece,  but  only  with  its  urtisciu  ruprosKUitalJon. 
r  the  Roman  hieti'iunic  art  oscillated  in  iia  diflur> 


a  not  I 
tiJon.  I 
iifEsr-    J 
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however,  is  altogether  one  of  the  moat  imp^irtant  |oet'ical 
products  of  Roman  lltei-ature.     It  is  tho  didactic  p(em  of 
^  Titufl  Lucretius  Cwua  (655-6fi9)  "  Concftming 

the  Nature  of  ThiDgs,"  whose  author,  belcnging 
to  ihe  best  circles  of  Roman  society,  but  t«lciiig  no  [>ut  in 
public  life  whetlier  from  weakness  of  health  or  from  di* 
inclination,  died  in  the  prime  of  manhood  shortly  befcr* 
tliB  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  As  a  poet  he  sttachel  him- 
self decidedly  to  Ennius  and  thereby  to  the  classical  Greek 
literature.  Indignantly  he  turns  away  from  the  "  hollow 
Hellenism "  of  his  time,  and  professes  himself  widi  hia 
whole  soul  and  heart  to  be  the  scholar  of  the  "  chaste 
Greeks,"  as  indeed  even  the  sacred  eameetness  of  Thucy- 
dides  has  found  no  unworthy  echo  in  one  of  the  best-known 
sections  of  this  Roman  poem.  As  Ennius  draws  hia  wis- 
dom from  Epicharmus  and  Euhemerua,  so  Lucretius  bo> 
rows  the  form  of  his  representation  from  Empedocles, 
"  the  most  glorious  treasure  of  the  richly  endowed  Sicilian 
ble ;  "  and,  as  to  the  matter,  gathers  "  all  the  golden  words 
together  from  the  rolls  of  Epicurus,"  "  who  outahines  other 
wise  men  as  the  sun  obscures  the  etare."  Lllte  Ennius, 
Lucretius  disduns  the  mythological  lore  with  which  poetry 
was  overloaded  by  Alexandrinism,  and  requires  nothing 
ft-om  his  reader  but  a  knowledge  of  the  legends  generally 
current.*  In  spite  of  the  modern  puriam  which  rejected 
foreign  words  from  poetry,  Lucretius  prefers  to  use,  as 
Ennius  had  done,  a  significant  Greek  word  in  place  of  a 
feeble  and  obscure  Latin  one.  The  old  Roman  alliteration, 
the  want  of  mutual  adjustment  between  the  divisions  of 
the  verse  and  those  of  the  sentence,  and  generally  the  elder 
modiM  of  expression  and  composition,  are  still  frequently 
Aiund  in  Lucretius'  rhythms,  and  although  he  handles  thr 

*  Sucli  an  individual  apparent  exception  as  PiDchocB  the  liDd  of 
facciue  ii  to  be  explainud  from  ihe  circumataiKse  that  this  h^l  passed 
frooi  the  romance  of  the  TnTela  of  Eiibemenu  olreadf  porbape  iota 
the  poelry  of  Enniua,  at  an;  nte  ial«  the  poems  of  Lucius  Uan- 
Uas  (liL  SSG ;  Plin.  H.  N.  i.  S,  4)  sod  thenca  was  tteU  krown  (o  tU 
y«bUe  for  whidi  LucreUus  wrote. 
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rerse  more  melodiously  than  Ennius,  his  hexaneters  move 
Doty  OS  those  of  the  modem  poetical  school,  with  a  lively 
grace  like  the  rippling  brook,  but  with  a  stately  slowness 
like  the  stream  of  liquid  gold.  Philosophically  and  prao 
tically  also  Lucretius  leans  throughout  on  Ennius,  the  only 
Indigenous  poet  whom  his  poem  celebrates.  The  confer- 
tton  of  faith  of  the  singer  of  Rudiae  (ii.  536) — 

£^0  deum  gema  eue  temper  din  et  dieam  eoelUum^ 
8ed  eot  non  curare  opinor^  quid  agat  hutnanwn  gein»—' 

describes  completely  the  religious  standpoint  of  Lucretiiii^ 
Aod  not  unjustly  for  that  reason  he  himself  terms  his  poeia 
M  it  were  the  continuation  of  Ennius : — 

JSnniut  id  noiter  eeeinii,  qui  primus  amoeno 
Detulit  ex  Helicone  perenni  fronde  €or<mam^ 
Per  genii*  ItaJUu  hcminum  quae  dara  duerd. 


Once  more — and  for  the  last  time — the  poem  of  Lucre- 
tius is  resonant  with  the  whole  poetic  pride  and  the  whole 
poetic  earnestness  of  the  sixth  century,  in  which,  amidst 
the  images  of  the  formidable  Carthaginian  and  the  glorious 
Scipiad,  the  imagination  of  the  poet  is  more  at  home  than  in 
his  own  degenerate  age.*  To  him  too  his  own  song  "  grace- 
fully welling  out  of  the  abundance  of  feeling  ^  sounds,  as 
compared  with  the  common  poems,  "  like  the  brief  song 
of  the  swan  compared  with  the  cry  of  the  crane ;  " — with 
nim  too  tlie  hoart  swoUs,  listening  to  the  melodies  of  its 
own  invention,  with  the  hope  of  illustrious  honours — just 
as  Ennius  forhids  the  men  to  whom  he  **gave  fron^  the 
deptii  of  the  lieart  a  foretiiste  of  fiery  song,"  to  mourn  at 
bis,  the  immortal  singer's,  tomb. 

it  is  a  remarkable  fatality,  that  this  man  of  extraordi- 
oary  talcnlis,  far  superior  in  originality  of  poetic  endow* 

*  This  naively  appears  in  the  descriptions  of  war,  in  which  th# 
tempests  that  destroy  armies,  and  the  hosts  of  elephants  that  tnuDpl« 
down  those  who  are  on  their  own  side — pictures,  that  is,  from  the  Punk 
wars — appear  as  if  they  belong  to  the  immediate  present.  Comp.  H 
41;  ▼.  1226.  18)3   1889. 
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ments  to  most  if  not  to  a,]\  his  cont«mporarius,  fol"  upun 
an  age  in  which  he  felt  himself  strange  and  forlorn,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  made  the  most  singular  mistake  in  the 
selection  of  a  subject.  The  system  of  Epicurus,  which  con- 
Ferls  the  universe  into  a  great  vortex  of  atoms  and  under- 
takes to  explain  the  origin  and  end  of  the  world  aa  well  as 
all  the  problems  of  nnture  and  of  life  in  a  purely  mcchatt- 
leal  way,  was  doubtless  somewhat  less  silly  than  tfie  con- 
version of  myths  into  history  which  was  attempted  by 
Euhcmerus  and  after  bim  by  Ennius ;  but  it  was  not  an 
ingenious  or  a  fresh  system,  and  the  task  of  poetically  un- 
folding this  mechanical  view  of  the  world  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  never  probably  did  poet  expend  life  and  art  on 
a  more  ungrateful  theme.  The  philosophic  reader  censures 
in  the  Lucretian  poem  the  omission  of  the  finer  points  of 
the  system,  the  superficiality  especially  with  which  contro- 
versies are  presented,  the  defective  division,  the  frequent 
repetitions,  with  quite  as  good  reason  as  the  poetical  reader 
frets  at  the  mathematics  put  into  rhythm  which  makes  a 
great  portion  of  the  poem  absolutely  unreadable.  In  spite 
of  these  incredible  defects,  before  which  every  man  of 
mediocre  talent  must  inevitably  have  succumbed,  this  poet 
might  justly  boast  of  having  carried  ofl"  from  the  poeljc 
wilderness  a  new  chaplet  such  as  the  Muses  had  not  yet 
bestowed  on  any ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  merely  the 
occasional  similitudes,  and  the  other  inserted  descriptions 
of  mighty  natural  phenomena  and  yet  mightier  passions, 
which  acquired  for  the  poet  this  chaplet.  The  genius  which 
marks  the  view  of  life  as  well  as  the  poetry  of  Lucretius 
depends  on  his  unbelief,  which  came  forward  and  was  en. 
titled  to  come  forward  with  the  full  victorious  power  of 
truth,  and  therefore  with  the  fiill  vigour  of  poetry,  in  oppo 
■ition  to  the  prevailing  hypocrisy  or  superstitidh. 

Humana  ante  ocaioi  futdr  enm  vita  jaeertt 
In  ttrrit  opprata  arati  tab  retigumi. 
Quaa  caput  a  eofli  rtgionihia  otUndebat 
JTorrihili  tvper  atptela  mortalihnx  imiant, 
PrinaKn  ffraiut  hom«  morlafii  Itnjttrt  axtlrm 
Vol.  IV.— 30 
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Ed  oc%h09  OMtus  primwqus  obtiiUre  comirm^ 
Bryo  vivida  trtt  animi  pervieit^  el  extra 
ProeeuU  hnge  Jlammantia  moenia  my$uU 
Aiqu4  omne  immenKum  perofframi  mmU$  amim9 fmu 

The  poet  accordingly  was  zealous  to  overthrow  the  goda, 
as  Brutus  had  overthrown  the  kings,  and  ^  to  release  naturs 
from  her  stern  lords."  But  it  was  not  against  the  long  ago 
collapsed  throne  of  Jo  vis  that  these  (laming  words  were 
hurled ;  just  like  £nnius,  Lucretius  fights  practically  above 
all  things  against  the  wild  foreign  faiths  and  superstitiona 
of  the  multitude,  the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother  fbi 
instance  and  the  childish  lightning-lore  of  the  Etruscaoa. 
Horror  and  antipathy  towards  that  terrible  world  in  gen- 
eral, in  which  and  for  which  the  poet  wrote,  suggested  hLi 
poem.  It  was  composed  in  that  hopeless  time  when  the 
rule  of  the  oligarchy  had  been  overthrown  and  that  of 
Caesar  had  not  yet  been  established,  in  the  sultry  years 
during  which  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  was  awaited 
with  long  and  painful  suspense.  If  we  seem  to  perceive 
in  its  unequal  and  restless  utterance  that  the  poet  daily  ex- 
pected to  see  the  wild  tumult  of  revolution  break  forth 
over  himself  and  his  work,  we  must  not  with  reference  to 
his  view  of  men  and  things  forget  amidst  what  men,  and 
in  prospect  of  what  things,  that  view  had  its  origin.  In 
Hellas  at  the  epoch  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  was  a  cur- 
rent saying,  and  one  profoundly  felt  by  all  the  best  men, 
that  the  best  thing  of  all  was  not  to  be  bom,  and  the  next 
best  to  die.  Of  all  views  of  the  world  possible  to  a  ten- 
der and  poetically  organized  mind  in  the  kindred  Caesarian 
age  this  was  the  noblest  and  the  most  ennobling,  that  it  is 
a  benefit  for  man  to  be  released  from  a  belief  in  t-he  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  and  thereby  from  the  evil  dread  of 
death  and  «f  the  gods  which  malignantly  steals  over  men 
like  terror  creeping  over  children  in  a  dark  room  ;  that^  as 
the  sleep  of  the  night  is  more  refreshing  than  the  trouble 
of  the  day,  so  de^ith,  eternal  repose  from  all  hope  and  fear 
is  better  than  life,  as  indeed  the  go  is  of  the  poet  thenv 
■elves  are  nothitig,  and  have  nothing,  but  an  eternal  blessed 
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rest ;  that  the  pains  of  hell  torment  man,  not  alter  life,  but 
during  its  course,  in  the  wild  and  unruly  passions  of  hii 
throbbing  heart ;  that  the  taste  of  man  is  to  attune  his  sou! 
to  equanimity,  to  esteem  the  purple  no  higher  than  the 
warm  dress  worn  at  home,  rather  to  remain  in  the  rankl 
of  thoM  that  obey  than  to  press  into  the  confused  crowd 
of  candidates  for  the  office  of  ruler,  rather  to  lie  on  the 
([rass  beside  the  brook  than  to  take  part  under  the  goldoa 
ociling  of  the  rich  in  emptying  his  countless  dishes.  Thia 
philosophico-proctical  tendency  is  the  true  ideal  essence  t^ 
the  Lucretian  poem  and  is  only  overlaid,  not  choked,  by 
•II  the  dreariness  of  its  physical  demonstrations,  Esseih 
Ually  on  this  rests  its  comparative  wisdom  and  truth.  Tba 
man  who  with  a  reverence  for  his  great  predecessors  and 
a  vehement  zeal,  to  which  this  century  elsewhere  knew  no 
parallel,  preached  such  doctrine  and  embellished  it  with  the 
charm  of  art,  may  be  termed  at  once  a  good  citizen  and  a 
great  poet.  The  didactic  poem  conceming  the  Nature  of 
Things,  however  much  it  may  challenge  censure,  has  re- 
mained one  of  the  brilliant  stars  in  the  poorly  illuminated 
expanse  of  Roman  literature ;  and  with  reason  the  great 
est  of  German  philologists  chose  the  task  of  making  the 
Lucretian  poem  once  more  readable  as  his  last  and  most 
masterly  work. 

Lucretius,  although  his  poetical  vigour  as  well  as  his 
art  was  admired   by  his  cultivated  contemp<v 

Th«  Hello-  ,  ■      3         et   ^  .l  l 

Btobihioa-  ranes,  yft  remained — of  late  growth  as  he  wai 
.bi.  pMTj.  _^  tnnater  without  scholars.  In  the  Hellenio 
fiishionable  pot^try  on  the  other  hand  there  was  no  lack  at 
loiu^t  of  scholars,  who  exerted  themselves  to  emulate  the 
Alexandrian  masters.  With  true  tact  the  more  gilled  of 
ihe  Alexandrian  poets  avoided  larger  works  and  the  piira 
forms  of  poetry — the  drama,  the  epos,  the  lyric ;  the  most 
pleasing  and  successful  performances  consisted  with  them, 
just  as  with  the  new  Latin  poets,  in  "  short-winded  "  taslw 
and  especially  in  such  tin  belonged  to  the  domains  border 
Ing  on  the  pure  forms  of  art,  mure  especially  to  the  widfc 
field  intervening  between  narrative  and  soDg.     Multi&riooi 
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lactic  pnems  were  written.  Small  half  heroic,  half  erotit 
OS  w^re  great  favauriu-s,  mid  cspodully  ui  erudite  stHrt 
Ic're-eU'gy  piwuliar  tn  this  autucnual  stiminer  of  GretA 
3try  and  characteristic  of  the  pliilnltigiuil  snurou  whrirar 
tprnng,  in  which  the  poet  more  or  leas  Brbitrarilj'  inl^r 
ve  ihe  description  ot"  liis  ovni  fmelingii,  chii-fly  (imatory, 
th  epic  shreds  from  the  cyole  of  Greek  legend.  FestAi 
e  were  diligently  ntid  ingeniously  manufactiirmi ;  iu  gen- 
A,  owing  to  the  want  of  spontaoeoiu  poetical  ffeting,  tha 
otsionsl  poem  prepimdRrated  and  ^speciaIly  tho  ppigrvm, 
which  the  Alexandrians  produced  excellent  specimtma. 
e  poverty  of  materials  and  the  want  of  freshness  In  Un- 
)^o  and  rhythm,  whicli  ioeTitahly  cleave  to  every  lit«n* 
'e  not  natiorial,  men  Bou<;ht  as  much  as  possible  to  ooa- 
.1  under  odd  themes,  far-felched  phrnscs,  rare  words  and 
ificlal  versifioatiiin,  and  generally  under  the  whol*  k^ 
■atus  of  philological  and  antiquarian  erudition  and  tedh 
al  dexterity. 

Such  was  the  gospel  which  was  preaohed  to  the  Roman 
fs  of  this  period,  and  they  came  !n  crowds  to  hear  md 
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of  the  dajr  hud  become  a  public  nuisance;  it  sometime* 
happent^  tliat  one's  friend  would  send  home  to  him  b/ 
way  of  mockery  as  a  festal  present  a  pile  of  trashy  verset 
fresh  from  the  bookseller's  shop,  whose  value  was  at  onoo 
betrayed  by  the  elegant  binding  and  the  smooth  paper.  A 
real  public,  in  the  sense  in  which  national  literature  hu  a 
public,  was  wanting  */.  the  Roman  Alexandrians  as  well  ai 
tu  the  Hellenic ;  it  was  thoroughly  the  poetry  of  a  cliquo 
or  rather  cliques,  whose  members  clung  closely  together, 
abused  intruders,  read  and  criticised  among  themselves  ihi 
new  poems,  sometimes  also  quite  ailer  the  Alexandrian 
feahion  celebrated  the  successful  productions  in  fresh  verses, 
and  variously  sought  to  secure  fi)r  themselves  by  clique* 
praises  a  spurious  and  ephemeral  renown.  A  notable  teach- 
er of  Latin  literature,  himself  poetically  active  iu  this  new 
direction,  Valerius  Cato  appears  to  have  exercised  a  sort 
of  scholusiJD  patronage  over  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  this  circle  and  to  have  pronounced  final  decision  on  the 
relative  value  of  the  poems.  As  compared  with  their 
Greek  modHs,  these  Roman  poets  evince  throughout  a 
want  of  freedom,  sometimes  a  schoolboy  dependence;  most 
of  their  products  must  have  been  simply  the  austere  fruits 
of  a  school  poetry  still  occupied  in  learning  and  by  no 
means  yet  dismissed  as  mature.  Inasmuch  as  in  ianguags 
and  in  measure  they  adhered  to  the  Greek  patterns  far 
more  closely  than  ever  the  national  Latin  poetry  had  done, 
A  greater  correctness  and  consistency  in  language  and  metre 
were  certainly  attained  ;  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the 
flexibility  and  fulness  of  the  national  idiom.  As  respeoU 
the  subject-matter,  under  the  influence  partly  of  effeminate 
models,  partly  of  on  immoral  age,  amatory  themes  acquired 
a  surprising  preponderance  little  conducive  to  poetry;  bill 
the  favourite  Tiietrical  compendia  of  the  Greeks  were  also 
In  various  cases  translated,  such  as  the  astronomical  treatisa 
of  Ai-iitu^  by  Cicero,  and,  either  at  the  end  of  this  or  mora 
probably  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  period,  tba 
geographical  manual  of  Eratosthenes  by  Publius  Varro  of 
tbe  Aude  and  the  physico-medicinal  manual  of  Nicandei 


Aptniliiia  Mucer.  It  is  neither  to  be  woiuiprod  iit  nci 
fretted  ihnl  of  this  countless  host  of  poets  hut  few  u&mvt 
vc.  been  preserved  to  ua  ;  and  even  these  ore  mostly  men- 
ned  mcri'ly  as  curiosities  or  as  once  upon  b  time  great  ] 
:h  ne  the  omt'ir  Qiiintus  Horteosins  with  hts  "  fivti  h>in- 
>d  thousand  lines  "  of  tiresome  obscenity,  and  thfi  8om«- 
int  more  frequently  mentioned  Laeyius,  whose  Sroio- 
egnia  attracted  a  rnrtain  interest  only  by  their  compli- 
;cd  niQusures  and  alTectvd  phraseology.  Even  the  small 
epic  of  Smyrna  by  Gaius  Flelvius  Cinna  {-(- 
710?),  mneh  as  it  was  prised  by  the  cliquttj 
»ra  both  in  its  subject — the  Incestuous  love  of  a  ilaugbtar 
her  father — and  in  the  nine  years'  toil  bestowed  on  it 
!  worst  characteristics  of  the  time. 

Those  poets  atone  of  this  snhool  constitute  nn  original 
1  pleusini;  exception,  who  knew  haw  to  combine  with  it* 
ttne^s  and  its  versatility  of  form  tlin  national  elements 
worth  still  existing  in  the  republican  life,  especinlly  in 
it  of  the  oo II n try-towns.  To  say  nothing  here  of  L&be- 
s  and  Varro,  this  description  applies  especially  to  tho 
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elegy,  the  festal  poem  in  the  full  pomp  of  individual  and 
almost  dramatic  execution,  above  all,  the  freshest  miniature- 
painting  of  cultivated  social  life,  the  pleasant  and  ver) 
unreserved  amatory  adventures  of  which  half  the  charm 
consists  in  prattling  and  poetizing  about  the  myeleries  of 
love,  tbe  delightful  life  of  youth  with  full  cups  and  empty 
purses,  the  pleasures  of  travel  and  of  poetry,  the  Romai 
and  still  more  frequently  the  Veronese  anecdote  of  thrt 
town,  and  the  humorous  jest  amidst  the  femiliar  circle  of 
fHends.  But  not  only  does  Apollo  touch  the  lyre  of  the 
poet,  he  wields  also  the  bow  ;  the  winged  dart  of  sarcasm 
spares  neither  the  tedious  verse-maker  nor  the  provincial 
who  corrupts  the  language,  but  it  hits  none  more  fre- 
quently and  more  shnrply  than  the  potentates  by  whom 
the  liberty  of  the  people  is  endangered.  The  short-lined 
and  merry  metres,  often  enlivened  by  a  graceful  refrain, 
are  of  finished  art  and  yet  free  from  the  repulsive  smooth- 
ness of  the  manufactory.  These  poems  lead  us  alternately 
to  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Po ;  but  the  poet  is  in- 
comparably more  at  home  in  the  latter.  His  poems  are 
based  on  Alexandrian  art  doubtless,  but  at  the  same  time 
on  t^e  distinctive  feelings  of  a  burgess  and  a  burgess  in 
.*act  of  a  rural  town,  on  the  contrast  of  Verona  with  Borne, 
on  the  contrast  of  the  homely  municipal  with  the  high-bom 
lords  of  the  senate  who  usually  maltreat  their  humble 
friends — as  that  contrast  was  probably  felt  more  vividly 
than  anywhere  else  in  Catullus'  home,  the  flourishing  and 
oomparatively  vigorous  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  most  beauti- 
ful of  his  poems  reflect  the  sweet  pictures  of  the  Lngo  di 
Garda,  and  hardly  could  any  man  of  the  capital  have  writ- 
ten a  poem  like  the  deeply  pathetic  one  on  his  brother's 
death,  or  the  excellent  genuinely  homely  festal  hymn  foi 
the  marriage  of  Manllus  and  Aurunculeia.  Catullus,  al- 
though dependent  on  the  Alexandrian  masters  and  in  tho 
midst  of  the  fashionable  iind  clique  poetry  of  that  age,  vom 
yet  not  merely  a  good  scholar  among  many  mediocre  ana 
bad  ones,  but  himself  as  much  superior  to  his  masters  at 
the  burgess  of  a  free  Italian  community  was  superior  to  tin 


mopolitan  Iltllonic  man  of  leltCrR.  Eminent  ciratiTC 
our  iniitcd  and  high  poetic  intentions  we  may  iiol  loait 

in  him  ;  he  is  n  richly  gifted  mid  grftivful  hut  not  a 
at  poet,  antt  his  poems  arC)  U  he  himstilf  calls  llieni, 
hiiig  hut  "  plcasiinti its  and  trillM."  Yet  whi-n  wc  find 
;  merely  his  contempornriw  el«ctriried  by  these  fugitive 
\)^s,  but  tlio  art-nritii-s  of  the  Augustui  itgc  mIsu  chxrao 
i;(ing  him  along  with  Luoretiue  w  tixo  most  important 
:i  of  this  epoch,  his  contempororius  as  well  its  their  muo 
atirs  were  ci>mpletely  right.  The  Lstin  nation  has  pro. 
leil  no  si'cotiil  poet  iiJ  whom  the  artiistic  tuibstAnua  luid 

nrtisLic  form  apffur  in  so  ByminMiical  perfoctiou  as  in 
Lullus  ;  and  in  (his  sensi>  the  Millt^un  of  the  puunm  of 
Liillus  ia  certainly  the  mout  perfect  which  Latin  po«try 
a  wIioIb  I'iiu  show. 

Lnstly,  poilry  in  a  prose  form  befiius  in  this  epoch. 

I'iie  law  of  genuine  naive  us  wall  as  conscious 

^^        art,  which  had  hitherto  rumainod  unchnngtaMe 

— that  the  poetical  suljJMt-matt'T  and  the  mpt- 

il  sotting  should  go  together — ((ave  way  before  ihn  in- 

miiEf.iirp  iind   (ItHtiirliniKw  of.nJll   lilnda  uiH   £inna  nl  mrt  - 
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iH-r  (638-727)  belonged  in  politics,  aa  a  matter  of 

course,  to  the  constitutional  party,  and  bore  an 
honourable  and  energetic  part  in  itii  doings  and  sufferings.* 
Ho  supported  it,  partly  in  literature — as  when  he  combated 
tlie  first  coalition,  the  "three-headed  tnonaler,"  in  pamph- 
lets ;  partly  in  more  serious  warfare,  wiere  we  found  hlni 
in  the  army  of  Pompeius  as  commandant  of  Further  Spain 
{p.  458),  When  the  cause  of  the  republic  was  lost,  Van-o 
was  destined  by  his  conqueror  to  be  librarian  of  the  library 
which  was  to  be  formed  in  the  capital.  The  troubles  of 
the  following  period  drew  the  old  man  once  more  into  their 
vortex,  and  it  was  not  till  seventeen  years  after  Caesar'a 
death,  in  the  eighty^nioth  year  of  his  well-occupied  life,  that 
death  called  him  away. 

The  aesthetic  writings,  which  have  made  him  a  name, 
were  briuf  essays,  some  in  simple  prose  and  of 
^^^  graver  contents,  others  humorous  sketches  the 

prose  jiroundwork  of  which  was  inlaid  with 
various  poetical  effusions.  The  former  were  the  "  philo- 
sophico-historical  dissertations  "  {Logiitorici),  the  latter  the 
Menippean  Satires.  In  neither  cnse  did  he  follow  Latin 
models,  and  the  Salura  of  Varro  in  particular  was  by  no 
means  based  on  that  of  Lucilius.  In  fact  the  Rinnan  Salura 
in  general  was  not  properly  n  fixed  species  of  art,  but  only 
indicated  negatively  the  fact  that  the  "  multifarious  poem  " 
was  not  to  be  included  under  any  of  the  recognized  forms  of 
art;  and  accordingly  the  datura-poetry  assumed  in  the  handi 
of  every  gifted  poet  a  different  and  peculiar  character.  It 
waa  rather  in  the  pre- Alexandrian  Greek  poetry  that  Varro 
found  the  models  for  his  more  severe  as  well  as  fui-  hit 
lighter  aesthetic  works ;  for  the  graver  dissertations,  ib 
the  dialogues  of  ITeraclides  of  Heraclea  on  the  Black  Sea 

*  "  For  me  when  a  bof,"  he  somewbere  ujs,  "  there  lufflccd  a  tiib 
gle  rough  ooat  and  a  single  un[Ii>r.garmeiit,  shoes  vithouE  sKickinKa,  ■ 
horse  wilhoul  a  saddle ;  I  bBd  no  dul;  warm  bath,  ind  but  seldom  ■ 
riTer4>Bth."  On  BL-uount  of  his  perMJoil  ralour  be  obtained  in  the 
Pin^c  war,  where  he  comuunded  ■  diTtaioa  of  the  fleet,  Uie  natt} 

Vol.  IV.— 30* 
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J  (  4-  about  450),  Tor  tll»  Mttiraa,  in  the  writiog*  of 

Metiippus  of  Gadarft  in  Syrift  (flauriahi:)g  uhoa 
^  474).    Thf  choice  was  signlficiuit.     llemclidoa, 

imulated  as  an  author  hy  Plxto'ti  ptiilosophic  diuloguw, 
td  amidst  the  britlianoe  of  thoir  form  totally  lost  sight  of 
le  Bcieotific  contents  and  inadit  the  pootfcWftlmUstiu  lirettt 
le  maia  matter ;  he  v.-as  an  agreeftUe  and  Isrgoly-mail 
iJiiiT,  but  far  from  a  philosoplier.  Mi-nippus  vaa  quiu 
I  little  A  philosopher,  but  the  most  genuine  literary  ropro 
intative  of  that  philosophy  whcuiu  wisdom  coRsiiited  in 
inying  philosophy  and  ridiculing  philosophers,  iho  cynical 
iadom  of  Diogt-nes  ;  a  comto  tuocher  of  aerious  wiailom, 
i  proved  by  examples  and  meiry  sayings  that  except  an 
pright  lU'e  everythitig  is  Tuin  in  earth  nni}  heaven,  and 
ithiiig  more  vain  than  the  disputes  of  so-called  sageH, 
hese  were  the  true  models  fnr  Vurro,  a  miin  full  of  old 
Oman  indignation  at  the  pitiful  limes  and  full  of  old 
Oman  humour,  by  no  means  destitute  withal  of  pln.'ttie 
itent,  but  as  to  everything  which  presented  tlie  appearanm 
3t  of  palpable  fact,  but  of  ideft  or  even  of  sy»t«m,  utterly 
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■utoiH^  "P  ^  ^^^  reader  even  childish  liMlo  storJM 
^"'^  like   those  of  Abaris  and   of  the   maidbn    r* 

awakened  to  life  after  heing  seven  days  dead.  But  seldom 
he  borrowed  the  dress  from  the  nobler  mythes  of  ths 
Greeks,  as  in  the  essay  "  Orestes  or  concerning  Madness ; " 
bistory  ordinarily  afforded  him  a  worthier  frame  for  hi* 
nibjecta,  more  especially  the  contemporary  history  of  his 
country,  so  that  these  essays  became,  as  they  were  called, 
lawdationts  of  esteemed  Romans,  above  all  of  the  Cory- 
phaei of  the  constitutional  party.  Thus  the  dissertation 
"  concerning  Peace ''  was  at  the  same  time  a  memorial  of 
Metellus  Pius,  the  last  in  the  brilliant  series  of  suocessfiil 
generals  of  the  senate ;  that  "  concerning  the  Worship  of 
the  Gods  "  was  at  the  same  time  destined  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  highly-reapected  Optimate  and  Pontifex 
Gains  Curio ;  the  essay  "  on  Fate "  was  connected  with 
Marius,  that  "on  the  Writing  of  History"  with  Sisenna 
the  first  historian  of  this  epoch,  that  "  on  the  Beginnings 
of  the  Roman  Stage"  with  the  princely  giver  of  Bcenio 
spectacles  Soaurus,  that  "on  Numbers  "  with  the  highly- 
polished  Roman  banker  Atticus.  The  two  philosophico- 
hisfirical  essays  "  Laelius  or  concerning  Friendship," 
"  Cato  or  concerning  Old  Age,"  which  Cicero  wrote  prol^ 
ahiy  after  the  model  of  those  of  Varro,  may  give  us  some 
approximate  idea  of  Varro'a  half  didactic,  half  narrative, 
treatment  of  these  subjects. 

The  Metiippean  satire  was  handled  by  Varro  with  equal 
originality  of  form  and  contents;  the  bold  mix- 
H^pMs      ture  of  prose  and  verse  is  foreign  to  the  Grctek 
"""^  original,  and  the  whole  intellectual  contents  are 

pervaded  by  Roman  idiosyncrasy — one  might  say,  by  a 
tavour  of  the  Sabine  soil.  These  satires  like  the  essays 
already  noticed  handle  some  moral  or  other  theme  adapted 
to  the  larger  public,  as  is  shown  by  the  several  titli^ — 
Columnae  ffereulis,  wtpi  AofiTt ;  EvpO'  ij  Aowas  to  Tlu^ia, 
wtp'i  TtyofiTtKOTiav ;  S»l  3£oduM  Matulae,  mpl  tAiSrj^ ;  "  Pa^ 
piap^pae,  vtpi  'EyK^uwc"  The  plastic  dress,  which  m 
this  case  might  not  be  wanting,  is  of  course  but  acldvn 
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-oui'd  from  tho  lilatory  of  his  native  counlry,  as  in  the 
•c  Simiiiiis,  irejjl  ' Ap\i'tpitnmv.     The  ddg-worid  of  Dit^ 
.■s  uii  the  otlicr  haml  plays,  as  miglit  be  expected,  a 
it   piirt;  wi'   mi'eC  with   the   Ktivumip,   the   Kwopfr^nip^ 
"ImroKuci/.  llie  "YSfjot.jTuc,  the  Kuw»Sc6aiTj«iA.iKo'v  and  oli 
of  a  likt'  kiiid.     Mytliiilogy  is  also  laid  under  coDtribu- 
fur  coiiiii'.  iiiirpoat'.s;  we  find  a  Promttlieui  Liber,  en 

■  li;iil  .spriit  niit  luiTi'ly  tun  but  fifteen  years  in  wander- 
.     Th^'  uiiilidf.  of  lilt!  dramatic  or  romantic  framework 
ill  Ji>i;(i\iir;ilili>  fruiii  tlie  fragments  in  some  pieces,  such 
lie  Prnmilheiit  Lihvr,   the  Stxngtuis,  the  Mantua;  it 
rars  t\\M  Viin-i)  frunuently,  perhfipa  regularly,  narratad 
talc  iis   \\U  own  psp-iienoe ;  e.  g.  in  the  Maai'ua  tha 
milh  pfrf'iiiite  jro  to  Varro  and  discourse  t<)  him  "  be- 
(.'  \w  vma  knuwn  to  them  us  a  buolimakcr."     As  to  tha 
li*.'al  viiluu  iif  this  dr>?as  we  aro  no  lunger  allowed  to 
1  liny  L'CTlaiii  jmlgiiiciit,-,  ihoro  atill  occur  in  "ur  frag* 
lis  si'ViTul  vory  fhiiniilng  sketches  full  of  wit  snd  live. 
..—11,11.   in  Ihe  "  Pmm^ihmu  Libtr  "   the  hero  alVr  the 
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vhich  ttie  Forum,  to  use  Varro's  language,  waa  a  (igsty 
and  Nuiiia,  if  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  liis  citj,  would 
see  no  longer  a  trace  of  his  wise  regulations.  In  the  ron< 
stitutional  struggle  Varro  did  what  seemed  to  him  the  dutj 
of  a  citizen ;  but  his  heart  was  not  in  such  partisan  agittv- 
tioD — "  why,"  he  complains  on  one  occasion,  "do  ye  coll 
me  from  my  pure  life  into  the  filth  of  your  senate-bouse  1 " 
Qe  belonged  to  the  good  old  time,  when  the  talk  aavoured 
of  onions  and  garlic,  but  the  heart  was  sound.  Hia  wai^ 
fare  against  the  hereditary  foes  of  the  genuine  Roman  spirit, 
the  Greek  pbilosopherii,  waa  only  a  single  aspect  of  this 
old-fashioned  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  new  times  ;  but 
it  resulted  both  from  the  nature  of  the  Cynical  philosophy 
and  from  the  temperament  of  Varro,  that  the  Monippean 
lash  was  very  specially  plied  round  the  ears  of  the  philoso- 
phers and  put  them  accordingly  into  proportional  alarm — 
it  was  not  without  palpitation  that  the  philosophic  scribes 
of  the  time  tranamitted  to  the  "  severe  man  "  their  newly 
issued  treatises.  Philosophizing  is  verily  no  art.  With 
the  tenth  part  of  the  trouble  with  which  a  master  rears  hia 
slave  to  be  a  professional  baker,  he  trains  himself  to  be  a 
philosopher ;  no  doubt,  when  the  baker  and  the  philosopher 
both  come  under  the  hammer,  the  artist  of  pastry  goes  oS 
B  hundred  times  dearer  than  the  philosopher.  Singular 
people,  these  philosophers !  One  enjoins  that  corpses  be 
buried  in  honey — it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  hia 
desire  is  not  complied  with,  otherwise  where  would  any 
honey-wine  be  left  I  Another  thinks  that  men  grow  out 
of  the  earth  like  cresses.  A  third  has  invented  a  world- 
Terence,  u  those  words  sarcutically  Uid  at  his  door  "  0  fortima,  0 
for*  fortima  I "  »r«  found  ocoumng  in  a  ToreoUsn  oomedj. 

The  following  description  of  himself  bj  ■  poet  in  Vmto'i  'IJ»»t 

Paatti  ditcipttlut  dteor,  porro  i*  fait  Eiuti, 
EitnitU  Matarum  ;  Pompiliul  tltuor, 

^fat  apil;  parody  the  Inlroductioa  of  LncreliiB  (p.  flVS],  to  wb«n 
Varro  ta  a  declared  eaemy  of  (be  Epicarean  syiten  oannot  bare  hMa 
•«U  diapoaed,  and  vkiio  he  atfer  quotr^ 
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■ror  (KocuorcTin^)  by  which  the  earth  wiil  soiiie  daj*  bt 
■atroyed. 


It  ia  ludicrous  to  observe  how  &  Long-be;ird — by  whick 
meant  an  ttymobigizing  Stoic — cauliousiy  weighs  every 
3rd  in  golilsmiths*  sc&lea ;  but  there  is  nothiog  that  sui 
issea  the  genuine  philosophers'  quarrel — a  Stoic  boxing 
atfh  far  excels  any  encounter  of  athletes.  In  thi.'  snljrv 
areopolia,  Tripl  &px^^,  when  Marcus  created  for  himself  & 
oud-Cuck no-Home  ofcr  his  own  heart,  matters  fiir(«l,  just 
in  the  Attic  comedy,  well  with  the  pf>a8ant,  but  it!  with 
e  philosopher;  the  (7«fcr-8«'-CTi(-Xij/i^TovAoyos.  aon  of 
ntipater  the  Stoic,  beats  in  the  skull  of  his  opponent— 
■idontly  thp  philosophic  Diimwa — with  the  mattock. 

With  this  morally  polemic  tendency  and  this  talent  fbr 
ubodyiitg  it  in  caustic  and  picturesque  expression,  whici), 
the  dress  of  dialogue  given  to  tbe  books  on  Husbandry 
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s  rustic,  tTie  olassica  of  his  nAtion  were  his  bvourite  ttoi 
long-familiar  companions;  how  oould  it  foil  that  many 
details  of  the  manners  of  his  forefathers  which  he  loTOd 
4boTe  all  and  especially  knew  shuuld  be  narrated  in  hii 
writings,  and  tiiat  his  discourse  should  abound  with  pn> 
rerbial  Greek  and  Latin  phrases,  with  good  old  words  pT» 
wrved  in  the  Sabine  conversational  language,  with  rctni- 
aiscences  of  Ennius,  Lucilius,  and  aliove  all  of  Plautus?* 
We  should  not  judge  as  to  the  prnse  style  of  these  aesthetic 
writings  of  Varro's  earlier  period  by  the  standard  of  his 
work  on  Language  written  in  bis  old  age  and  probably  pub< 
lished  in  an  unfinished  stat«,  in  which  certainly  the  clausei 
of  the  sentence  are  arranged  on  the  thread  of  the  relative 
like  thrushes  on  a  string ;  but  we  have  already  observed 
that  Varro  rejected  on  principle  the  elTort  after  a  chaat« 
nyle  and  Attic  periods  (p.  877),  and  his  aesthetic  essays, 
while  destitute  of  the  mean  bombast  and  the  spurious  tin- 
ael  of  vulgarism,  were  yet  written  afler  an  unclasstc  and 
even  slovenly  fashion,  in  sentences  rather  directly  joined 
on  to  each  other  than  regularly  subdivided.  The  poetical 
pieces  inserted  on  the  other  hand  show  not  merely  that 
their  author  knew  how  to  mould  the  most  varied  measures 
with  as  much  mastery  as  any  of  the  &ahionablo  poets,  but 
that  he  had  a  right  to  include  himself  among  those  to  whom 
a  god  has  granted  the  gift  of  *'  banishing  cares  from  the 
hi^art  by  song  and  sacred  poesy."  f     The  sketches  of  Varro 

*  Ha  bimseir  onoe  iptlj  saja,  that  he  lud  no  gpeoial  fondueM  Ak 
utiqnaMd  word*,  but  fr«qaeatlj  used  tliem,  uid  th>t  he  wu  Terj  find 

»(  pintical  words,  but  did  not  use  ihem. 

t  The  followiDg  deBcription  is  taken  from  the  Mardrar  ('  Om  «f 

Rtpejitt  OMfii  ctrcUtr  miriditm 
Otm  pictut  aer  fervidii  lalt  {jrmiwi 
Catii  cAoraan  oifricm  oiUndertl, 
/Ttittt  aquali,  frigido  veio  laiet 
Oatli  cavimai  aureat  tu&fimrant, 
Ajimm  mmunk*  ht/tram  moriatSma, 
Venliqu*  frijido  M  oA  s 

•'flit: 
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no  more  created  a  school  than  the  didaotio  poem  of  Lucre 
*AUs ;  to  the  more  general  causes  which  prevented  this  there 
fiUls  to  be  added  their  thoroughly  individual  stamp,  which 
was  inseparable  from  the  greater  age,  from  the  rusticityj 
and  even  from  the  peculiar  learning  of  their  audior.  But 
the  grace  and  humour  of  the  Menippean  satires  above  all, 
which  seem  to  have  been  in  number  and  importance  far 
superior  to  Yarrows  graver  works,  captivated  his  oontem- 
porarics  as  well  as  those  in  after  times  who  had  any  reliab 
for  originality  and  national  spirit ;  and  even  we,  who  are 
no  longer  permitted  to  read  them,  may  still  from  the  frag- 
ments preserved  discern  in  some  measure  that  the  writer 
"knew  how  to  laugh  and  how  to  jest  in  moderation." 
And  as  the  last  breath  of  the  good  spirit  of  the  old  bur- 
gess-times ere  it  departed,  as  the  latest  fresh  growth  whidi 
the  national  Latin  poetry  put  forth,  the  Satires  of  Varro 
deserved  that  the  poet  in  his  poetical  testament  should  com- 
mend these  liis  Menippean  children  to  every  one  *'  who  had 

Secum  /(rentes  trguIoM^  ramog^  »yru». 
A  t  not  eaduciy  naufragi^  ut  ciconia$ 
Quarum  hipennis  fulminia  phtmas  vapor 
Feruaail,  aUe  maedi  in  terrain  ceeidimM»» 

In  the  *Ay$p«9w6iro\ts  we  find  the  lines : 

JVbn  JU  ihefauriSy  non  auro  pedu*  aoluiwn  / 
Non  demurU  animia  euros  ac  religiones 
Persarum  morUea^  non  airia  divUV  GratisL 

Bat  the  poet  was  suocessftil  also  in  a  lighter  veku    In  the  Af 

Modus  Mahdae  there  stood  the  following  el^ant  oommendsttcm  of 

wine : — 

*  Vino  nihil  iueundius  guisquam  bibiL 

Hoe  aegritudinem  ad  medendam  invenertmi^ 

Hoe  hilaritatis  dulee  seminarium^ 

Hoe  eontinet  eoagulum  convivia. 

And  hi  the  Kotrixoropiyri  the  wanderer  retun^ng  home  that  si^ 
•iiides  bis  address  to  the  sailors : — 

Detis  habenas  animae  lenif 
Dum  noa  ^'enr}ts  flamine  sudo 
Suavem  ad  pairiam  perdueU, 
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at  heart  the  prosperity  of  Rome  and  of  Lstium  ; "  and  the^ 
accordingly  retain  an  honourable  plac«  in  the  literature  ai 
in  the  history  of  the  Italian  people.* 

■  Tbe  Bketchea  of  Varro  have  bo  ancommou  bUtoricil  and  erei 
■octlcal  !>igni.1cance,  and  m  ^et,  In  consequence  of  the  fragnienlirj 
»httpe  in  w'lich  information  regarding  them  hu  readied  db,  known  to 
M  few  and  so  irksome  to  stud;,  that  we  mnj  be  allowed  to  give  [n  Ihta 
jflace  a  r^umd  of  rame  of  them  with  the  few  restorations  indlspeniabla 
For  making  tlicm  readable. 

The  saUre  Manhu  (Early  Up  I)  deacribes  the  manngement  of  a  rural 
hooxehold.  "  Manliu  tummons  hie  people  to  riw  with  the  aun,  and  in 
person  eondiictn  them  to  the  icene  of  their  talKiorB,  The  youths  mak« 
their  own  t>ed,  which  labour  renders  solt  to  them,  and  eupply  them- 
ielTCS  with  watprpot  and  lamp.  Their  drink  is  the  clear  frpsh  spting, 
their  fare  bread,  and  onions  as  a  relieh.  ETerylhing  proepera  in  house 
and  field.  The  house  ia  no  work  of  art  ;  but  an  architect  might  Icam 
STininelrf  from  it.  Care  ia  taken  of  the  Seld,  that  it  shall  not  be  iefl 
disorderly  and  waate,  or  go  to  rain  through  aloTenliness  and  neglect ; 
in  return  the  grateful  Ceres  wards  off  damage  from  the  produce,  that 
the  high-piled  sbeares  may  gladden  the  heart  of  the  liuBbandmait. 
Here  hospitality  still  holds  good ;  every  one  who  has  but  iinbi1>ed 
mother's  milk  is  welcome.  The  brcad.pantry  and  wlnp-vat  and  the 
store  of  sausages  on  the  raflere,  lock  end  key  are  at  the  eerviee  of  the 
troveller,  and  piles  of  food  are  set  before  him  ;  contented  sits  the  sated 
gucBt,  looking  neither  before  nor  behind,  dozing  by  the  hearth  In  the 
kitchen.  The  warmefA  double-wool  sheepskin  is  spread  as  a  conch  for 
him.  Here  people  still  as  good  burgesses  obey  the  righteous  law,  which 
neither  out  of  envy  injures  the  innocent,  nor  out  of  fayour  pardona  the 
guilty.  Here  they  speak  no  evil  against  their  neighbours.  Here  they 
trespass  not  with  their  feet  on  the  sacred  hearth,  but  honour  the  gods 
with  devotion  and  with  sacriGces,  throw  to  the  familiar  spirit  bis  little 
hit  of  flesh  into  his  appointed  Utile  dish,  and  when  the  master  of  the 
hoiiscliold  dies,  accompany  the  bier  with  the  same  pmyer  with  wUch 
those  of  his  father  and  of  his  grandfather  were  borne  forth." 

In  another  satire  there  appears  a  "  Teacher  of  the  Old  "  (T(pi»T<li> 
UoiraADi),  of  whom  the  degenerate  age  seems  to  stand  more  urgently 
in  need  tlinc  of  the  teacher  of  youth,  and  he  eiplains  how  "  once 
everything  in  Rome  wan  chaste  and  pious,"  and  now  all  things  are  so 
entirely  changed.  "  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me,  or  do  I  see  bIbtm  in  arm* 
(gainst  their  masters? — Formerly  every  one  who  did  not  preteot  him- 
self fft"  the  levy,  was  sold  on  the  part  of  the  state  into  aUveiy  abroad; 
Mf  tidt  censor  who  allows  cowardice  and  everything  to  piBs  is  called 
fflrue  aristocracy  ii.  344,  i!i.  389,  Iv.  10  ,  341]  ■  great  dtizcn,  urf 
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of  words  newlj  coined  or  derived  from  the  language  of 
oonversation.  When  it  is  added  that  the  author's  model 
and,  so  to  speak,  the  only  Greek  historian  familiar  to  him 
was  Clitarchus,  the  a'  ithor  of  a  biography  of  Alexander  the 
Oreat  oscillating  between  history  and  fiction  in  the  mannor 
of  the  semi-romance  which  bears  the  name  of  Curtiua.,  wt 
shall  not  hesitate  to  recognize  in  Sisenna's  celebrated  hiai> 
Urical  work,  not  a  product  of  genuine  historical  criticism 
and  art,  but  the  first  Koman  essay  in  that  hybrid  mixture 
of  history  and  romance  so  much  a  &vourite  with  the 
Greeks,  which  desires  to  make  the  groundwork  of  facta 
life-like  and  interesting  by  means  of  fictitious  details  and 
thereby  makes  it  insipid  and  untrue ;  and  it  will  no  longer 
excite  surprise  that  we  meet  with  the  same  Sisennaas  tran^ 
lator  of  Greek  fashionable  romances  (p.  704). 

That  the  prospect  should  be  still  more  lamentable  in  the 

field  of  the  general  annals  of  the  city  and  even 
^^ty.°'       of  the  world,  is  implied  in  the  natnre  of  the  case. 

The  increasing  activity  of  antiquarian  research  in- 
duced the  expectation  tiiat  the  current  narrative  would  be  rec- 
tified from  documents  and  other  trustworthy  sources ;  but  this 
hope  was  not  fulfilled.  The  more  and  the  deeper  men  in- 
vestigated, the  more  clearly  it  became  apparent  what  a  task 
it  was  to  write  a  critical  history  of  Rome.  The  difficulties 
even,  which  opposed  themselves  to  investigation  and  narra- 
tion, were  immense;  but  the  most  dangerous  obstacles  were 
not  those  of  a  literary  kind.  The  conventional  early  history 
of  Rome,  as  it  had  now  been  narrated  and  believed  for  at 
least  ten  generations  (i.  590),  was  most  intimately  mixed  up 
with  the  civil  life  of  the  nation ;  and  yet  in  any  thorough 
and  honest  inquiry  not  only  had  details  to  be  modified  here 
and  thcro,  but  the  whole  building  had  to  be  overturned  as 
much  as  the  Franconian  primitive  history  of  king  Pharamuod 
or  the  British  of  king  Arthur.  An  inquirer  of  conservative 
views,  such  as  was  Varro  for  instance,  could  have  no  wish 
to  put  his  hand  to  such  a  work;  and  if  a  daring  freethinkei 
had  uiidtrtaken  it,  an  outcry  would  have  been  raised  by  alj 
good  citizens  against  this  worst  of  all  revolutionaries,  who 
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was  preparing  to  deprive  the  constitutional  party  evtn  ol 
their  past.  Thus  philological  and  antiquarian  research  d& 
terred  from  the  writing  of  history  rather  than  oonduced 
towaiMJs  it.  Varro  and  the  more  sagacious  men  in  genenU 
evidently  gave  up  the  task  of  annals  as  hopeless;  at  the 
most  they  arranged,  as  did  Titus  Pomponius  Atticus,  the 
olfioiitf  and  gentile  lists  in  unpretending  tabular  shape — a 
woik  i>y  which  the  synchronistic  Graeoo-Boman  chronology 
was  finally  brought  into  the  shape  in  which  it  was  conven- 
tionally fixed  for  posterity.  But  the  manufacture  of  oity- 
ohronioles  of  course  did  not  suspend  its  activity;  it  con- 
tinued to  supply  its  contributions  both  in  prose  and  verse 
to  the  great  library  written  by  tnnui  for  ennui,  while  the 
makers  of  the  books,  in  part  already  freedmen,  did  not 
trouble  themselves  at  all  about  research  properly  so  called. 
Such  of  these  writings  as  are  noticed — not  one  of  them  ia 
preserved — seem  to  have  been  not  only  of  a  wholly  sec- 
ondary character,  but  in  great  part  even  pervaded  by  in- 
terested falsification.    It  is  true  that  the  chronicle  of  Quintua 

Claudius  Quadrigarius  (about  6761)  was  written 

in  an  old-fiishioned  but  good  style,  and  studied 
»t  least  a  commendable  brevity  in  the  representation  of  the 

fabulous  period.  Gaius  Licinius  Macer  ( -f  aa 
*^  lute  praetor  in  688),  father  of  the  poet  Caivua 

(p.  702)  and  a  zealous  democrat,  Iwd  claim  more  than 
any  other  chronicler  to  documentary  research  and  criticism, 
but  his  libri  Unlet  and  other  matters  peculiar  to  him  are 
in  the  highest  degree  suspicious,  and  an  interpolation  of 
the  whole  annals  for  purposes  of  a  democratic  chnracter — 
Ki  intfTpolation  of  a  very  extensive  kind,  and  which  lins 
passed  over  in  part  to  the  latter  annalists — is  probably 

traceable  to  him.  Lastly,  Valerius  Antios  ex- 
JtSjJI'         celled  all  his  predecessors  in  prolixity  as  well  m 

in  puerile  story-telling.  The  falsification  of 
nunibprs  was  here  systematically  carried  out  down  even  to 
ooHtomporary  histriry,  and  the  primitive  history  of  Rome 
was  elaborated  once  more  from  one  form  of  insipidity  to 
mother  j  for  instance  the  narrative  of  the  way  in  which  the 
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wise  Numa  aooording  to  the  instructions  of  the  nympli 
Egeria  caught  the  gods  Faunus  and  Picus  with  wine,  aad  thi 
beautiful  conversation  thereupon  held  by  the  same  Nuuia 
with  the  god  J  upiter,  cannot  be  too  urgently  recommended 
to  all  worshippers  of  the  so-called  legendary  history  of  Ruin« 
in  order  that,  if  possible,  they  may  believe  these  things — of 
fourse,  in  substance.  It  would  have  been  a  marvel  if  th4 
Greek  novel-writers  of  this  period  had  allowed  such  mat» 
rials,  made  as  if  for  their  use,  to  escape  them.  In  &ct  there 
were  not  wanting  Greek  literati,  who  worked  up  the  Roman 
history  into  romances;  such  a  composition,  for  instance, 
was  the  Five  Books  '^  Concerning  Rome"  of  the  Alexander 
Polyhistor  already  mentioned  among  the  Greek  literati  liv- 
ing in  Rome  (p.  682),  a  preposterous  mixture  of  vapid  his- 
torical tradition  and  trivial,  principally  erotic,  fiction.  He, 
it  may  be  conjectured,  took  the  first  steps  towards  filling  up 
the  ^WQ  hundred  years,  which  were  wanting  to  bring  the 
destruction  of  Tr^y  and  the  origin  of  Rome  into  the  chrono- 
logical connection  required  by  the  fables  on  either  side,  with 
one  of  those  lists  of  kings  without  achievements  which  were 
unhappily  familiar  to  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  chroniclers; 
for,  to  all  appearance,  it  was  he  that  launched  into  the  world 
the  kings  Aventinus  and  Tiberinus  and  the  Alban  gens  of 
the  Silvii,  whom  the  following  times  accordingly  did  not 
neglect  to  furnish  in  detail  with  name,  period  of  reigning, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  greater  definiteness,  also  a  portrait. 

Thus  from  various  sides  the  historical  romance  of  the 
Greeks  finds  its  way  into  Roman  historiography  ;  and  it  ia 
more  than  probable  that  not  the  least  portion  of  what  we 
are  accustomed  now-a-days  to  call  tradition  of  the  Roman 
primitive  times  proceeds  from  sources  of  the  stamp  of 
Amadis  of  Gaul  and  the  chivalrous  romances  of  Fouqu6— 
an  edifying  consideration,  which  may  be  commended  to 
those  who  have  a  relish  for  the  humour  of  history  and  who 
Know  how  to  appreciate  the  comical  aspect  of  the  piety  still 
cherished  in  certain  circles  of  the  nineteenth  century  for 
king  Numa. 

A  novelty  in  the  Roman  literature  of  this  period  is  tht 
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(TntvvMi        •ppe«rMce  of  universal  history  or,  to  apeak  mora 
'i»*™j.  correctly,  of  Roman  and  Greek  historj  conjoined, 

KcpM  alongaicle  of  the  native  annals.     Cornelius  Nepot 

i(»-«i.  (c,  850 — c.  725)  first  supplied  an  universal  chron- 

icle (published  before  700)  and  a  general  colleo 
tioD  of  biographies — arranged  according  to  certain  categoriw 
•<jf  Romans  and  Greeks  distinguished  in  politics  oi  litera- 
ture or  of  men  at  any  rate  who  exercised  influence  on  the 
Roman  or  Greek  history.  These  works  are  of  a  kindred 
nature  with  the  imiveTsal  histories  which  the  Greeks  had  for 
a  considerable  time  been  composing ;  luid  these  very  Greek 
world-chronicles,  su^  as  that  of  Kastor  son-in-law  of  the 
Galatian  king  Deiotarus,  concluded  in  698,  now 
began  to  include  in  their  range  the  Roman  his- 
tory which  previously  they  had  neglected.  These  works 
certainly  attempted,  just  like  Polybius,  to  substitute  the 
history  of  the  Mediterranean  world  for  the  niore  local  one; 
but  that  which  in  Polybius  was  the  result  of  a  grand  and 
dear  conception  and  deep  historical  feeling  was  in  these 
chronicles  rather  the  product  of  the  practical  exigencies  of 
school  and  self-instruction.  These  general  chronicles,  tre^ 
tises  for  scholastic  instruction  or  manuals  for  reference,  and 
the  whole  literature  therewith  connected  which  subsequently 
became  very  copious  in  the  Latin  language  also,  can  hardly 
be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  artistic  historical  composition ; 
and  Nepos  himself  in  particular  was  a  mere  compiler  di» 
tinguished  neither  by  spirit  nor  even  by  symmetrical  plan. 

The  historiography  of  this  period  is  certainly  remarkable 
and  in  a  high  degree  characteristic,  but  it  is  as  far  from 
pleasing  as  the  age  iUelf.  The  interpenetration  of  Greek 
and  Latin  literature  is  in  no  field  so  dearly  apparent  as  in 
that  of  history;  here  the  respective  literatures  become 
earllesl  equalized  in  matter  and  form,  and  the  conception  of 
nellcno-ltalic  history  as  anunity,  in  which  Polybius  was  so 
br  in  advance  of  hij  age,  was  now  learned  by  Greek  and 
Roman  boys  at  school.  But  while  the  Mediterranean  state 
bad  found  a  historian  before  it  had  become  conscious  of  its 
own   exiatenoe,   tow,   when    tiiat  consciousness  had    been 
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attained,  there  did  not  arise  either  among  the  Greeks  oi 
among  the  Romans  any  man  who  was  able  to  gire  to  It 
adequate  expression.  "  There  is  nc  3uch  thing,'*  says  Cioero 
^  as  Roman  historical  rompositior. ; "  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  this  is  no  more  than  the  simple  truth.  The  man  ^f 
re&earch  turns  away  from  writing  history,  the  writer  of  Li* 
iA)vy  turns  away  from  research;  historical  literature  oadl 
}ates  between  the  schoolbook  and  the  romance.  All  the 
»peoies  of  pure  art — epos,  drama,  lyric  poetry,  history — are 
worthless  in  this  worthless  world ;  but  in  no  species  ia  the 
Intellectual  decay  of  the  Ciceronian  age  reflected  with  so  tep» 
rible  a  clearness  as  in  its  historiography. 

The  minor  historical  literature  of  this  period  displays  on 
the  other  hand,  amidst  many  insignificant  and 
■ubsidiary       forgotten  productions,  one  treatise  of  the  first 
^*^'       rank — the   Memoirs   of  Caesar,   or  rather  the 
Military  Report  of  the  democratic  general  to  the 
8^^*         people  from  whom  he  had  received  his  commit- 
sion.     The  most  finished  section,  and  that  which 
alone  was  published  by  the  author  himself,  describing  the 
C?ltic  campaigns  down  to  702,  is  evidently  de- 
signed to  justify  as  well  as  possible  before  the 
public  the  formally  unconstitutional  enterprise  of  Caesar  in 
conquering  a  great  country  and  constantly  increasing  his 
army  for  that  object  without  instructions  from  the  competent 
authority  ;  it  was  written  and  given  forth  in  703, 
when  the  storm   broke  out  against   Caesar  in 
Rome   and   he   was   summoned   to  dismiss  his  army  and 
answer  fur  his  conduct.*     The  author  of  this  Yindication 

*  That  the  treatise  on  the  Gallio  war  was  published  all  at  once,  hac 
bocfD  long  conjectured  ;  the  distinct  proof  that  it  was  so,  ia  furnished 
by  the  mention  of  the  equalization  of  the  Boii  and  the  Haedui  alreadj 
m  the  first  bouk  (c.  28)  whereas  the  Boii  still  appear  in  the  seTenth 
(o.  10)  as  tributary  subjects  of  the  Haedui,  and  evidently  only  obtained 
tfqual  rights  with  their  former  masters  on  account  of  their  conduct  and 
that  of  the  Haedui  in  the  war  against  Yercingetorlz.  On  the  other 
Hand  any  one  wl  o  attentively  follows  the  history  of  the  time  will  find 
in  the  expression  as  to  the  Milonian  crisis  (vii.  6)  a  proof  that  tht 
treatise  was  published  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war ;  not 
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trrites,  as  he  h  mself  says,  entirely  aa  an  officer  and  car^ 
fullj''  avoida  extending  liia  military  report  to  the  bazardoiu 
departments  or  political  organization  and  administration. 
His  incidental  and  partisan  treatise  cast  in  tlie  form  of  a 
military  report  is  itself  a  piece  of  history  like  the  bulletins 
of  Napoleon,  but  it  is  not,  and  was  not  intended  to  be,  an 
historical  worlt  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word ;  the  objective 
foim  which  the  narrative  assumes  is  that  of  the  magiatrat.;^ 
not  that  of  the  historian.  But  in  this  modest  character  tba 
work  is  masterly  and  finished,  more  than  any  other  in  all 
Roman  literature.  The  narrative  is  always  terse  and  never 
scanty,  always  simple  and  never  careless,  always  of  trans- 
parent vividness  and  never  strained  or  affected.  The  lan- 
guage is  completely  pure  from  archaisms  and  fronj  vulgar- 
isms— the  type  of  the  modern  urbaitUai.  In  the  Booka 
concerning  the  Civil  War  we  seem  to  feel  that  the  author 
had  desired  to  avoid  war  and  oould  not  avoid  it,  and  perhaps 
also  that  in  Caesar's  soul,  as  in  every  other,  the  period  of 
hope  was  purer  and  fresher  than  that  of  fulfilment ;  but 
over  the  treatise  on  the  Gallic  war  there  is  diffused  a  bright 
serenity,  a  simple  charm,  which  are  no  less  unique  in  litera- 
ture than  Caesar  is  in  history, 

Ufa  kindred  nature  were  the  letters  interchanged  be- 
tween the  statesmen  and  literati  of  this  period, 
which  were  carefully  collected  and  published  in 
the  following  epoch  ;  such  as  the  correspondence 

Pompeioe  U  there  praised,  but  because  Caesar  there  approves  the  ei- 
ceptional  Uitb  of  102  (p.  SSI),  This  he  might  and  coutd  not  but  do,  •» 
long  as  he  looghtta  bring  nbont  a  peaceful  accommodatioD  irith  Fompe- 
tns  (p.  4EB),  bill  not  after  the  rupture,  wbeu  he  reversed  the  coodem- 
oallDDB  that  took  place  on  the  basis  of  Ihoi«  laws  iiyuriouB  for  him 

(p.  048).     Accordingly  the  publication  of  this  trenti^  has 

been  quite  rightlj  placed  in  103. 
Tlie  leudencj  of  tbe  work  we  discern  most  diatinctlj  in  the  con- 
ItUlt,  oflen — moat  decidedly,  doubtipas,  in  the  cue  of  iLe  Aquitaniu 
eipedition  lii,  11 — not  Buccea^ful,  jusUScation  of  ererj  siugle  act  of 
war  as  a  defensire  measure  wliioli  tlie  Blate  of  tilings  bad  rendered  in- 
<tiublc.  That  tbe  adTenarieS  of  Caesar  ceusured  hts  attacks  on  the 
r«lla  and  Germans  al>ave  all  an  unprovoked,  is  wall  known  (Snetoa. 
Ow«.  21). 
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of  Caesar  himself  of  Cicero^  Calvus  and  others.  They  oao 
still  less  be  included  among  strictly  literary  performances ; 
but  this  literature  of  correspondence  was  a  rich  store-bouse 
for  historical  as  for  all  other  research,  and  the  most  faiUifu] 
mirror  of  an  epoch  in  which  so  much  of  the  worth  of  past 
times  and  so  much  spirit,  dbvemess,  and  talent  were  evapora 
tod  and  dissipated  in  trifling, 

A  journalist  literature  in  the  modern  sense  was  nevet 
formed  in  Rome ;  literary  warfare  continued  to  be  oon6ned 
to  the  writing  of  pamphlets  and,  along  with  this,  to  the  cus- 
tom generally  diffused  at  that  time  of  annotating  the  notices 
destined  for  the  public  in  places  of  resort  with  the  pencil  or 
the  pen.  On  the  other  hand  subordinate  persons  were  em* 
ployed  to  note  down  the  events  of  the  day  and  news  of  tho 
city  for  the  absent  men  of  quality  ;  and  Caesar  as  early  aa 
his  first  consulship  took  fitting  measures  for  the  immediate 
publication  of  an  extract  of  the  transactions  of  the  senate. 
From  the  private  journals  of  those  Roman  penny-a-liners 

and  the4»e  official  current  reports  there  arose  a 
SeeT  ^^^^  ^^  news-sheet  for  the  capital  {acta  diurna), 

in  which  the  irsume  of  the  business  discussed 
before  the  people  and  in  the  senate,  and  births,  deaths,  and 
such  like  were  recorded.  Tliis  became  a  not  unimportant 
source  for  history,  but  remained  without  proper  political  as 
without  literary  significance. 

To  subsidiary  historical  literature  belongs  of  right  also 

the  composition  of  orations.     The  speech  whether 

written  down  or  not,  is  in  its  nature  ephemeral 
and  does  not  belong  to  literature ;  but  it  may,  like  the  re- 
port and  tho  letter,  and  indeed  still  more  readily  than  these, 
come  to  be  includecl,  through  the  significance  of  the  moment 
and  the  power  of  the  mind  from  which  it  springs,  among  the 
permanent  treasures  of  the  national  literature.  Thus  in 
Rome  the  records  of  orations  of  a  political  tenor  delivered 
before  thv;  burgesses  or  the  jurymen  had  for  long  played  a 
great  part  in  public  life;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  speeches 
of  Gains  Gracchus  in  particular  were  justly  reckoned  among 
tho  classical  Roman  writings.     But  in  this  epoch  a  singula. 
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DmUd  oi      ch&nge  occurred  on  all  hands.     The  composidor 
poi^l^  of  political  speeches  was  on  the  decline  like  p» 

litical  speaking  itself.  The  political  speech  it 
Rome,  as  generally  in  the  ancient  polities,  reached  its  cul- 
minating point  in  the  discussions  before  the  burgesses;  there 
the  orator  was  not  fettered,  as  in  the  senate,  by  corporate 
considerations  and  burdensome  fornns,  nor,  as  in  the  Judicial 
addresses,  by  the  interests — in  themselves  foreign  to  politic* 
— of  the  accusation  and  defence;  there  alone  his  heart 
swelled  proudly  before  the  whole  great  and  mighty  Roman 
people  hanging  on  his  lips.  But  all  this  was  now  gone. 
Not  as  though  there  was  any  lack  of  orators  or  of  the  puly 
lishing  of  speeches  delivered  before  the  burgesses;  on  tba 
contrary  political  authorship  only  now  waxed  copious,  and 
it  began  to  become  a  standing  complaint  at  table  that  the 
boat  incommoded  his  guests  by  reading  before  tbem  his  latest 
orations.  Publius  Clodius  had  his  speeches  to  the  people 
issued  as  pamphlets,  just  like  Gaius  Gracchus  ;  but  two  men 
may  do  the  same  thing  without  producing  the  same  effect. 
ITie  more  important  leaders  even  of  the  opposition,  especially 
Caesar  himself,  did  not  oHen  address  the  burgesses,  and  no 
longer  published  the  speeches  which  they  delivered;  indeed 
they  partly  sought  for  their  political  fugitive  writings  tm- 
otber  form  than  the  traditional  one  of  eonCtonet,  in  which 
respect  more  especially  the  writings  praising  and  tonsuring 
Cato  (p.  552)  are  remarkable.  This  is  easily  explained. 
Gaius  Gracchus  had  addressed  the  burgesses ;  now  men  ad- 
dressed the  populace ;  and  as  the  audience,  so  was  the  speech. 
No  wonder  that  the  reputable  political  author  shunned  a 
dress  which  implied  that  he  had  directed  his  words  to  tba 
ci'owd  assembled  in  the  Forum. 

While  the  composition  of  orations  thus  declined  ironi 

its  former  literary  and  politicnl  value  in  the  same 
^termiws  ^^X  '^  ^"  branches  of  literature  which  were  tba 
jj^'"*'         naturnl  growth  of  the  national  life,  there  began 

nt  the  same  time  a  singular,  nt  n-politjcal,  litera- 
ture of  pleadings.  Hitherto)  the  Romans  had  known  uuthing 
nt  the  idea  thlt  the  address  of  an  advocate  as  aucA  vm 
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destined  not  only  for  the  judges  and  the  parties,  but  also  fof 
the  literary  edification  of  contemporaries  and  posterity;  nc 
advocate  had  written  down  and  published  his  pleadings, 
unless  they  were  possibly  at  the  same  time  political  orationt 
an  i  in  so  far  were  fitted  to  be  circulated  as  party  writings, 
and  this  had  not  occurred  very  frequently.  Even  Quintua 
y^^g^  Hortensius   (640 — ^704),   the    most    celebrated 

Roman  advocate  in  the  first  years  of  this  period, 
published  but  few  speeches  and  these  apparently  only  sucii 
as  were  wholly  or  half  political.  It  was  hit 
successor  in  the  leadership  of  the  Roman  bar, 
Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  (648 — ^71 1)  who  was  from 
the  outset  quite  as  much  author  as  forensic 
orator;  he  published  his  pleadings  regularly,  even  when 
they  were  not  at  all  or  but  remotely  connected  with  politics 
This  was  a  token,  not  of  progress,  but  of  an  unnatural  and 
degenerate  state  of  things.  In  Athens  also  the  appearance 
of  non-political  pleadings  among  the  forms  of  literature  was 
a  sign  of  debility ;  and  it  was  doubly  so  in  Rome,  which 
did  not  like  Athens  by  a  sort  of  necessity  produce  this  mal 
formation  through  an  exaggerated  pursuit  of  rhetoric,  but 
borrowed  it  from  abroad  arbitrarily  and  in  antagonism  to 
the  better  traditions  of  the  nation.  Yet  this  new  species  of 
literature  came  rapidly  into  vogue,  partly  because  it  had 
various  points  of  contact  and  coincidence  with  the  earlier 
authorship  of  political  orations,  partly  because  the  unpoetic, 
dogmatical,  rhetorizing  temperament  of  the  Romans  offered 
a  favourable  soil  for  the  new  seed,  as  indeed  at  the  present 
day  the  speeches  of  advocates  and  even  a  sort  of  literature 
of  law-proceedings  are  of  some  importance  in  Italy. 

Thus  oratorical  authorship  emancipated  from  politics  was 
naturalized  in  the  Roman  literary  world  by 
5rt«^*^  Cicero.  We  have  already  had  occasion  several 
times  to  mention  this  many-sided  man.  As  a 
statesman  without  insight,  opinion,  or  purpose,  he  figured 
successively  as  democrat,  as  aristocrat,  and  as  a  tool  of  the 
monarchs,  and  wa«  never  more  than  a  short-sighted  egotist. 
Where  he  exhibited  the  appearance  of  action,  the  questiont 
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to  which  his  nction  applied  bad,  as  a  rule,  just  reached  theii 
solution;  thus  he  came  forward  in  the  trial  of  Verrea 
against  the  senatorial  judieia  when  they  were  already  set 
aside;  thua  he  was  silent  at  the  discussion  on  the  Gabiniun 
and  acted  as  a  champion  of  the  Uaniliaii,  law ;  '.hua  b« 
thundered  against  Catilina  when  his  depsrture  was  already 
settled,  and  bo  forth.  He  was  valiant  in  opposition  to  sham 
attacks,  and  he  knocked  down  mtuiy  walls  of  pasteboard 
with  a  loud  din ;  no  serious  matter  was  ever,  either  in  good 
or  evil,  decided  by  bim,  and  the  execution  of  the  Catilint^ 
rians  in  particular  waa  far  more  due  to  his  acquiescence 
than  to  his  instigation.  In  a  literary  point  of  view  we  have 
already  noticed  that  he  was  the  creator  of  the  modem  Latin 
prose  (p.  677) ;  his  importance  rests  on  his  mastery  of 
■tyle,  and  it  is  only  as  a  stylist  thut  he  shows  confidence  in 
himself.  In  the  character  of  an  author,  on  the  other  band, 
he  stands  quite  as  low  as  in  that  of  a  statesman.  He  es- 
sayed the  most  varied  tasks,  sang  the  great  deeds  of  Marina 
and  his  own  petty  achievements  in  endless  hexameters,  beat 
Demosthenes  off  the  field  with  his  speeches,  and  Plato  with  hia 
philosophic  dialogues  ;  and  time  alone  was  wanting  for  him 
to  vanquish  also  Thucydides,  He  was  in  fact  so  thoroughly 
a  dabbler,  that  it  was  pretty  much  a  matter  of  indifiereoce 
to  what  work  he  applied  bis  hand.  By  nature  a  journalist 
in  the  worst  sense  of  that  term — abounding,  as  be  himself 
says,  in  words,  poor  l>eyond  all  conception  in  ideas — there 
was  no  department  ir.  which  be  could  not  with  the  help  of  a 
few  books  have  rapidly  got  up  by  translation  or  compilation 
A  readable  essay.  His  correspondence  mirrors  most  fallb- 
fiilly  his  character.  People  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  it 
interesting  and  clever  ;  and  it  is  so,  as  long  as  it  reflects  tha 
urban  or  villa  life  of  the  world  of  quality ;  but  where  the 
writer  is  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  as  in  exile,  in  Cilicia, 
and  afler  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  it  is  stale  and  empty  as  wai 
ever  the  soul  of  a  feuilletonist  banished  from  his  fomiliai 
circles.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  add  tliat  such  a  atatesmao 
and  such  a  liUeralettr  could  not,  as  a  man,  exhibi*  aught  else 
Out  a  thinly  varnished  superfioiality  and  heartleasneas. 
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Must  we  still  describe  the  orator  1  The  great  author  is  alsc 
a  great  man ;  and  in  the  great  orator  more  especially  con 
viction  or  passion  flow  forth  with  a  clearer  and  more  imp» 
tuous  stream  from  the  depths  of  the  breast  than  in  the  scao 
tily-gifled  many  who  merely  count  and  are  nothing.  Cicero 
had  no  conviction  and  no  passion ;  he  was  nothing  but  an 
advocate,  and  not  a  good  one.  He  understood  how  to  set 
forth  his  narrative  of  the  case  with  piquancy  of  anecdote^ 
to  excite,  if  not  the  feeling,  at  any  rate  the  sentimentality  of 
his  hearers,  and  to  enliven  the  dry  business  of  legal  plead- 
ing by  cleverness  or  witticisms  mostly  of  a  personal  sort ; 
his  better  orations,  though  they  are  far  from  coming  up  to 
the  free  gracefulness  and  the  sure  point  of  the  most  excel 
lent  compositions  of  this  sort,  for  instance  the  Memoirs  of 
Beaumarchais,  yet  form  easy  and  agreeable  reading.  But 
while  the  very  advantages  just  indicated  will  appear  to  the 
serious  judge  as  advantages  of  very  dubious  value,  the  ab- 
solute want  of  political  discernment  in  the  orations  on  con- 
stitutional questions  and  of  juristic  deduction  in  the  foren- 
sic addresses,  the  egotism  forgetful  of  its  duty  and  constantly 
losing  sight  of  the  cause  while  thinking  of  the  advocate,  the 
dreadful  barrenness  of  thought  in  the  Ciceronian  orations 
must  revolt  every  reader  of  feeling  and  judgment. 

If  there  is  anything  wonderful  in  the  case,  it  is  in  truth 

not  the  orations,  but  the  admiration  which  they 
2Jj2m.         excited.     As  to  Cicero  every  unbiassed  person 

will  soon  make  up  his  mind :  Ciceronianism  is  a 
problem,  which  in  fact  cannot  be  properly  solved,  but  can 
only  be  resolved  into  that  greater  mystery  of  humim  na- 
ture— language  and  the  eflfect  of  language  on  the  mind. 
Inasmuch  as  the  noble  Latin  language,  just  before  it  per- 
bhed  as  a  national  idiom,  was  once  more  as  it  were  com* 
prehensively  grasped  by  that  dexterous  stylist  and  deposited 
in  his  copious  writings,  something  of  the  power  which  lan- 
guage exercises,  and  of  the  piety  which  it  awakens,  wai 
transferred  to  the  unworthy  vessel.  The  Romans  possessed 
no  great  Latin  prose-writer ;  for  Caesar  was,  like  Napoleon, 
only  incidentally  an  author.     Was  it  to  be    wondered  a^ 
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that,  in  the  alisence  of  Buch  an  one,  the^  should  at  leut 
honour  the  genius  of  the  language  in  the  great  Btjiist  I  tni 
that,  like  Cicei'o  himHelf,  Cic<!ro*s  readers  also  should  accus- 
tom themselves  to  ask  not  what,  but  how  he  had  written  I 
Custom  and  the  achoolmaaWr  then  completed  what  ih" 
power  of  language  bad  begun. 

Cicero's  contemporaries  however  were,  as  may  readily 

be  conceived,  far  leas  ii'volv^  in  this  strange 
t^^cem-  idolatry  than  many  of  their  successors  The 
"""  *  Ciceronian  manner  ruled  no  doubt  tiiroughout  a 
generation  the  Roman  advocate- world,  just  as  the  far  worse 
manner  of  Hortensius  had  done;  but  the  most  considerable 
men,  such  as  Caesar,  kept  themselves  always  aloof  from  it, 
and  among  the  younger  generation  there  arose  in  all  men 
of  fresh  and  living  talent  the  most  decided  opposition  to 
that  hybrid  and  feeble  rhetoric.  They  found  Cicero's  lan- 
guage deficient  in  precision  and  chasteness,  his  jests  defi- 
cient in  liveliness,  his  arrangement  deficient  in  clearness  and 
articulate  division,  and  above  all  his  whole  eloquence  want- 
ing in  the  fire  which  makes  the  orator.  Instead  of  the 
Rhodian  eclectics  men  began  to  recur  to  the  genuine  Attio 
cuTWBod  orators,  especially  to  Lysias  and  Demosthenes, 
'■)•■»-         and  sought  to  naturalize  a  more  vigorous  and 

masculine  eloquence  in  Rome.  Representatives 
of  this  tendency  were,  the  solemn  but  stiff  Marcus  Junius 
gj_^  Brutus  (669 — 712) ;  the  two  political  partisans 

n-n,  Marcus  Caelius  Rufus  (072—706  ;  p.  549)  and 

*■  GaiusScribonius Curio  (+706;  p.  426,471)— 

both  aa  orators  full  of  spirit  and  life ;  Calvus  well  known 
»-«.  also  aa  a  poet  (672—706),  the  literary  cory 

phaeus  of  thia  younger  group  of  orators  ;  and  the  eftmest 

and  conscientious  Gaius  Asinius  Pollio  (67&— 

757).  Undeniably  there  was  more  taste  and 
more  spirit  in  this  younger  oratorical  literature  than  in  the 
Hortensian  and  Ciceronian  put  together ;  but  we  are  noi 
able  to  judge  how  far,  amidst  the  storms  of  the  revolution 
which  rapidly  swept  away  the  whole  of  this  richly  gilled 
group  with  the  single  exception  of  PoUio,  those  bntei 
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as  attained  development.  Tbe  tim«  ftllottwl  lo  iheif 
Lut  too  brief.  The  tii^w  monnrchy  brgau  hy  making 
ou  freedom  uf  speeeh,  and  soon  whulljr  mip]>ressi.<d  Uu 
tieal  oration  (p.  391 ).  Tbuncerurth  the  aubordioate  *p«> 
of  the  pure  advuciitop leading  waa  doubilcita  still  ro 
ai  ill  literature;  liut  tlie  higlicr  art  and  lll«ratur«  of 
:yrj,  whleh  thoroughly  depend  on  pulilical  cxciKimeui, 
Lsiied  with  tlie  latter  of  ueccuity  and  lor  ever. 
Lastly  there  sprang  up  in  tdie  aoalhetio  litcruiure  of  Ihia 
^^g_  period  tbe  aitistio  troainicnt  of  Bubjects  of  pr<»- 
lii-  fessional  science  in  th«  form  of  the  alyliallc  dm- 

*4ta  logue,  which  had  b»>cn  very  e]ct«nsiviily  in  u»« 
mai  among  the  GrceliA  aiid  had  been  lUready  «ni- 
'o'a  ployed  also  in  isolated  caMs  among  the  Itoman* 

»""•        (iii.  563).     Cicero  «peeially  mnde  viiriou»  nt 
ipts  at  presenting  rhetorieal  and  philosophical  aubjccte  in 
.  form  and  making  the  prufiwaioual  itiiuiual  a  tmitublu 
book  for  reading.     His  chief  wntings  are  the 
De  Oratore  (written  in  689),  to  which  the  hislo- 
ry  of  Roman  eloqwaee  (ilM  disioKUe  ilraMa 
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■jDliistorical,  and  l>esi(]es  not  even  peculiar  to  the  luthor,  bul 
wljich,  as  may  readily  be  conLeived,  bectime  and  remained 
popular.  The  scieuiiric  groundwork  of  these  rhetorical  oiid 
political  writiiigd  of  Cicero  belongs  of  course  entirely  to  tlw 
Greeks,  and  many  of  the  details  also,  such  as  the  grand  coin 
eluding  effect  in  the  trentise  J)e  BepubUeA,  the  Dream  uf 
S%;ipiL>,  are  directly  borrowed  from  them  ;  yet  they  posseM 
coniparative  originality,  inasmuch  as  the  elaboration  ehowa 
throughout  Roman  local  colouring,  and  the  proud  conscioua- 
ness  of  political  life,  which  the  Roman  was  certainly  enti* 
tied  to  feel  as  compared  with  the  Grceka,  makes  the  author 
even  confront  hi.s  Greek  instructors  with  a  certain  independ* 
ence.  The  form  of  Cicero's  dialogue  is  doubtless  neither 
the  genuine  interrogative  diabetica  of  the  best  Greek  arti& 
cial  dialogue  nor  the  genuine  conversational  tone  of  Diderot 
or  Lesslng;  but  the  great  groups  of  advocates  gathering 
around  Crassus  and  Antonlus  nnd  of  the  older  and  younger 
statesmen  of  the  Scipionic  circle  furnish  a  lively  and  eifeob- 
ive  framework,  fitting  channels  for  the  introduction  of  his- 
torical references  and  anecdotes,  and  convenient  reetjng- 
points  for  the  scientific  discussion.  The  style  is  quite  as 
elaborate  and  polished  as  in  the  beat-written  orations,  and 
so  far  more  pleasing  than  these,  since  the  author  does  not 
oflicn  in  this  field  make  a  vain  attempt  at  pathos. 

While  thiise  rhetorical  and  political  writings  of  Cicero 
with  a  philosophic  colouring  are  not  devoid  of  merit,  the 
compiler  on  the  other  hand  completely  failed,  when  in  the 
involuntary  leisure  of  the  last  years  of  his  lifa 
"^  (709-710)    he    applied    himself   to   philosophy 

proper,  and  with  equal  peeviahness  and  precipitation  coio- 
poaed  in  a  couple  of  months  a  philosophical  library.  The 
receipt  was  very  simple.  In  rude  imitation  of  (he  popular 
writings  of  Aristotle,  in  which  the  form  of  dialogue  wm 
employed  chiefly  for  the  setting  forth  and  ci'iticising  of  the 
diflerent  older  systems,  Cicero  stitched  together  the  Epicu* 
rean,  Stoic,  and  Syncretist  writings  handling  the  same  prolv 
lem,  as  they  came  or  were  given  to  his  hand,  into  a  so-called 
dialogue.  And  all  that  he  did  en  his  own  part  was,  tu  sup 
Vor..  IV.— 3l* 
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an  Inlroduelior.  prefixed  ■»  the  Bbw  booW  from  thn  un 
collection  of  prefauca  f  m  futurn  works  which  be  had  b* 
him  ;  to  impart  a  ccrkiin  populsr  cbftntctiT,  initsinucfa 
e  interwove  Roman  example*  and  references,  and  aomiv 
■s  digressed  to  BiibjecCs  irrelevant  but  mare  CiTiiiltar  to 
writer  and  tho  reader,  such  as  the  treatment  of  the  dt- 
meiit  of  the  orator  in  the  Dt  Offieiit ;  and  tu  exhibit 
sort  of  bungl'ing,  which  a  man  of  Iott«r»,  who  has  not 
ned  to  phiiosiiphio  thinking  or  even  lo  philouiphio 
Pledge  and  who  works  rapidly  and  boldly,  shows  in  the 
oduction  of  dialectic  trains  of  thooghu  In  this  way  no 
)t  a  multitude  of  thic^k  tomes  might  very  quiclily  coma 
BiistcncLi — "They  are  copies,"  wrot«  the  author  him- 
to  a  friend  who  wondered  at  liis  fertility ;  "  tliey  give 
little  trouble,  for  I  supply  only  tlw  words  and  these  I 
!  in  abundance."  AgaitiBi  this  nothing  further  eould  be 
;  but  any  one  who  sei^ks  daa^cal  produotions  in  works 
'rltten  can  only  be  advised  to  study  in  literary  matter* 
coming  silence. 
Df  the  sciences  only  a  single  one  manifested  vigorous 
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wu  Bod  for  all  times  remained  the  fundamental  treatise  on 
the  subject  (published  between  687  and  709). 
The  first  portion,  «  Of  Things  Human,"  described 
the  primeval  age  of  Rome,  the  divisions  of  city  and  coun- 
try, the  sciences  of  the  years,  months,  and  days,  lastly,  the 
public  transactions  at  homo  and  in  var  ;  in  the  second  half, 
"  Of  Things  Divine,"  the  Btate-theology,  the  nature  and  sig. 
niflcance  of  the  colleges  of  experts,  of  the  holy  places,  of 
the  religious  festivals,  of  sacrificial  and  votive  gifls,  and 
lastly  of  the  gods  themselves  were  summarily  unfolded. 
Moreover,  besides  a  number  of  monogrephs — e.  g.  on  the 
descent  of  the  Roman  people,  on  the  Roman  genteg  descend- 
ed from  Troy,  on  the  tribes — there  was  added,  as  a  larger 
and  more  independent  supplement,  the  treatise  "  Of  the 
Life  of  the  Roman  people  " — a  remarkable  attempt  at  a 
history  of  Roman  manners,  which  sketched  a  picture  of  the 
4tate  of  domestic  life,  finance,  and  culture  in  the  regal,  the 
early  republican,  the  Hannibalic,  and  the  most  recent  period. 
These  labours  of  Varro  were  baaed  on  an  empiric  knowl- 
edge of  the  Roman  world  and  its  adjacent  Hellenic  dom^n 
more  various  and  greater  in  its  kind  than  any  other  Roman 
either  before  or  after  him  possessed — a  knowledge  to  whicj) 
living  observation  and  the  study  of  literature  alike  con- 
tributed.  The  eulogy  of  his  contemporaries  was  well  de- 
served, that  Varro  ha*!  enabled  his  countrymen — strjmgers 
in  their  own  world — to  know  their  position  in  their  native 
land,  and  had  taught  the  Romans  who  and  where  they  were. 
But  criticism  and  system  will  be  sought  for  in  vain.  His 
Greek  information  seems  to  have  come  from  somewhat  con- 
fused sources,  and  there  nre  traces  that  even  in  the  Roman 
field  the  writer  was  not  free  from  the  influence  of  the  his- 
torical romance  of  his  time.  The  matter  is  doubtless  in- 
serted in  a  convenient  and  symmetrical  framework,  but  not 
classified  or  treated  methodically*  and  with  all  his  efforts  to 

■  A  Tsmiricibte  example  is  the  general  exposition  regarding  cattle 
in  the  treatiw  on  Hnabaodrj  (ii.  1)  with  the  cine  Umea  nine  aubdiTi. 
lioDi  of  the  [loclrino  of  cattle-rearing,  witti  the  "  incredible  bot  true  " 
hM  Ibsi  tbe  miTM  it  Oliripo  (Lisbon)  become  pngtuuit  bj  the  wind, 
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bring  tradition  and  personal  observation  into  hannonj,  th« 
Boientifio  labours  of  Varro  are  not  to  be  acquitted  of  a  cer- 
tain implicit  faith  in  tradition  or  of  an  unpractical  scholastic 
oism.  The  connection  with  Greek  philology  consists  in 
the  imitation  of  its  defects  more  than  of  its  excellences ;  lot 
instance,  the  basing  of  etymologies  on  mere  similarity  of 
sound  both  in  Varro  himself  and  in  the  other  philologistt 
of  this  epoch  runs  into  pure  guesswork  and  often  into  down* 
right  absurdity.*  In  its  empiric  confidence  and  copiousness 
as  well  as  in  its  empiric  inadequacy  and  want  of  method 
the  Varronian  vividly  reminds  us  of  the  English  national 
philology,  and  just  like  the  latter,  finds  its  centre  in  the 
study  of  the  older  drama.  We  have  already  observed  that 
the  monarchical  literature  developed  the  rules  of  language 
In  contradistinction  to  this  linguistic  empiricism  (p.  679). 
It  is  in  a  high  degree  significant  that  there  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  modern  grammarians  no  less  a  man  than  Caesar 
himself,  who  in  his  treatise  on  Analogy  (given 
forth  between  696  and  704)  first  undertook  to 
bring  free  language  under  the  power  of  law. 

Alongside  of  this  extraordinary  stir  in  the  field  of  phi- 
lology the  small  amount  of  activity  in  the  other 
profeudonai     sciences  is  surprising.     What  appeared  of  im« 
•ccncea.  pc>rtance  in  philosophy — such  as  Lucretius'  rep- 

resentation of  the  Epicurean  system  in  the  poetical  child- 
dress  of  the  pre-Socratic  philosophy,  and  the  better  writings 
of  Cicero— produced  its  effect  and  found  its  audience  not 
through  its  philosophic  contents,  but  in  spite  of  these  solely 

and  generally  with  its  singular  mixture  of  philosopnical,  historical,  and 
Bgric'uluiral  notices. 

*  Thus  Varro  derives  facere  from  faciei^  because  he  who  makec 
anything  gives  to  it  an  appearance,  volpesy  the  fox,  after  Stilo  from 
volare  pedibus  as  the  flying-footed  ;  Gaius  Trebatius,  a  philological  juriit 
of  this  age,  derives  tacellimi  from  sacra  cella^  Figulus  frater  from  ftm 
altfr  and  so  forth.  This  practice,  which  appears  not  merely  in  isolated 
instances  but  as  a  main  element  of  the  philological  literature  of  thii 
age,  presents  a  very  great  resemblance  to  the  mode  in  which  till  recent* 
\y  comparative  philology  was  prosecuted,  before  insight  into  the 
iim  of  language  put  a  stop  to  the  occupation  of  the  emj 
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through  its  aesthetic  furm  ;  the  numeroua  tianBUtioni  of 
Epicurean  writings  and  the  Pythagoreao  works,  such  u 
Varro'a  great  treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Numbers  and  tha 
atiU  more  copious  one  of  Figulus  concerning  the  Gods,  had 
bejond  doubt  neither  scieiitifio  nor  formal  value. 

Evon  the  professional  sciences  were  but  feebly  oultt 
vated.  Varru's  Books  on  Husbandry  written  in  the  fons 
of  dialogue  are  no  doubt  more  methodical  than  thuse  of  hia 
predecessors  Cato  and  Saserna — on  which  accordingly  ba 
drops  [nany  a  aide  glance  of  censure — but  have  on  the  whole 
proceeded  more  from  the  study  than,  like  those  earliei 
works,  from  living  experience.  Of  the  juristic  labours  of 
Varro  and  of  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus  (consul  in 
703)  hardly  aught  more  can  be  said,  than  that 
tiiey  contributed  to  the  dialectic  and  philosophical  embel< 
lisbmeut  of  Ruman  jurisprudence.  And  there  is  nothing 
brther  here  to  be  nientioned,  except  perhaps  the  three 
books  of  Gaiua  Matius  on  tyxiklng,  pickling,  and  making 
preserves — so  far  as  we  know,  the  earliest  Roman  cookery- 
book,  and,  as  the  work  of  a  man  of  rank,  certainly  a  ph» 
nomenon  deserving  of  notice.  That  mathematics  and  phy 
sics  were  stimulated  by  the  increased  Hellenistic  and  utili- 
tarian tendencies  of  the  monarchy,  is  apparent  from  their 
growing  importance  in  the  instruction  of  youth  (p.  672)  and 
from  various  practical  applications ;  under  which,  besidea 
the  reform  of  the  calendar  (p.  661),  may  perhaps  be  io* 
eluded  the  appearance  of  wall-maps  at  this  period,  the  tecb* 
nical  improvements  in  shipbuilding  and  in  musical  inslnt- 
ments,  designs  and  buildings  like  the  aviary  specilied  by 
Varro,  the  bridge  of  piles  over  the  Rhine  executed  by  tha 
engmeers  of  Caesar,  and  even  two  semicircular  stages  of 
boards  arranged  for  being  pushed  together,  and  employed 
flrst  separately  as  two  theatres  and  then  jointly  a-%  an  am- 
phitheatre. The  public  exhibition  of  foreign  natural  curi- 
osities at  the  popular  festivals  was  not  unusual ;  and  tbo 
descriptions  of  remarkable  animals,  which  Caesar  has  ent* 
bodied  in  the  repoits  of  his  campaigns,  show  that,  had  an 
Ariatotle  appeared,  he  would  have  agiuo  found  bia  patraa 
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prince.  But  such  literary  performanoes  as  are  mentioned 
in  this  department  are  essentially  associated  with  Neopy* 
thagoroanisir.,  such  as  the  comparison  of  Greek  and  Bar 
iMkrian,  t.  e.  Egyptian,  celestial  observations  by  Figulus,  and 
his  writings  concerning  animals,  winds,  and  generative  or» 
gans.  After  Greek  physical  research  generally  had  swerved 
from  the  Aristotelian  effort  to  find  amidst  the  several  &cts 
their  law,  and  had  more  and  more  passed  into  an  empirio 
and  mostly  uncritical  observation  of  the  external  and  aui^ 
prising  in  nature,  natural  science  when  coming  forward  as  a 
mystical  philosophy  of  nature,  instead  of  enlightening  and 
stimulating,  could  only  still  more  stupefy  and  paralyze; 
and  in  presence  of  such  a  method  it  was  better  to  rest  sati^ 
fied  with  the  platitude  which  Cicero  delivers  as  Socratio 
wisdom,  that  the  investigation  of  nature  either  seeks  after 
things  which  nobody  can  know,  or  after  such  things  as  no- 
body needs  to  know. 

If,  in  fine,  we  cast  a  glance  at  art,  we  discover  here  the 

same  unpleasant  phenomena  which  pervade  the 
^  whole  mental  life  of  this  period.     Building  on 

Ar<jit«o-        ^Yie  part  of  t-he  state  was  virtually  brought  to  u 

total  stand  amidst  the  scarcity  of  money  that 
marked  the  last  age  of  the  republic.  We  have  already  spo- 
ken of  the  luxury  in  building  of  the  Roman  grandees ;  the 
architects  learned  in  consequence  of  this  to  be  lavish  of 
marble — the  coloured  sorts  such  as  the  yellow  Numidian 
(Giallo  antico)  and  othei*s  came  into  vogue  at  this  time,  and 
the  marble-quarries  of  Luna  (Carrara)  were  now  employed 
for  the  first  time — and  began  to  inlay  the  floors  of  the 
rooms  with  mosaic  work,  to  panel  the  walls  with  slabs  of 
marble,  or  to  paint  the  compartments  in  imitation  of  mar- 
blo-— the  first  steps  towards  the  subsequent  fresco  painting, 
Bijt  art  was  not  a  gainer  by  this  lavish  magnificence. 

In  the  arts  of  design  connoisseurship  and  collecting  wer« 

always  on  the  increase.  It  was  a  mere  affecta* 
4^^'  ticn  of  Catonian  simplicity,  when  an  advocate 

spoke  before  the  jurymen  of  the  works  of  art 
"^  of  a  certain  Praxit^ ^es ;  **  every  one  travelled  and  inspect 
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ml,  and  the  trade  of  the  (U't>ciceruni,  or,  as  they  veie  then 
calle<l,  the  exegelae,  was  none  of  the  worst.  Ancient  world 
of  art  were  formally  hunted  after — statues  and  pictures  leM, 
it  is  true,  than,  in  accordance  with  the  rude  chai-acter  of 
Roman  luxury,  artistically  wrought  furniture  and  ornamenta 
of  all  sorts  fur  the  room  and  the  table.  As  early  as  thai 
age  the  old  Greek  tombs  of  Capua  and  Corinth  weie  ran 
sacked  for  the  sake  of  the  bronze  and  earthenware  vessala 
which  h.'id  been  placed  in  the  tomb  along  with  the  dead. 
For  a  small  statuette  of  bronze  40,000  sesterces  (£400) 
were  paid,  and  200,000  (£2,000)  for  a  pair  of  costly  car- 
pets ;  a  well  wrought  bronze  cooking  machine  came  to  cost 
more  than  an  estate.  In  this  barbaric  hunting  after  art  the 
rich  amateur  was,  as  tulght  be  expected,  frequently  cheated 
by  those  who  supplied  him ;  but  the  economic  ruin  of  A^ 
Minor  in  particular  so  exceedingly  rich  in  artistio  products 
brought  many  really  ancient  and  rare  ornaments  and  works 
of  art  into  the  market,  and  from  Athens,  Syracuse,  Cyzicus, 
Pergamus,  Chios,  Samoa,  and  other  ancient  seats  of  art, 
everything  that  was  fur  sale  and  very  much  thai  was  not 
migrated  to  the  palaces  and  villas  of  the  Roman  grandees. 
We  have  already  mentioned  what  treasures  of  art  were  to 
be  found  within  the  house  of  Lucullus,  who  indeed  was  aiy 
cused,  perhaps  not  unjustly,  of  having  gratified  his  interest 
in  the  fine  arts  at  the  expense  of  his  duties  as  a  general. 
The  amateurs  of  art  crowded  thither  as  they  crowd  at  pre» 
ent  to  the  Villa  Borghese,  and  complained  even  then  of  such 
treasures  being  confined  to  the  palaces  and  country  bouses 
of  the  grandees,  where  they  could  be  seen  only  with  diffi- 
culty and  after  special  permission  from  the  poisessor,  Th« 
public  buiidings  on  the  other  hand  were  &r  &om  filled  in 
like  proportion  with  famous  works  of  Greek  maaters,  and 
in  many  cases  there  still  stood  in  the  temples  of  the  capi- 
tal nothing  but  the  old  images  of  the  gods  carved  in  wood. 
As  to  the  exercise  of  art  there  is  virtually  nothing  to  re- 
port ;  there  is  hardly  mentioned  by  name  from  this  period 
any  Roman  sculptor  or  painter  except  a  certain  Arellius, 
whose  pieUiret  rapidly  went  off  not  on  aecount  of  tbdf 
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ftrtistio  value,  but  because  the  ounning  reprobate  furnished 
in  his  pictures  of  the  goddesses  faithful  portraits  of  his  mis 
tresses  for  the  time  being. 

The^mportance  of  music  and  dancing  increased  in  pul> 
lie  as  in  domestic  life.  We  have  already  ael 
■uito!^*^  forth  how  theatrical  music  and  the  dancing-pieci 
attained  to  an  independent  standing  in  the  d» 
velopment  of  the  stage  at  this  period  (p.  693) ;  we  maj 
add  that  now  in  Rome  itself  representations  were  very  fre> 
qiientlj  given  by  Greek  musicians,  dancers,  and  declaimers 
on  the  public  stage — such  as  were  usual  in  Asia  Minor  and 
generally  in  the  whole  Hellenic  and  Hellenizing  world.^ 

*  Such  '*  Greek  entertaiDmeiits  **  were  Tery  frequent  not  merely  in 
the  Greek  cities  of  luily,  especially  in  Naples  (Cic.  pro  Arch,  5,  10 ; 
Flut  Brut,  21),  but  even  now  also  in  Rome  (iil  608 ;  Cic.  Ad  FrniL  vfi. 
l^Z;Ad  AtL  xrl  5, 1 ;  Sueton.  Ca«f.  89 ;  Pint  BruL  21).  When  tfat 
well-known  epitaph  of  Liciuia  Eucharis  fourteen  years  of  age,  which 
probably  belongs  to  tha  end  of  this  period,  makes  this  **  girl  well  in- 
structed and  taught  in  all  arts  by  the  Muses  themselves  "  shine  as  a 
dancer  in  the  private  exhibitions  of  noble  houses  and  appear  first  in 
public  on  the  Greek  stage  {modo  nobUium  Ivdot  deeoravi  chore,  et 
Oraeca  in  acaena  prima  populo  apparuiy,  this  doubtless  can  only  mean 
that  she  was  the  first  girl  Uiat  appeared  on  the  public  Greek  stage  in 
Rome ;  as  generally  indeed  it  was  not  till  this  epoch  that  women  began 
to  come  forward  publicly  in  Rome  (p.  690).  These  **  Greek  entertain- 
ments "  m  Rome  seem  not  to  have  been  properly  scenic,  but  rather  to 
have  belonged  to  the  category  of  composite  exhibitions — primarily 
musical  and  declamatory — such  as  were  not  of  rare  occurrence  in  subee- 
quent  times  also  in  Greece  (Welckor,  Oriech,  TVag.  S.  1277).  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  prominence  of  flute-playing  in  Polybins  (xxz. 
18)  and  of  dancing  in  the  account  of  Suetonius  regarding  the  armed 
dances  from  Asia  Minor  performed  at  Caeaar^s  games  and  in  the  epitaph 
of  Eucharis ;  the  description  also  of  the  citharoedtu  {Ad  Her,  iv.  47, 
ftO  ;  comp.  Vitruv.  v.  6,  7)  must  have  been  derived  from  such  **  Greek 
entertainments.'*  The  combination  of  these  representations  in  Rome 
with  Greek  athletic  combats  is  significant  (Polyb.  /.  c, ;  Liv.  xxxix.  22). 
Dramatic  recitations  were  by  no  means  excluded  from  these  mixed  en 
tertainmeuta,  since  among  the  players  whom  Lucius  Anicius  caused  to 
appear  in  5S7  in  Rome,  tragedians  are  expressly  men- 
tioned ;  there  was  however  no  exhibition  of  plays  in  tht 
^ct  sense,  but  either  whole  dramas,  or  pcihaps  still  more  frequentlj 
pIsoQt  token  from  them,  were  declaimed  or  f  uqg  to  the  flute  by  ^^ 
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To  these  full  to  be  added  the  musicians  and  dancing-girls, 
who  exhibited  theii  arU  to  order  at  table  and  clsewhei'e,  and 
the  special  choirs  of  stringed  and  wind  instmineiits  and 
singers  which  were  no  longer  rare  in  noble  houses..  But 
that  even  the  world  of  quality  itself  played  and  sang  with 
diligence,  is  shown  by  the  very  adoption  of  muuic  into  the 
cycle  of  the  generally  recognized  subjects  of  instruction 
(p.  671)  ;  as  to  dancing,  it  was,  to  say  nothing  of  women, 
made  matter  of  reproach  even  against  consulars  that  they 
exhibited  themselves  in  dancing  performances  amidst  a 
■moll  circle. 

Towai-ds  itie  end  of  this  period,  however,  there  appcara 
with  the  cominencetnent  of  the  monarchy  the 
Boenccoftiie     beginning  of  a  better  time  also  in  art.     We 
^'       have   already  mentioned    the  mighty  stimulus 
which  building  in  the  capital  received,  and  building  through- 
out the  empire  was  destined  to  receive,  through  Caesar 
Even  in  the  cutting  of  the  dies  of  the  coins  there 
appears  about  700  a  remarkable  change;    the 
stamping,  hitherto  for  the  most  part  rude  and  negligent,  is 
thenceforward  managed  with  more  delicacy  and  care. 

We  have  reached  the  end  of  the  Eoman  republic.  We 
have  seen  it  rule  lor  live  hundred  years  in  Italy 
and  in  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean;  we 
have  seen  it  brought  to  ruin  in  politics  and  morals,  religion 
and  literature,  not  through  outward  violence  but  through 
inward  decay,  and  thereby  making  room  for  the  new  mon- 
Brcliy  of  Caesar.  There  was  in  the  world,  as  Caesar  found 
it,  much  of  the  noble  heritage  of  past  centuries  and  an  infi- 
iiitc  abundance  of  pomp  and  glory,  but  little  spirit,  still 

Diti^tR.  rhis  must  accordingly  have  been  done  also  in  Etome ;  but  U 
ill  iippcamncc  for  Ihe  Roman  pnblic  (lie  main  matter  >□  liicne  (rreek 
t;HiiiPs  was  tiie  music  and  dancing,  and  tLe  teit  probably  had  little  nore 
gigniGcance  Tor  tbem  than  the  teita  of  tlie  Italian  opera  for  Ihi  Lou* 
doners  and  PariitiaDS  of  the  prL'BenI  day.  TlLoae  compusitc  mtertain. 
ments  with  their  confused  medley  were  far  better  suited  Fur  tbe  Roman 
pnblic,  and  especially  for  exbibilJonB  id  priTatK  h'lusea,  tbnn  prop«t 
Kenic  perfonnancea  in  the  Greek  language ;  tbe  i  iew  thac  the  lattei 
■1*0  took  pUce  in  Rome  cannot  b«  r«fbl«d,  but  can  as  Uttle  be  proved. 
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with  Crassus  and  Pompey,  949;  coo- 
8ul,  244;  agrarian  law,  944-947; 
governor  of  two  Qanla,  848;  historU 
cal  signiflcauce  of  his  conqoest'*,  iv., 
267 ;  campaign  in  Spain,  803  aeq. ;  in 
Gaul,  289  seq. ;  Helvetian  war,  891, 
89i  seq. ;  victory  at  Bibracte,  898; 
campaign  against  Ariovietns,  891 
seq. ;  Belgic  expedition,  800;  conflici 
with  Nervii,  808;  subjection  of 
Belgae,  303  seq. ;  Venetian  war,  806: 
expeditions  i^gfainst  the  Morini  ana 
Menapii,  307 ;  campaigns  east  of  the 
Rhine,  811;  expaition  to  Britain, 
812 ;  suppresses  Gallic  insurroctione, 
821,  823;  conference  at  Luca,  3T0' 
breakei  with  Pompey,  410 ;  relations 
to  the  democracy,  413 ;  recalled  from 
Gaul,  487;  letter  to  the  Senate,  481; 
address  to  his  army  at  Ravenna,  432  * 
crosses  to  Italy,  488;  resoorcrt 
against  Pompey,  484;  army,  437 
field  of  his  power,  440 ;  opening  of 
the  campaign.  445;  occupation  of 
Italy,  452;  disasters  in  Illyricam, 
473:  Macedonian  campaign,  476; 
lands  in  Spims,  484;  deraal  neai 
Dyrrachinm.  489;  retreat  to  ThiwM 


rtctoiT  at  the  monarch)-,  SU;  his 

hlsTOrioua  offlceA,  C5^  ecq.  i  rdAtlOp 
of  hlB  monarchy  lo  these,  6MI;  to 
Ihfl  office  of  Impcrator.  OAl  t  aunnip- 
tJan  of  moimrcbv,  iU;  diidcm  ol- 
t-red  him,  OK;  bis  mnrt,  BM;  bta 
nobUtU',  M7:    his  IcgisJatluii.   U8: 


K  hler»rchj,  e 


TDOrshlpB.     bI3 ; 
^;  regal  jurlsdlo- 


Ouaiiclii]   sdmlnlstni-  | 


nplUL  W*;  public  baildlnge,  Cu«i 
ptani  for  ImprvTiDg  Ihe  city.  id.  ;  i-T 
lulT  Ulsrge,  MM,  ^18 ;  tor  aocIaJ  Im- 
pro'emeuta,  tH;  reforms  In  proT. 
loca,  m;  toDiuler  of  Uie  HcDeno- 
lUIlc  auie,  tU  scq. ;  Banuurr  of  bis 
■chisTamnits,  SeS;  td>  mBmolrB,T10. 

Ctiw^uri^  It,  m,  El. 

<^£k  L,  414,  m. 

(;ilendar,  oldoit  Roman  table  of  fcasU, 

UsiB-m;orieiQoi,na,2i»'.  otd»[ 

Soman  Hid  Itfillon  jear,  ib,i  pab- 
IWied  b;  Ap.  CUadlu,  OM;  reform 
of  the  IlecamTtn,  tOl  tea, ;  confu- 
sion of,  IL,  110,  n.,  SM ;  fttormed  bj 
CMUr,tT.,Ui: 
Coin,  Latin  rolonT,  L,  iti,  4T0;  sntt 
of  &  qnocnlor  of  Meta,  US, 

CkipnrcUne,  1 ,  Ml 
Calporulue  Pl.imma,  H.  L,  UB,  n. 
CalvloDs,  On.  Dam.    (dictator  4T4},  L, 
Gll,i>.,  Ml  Hq. ;  delBatod  at  Nlctmo- 

Ul  m*,  sn,  sn. 

Osliiui,  a  Udhlus.  It..  B»,  Ttl. 
Comui  (aoBiumi,  1.,  IMt 
Camenas,  L,  SM. 
Oamorte,  1^  143. 


11,»; 
ir,HL, 


L, «:;,  n. 
Oampimbi.  Bald  for 
ilannlbal  in,  laS; 

Oamnlagenos,  iT„  N9;  deatti,  334. 
Cannae,  batUe  oi,  IL,  lU;  attltade  < 

bntciuil     constltntioD     among     I 


^^uiUDF,  L.  ta;  faimntlan,  U;  locoll- 

ll<HI,U 

CauaalDm,  i.,  4T3. 
G^pcna,  L,  4^  seq. 
CspiiBliets,  Roman,  II.,  4U  aeq..  111., 

Cspd'iHnf,  college  of,  L,  109,  n. 
rniUoliam^  64,  BJ,  1B4;  Capitollna 

Ti,tT.,  «s,n,iTi,)sa 


Oapna,  L,  MR;  taken  from  tbe  Ktim- 


Uierefore  favored  b 


D. ;    aln«  BannlhaL  U.,  1*0,  IM  seq. ; 
couiicU  aioand,^AD;  fall  rf,  Sid; 


ir«r,  jtomsM  on^  HlciUui,  L,  nt. 


e,  1,1 


1.,  3>3. 


tMalia,  L  tlO. 
c«nncnUs.l,S4. 

ltomc,ilL" 

Cirrhac,  battle  near.  It,  401  seq. 

Caistoli,  cclonlied,  I.,  m. 

CBfthace,  name,  L,  109;  leccud  of  11a 
foanaiair  InterwOTen  wfth  that  at 
Rome,  MS:  leader  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians nosinst  the  Greeks,  IBT; 
clianEe<l  ma  cbaracterof  fhoenloiatl 
Bi'ttlement,  it,  ib.;  nnlon  with 
Blculiani,  Ac.  IRT  seq.;  early  rela- 
tions wUh  Rome,  ll»» ;  BappriBWest 
SldlT  iigalnst  Uellenes,  1B9  seq.; 
Sardlnl,  conquered,  ii.;  eicladea 
the  Hellenes  from  the  West  Uedller- 
ranean  and  Atlantic,  a-,  thtooeli 
her  relation  to  Persia  nrsea  s  coticlll- 
ilTi^  attack  upon  the  Sicilian  Oreeki, 
414;  defeated  at  Himen,  410:  later 
battles  nlth  Bjracnse,  41T;  break* 
the  treotr  with  th'  ElmscanB,  418; 
treatr  with  Roma  aKninat  Pjirrbiu, 
BIS  seq.,  AM;  attemni  on  Tarentum, 
C  B;  iDpremacT  oi  MedlternnieuL 
B?T  seii.  1  commordal  trsatlBS  with 
Rome,  14>.  WO,  491,  BH,  BM. 

Cartbage,  a  Phaenlclan  eolonj,  IL,  U, 
-Ite,  IB;  ach' "--  ■- * 


Uin  iii".. 

North. .\frlon  empire,  18;  colouUn 
Siirdlnla  and  Hlcily,  30 ;  inarldme  au- 
prcmacj,  SI,    A  *•;    rlTalry   with 

commcnio/the  West,  S3;  polftlot! 
consUtntion  of.  a  tT  council  OI 
Ancients,  *8;  maglBtrates,  S4;  jadg- 
es,  U;  citizens.  ;I>;  Knlcnlmrc  at, 
la,  Si;  wealth  of,  IT,  M;  science,  »rf 
end  literature  111.  i»:  compared  iciUi 


tlon,  ao;  In  treatment  of  BUbjBCta, 
81-33;  in  flnance,  33;  In  mill tarr  sys- 
tem, aa-SC:  siiBatlon  after  Hist  Panic 
Har,103;RpanlBh,lli;  alliance wltli 
Macedonia,  IBS;  ne?o[ial«A  peaca 
.rith  Sdplo.  SIS;    r-'--    -'-- 


f;  tnjablOB  with 


r  with  1ton«i, 


Incri  SO;  I 


B^uuii,  ib.       ""^  ''"  ***      ■■ 

f.Mrilluf,ap.,  l.,«sa,6«L 

Cuabu  Way,  il ,  SSS. 

CSMlai,  O.,  fv.,  tin.  Mil;  comnuiiili  In 

rimhii.' q.  I'lrlWne,  IIU>,  It.,  W), 

Cutor  uid  Pollui,  eiu-lir  woraUpped 

In  Roma,  L.  HI :  tenip»a,  M8. 
Cutmm  Navam  L.UTlm 

Catiline,  t.,  coMpiMCj  of,  Iv.,  S0S-S09, 

Cato^  U.,  r^Uloiu  with  Ctodiiu,  It., 

Cmo,  Mircua,  mistiou  of  to  Cnmu  ud 
ByiaDtinin,  li,  SGSi  position  dorloe 

414,  lis;  ilUtuda  alter  baiu'e  ot 
FharulUit,  a  li  etioru  In  Africa 
ualQst  Caeur,  S^B-SSa;  dotb,  tIM, 
dlvorca  and  rcmarrlagii  <,l  bli  wife  ; 

<;»U^  M.  Pordu*,  leader  o(  retonn 
ptty,  IL,  41S  Kq.;  deWMipiion  of 
iilBward,  4W:  wrlUnmoLUMeeq., 
.'JW;  oppoattion  U>  Uullepisin,  Ma; 
caUefurderUnctJoDOll^Cbt^e.  lU, 

Csto,  M.  PorcipB,lT.,l»;  Wbiine,S33. 

Ualo,  Viiloria^,  Iv.,  7U1. 

CuUir  Btid  ehc-cp,  cuUeat  mcdlam  of 
triul?,  L,  Ml ;  nurlng  of,  MS,  U.,  434, 
4M,«bl. 

CmuuuatUB,  It.,  200. 

CutuJiiis  Q.  L'jUtliu,  delMU  Cwtli*- 
l^tuw  U  AeguBl,  IL,  10. 

0>lnlii«,  (J.  LDlaUus,  coneul.  It.,  U, 
31,  IjU,  IM,  !::>,  ISl,  ilS4. 

CatuUua  Q.  Valerius  Iv.,  3»i,  eja,  ID3. 

OtUTulcg*,  KInKoI  the  ICburoaea,  It., 
;>n;  drath.  31^ 

Canrasu!,  trlbei  of,  It.,  ISa. 

Cmuillni:  FDa><i!4, 1.,  4it8  isi. 

Candlne  peace,!.,  -17DP^i. 


■  ■elorea,  i. 
lielilc  Ini 


lielilc  IniKrIptlan  In  Orn 


cTBtlon  chocked.  S^S  I  In  Ai 
Itn.  ■■-'-ualbjTolio,-i« 
olvB  Ullo  risbB 


.,110  421 ;  migration*, 
ik\  nps'ii  El'roria  ind 


lou. ;  share  in  Uu  lut  Samnlto  war,  . 
tS4 ;  effect  of  batUei  with  C«lta  npon  I 
tt«  uJoD  of  Italr,  HS.  I 


Cea>bam(OrIean>l,  1T..N1  SIT. 

Ceaomani,  i,  41S.  433:  IL,  SO,  W,  «3L 

Caniorahlp  e^iibliibed,  L,  nT;impon- 
mce  of  the  ofllcs  for  the  iilMact*- 
c;,  STT;  plebaUn*  eligible,  patriduw 
eicladed  from  one  ceii>0[«blp,  S8B: 
jnilHllctloooTeTc]tl»na,B9e,«I,D., 
OS! ;  enpprlor  In  rank  to  the  ccnm- 
late,  401 :  not  bdd  a  ucoDd  tliDS,  40a: 
a  prop  o[  the  nobllltr,  IL,  tSO;  de- 
prlTed  of  power  OTer  MUte,  ilL, 
4U ;  >nbetiLDtlallT  aboliabed,  «tt ;  f» 
moral  of,  It.,  ]<i 

CoDBua  rose  Crom  Uie  SenUn  mUitan 
organluitloD,  L,  IBS;  eTerr  foailb 
rear,  S(S;  utenalon  to  )t>lT,  BM; 

cording  lo  land,  ISS,  n.:lnnionaj, 
3*7  Boq-:  cpnane  Introdnced  lnio 
Stats  anoalB,  bB»;  those  of  the  Ont 
toor  centuries  probably  flctlliotti, 
M2,  n.  Sec  FopDlaUOD.  Refonnl  In, 
bjCaesir,  It.,  6B3. 
Cento,  Q.  Olaadloa,  takes  Chalela.  IL, 

CentDmvIrl,  Laltn  Senate,  L,  101. 
Cdrrxrta,  mcuare  ol  Und,  L,  lOL  8h 

C'umitta  eenturiata. 
Cert'p,  L,  ^19 ;  temple  in  Borne,  36T,  n» 

Ml,  COS,  w; 

rrrfolia,  L,  II « 

Geriaalas,  I.  SO. 

Cervcsla,  W.,  S6g. 

Ctthcsue,  a.,  Iv  nn. 

Cetht^Eoti,  P.,  111.,  400,  Ir^  18,  M. 

Ccotronee,  II ,  ISO. 

Cerenne.,  Iv-.SM. 

dulrlrllan  coloniri  In  Italy  and  SIcDl, 

L.  1^0,183. 
Ctaanii%  rellgiouB,  1.,  iXi. 


on  Ibc  prDvlnr''e.  for  Srsliai  anil 
auaiast  V'atlniaa,  B;n,  n. ;  position 
rfTir^:  niK-  o£  i'oiuppi  nad  Co««r, 

ler/raiVitorshlp,  Ym;  siyla,  tt. 

phlloeoiihlcal  writings,  J* 
Clecro,  UuintH',  hl»  camp  attacked,  bj 

G»ufi,lT,,B19, 
ClUcla.  piracj   In,  IIl,  ST,  111;  pm 

Tinea  ib^  444;  pmtfa)  stTODgheldi 


I,  111;  not  tut",  n;;  chu- 
,     ,  jf .  „_ 

1    at,    _, 

ail;  iiiiuii7,'*i 


rMt,L,lRa. 

CiodDimtiiB,    U   Quill  Unr   (dlctat 

Bi^),  L,  na. 


Cilliw,  L.  jolna  Lepldiu,  It.,  M, 
i^luiB,  L.  Cornellpa,  IlL,  sai;  chvu 


tlons,  Hi*,  n. ;  dfanb  at  dwn  il 
from  bonoruT  cmzeashlp,  1H  ■ 
rabble  oE,  U.,  «H ;  corrapeoa  of, 


liiigeq. :  prominence  darlni 
B  rule,  sen  tea,:  Doiura 
•vaptj,  SM  Hq.;  klUed    l<l 


Cloaea  Maxima,  L,  U 
Cloeai.  L,  144. 
Clab.  »i ■--" 


CIccell,  L,  *IH;  IdUn  colony  tU;  u.^ 
troe  to  Rome,  440;  In  LaOU  le^cne, 

arU^i  180,  It..  S*8. 

CitlieoBblp  ortebuUy  united  vrlth  the 
nitrlclilL  L,Sl :  Inilicnsble,  14S.  110 ; 
(n  eorlj  timn  rarelj  eon/erred,  IJ»: 
glTen  lo  Alban  clina.  IM ;  Utcr  clii- 
■eniblp  ot  plebetuia,  U7;  tnaebim 
eirller  anlarcnd,  Uier  dnlrvd  uid 
8TutadMaf»ar,<Kl*;  la*proTince 
Dot  InconaiilBnt  wlUi  cootinued  pro- 
TlneU  admlnlMntliHi,  It.,  CBO,  n. 

Ctw  «<u  M/yufa,  ongtn,  L,  UU,  «3t ; 
podtlOD,  m  Mb.,  Mi;  nnmber,  H«, 
n.;  tbla  right  gliSD  lo  Ctere,  <J:<; 
toCunia,  £c,  mi;  Aniignl*.  4tA;  S». 
bIsM,  4U :  ■boUClOD  of,  II..  9«i.  tHL 

OtU  pncednn  In  lime  of  JaUng  Oe- 


Oodlficatioa  o(  Bomta  taw  tj  Cwau, 

Coinage,  earlT  Bngllth,  from  Belglt 
Colta.  It.,  >>§.  n. ;  ImpeilBl  of  Obou^ 

Colnik  AnerpUn,  iTi-  170 ;  coliu  ind 
nion<7*,  IL,  iii,  lU.,  «B>  Hq.;  >a 
provlncsB,  49::  In  the  But,  4W] 
wllb  bco^  of  Carttl,  iT.,  MB;  AW 
md  Roman,  iv..  Ml,  n. 

CoIIttlR,  L,  ID,  14S. 

ColUoia  Cempelalica,  It.,  Ua. 

OiUlni,  ■.,  mT 

Colonies,  Influence  Dpon  the  rkUI  »• 


AcioilelA  bnrffflH  eolonlee,  m,  ili 
Latin,  oldect,  lii8:>U<bU>b«db;a« 
Booiuo'Latlu    leagoo,  ud  nnirail 


tagei,  U;  farm  cuitune,  da;  QoUu 
mofiina  ■<  nf fumL  115:  Ihell'  atgnl- 
flonc*  Mill  M  tba  period  of  the  abo. 
lltloa  of  tbe  kings,  ^21. 

CIonuL,  1S9. 

ClOHfaLL,  l»4. 

CUndil,  1.,  ai3  Hq. 

Oli'UdlDB  Ap.  <(lccemvlr),  L,  BST. 

Olendln*  Caecnt,  Ai>.  chtncter  L, 
Its,  ssa ;  couBorshlp,  8»I ;  opposition 
to  Pjrrhas,   Bll;  originator  of  the 


atln^  laLcr,  the  fo^mBr  prHponde^ 
^MO,  SeeLaUnleagne.  lloa«i,ln 

iTilarlor,  li,  aiU;  traneaurlne,  BL, 
138,  J^  SM;  trannlplno.  M^BM: 
b;  Salla,  421;  b;  JnU^Oataar.  of 
popiiljce,  W^  eoo;  of  gc4dieii,M* 


I»,  ilL,  E 


«jin^ 


litlcal  nentnlltj 


I.  at  Boma. 
intnlltj  i£ 
I;  DieMoH 


;  nianlta  ot.  II.,  E'. 
<n«lluted  br  A; 


1,  i-Ji,  iti 


CleonTmiu  of  Sparta,  480  aeq. 


fe&'k'iL! 


CntMtai^  meaning  of  vord,  L,  1 

•eq. ;  enrllpat  place  In  Ida  conim 
M;  uenilty  tor  lojurj   to  clitnti^, 
*n;  baaed  upon  the  Iranatiroiioe  r( 
land,  StS;  tbe  relatioaaut  to  Uieln- 
dlTldnal  patron,  bat  Ui  the  clan.  ~ 


Ci>;ituria/a,oldcBt,L,  ISS;  powena<h 
quired  after  the  abolition  of  roialtr, 
^I-3Ba;  prlniity    ot  voUog  of  tbi 

nMonn  of,  iL,  411 ;  Iit  G.  Oracchua,' 

ili.,lSI;  b)Smia,323;  Itipowar.iT, 
131;  crlmtiiol  jnriedlctlon  oL  llT. 

ToHnEiii  Ihecarin  liy  anmben,  3tl, 

JDri»nctlon  litter  the  adml.Biua   ol 

plubeliinB,  &ji  :  plebetan  aaeembly  of 

10  In- I      cnriea,  Bej-8»4.    Bee  Uitlzenahip. 

.  i'4;        mbula,   originally  an  taaembly  d 

reta-        plebeian  land-bolden,  L,  Ml;  Itak 
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iBlrodaoiioii,  ik ;   paWcJo-ptebcfan 

Cwmitiniim,  L,  lAT. 

Ocnutnereium^  withdrawn  from  the 
Italian  commiiDitiea,  L,  541. 

ChHDinercet  earliest  inland  trade  of 
Itallaofl,  i.,  260  >-eq. ;  later  derelop- 
aaent,  56ft:  carlLeet  Italian  commerce 
abntad,  261,  2t4;  export  of  Italian 
IBW  prodacts,  864:  later  derelop- 
Bejit,  6Ct  sen. ;  Lai  in  traffic  jpasaive, 
Vtirarian  acaTc,  264  seq.;  mcreaae 
of,  U.,  460,  468,  iU.,  490. 

Oommission  of  allotments,  iii,  ItT; 
deprived  of  juriitdictioii,  180;  abolp 
ished,  164 

CommiuB,  Infidelity  to  Borne,  !▼.,  888, 
840 ;  peace  with  Kome,  842. 

Community,  Latin,  constitntion  OL 1., 
100-104;  eqoaUty  of  rights,  109- 
118  ;bardeDB,  106-109;  civic  eqnality 
at  later  date,  8^3;  remodelled  after 
the  pattern  of  consular  constitutioi), 
840  seq.,  450;  Boman  treatment  of 
urban  communities  in  the  East,  iv., 
178  seq. 

Ccmeilium,  withdrawn  from  ttie  Italian 
commuD.ties,  L,  541,  pM»M,  86i. 

Conconnetodnmnus.  iv.,  824. 

Concordia,  temple  of,  i.,  388. 

C<m/arr9atio,  L,  101,  n.,  814. 

Connabiam,  between  Romans  and 
Latins,  L,  149;  withdrawn  from 
Italiiin  communities,  541. 

CoDBentla,  L,  464. 

Constitution.  Roman,  remodelled  in 
interest  oi  nobility,  iL,  881  seq. ;  as 
changed  by  Q  Oraccbus,  ilL,  148-152 ; 
restored  after  death  of  Gracchus,  161. 
864 ;  chan^  of  Sulla.  See  Sulla,  lie- 
stored  by  Democracy,  iv.,  121-126. 

Consuls,  erymology,  L,  323,  n;  earliest 
titles,  323*;  powers,  o23  seq. ;  term  of 
oflici-,  324  seq. ;  right  of  appeal,  326 ; 
compared  with  the  royal  omce,  384- 
889:  relation  to  the  senate,  340,  341 ; 
their  choice  of  senators,  835:  nomi- 
nate quaestors,  L,  370;  limited  bv  the 
intercession  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
tribuues,  3o4.  35o;  weakened  in 
power  by  continued  dit^sensions.  401 ; 
nomination  of  successor,  328 ;  limit- 
ation 'f  this  prerogative,  861;  one 
consul  to  be  plebeian,  332 ;  communi- 
ty has  no  power  to  depose,  828;  coti- 
mil  mi^ectun,  324.  n.,  iv.,  573*  consuls 
In  Beneventum,  i.,  637;  auxiliary  for 
Italy,  <scc,  iL,  83. 

Vbnmialia.  i.,  220 

Oonsus,  i.    219. 

Gonfi),  i.,  1 10. 

OontractorK,  IL,  4  (9 ;  laws  of  contracts, 
L,  80?  seq. 

Copla.  See  Thnril. 

Copper,  medium  of  trade.  L.  261;  cop- 
persmiths' guild,  8.'»9,  313. 

Cora,  Latin  colony,  i.,  444;  in  Ajician 

,  league,  449;  in  Lutin  league  447,  n., 
450. 

Oorbio,  in   Latin  league,  i.,  447,   n.. 


Oonjrm,  eommeroe  with  Ilatar. !«  W 

bcdeged,  481,  48&  48T. 

Corflniom,  Aege  ot,  iv..  449. 

Corinth,  commerce  witn  Italy,  L,  IM 
deatraction  of.  ilL,  68;  oolmilsed  ^9 
Caesar,  iv.,  648. 

Comelii,  dan-villaee,  i.,  68^ 

CossQB,  A.,  ComeuiiB,  i,  ti8  (conraL 
411),  L,  467  E. 

Cornelias  Dolabella,  P.  (conaal,  471). 
L,.'«). 

Cornelioi  Boflnoa,  P.  (canaal.  484. 477), 
L,;tj«,6Bl,57S.  n. 

Comioalnm,  L,  148. 

Corraapondence,  inunenae  literary,  at 
Borne,  It.,  781  seq. 

Correal,  death,  iv..  840. 

Corsica,  Btnucan,  L,  199, 418. 418;  Omt- 
thaginian.  587;  Boman  fleet  sent  to 
found  colony  there,  638,  iL,  58 ;  be- 
comes Boman,  88 ;  war  in,  836^ 

Cortona,  L,  596;  peace  with  Borne,  477. 

CorancMdoa.  O.  and  I*.,  envoya  to 
Ulyricom,  iL,  90. 

Conmcanina,  S.,  i.,  61S.  68a 

Cosa.  in  Etroria,  L,  SIO  (in  Lncania). 
Latin  colony,  587,  6  iO. 

Cotta,  L.,  Aoruncaleins,  iv.,  817. 

Cotta,  G.,  banished,  iiL,  887;  return^ 


Cotys,  chent  king  of  Rome,  iv.,  85L 

Crassus,  M.,  character  of.  iv.,  84-87; 
commands  against  gladiators,  106; 
joins  democracy.  180  seq. ;  consul, 
121 ;  relations  with  Pompey,  185-187 ; 
trios  to  enrol  Transpadancs,  196; 
coalition  with  Caesar,  801;  in  Cati- 
line's conspiracy,  804,  883-826 ;  coali- 
tioD  with  Caesar  and  Pompey,  812 ; 
at  the  conference  at  Luca,  370  seq. : 
goes  to  Syria,  895;  campaign  against 
Partbians,  396  seq.;  death,  405; 
private  wealth,  610. 

Crassus,  P.,  iv.,  289;  in  Syria  with  M. 
Crassns,  399 ;  death,  403. 

Craar*us,  1'.  Licimus,  commands 
against  Persons,  iL,  848;  defeated  at 
I^sa,  35(). 

Credit,  ancient  Koman  system  of,  L, 
216;  effects,  349  seq.  See  Agricol* 
ture. 

CremoniL  juSf  L,  6SS,  n.,  iL.  S30.  234. 

Crete,  piracy  in,  iiL,  »•>  iv.,  96;  war 
with,  97. 

Criminal  procedure,  fundamental  idea, 
L,  50;  earlier  metJiods,  804  seq.; 
later  development,  S56:  in  case  of 
slaves,  iv.,  578 ;  distinction  between 
evidence  and  opinion  destroyed  by 
forensic  eloquence,  679. 

Croton,  I.,  184,  187.  454.  465,  501,  619. 

Cru9tumerii,  il,  143, 358;  CraetummUui 
trilc,  362. 

Cumae      Hec  Kyme. 

Curia,  constitution  of,  L,  101 ;  faiid»* 
mental  part  of  the  community,  IM 
104   .'^ee  Comitia  curiata. 

Curia  saliorum.  L,  79. 

Curiae  veteres,  I.,  79. 


Udtlald,  from  Alba,  L,  1M. 

"—'-   ''     ■T„4ai,*lMI;*ia;tlctorj' 


Utka,  JaU;  AetmteJ 

doleatkiid  dmtbln  AliiLA.ii. 
Carlo,  Q.  Htrllunlna,  It.,  TIT. 
Conor,  L.  Prnplrloa    (conanl.  USi,  L, 

""  tTS:  (conanl,  Ml),  tSS. 

-  * —  ia.,«T. 


DEDiocrlluf,  L,  BOi, 

,  _.     DemophUniof  HiiMra,l,»I. 

JnbL  410;     Otnariui.  L,  BTi;   umtnnliud  In  tk* 
.  .-r,^  n proYiniKB,  It..  ««, 


CynocepluiBe,  Iwttlea  oL  IL,  US,  It, 

Cjpnu,  It.,  IBT ;  iMqneatlied  I0  Romaiu  ! 

by  ALzudsr,  It., sea. 
CjRDf,   bcqueitliiiil  lo  BonUDi,  111 

n»:  proriiicc.  It..  Nl 
Cjzlcn^  bett^ied  bj  Ulchndatn,  It 


Deiiiuna,  «.  Vuiiu  (conmL  Mt,  M 
480,  ouior.  4Sil,  L,  M4,  mt «,  dM 

Dercetn,  l«imle  of.  It.,  In. 

DerlvutlTM  6iiek,  la  LtOll,  L,  Kl,  D., 
»4;  Blmjsdoilc  111  form,  M8;1A1U 
wordi  lu  SlcUUn  Grwi,  U2  ,  M> 
wq. :  otiBriUl  wordg  la  Lulu  thnniab 
Iha  medlam  of  the  Ureak  M»,  a. 

Ileui  JuMtu,  L,  nil,  Ml. 

IXaJogue,  lllaruT,  ■:  Kome,  It.,  TtS. 

Iiiani,   tenipli!  of,  1.,  UM,  MI;  ledtnal 


Daclm  Uen^doin,  It.,  3M. 

Dalmalis,  couU  of,  aobiect  to  Borne, 

U.,«l:>ar  wltb,  UL,  lot,  114  asq.; 

elpedltiODagHiiiatiilnMl^lT.,61;  | 


coaeola,  :!3i ;  originally  gBstnL  SM; 
DOminalad  1^  Uw  conaiUi^  *B0;  ^rht 


i ;  DUb-  J      open  to  (dabeian 
if  iaa-        lonblp,  441,  n. ; 


Dinabe,  conntrlBa  on,  tbelr  relation  to  ' 

Rome  In  time  ot  CHaar,  It.,  UIi.  !  I 

DarduLlT.,  Ml.  j 

DstmlL  I,  WB.  '  . 

Dv,  dlvlalonof,  L,  ITBaeq.  1  j 

Itea  din,  I .  no.  '  ] 

I>BbL  legal  procraa  In,  L,  SH  aeq. ;  at     1 

Home,  It.,  t 

Caesar,  <»  m 

abrocated,   a 

Italj,  MT. 


:   liquidation  of,   In 

loulari    imperio    Uffibut 
.,,  8«*-M8;  LntioducUon 

mirCHiltibia  jiidicandU,  L,'sB3, 


rlbw!iiiT'\ 


IMopoa,  L,  iJt. 
DUpalir,  i.,  ?41. 
DlTidli,  L,  iia. 


Dediiial  rretcm,  arliiin,  L, 
Declna  Hll^,  F^  mllltur  t 


le,  r.,  muiur; 

t,"*8B!4-a.         "■ 

DiaeuriovM   I 


Oedlt]cU,'li7 
Dilolariw.  It., 
Deluet^o-,  It 
Uolpbic  oracl 

L,  l<a.  BM;  _j 

Damago^ultm,  riaeof 


Uolpbic  oraclfl  conanltsd  br  T 
'    ''"  ••n;b)r|heCBeriteB,; 

—     -■ '    a,  4«i  nwuiw 

te  in  oppotltlou 

DEmctriin,of'l'l.aroB,  made  ruler  of 
csu  la  of  l)ala«Ua,  11.,  ui;  eilleO, 
•3,  m. 

OametrinL  aon  ot  FhUlp.  boatage  >l 
Some,  U..  Wl,  KM. 


DoUbella,  (Jo.,  H.,  »0,  lit.       ' 
Dolabella,  P.  ComellDa  (oHianl  m\  L, 

Dumainf,  poi»e«tlon  of  llalii,  not  of 

□roperl;  used  onlr  br  the  tiltiEena) 
lb,;  under  Iba  aenate'i  ooDtml,  341: 
dlT^ilon  of  land  nntrlcled,  MS;  oco». 
patlDK  Ifnare,  US  aeq  ;  Sp.  Casatna 
attempt  to  set  it  ulde,  m;  Incnaa 
Ing  povcrl;  of  tbe  peaAimtrj,  830; 
new  regnlalloni  bj  Iha  Lictnio-Sai- 
tlan  UwH,  as!,  3r«;  eilAulon  ot,  IL, 

Domltlau  VV'a;,  UI.,  MI. 

DoDIltiD^L.  commandant  of  Corflnl- 

Dorlau  ^nloiiin  In  Ital;  and  lUcUr,  L, 

Drama.  Ita  beglnninn  m  Rome,  L,  M 
acq.;  pneltluii  and.  Inanenoa  ol,  IL, 
IKH):niUioi.aI,B38,.ll.,»aO;p(rfanM4 
In  man]'  laufoagea,  1*.,  OM;  poaiUoa 
of.  It.,  nu,  m  H& 

finH>M.d>UboI,lT^KL 
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Dnm,  luznxy  In,  at  Borne,  It.,  tU. 

Draid»,  iv.,  274. 

Dual,  Celtic,    i.,  491. 

Damiiorix,  iv.,  891,  298;  detth,  !▼.,  810. 

Duoatrcitnal  syHtem  in  Italy,  early  ufled 
to  mea«are  time  &c.,  L,  27i. 

Thtti  HrL  iMiraZr*,  L,  681,  I  v.,  1C0;  Pw- 
diisUi'tnity  L,  8-H;  SaerU  faeUmdu, 
MO ;  incrcafled  in  number,  JSL 


Sbaronea,  Tictory  over  Bomana,  It., 
818;  expedition  asrainat,  822,  84L 

Vclipfcee,  flr»t  recorded,  L,  BBS. 

Bkxomas,  naval  \ictorv  ox,  IL,  54. 

Boocomicfl,  Roman,  IL.  480-464;  re- 
sults of,  464;  caam  oi  eodal  crlsia, 
lii.,  9»;  private,  4S8-4B3. 

fBducation,  Latin,  i.,  U)2  eeq.,  106,  U., 
492-4d6,  559-^86.  ilL.  586;  In  Qreek, 
686-5'i^;  iit  Latin,  iL,  496  seq.,  ilL, 
628-639 ;  of  yoatb,  iv.,  67L  See  Phi- 
lology. 

■gnauaii  road,  iiU,  60. 

Bfl^pt,  firnt  (x>ntact  w^th  Rome,  i.,  548; 

Sovemmcnt  nnder  the  Lagidae,  iL, 
il ;  attacked  by  Macedonia  and  Asia, 
267 :  yields  forelj^  possessions  to  An* 
tiochud.  801 ;  submits  to  Roman  pro- 
tectorate, 86.;  conflicts  in.  Hi.,  78; 
broken  up,  329 ;  not  auncxed,  iv.,  66 
seq.,  187-191 ;  under  Caeflar^  6»9  seq.; 
Egyptian  oniiuucuts  in  Italian  sepul- 
chres', L,  263. 

B^cctioue*.  In  seventh  century,  ilL.  96; 
corruptions  in,  iv.,  389;  law  against, 
891. 

Elephants,  used  in  battle,  L,  508,  614, 
524. 

£inancipation,  L,  r>53;  later  than  mana- 
mission,  92,  211. 

Kmplre,  new.  ori^anlzatlon  of,  iv.,  662 ; 
census  pf^  653;  religion,  634;  law,  ib, 

Emporia  ,  iv.,  648. 

Encjravln:?,  on  metal,  i.,  606,  609. 

BnciuH,  IL,  t^A,  542;  relation  to  Lacrc- 
tius  Iv.,  696. 

EpKorus,  L,  594. 

EplcydL'f*,  in  Syracuse,  IL.  175, 177. 

BpicuriHm,  lio'man,  iv.,  61^5. 

Epidamnu?,  founded,!,  l'-9  seq. 

Rquirrla,  L.219. 

Equit'-.  in-titutlon  of,  orcran  of  nobil- 
ity, iL,  377 ;  eenalora  excluded  from, 
111.,  95;  elevation  of,  by  Oracchus, 
141;  insifjnla  of,  14  J ;  after  death  of 
Giacchu*.  166  seq.,  264;  after  death 
of  Saturulnufl,  2''.2;  roUlslon  with  the 

•  innate  about  the  provlncet*,  264  seq. ; 
deprived  of  power  by  Sulla,  432 ;  re- 
newed power  in  courts,  iv.,  129.  See 
Capitalists. 

grcU',  Mt.,  b.ise  of  Hamilcar,  11.,  63. 

Eryx,  tjiken  by  Romans,  iL,  62;  retaken 
by  llainilcar,  63. 

Bsquiii:!^,  L.  81. 

Bstiites,  size,  IL,  481;  mana?en.ent  of, 

432. 
Etrurio,  boundahea,  L,  1T9:  traoea  of 


Umbrian  occupation  in,  ItB; 
quered  by  Romans,  421  eeq. 

Etru«icana,  relation  to  Italiana,  L, 
166;  lan^nafi;e  and  relationship,  IM 
169;  origmal  home,  109-171;  settle 
menta  In  Italy,  171-174:  battles  witk 
the  Celts,  175 :  urban  life  developed 
io  Btruria.  176  seq.;  communioet 
and  constitution,  176. 176;  relations 
with  I  he  Greeks  on  the  coast  deve- 
lops piracy  and  commeroe,  194-196; 
settlements  on  the  Latin  and  Campa- 
niau  coasts,  ib  ;  commerce,  wealth 
and  luxury,  966  sea.,  668;  trade  for 
the  Sybaritek,  188;  intn'coarse  witb 
Attica  and  Cartliasc.  966;  militanr 
union  with  Cartbagmians  and  PImsiP 
dans,  and  supremacy  in  the  Italian 
Sea,  198  seq  :  jealousy  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, 200;  height  of  their  power, 
413 ;  war  with  Rome  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings,  823;  attack  on 
Latium;  victory  over  Rome,  41 8  seq.; 
defeat  at  Aricia.  414 ;  loss  of  maritime 
power,  416-418;  expelled  from  Cam- 
pania by  the  Samnites,  419,  469;  from 
Northern  Italy  by  the  Celts,  423  seq. ; 
contemponry  wars  of  veil  with 
Rome.  418,  486;  suddenness  of  tiM 
fall  of  Etruscan  power,  496;  South 
Btruria  Roman Iz^  481  seq  ;  condi- 
tion after  the  battles  with  Celts  and 
Romans,  434 ;  during  Samnite  wars, 
46ti;  support  the  Samnltea.  477;  sar< 
render,  47S;  rise  ac^ain^t  Rome,  486; 
pe.icc,  'iSI;  united  with  the  Lnca* 
ulane  Celts  and  Pyrrhus  against 
Rome.  499  8*'q.,  606-607 ;  peace  with 
Rome,  512 :  Ktruria  not  the  source  of 
Latin  civilization,  288  :  no  Etruscan 
education  of  Roman  boys,  .'99,  n.: 
reli^^lon.  942.  668  seq.;  predictions 
from  lightning,  844;  national  fes- 
tival, c06;  ar^  814  seq.,  206  seq.: 
contrast  between  northern  and 
southern  art.  610;  relation  to  Latin 
art,  611 ;  HeDenlsm'ot  676. 

Eucheir,  L,  313. 

Eudoxus,  i.,  602. 

Eu!;r:immo4,  i.,  SKi. 

Eumencs,  i*ucceeds  Attains,  IL,  806;  at 
Magnesia,  821;  receives  the  Cher- 
sonese, 889;  humiliated  by  Rome, 
859  seq.,  ilL,  71;  wnr  with  Celta,  ii , 
861,  ill,  72. 

Euphorion,  iv.,  700. 

Kuripidee.  il.  628. 

Kxarare.  L,  287. 

Exile,  right  of.  i.,  666 

Bxpendinire  of  Rome  at  time  of  Jultui 
Caesar,  iv^  589  seq.,  593  seq.;  re^ 
forii'S  oy  Oiesar,  598  seq. 

Exul,  L,  828,  n. 


Fabll.  L,  125,  n  ;  clan  village,  63  ;  cele- 
brate the  Luperealia,  83,  n.,^827;  pr» 
dominance  in  early  pcrxK  of  th« 
senate's  power,  360  seq  ;  dcsinietlof 


ii>,  Q.,  culled  H» 
oniul.  4S'J.  444,411 
s,  403,  m,  fn,  Ki 


raga\ai,\,an. 

trJcrli,  I,  !6J:  nipporu  Veil,  lit;  wi 
Tllb  Rome.  4Sl  488:  i«rpatD>l  ^U 
BUDS  irilh  Kotnc,  432-,  alpDnlwt,  IN. 

Fiimily,  uuoiiii  iLe  Romioi,  L,  BS-W 

eli-vBllDn  or,  by  Cuenr,  W^  Oil. 
rannlDa,  L.,  It.,  70, 74,  M,  «2,  BS. 
llrniLTS  ermll.  il  ,  440;  dfc.iy  of.  441 


Fnoniu,  1..  »M,  2n,  MS. 
F«Una(Bo:ionli>),  I.,  17[. 
FI^-LK*  Indtiinana  In  Ilolr,  1.,  H^ 
r«rnitlaaniri]  4S1. 


mlntt,  143,  n.;  Bomui, 


u;.  75i 

Ilk..  ItT.   W;    be^iu    Tnnnli^faH 

voaiiDMl.  KM. 
Flamrn  eurialii,   I.  104,  !IT;  Dinli.. 

a>5.  K7,-.U2i  Unniaiig,  12J,  IZS,  2i« 
_Quirli>:.lH,  laj.  IM,  228. 

Place  utl 


H.  a.,lB\-ndn. 


:  ii|{^in>t  lluiiiih;.!, 


asa  ;  war  vkb 
,  -ai ;  guild  of 


(nil  (lllex,  2811 ;  ee 

NnbLs  o(  Spann,  2 
FI;>TiaH,  Co.,  i..  608. 
Plixu«lu,  L.  lOT. 
Finti-,  L,  U;   L:>tl 

flntliU,  li». 

F(.l.U>llU,H.,iT..MLl. 

AnllnaJfa.  <.,  3C0 

Forelgi'irh  triiproiivti>d  tn  Roma  ei 

Foiiiil*e,  recciTCB  Capritlo  4u.  i..  401. 
Formula   U^aloruM^    i,,   641  ;  Formt/ia 

Forubcition,    CiLiiar^  ajUtm    of  > 

ohainof  forUslv.,  asi. 
Foium,  SoiniOH.  1..  IMi  Koniiman, 

167  :  deaor^toii.  ^^K  bT3  ;  ruHJi^tri'f, 

lT„fl06;  Jiillui...«K,M6. 
Fmiolilwi,    Rniiin,   mote  difficult  ta 

run,  \'..  39S;  111,,  *77;  Dro*iirf  it. 

to  fiiiliHTia,  »ra,  386  ;    to  Cinlpin* 

ta  m  pi  lo'glvi)  I'o  Tran  .piidinw,!  V  19*. 
FtTcdmen,  II.,  417  Bi<q. ;  W.,  1S4,  100. 
"^       llao7  LalLn   toimy.   L,   <«!,    487, 


Flde«,"BirinOT."t,»».                 ■    * 

612  ■,  d-alrojod,  III.,  ISi278. 

FlKuHi^  P^iiiJlus  tta.  PjrtbaBorae- 

Fr.ntin\  L,  163. ' 

Flmt-iiY  0-  Flavins,  liU,  STO;  lili  anny 

Friendship  al  Home,  1>.,  «IB  Kq. 
Fri]lt.culinr.-,  Roman,  K.,  eoi. 

floca  O'a  to  Bulla.  S76,  S96. 

Fnt.ino.f..48a 

Flriancoin  lim.'  <i(  Jullu.  Ca*,»r,  1».. 

FnlTliis  NoblUDr,  H.,  acttlFX  Aololla* 

a(r-lr.,il..a27. 

Hi.,  474-488. 

FuM,«  N«Wlior,  Q.,  conanl,  «-.!  ■• 

Fill**,  "..-tta,  1.,  506-348,   KO   «q.,   SJI. 

Spnin,  III.,  IS;  deftaled  by  Cpltil* 

688.     Sou  i-rutaato:   Impo-eil   on 

AfrtniK  cap  IsIIbU  b;  Jullui  Caeaar, 

/^mti  J.. '6«S.  n. 

_lv.,S«0. 

Fniidl.  ncalTCH  OaerillcjM.  L,  *«. 

Fir-,  kindling,  name,  of  plewa  n^, 

Fun..Ml,Kon,n„,ll.,M».' 

i.,47. 

Fortun,  I^  Cainillu.  (ilicuior,  »C4>,  L: 

nrmom,  Idlln  colon]-,  L,11T  Jul,  U«, 

Fiiiint.  M.  Cumlllna  (dlcMIor,  8».  an, 
Kb,  380,  387).  i.,  380  :  fuunda  a  tern 
pk  of™nco,d,S»3;c...,qBi.r.To!l. 
4'iO)  defeal>Q«ulaa.  Alba,  430;  r* 

H.h-p<ni.|a,Ii.1iaB,  value  of,  ir.,  MS- 
n.eooi.0.,1...  2M. 

Hacoiu,  L.  Valorloa,  IL,  418,  ill.,  W« 

former  of  Boman  mllltin  Hisnc« 
603;  origiutorofaiuonliaditlal^ 

/■KbK 

Si 


m  Mq.i   Koniic  po.ltr  «>ib 

«4.;  4itiM»  fsiuul>4  IB  Owu. 

■mi;  Htucmimta  on  lift  tnuik  of  Uu 

Oliiturlo,  Manliu  Aofllni.  Fvminind*  li 
Bneot  (txliiM  AiiUiuAn*,  it ,  Bll 


>^■c^B<^ro^P).ri^aM;^ll,pl,■..■  ■ 


iupking  ..f  Ih,  St 


Ju  Jtol^uH,  1< 


I,  iaUMuo.;  llellc<nlii  iiiaa.!DD* 
Mil  UlUo-d™<.kinflu,.n(i.,W»; 
■a  Osul,  an  ii^q.',  poi.iiL<>il«D.  «j 
].:  UTlcullnn.   IM  :    nrhsTi  liTB. 


OMiliBlilu,  cn'ld  ot  I.,  att  Xi,  111 

OorgBois  1.1  cm. 

Ogiuau*  vf  emlncos  poMt-an  of,  ti 
IM;  'Wltjl  (ivn,  4ir';  wmti^  ti 
lwtYW.,n  of,  ««;  roi»p«}-i  U*  t* 

■w<)iaKtT.,ta.  in. 


OneohiM  CL  Mt  wDp;  of  Bd 

Qnrdiiu^    Tlh.    Brmn^     MimnM 

uUrM  BiDBllnl,  >l.,  lK>i  m.  4a> 

Omcoliiu,  till.  Brmn,  thmitetn  ■ 
'1i(i»n  uT,  m..  fll  avii,!  tribu 
.«:  Ill'  ngrmiliin  )■<*.  tt ;  rurtt 
IkiW  lITi  wvln  rBt>M<>on.  II 
;nti,  11(1',  etundciuf  bii  mtHiu 


Ml  -,  dlcttwD^  lUM  ol,  m„  3u,  ^., 
pIlIH  Of  UiietV  rcgudlng,   tv^    wi 

™  IV,  I .  ^bix.  m,  it',  ws"s«i.j]o" 

niidg.    liLum    Id    IaiIiidi,    I,    M; 

Qreeli  leesiidi,  MS,  £» :  pblliuophy 
al  ItoDiQ,  ii'^^  All;  aJnciiUoQHi  Uoiike, 
<£l.  '  '  "  *  .  «"  "  I'. 
Qni-ki  I'lrly  known  lo  UsJ'Biii,  i,  183 ; 
ia  Imly  snrt  ^klly,  ITa  Kq.;  afUr- 

(Itiib't  'Lntorcuune  tvltii  tii  Qiwki 
ovar  Iba  A'Iriulo,  Itffij  Toy^iie*  of 
8re«kii  un  Ihc  veal  ^luut--  ,:tialy, 


lu.led  from  tha  Wtfltan 
et  Iloly  b&ttlai  »lili  tbi 


Htnlut,  dcfUlrd  I7  ArlovUtua,  Iv., 
SSe;  Inai.rTactiun  tinliig-.  C;i»ir, 
3^ ;  prlvllegvi  aflor  Oallie  DODuuaalj 
S44. 

Hnmllur. 
KoUy,  ii 

OHIIuwa  1 

uul  dimcu 


inmlnoara, 


nlbaL  mu  ot  l^lsgo,  cainuiaiida  la 
cilvrfi..  is;  d't™icJ  il  Mylie,  M, 
IBIM,  sun  of  llEunilur,  11.,  lOB; 
kentummuid  In  Spain,  (U;  tnl»- 


»lCt)rv  311  Tkiulp,  1:W;  oil  Tn-lila, 
IJS;  crDHCB  AoeiialDaB,  IM;  lotos 
ID  vye,  fK:  vfctarjr  on  TTulmBDc 
Imko,  MS;  moTca  iolo  soutiiRrD  lltSj, 
14T  Mq.;  victory  it  Caniiie,  IM; 
■flee  CiDDse.  1D8;  joined  br  oiin- 
maalllus  of  lower  lUly.lWi  coea  to 
Cimpsola, Ift^; OD  ihede(anBrvc,lTl, 
IM;  prospect  utrcluCDrcBinentd,  ^., 
aeq.  180;  goen  toH'ardi  Home,  9^1; 
movBB  to  meet  Haadnjbal,  ilA;  re- 

AMciL  MU;  defai'ted  U  Zanu,  ni; 
SoM  oom    CarUMgc,  SM;   tnlita 


AntiootuoL  IM  aMU  delmtod  In 

Bomui  In  Ufkl  bulla,  81T;  dsalh, 

Humo,  aalces  Heauu*,  U.,  W;  ann 
renders  lo  Rouuuib  ami  eieculed  tij 
Carlbaglnlniia,  M;  idminl,  Unde  M 
QtrAclua,  4B;  The  Great,  ieMdar  of 
conMrvailve  parly,  lot. 

Harboar-IoUe,  Ilaliui,  n'wlabllilied  bv 

HuOmlnl,  bod'oI  ^do,  1L,  C& 
Hiisdrubal.  Bon  ol  Ois"o,  11 ,  ISTi  con^ 

monda  uklnat  bcipla  In  Afrlu,  HI. 
HaHdrabalT  noD-lu-law  and  liculau«al 

of  Hunlfcar,  IL,  1 


iBsdrubol,  bratbur  of  Hunibal,  coi 
puuida  In  Spain,  IL,  11«;  defeated  1 
tbo  Ebro,  ISS;  goea  10  Atrlcu,  U 


Hilria,  Id  tbo  Abnizil,  1,  <S*- 
Hecab^ciu,  i.,  IK>3. 
Uegeslaa,  of  Uumeab,  Ir.,  tit. 
Otatficai,  1.,  OtM. 

Hellenic  poutry  U  Boma,  Ir.,  TMi 
HelleDo-IUUlc  SUIa,  begtnuliigg  ol^ 

nelianlam,  t^e  new,  IL,  410;  Id  pollliia, 
4T1;  lu  fultb  4TS;  In  manner*,  431, 
111.,  EU^;  in  literatorD,  UT  Ku. ;  B»r 
tltiaai  oppoaltlon  to,  HI ;  abouf  Black 
Sen,  ill. ,  S40  Bug. ;  spread  ol,  lelaClOD 
toLnUnlsni,  kH-OIiT 

Hetvetll,  111,,  111 ;  mova  Into  Sonthem 
Qsnl,  Sii ;  defeat  Romans,  »  ;  Inva- 
sion ol  Oul.  It.,  ISS-ns. 

Heraclea.  L.  181.  UM:  conqiieisd  br 
Aleiunder  the  MolosBiao,  W>;  bsUla 

raUllon  lo'llomD,  {SO,  MO;  coIodImJ 
by  Caesar,  1i^  U" 
BeiBclidca,afPon 


Uim-.oiamr 


Hercul.^s,  1.,  HO;  tabls  o^  »a. 

HcrcaIuieDin,'L,  m. 

UcrdoQena,  Ap.  L,  HO. 

Hlrtdtum,  L.  {■& 

Bsropnina,  G.,  W.,  4i.  43,  4\ 

Uermaa.    See  UarcatiDS. 

Hermlnian  HoduU,  It^  SBA. 

ilemlcl,  1.,  U2;  in  B>iaso»-TjUU 
lesioe,  444  saq.;  bastl1ll7  lo  Uom^ 
pnn  la  i^amidie  war,  4TS ;  ralatloa  lo 
M6;  K»n<a.  Ha ;  Uaruloaa  langiu  dl» 

Ilpn>-«anliiii,  rorsigi.  to  the  Bomuih 

IIiKiod.  his  knoiledn  ot  luly,  L,  Ut. 


TM 


Index. 


tfnu  ngMost  MeMana,  41;  nlds  Cnr> 
ihkglnians  Hgainst  Rouians  at  Measa- 
na,  46  ;  makf-s  h1  iasct*  with  Rome, 
47;  allowed  to  retain  9yraoii»e,  78; 
dies,  160. 

BiorocymuR,  op.  Cardia,  i.,  697. 

UierotyniuA,  or  Syracuse,  joinsCartha- 
cininna,  ii.,160  ;  naaabsinated,  17S. 

Blll-RotuHna,  i.,  84. 

Iliraera  (Thorm:«e),  1.,  180;  batMe,  416. 

UippocrateH,  govenu  Sjrracuoe,  li.,  176; 
death,  177. 

Ulppoiil:im,  I..  180,  4S4. 

H  If  pint  i,,163. 

fiJrtiK  )iufL  L.,  lieDtcnant  of  SertoriiiB, 
iv.,  82,  U5,  42,  48,  44. 

Hietorv,  bcginniDn  of,  at  Roma  in  pon- 
tifical archives*,  i.,  230.  688^  6W ;  char- 
acter of  the  earlieat  htstoncal  rompo- 
aition,  287 ;  prUnitivo  history,  Roman 
viiw  of,  690,  592 :  Greek  view,  6118- 
696;  mingliuK  of  the  two,  596,  696; 
Inte  rii*e  of  hl*»tory  proper,  i1.,  644 ; 
of  oriiyrin  of  Rome,  647;  tbe  earlier, 
648  ;  contemporary,  649  :  of  other 
nations,  650;  uncritical  spirit  of,  t6.; 
partt:iUty  of,  651 ;  unirerital  history 
oegun  at  Rome,  iv.,  719. 

Histri,  hi$lriotus.  i.,  SOtf. 

Holidays,  i.,  236, 268. 

Homer,  his  knowledge  of  Italy,  i.,  182, 
188,  II.,  287,11. 

Hor:itii,  clui  -villago,  i.,63:  Horatii  and 
Curat  li,  691. 

Horaiiui»,  CoclCH,  !.,  591. 

Horaiiue,  M.  (consul,  306),  1.,  899. 

Horflps,  value  of,  at  Rome,  iv.,  612. 

Horticulture.  Roman,  iv.,  606  fCq. 

Ilofitiliu-,  Tullus,  i.,  690. 

irorti'usiu*,  Q.,  iv..  19,  f.T6. 

HouM',  Gracco-Itnlijin,  primitive,  I.,  46, 
307;  ]c;.{il  (search  of,  211;  value  of,  at 
Rfme.  iv.,  612. 

ITumanilas,  iv.,  676. 

Husban<lrv,  ohjccts  of,  li.,  480,  n.,  438  ; 
mcaiiB  of.  4o4;  of  petty  farmers,  440; 
pastora!,  i'6.,  447,  ill.,  488,  iv.,  606. 

HydniH,  i.,  190. 

llyp^aeua,  V.  Plautlas,  iv.,  388. 

I. 

^^py^'*"'*.  position,  relics  of  their  lan- 
guage, i ,  31;  relation  to  Hellenes, 
82;  utWnity  with  modern  Albanians, 
32,  n. ;  e:irliei*t  immi^rantri  into  Italy, 
83;  maintain  themselTes  against  the 
Bamniteis  162  scq 

Iberiaai*,  iv..  163. 

Ichnae,  hat  tie  at,  ir.,  SflT. 

j'dtts.  I.,  216. 

Uervla,  ?v.,  259;  onpitulaion  of  Pon. 
peiar.H  ai,  460. 

nfans.  U  596. 

niyrlan pirates,  11., 89 seq.;  snpf  ressed, 
91,  Hi.,  209,  iv..  54 

IIlvriaDH,  iii.,  213,  214;  relatiois  of  to 
Komi-.  iv.,  So*);  Caaar'a  secoud  cam- 
pa.^Ti  ftt,'ainct,  519. 

Ilva,  :,  160. 

Inunoralitf ,  at  Rome,  ir ,  610  seq. 


/mpfro/or,  I  v.,  669, 661, 691,  c,  MP 

Iwperium,  fVinctionally  Indtvltf  U<  C« 
873,  n.,  iv.,  661,  5tii,  u.,  664. 

InceudiarlNm,  i..  204. 

Jndiffitnre.  i.,  224. 

Indo-Germans,  Indo-Oermanic  ir..'io» 
val  cultare,  37 :  dumeatio  auluiala 
aftrioiilture,  38,  S9:  arts,  social  tie^ 
40;  aciensc,  religion,  41 ;  primitive 
scat,  66 :  oonneotfon  with  Aramaciia 
stock,  ib.  ,  cuurae  of  European  mi* 
gitition,  ib. ;  moasures  and  nnmbers 
271  seq. 

Indatiomarua,  death  of,  fv.,  821. 

Inheritnnce,  law  of,  i,,  219.     See  WilL 

loBt ruction,  it«  beginnings  at  Rome,  i., 
600  scq.    Sec  Latin,  Greek,  dec 

Insubre-,  li..  94,  99:  treat  with  Hanai* 
bal,  121;  insnrrectioa  of,  230;  sulijo 
gallon  oi;  231. 

Insula,  L,  323,  n. 

Interamna,  on  the  Liria,  1.,  474,  488. 

Interamna,  on  the  Nar.  i.,  b89. 

Intercalary  month^  iv.,  391. 

Iniercfit  at  Rome,  iv^  607;  sadden  risi 
In,  615;  laws  of  Csosar  regarding; 
624,  625  ;  hlg!i  r.xte  in  provinces,  684 

JfUerrex^  L,  115  seq.,  823. 

Ionian  Oulf,  earlier  name  of  Adriatio 
i.,  179;  Sea,  origin  of  the  name,  i*. 
179  s«eq. 

Iron  workers,  not  e:irly  known  in 
Home,  i.,  2.'>8. 

Isaur  nns,  eulnlued  by  Servilina,  ir., 
61 ;  join  Mithradat<»8,  72. 

Isis,  worshi])j.ed  at  Rome,  iv.,  668. 

Iss-'i,  1.,  417. 

Isthmi'in  game.';,  Romon.n  admitted  to^ 
ii.,  92. 

Istr  ans.  ii.,  233. 

Istropoll*,  iv.,  351. 

Itali,  i.,  58. 

Italians,  position,  branches  lin?ulstio 
afflnitio^.  i..  82-36,  5T;  contx:u-i  wiih 
Greeks  in  wmily,  stale,  religion,  art, 
46-55;  artistic  endowment,  291;  op- 
prer-sioii  of;  Hi.,  275  ;  numlwrs  of, 
278 ;  party  of,  279 ;  pre|mre  fur  re- 
volt, 282;  Insnrrectlon  t^f,  2S4;  iiio^ 
frieidly  to  Rome,  285  :  send  envoyi 
to  Borne,  286:  po  itical  oriranizaliba 
of,  288;  warlike  preparations,  290; 
conduct  of  the  war,  291  seq.;  loyal, 
enfmnchised,  299. 

Italus,  i.,  44. 

Italy,  Btruclure  and  geography,  i.,  25, 
26;  climate,  86  ;  conti-ast  with  Ort  ece, 
27;  divi.sionsot  iti<h' story.  27;  primi- 
tive racrs,  extent  und  t^urc-i'S  cf  out 
knowledge  of  them,  30;  oviRinal  Mg- 
niiicatice  tf  ths  name,  185;  nuioo 
under  Roman  laadmslrp,  541-549: 
eztcnsioD  of  the  name,  547 ;  naturaJ 
boundaries  of.  ii.,  77;  and  the  i  rot 
InccB.  87;  tribes  of  Northern,  93  aeq,* 
soeial  state  aftir  Gmr  ohan  rcvolutioiL 
iii.,  170;  fbreignirs  In,  494  ;  connected 
with  Gaul  by  road,  Iv.,  »10  seq. ;  ooo 
dition  nndef  tbe  oligarchy,  601 
Julius  Caesar'9  n'fomu^  €£L 

Itins  Porttti,  iT.,  Ui,  B. 


Jwui,  1..  2il.  324 ;  eflln  of,  WT. 
J*wa,  revoli  of,  from  Rome,  IIL.  81 

Bomu.  &t;  lo  time  of  UiicubseK 
It  ,  1B9-1««.  110, 178,  1U  -  Id  time  ol 
CaoMT,  B41  leo. 

.Tnlnl  tillu-e  of  cTiDi,  I.,  B4,  MS. 

Jnho,  of  NDitild»,  Iv.,  44J ;    deTeili 


Jadlrinn'  ifRem  under  Jnlliu  Cuiu 
•fivijciuirt  ItffUimum,  mid  fnod  fnpfn'e 


HTid' <i:>r  null  R'mr,  IS4;  HC'.iid 
(usTlSIl;   dcffiLlrd  on  Ih.'  UnUu], 

..IMlltcd,  196. 
JnriA,  mft  or  Oeur,  tart  demh,  1v.. 

410. 
Jultn  Equalrii.  Ii..  a»,  d. 
Julian  !■»•.  Iv.,  341-S4T ;  decUri-d  void 

by  Ulodlti..  B,-* 
lulll,  I..  UO :  uDdnary  at  BovllUe.  ih 
Jni>lier  CKpllollnui.  t.,  lU.llB;  aiiliie 

»r,  on  the  Uapiiol,  im  i  TeiBi>le,  GW ; 

"..I li^^S!'*''     "    "  ""     "  ''°' 

jniT  court*,  Ml.,  144,  we,  aw,  504,  sse, 

447;  t>rui>u9'aiIem;<tbireriirm.M«; 

SIS;  eiiio-irlsn,  i'b-.llihod  bviu11>; 
«I1,447:  co.rui>llonar,lv.,Ifrs  now 
itrnngcinent  oV.  lai. 

t>ev,  >T.,'  391  nen. ;  prrDDlvy  Iftting 
by  6w»r,  £78. 
/m.  1.,  S0£    Dlitlngulibed  from  f<4<l'- 
niB  32fl.»6;Ju.fftnl>i«,L,aJ,iv„ 


KTine  (in  Cnmpuiliit,  <rideat  OtMli  Mt 

llement  In  luly.  t.,  ISU,  1«2,  i» ; 

coinlilullop,lSBi  mliacksd  lirTyii 

benlinLlU.lTa:  aldalb*  Ktruacliis 

rrcd  by  Siballlaiu, 


iralntilar,  L,  173. 
Kulor  -    -       ■  - 


w    of    DlilDlUIUj 


■Bd  olil7«iio.  Ill  :  HlwUlIan  <>f  lib  ^- 
Boe   and    Inlroducllon   of  thr 
■al•t^  a'n-K23'.  umllu  conatiii 
■1  chauEfgli.  IhaliatiiQ  aiid< 

■nJchihood,    dgvvlopad    UBoiig 
(Mu,  It.,  :7L 

»2» 


..  IN,  808,  32t,  S40 


■O  ^  llniiaii 
knowltdgv  of,  at 


League,  44U ;  Inaurractlon  agniiut 
Boims+it :  la  IdtlD  league,  fibt,  n^ 
446;  Roman  mHnUitiiun,  Va;  fts- 

coea  at,  eos,  eii. 

Lurra.  noml-nr,  l.,l!4;  cb«n..'ler  of 
Ibia  wunblp,  £26  ;  Kantlnc;  rclollona 
of  it,  IM;  l.urrnlnlln,  ia;  iM!u-t 
borriiwFd  by  ibe  liUuHiuH  from  I>> 

Lnlln'.'a  u<bD  of  Ibe  IliiUaiii,  I.,  83; 
lansiLiRo,  Sli' [|. :  relation  I oL'mbn^ 
Bsmolici.ai-.dlHn  '    ' 


T"ielv.>  Tables,  t  »ua ;  o..i.uMt»d 
witb  valL'gr  lunaiii',  Ir.,  nva  Mq.  ; 
vulgartim  of.  In  A>lu  Ulnor,  t»; 
Ronmii     vnlgulai^i,   «7<l ;   lllcntar* 

ainiotion  Id,  ot  Uo^idi'!  07S.' 
>atln  lengne,  1^  f&-ll9 ;  Rome  tb* 
bead  after  ilie  fall  of  Albi,  147 ;  pe- 
cnllnr  rtb.tlun  to  Itof  Rome.  148  wq. ) 
olvUandinililncynmngauienti,  148- 
Itl,  US;  w.ir  hotwwn  Komo  and 
I,tiium  and  removal  of  tbe  lengna, 
491 ;  later  form,  418  aeq. ;  hialUIIy  M 

Mil  year  810,  '44ft-4)H  ;    Hat   of  Ibt 

iC'of'^ommun'^le;   .i.'bpuortly 

Wt ;  otianga  of  aonaUluloD  aceoN 


i                               Jndtx. 

5;l,o»tllllytoi{ome,«i;...,.,r;; 

IL,  *iS;  the  Ipnguf  i!l««oh"l   ■. 

1            ■-■               l,*,ilt,.  IdO. 

nnpd,  4«lipMlilooinili"  1- 

■    ,i,lW,SW, 

i  '■  .TO.'nw. 

.  i^vai>,L. •«,!...«» 

'».  L,  H-oa ;  Bnillj  geogr*!  1^ 

.   r.l.  m.  *sa.  IL.  M 

lUed.U^ 

jDlnH-Mili-A   I:*',  'ST,  aV;«Ur- 

J  ;  I'Hjil/ii  icigue,  440,  i>. ;  fii!u3 

Di.M  B«'>Ji  ot  ih»  Arno.  si  ;  Bog. 

trtfSIiaCL,'liis.  WO  ;  iXtf  Kt.  U,,  (t 

lEom".  ««. 

.,!.,  1*6.  (SI  Uti  LoU>  Jnlii,   i?., 

Ml). 

1aii.«,  1^  VtH. 

alnni,  L,  M)   meintwr  <.r    Utio 

igiip,    ««,    n.;    TrojM    VmmVt 

Kf.E,?."oXSii*ii."s:,''U':;?.ni 

,  liraogh  Iho  flflcri-e  of  rhe  ^om- 

Sl""i?'.'^'^i£ri£i 

l«il"'?kM  1  iwfK'«''l'i.°''uU  M. 

■  of,    Wi;  ^Hhoal  tiia\:,'U.  Jll!  ; 

iil^fle^    hy  'ecll.'TiS'iic  °DlTu'oTi.^c; 

taste, «, 

Bsaisfa.'Si. 

UwiM  Dni>ii«.  11..  <>..II«(M  or  On» 

,.,moo--i«(,l.,«li.J™.  ■ 

(^.    i.,    &i7  ;    i<^i   Iv'-™-'  »^ 

iinjiliHlrfl. 

OR.  !.,  107,  DS9  ;  Dricla  or  IIumdiibI- 

l.u-  iBJIoii,    MB-["i»;    "ii.iilpulir 

M,  f..  UO  Bq. 

Uni1<,0.,BdIDtnil«mnnl  Aiilinetiiu, 

?'L''^£?ir2;i'^i.T>'!!:Vv':'l°? 

j^  KH,  il&I  tvbgTi'.I  bj  B«(UIM. 

fl 


JmtoB. 
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M;  adranceB  Into  tumBx^  ib.; 
retreats,  92-95;  estimute  of,  as  a  gei^ 
oral,  96;  xoeots  Pumpoy,  148;  result t 
of  conquests,  182  seq. ;  bis  boose  a 
literary  centre,  6%2. 

Ividi  AontafiVfi.,  300-303;  day  added, 
346;  four  days  long.  682;  under  care 
of  cumle  aodile,  884;  '*  xale  of  Veien- 
tes,*'  426;  stnge  established,  5&8;  cost 
of  fcsti  val,  %b. ;  palm  branches,  677 ; 
Ludi  maximiy  i.,  582,  n« 

r^dil  U  292. 

Laperoal,  i.,  79;  LupercL,  Lnpercalia, 
73,  83,  n.,  I'A  128,  220,  227. 

Ltuitinians,  war  with,iil.,  16, 19,20-25; 
conqoLied  by  Caesar,  It.,  268. 

Luxury,  growth  of,  ii.,  485,  iii,  499;  in 
buildinKS  and  dress,  500;  in  the  ta- 
bje,  501;  plate,  502;  restrained  by 
Caesar,  iv.,  0231 

Xiyoeof,  i.,  24L 

Lyre,  i.,  299^  n. 


M. 


Macedonia,  Jl.,  88,  89,  03 ;  alliance  with 
Carthage,  159,  18(i;  Greek  coalition 
against,  181 ;  under  Philip  V.,  254  ; 
resources  of,  under  Perseus,  341  ; 
broken  up,  357  ;  distracted  state  of, 
iil,  33,  57  ;  Roman  province,  99,  210 ; 
Thrace  Joined  with,  iv.,  55;  relations 
to  Rome  in  time  of  Julius  Caesar, 
361. 

Macedonian  war,  second,  prelimina- 
ries o^  271  seq. ;  begun,  276 ;  results 
oi;  298;  tliird.  preliminaries  of,  342 
seq. ;  begun,  849 ;  badly  managed  by 
RonianA,  850  seq.;  ended,  357. 

Maoer,  Q.  Licinius,  iv.,  718;  Maoer, 
Licinius,  libeller  of  the  Cluudians, 
L,  029. 

Maecenas,  1.,  807. 

Maelius,  Sn.,  i.,  378. 

MaeniUA,  O.  (consul,  416),  1.,  46L 

M.igic,  criminal,  i.,  204,  293. 

MagisUr  Equitum.  U.  323,  xu  ;  distinct 
from  Triltuni  cfUrumt  108,  n.  j  plebe- 
ians eligible,  885 ;  Poptdi\  90, 83a 

Magnesia,  battle  of,  ii.,  320. 

Mago.  if.,  144, 187  ;  goes  to  Italy,  190; 
in  Italy,  213;  defeated  and  dies  on 
voyage  home,  219. 

M%mertineB.  seize  Messana,  ii..  39,  40; 
-war  with  S>Tiicasani*,  41 ;  offer  their 
^ortres<<  to  Romans,  41,  42 ;  cause  Of 
first  Punic  wur,  40. 

Hamurra,  iv.,  387,  n.;  Jfai  luraZio,  U, 
219. 

ManeipaXio,  i.,  207,  208,  n.,  248,  212. 

Msnos,  ^,  220. 

Mnnllius,  O.,  iv.,  138  ;  law  of;  <&.,  189, 
106 

Mnnliis,  a  ,  iv.,  212 

ManllUH,  T..,  iv.,  259. 

ManlfuH,  M.  Capltulinus,  i    429,  380. 

llunliiLs  Volso,  Gn.,  commands  in  Asia, 
ii.,  322  :  defeats  OeIt«.  a-23. 

Manlius  Vulso,  K,  ii.,  !A, 

Manlina,    Imperiotitf   Tor^uatos  T., 


▼iotoryovei  lAtifiBaudCauipABiaii* 
i.  4M. 

MHnliuB,  TorqtiatuB  T.,  seat  to  Sardio> 
la,  U.,  173. 

Manners,  Hellenistic,  ii.,483:  resulti 
of  cliantre,  490 ;  in  period  ox  revolo- 
tion,  499-^04. 

Mantua,  i.,  171 ;  Etruscan,  483. 

Manufivcturea,  IL,  450,  ill.,  489. 

Manumission,  unknown  in  early  law 
i.,  211  ;  vindicta  cetuu  teMtameniOy  211  { 
freedmen  among  the  clionts,  94  suq.; 
tax  on  manum lesion,  £91,  (TO;  freedf 
men  ir.  assembly  of  tribes,  897  (70; 
in  nsHembly  ol  centuries,  897;  in 
trade:},  5C9. 

Marcellinns,  G.  Lenta  Ins,  iv.,  809. 

Marcellus,  M.,  self-banished  to  Lesboa, 
iv.,  002. 

Marcellus,' M.  Claudius,  kills  Virdu* 
mams,  ii.,  100 ;  takes  command 
against  Huimbal.  165,  167,  170;  sent 
to  Sicily,  176 ;  pillages  Syracuse,  177* 
commands  in  Italv,  206 ',  slain,  200 ; 
co!:buU  sent  to  Spain,  iiu,  17;  oonsuli 
702,  iv..  417;  proposal  of,  hostile  t« 
Cacsar'tf  consulship,  iv.,  422. 

Marcius  Ancu«,  i.,  590. 

Marcius  Coriolanuo,  G.,  i.,  36a 

Marcius,  G.,  commands  in  Si)ain,  VLm 
188. 

Marcius,  Pliilippus  Q.,  commands 
against  Perseus,  ii.,  853. 

Martins  Rcz.  Q.,  iv;,  94, 138, 140. 

Marcius  Rutilus  O.  (dicUtor,  398),  L 
898. 

Marcomanni,  etymologr  of,  iv.,  28*2. 

MariuM.  lieutenunt  of  Metellns  in  Jv- 
gnrthlne  war,  iii.,  187,  n.,  189 ;  consul, 
and  commands  against  Jugurtha,  192 
seq.:  finishes  war.  rivalry  with  Snl- 
la,  197;  commands  against  Cimbri, 
227  seq.;  defeats  To u tones  at  Aquae 
6exti:ie,  232 :  annihilates  CimbH  at 
Randine  plain,  235  ;  character  of,  288 
seq.;  political  position,  240  seq.; 
reorganisation  of  army,  242-247;  po- 
litical projects,  247:  rcsames  the 
work  of  GraccbUH,  252  seq.;  failure  sa 
political  leader.  250  seq  i  201 ;  in 
social  war,  291,  295,  302 ;  after  ratum 
from  the  war,  311 ;  commander-in- 
chief  against  Mithradates,  818  ;  fllcrht 
from  Rome,  322;  returns  to  ItAly, 
3^  :  besieges  Rome,  384  :  massacre 
in  city,  388 ;  con«ul  with  Cinna,  890 ; 
death,  391,  iv.,  199. 

Marina  G.,  the  vounger,  ill.,  406;  d^ 
foated  hv  Sulla,  404;  massaors  ia 
Rome,  405. 

Marl,  used  as  mAnure  by  Celts,  iv., 
264,  n 

Marriage,  religions  and  civil.  I,  89.  n., 
129  ;  power  of  the  husband,  49^  668: 
marriage  between  patricians  and 
plebeians  invalid,  GSS,  800;  mnds 
valid  by  Canuleian  law,  873;  mar> 
riage  and  divorce,  ii.,  4<1,  iii,  502j 
views  of,  at  Rome  iv.,  019. 

Marrucini,  i.,  163. 

Mats,  oldest  chiAf  divinity  of 


NG^m 

huim,                       ^^1 

;l!Mi  ««™«,8ti.. 

)IllBtii<l..l«,                              ■ 

li,  I.IM;   Qrt--,h'«,t  of  riDlTim., 
;  ii  S«Qnl««»™,«7,  178,  491'; 

"sa»»?«-'"'-<  ^ 

DUi.   «Ull,lBaW.d*H,lll.,W» 

Utlli^ty  iiyim  Diuliir  Jullu*  dMMf 

liUi.  foutidoJ,  1.,  w:,  anoi  m.ui- 

Mi^f^wa-l-.tiioln.,  t*..  U»  .4 

''fi'q.. "■■  «2 i 'iwluV"!  by  l.'^'- 

«•■»(,  tv..  Sit. 

■.I.!;4n».i>is.               *         ' 

M  a*  b!  Rump.  Ir..  Wo  ■.-q. 

MI„«VB,  I.,  389. 

Spiiin,  11.,  1^11;  couquirrd  l>v  f.r- 

Miuo.^  KAnu.ll.,  SMI,  3M). 

^iQians,  ■1\1 ;  juiiu  Rumaii*,  -J17  ; 

iii.irr  of  N'oi..'ilI..n  king.lom,  2<il ; 

Fililiu.OUidlBUUir.19t 

...mall™.  rJu  uf,  ■•  Rom.,  li .  5M, 

li^  Q.,  It.,  T33. 

;:.r    "          ■',!:;'5ia; 

<uii-,otleiigi1i,i,nij  diiodeoHuHl 

tUiia,  ~Jl:   OrHk  [oBueDC.  273 

lii.!'i.,m''"'' 

W.ii.i,                                         ..(...rnllM 

olumiD,    L,  «!3 ;    laken  b;  tto- 

,..m  11,  jwi. 

uij;:'.!                                           ^    n-.iulm 

t1r,.,r.  .                                             .     IJrcM. 

a^ry.UW 

oc;^  '                         "  < as; 

It  iaalia,  i..  zai. 

(lid'eiH,  [.,931. 

Mn.  1..  14& 

irm,  t»'>irgc1  bv  Cno=t.  It.,  600. 

L"    :                                                         ■    ,..i^ 

tliiMum,  If.,  :i:b. 

.ucn.t.,4am 

Jnd«a!. 
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Moneys  Arlttoenusy,  IL,  468  neq^  Hi., 
141,  245,  206,  iv..  122  acq.,  186. 

Months,  names  of, '..,  276  seq. 

Mom  tactr^  i.,  352. 

Moiitaiil,  U  M,  155. 

Morlai,  ooiilliot  with  Gaej^ar,  iv.,  807 
seq. 

Mortcaees,  unknown  in  aneiant  Roman 
law.  L,  207. 

ICotya,  L,  109. 

MummiuB,  L.,  governor  of  further 
Spain,  iiL,  15. 

MunduSf  i..  79. 

Munic^s,  {..  189,  44a 

lianicipul  sytitcnL,  elevated  by  Jnilna 
Caesar,  iv.,  63ii  *,  ei tended  to  pro- 
vinces, 649  Heq. 

MunicipiutHt  iiu,  450 ;  relation  to  state, 
452 :  rise  of,  463  ;  Municipia  rusticana, 
iv.,  609. 

Murder,  early  penalty  for,  1.,  203. 

Murena,  L.  Liciniua,  iiL,  861,  376,  415; 
nnder  Lucullus  in  Pontus,  iv.,  77. 

Music,  Ktru8can,  in  Rome,  l,  585 ;  mu- 
sic and  dNHcinflr  c^rri.d  fruii)  Qreeco 
to  Rome,  iii.,  570 ;  In  time  of  Caesar, 
iv..  786. 

MutiluB,Q.  Papius,  commands  Italians 
i.i  socIhI  var,  ill.,  291 ;  attacks  Aeser- 
oia.  292. 

Mutim  s  ill  Sicily,  a,  178. 

Mutuum,  i.,  21  i. 

Mylne,  n:ival  victory  at,  ii.,  61,  62. 


N. 


Nabataeanfi,  iv ,  102, 160, 171  leq. 

Nabis  of  Sparta,  li.,  2G3,  8S7  ;  War  with, 
294 ;  war  with  AchaeMUs,  807 ;  killed, 
ib. 

Naevius,  On.,  il.,  519,  688.  540. 

Names,  Roman,  i.,  50,  9L  222;  Etrus- 
can. 16.-' ;  Ureok  surnames.  577. 

Naval  affairs,  Rorae'ii  original  marl- 
time  intportaiicf,  1 ,  76 ;  piracy  on 
Latin  coHnt,  129;  navigation  restrict- 
ed by  treaties  with  Carthago  and 
Torcntom,  529,  632;  forts  on  Itnlinn 
ooabts,  580;  decline  of  navy,  628; 
attempts  to  revive  it,  690  seq. 

NaxoH,  i.,  180, 188. 

Neapolis,  1.,  189,  419,  458,  464,  467,  680. 
640. 

NemaunuB,  r<*ceives  jus  LaHnttm  and 
right  of  ooioat<e.  It.,  646« 

Ncmetes,  Iv ,  299. 

Nemetam,  iv.,  830,  n. 

NeniHe,  i.,  295. 

Nepcte,  i,  482. 

Siepo:*,  CornciluM,  Iv^  719. 

VeptunnZta,  i.,  2*20. 

jNi'io,  G.  ClaudiUi^,  sent  to  Spain,  ii . 
188 ;  meets  Hannibal,  210. 

KoTvii,  iv.,  283;  conflicts  with  Oaosai, 
802. 

firtxumt  1.,  207,  208,  '212. 

ftTewspaper  :it  Rome,  iv.,  722. 

Nicomedes,  iii.,  844,  348;  begins  war 
with  MithradiiteH,  ZbO. 

Nii^polis,  battle  of^  iv.,  160. 


NobilHy  ^  Rdmef  Mm*  ot,  VL,  878, 
patrico-plebeiaa,  874;  inpoasewioB 
of  the  senate,  376;  of  the  equestrian 
centuries,  377,  iii.,  95;  hereditary, 
3^  seq. ;  government  of,  387  seq. ; 
^ppoeilion  to,  403. 

N/a,  i.,  465,  468,  473,  540.  676L 

Nomiiitum,  i.,  66,  143,  446,  n.,448»  108 

iV'onii^,  i.,253,  27S. 

Norba,  i.,  444,  536,  446,  n.,  449 

Xoviinus,  M.  8er>-iliu8,  iv.,  431. 

Noviodunum  (Ny<m),iv.,  295,  a'i8,  Mt 

Novum  Comuni,  founded,  iv.,  877. 

Nuceria,  1.,  A^S,  468,  473.  47a 

Numa  Tompllius,  L.  590,  592. 

Kumano,  Syraousan,  i.,  417. 

Nuniantia,  ili.,  16,  25  ;  taken  by  Aeai- 
lianus,  30. 

Numbers,  uneven,  i.,  278. 

Numerals,  oldest  Italian,  L,  201,  tT% 
274, 289. 

Numidla,  iii.,  177  :  reorganisation  o^ 
197. 

Numidian  horse,  iL,  48,  61. 

Numidlaiis,  11.,  241 ;  In  social  war.  Hi  « 
298. 

Aundinaej  L,260. 

O. 

Ocriculum,  1 ,  483. 

OctHvius,  G.,  iv.,  861  (li^u^iMAt  of 
M.  Cm.>isus),  404. 

October  hori«&  1.,  8L 

Octodarum  (Martigny),  Iv.,  808. 

Odysaeu^,  legend  o^  L,  191,  594,  696. 

Ollict'i*,  re&irictions  as  to  Ui**  accumulft' 
tion  and  reoccupation  M  ofllces,  L, 
403. 

Officers,  st.atc,  their  edict  valid  as  law 
during  their  tenure  of  office,  i.,  836 
seq.  ;  military  and  civil  authorltv 
distinguished  after  ^he  abolition  of 
royalty,  339 ;  general  and  army  fi>r> 
bidden  tl:o  <  ity,  339  ;  deputy  omcen 
(proonsule,  &o.),  only  allowable  in 
military  government,  328 ;  appointed 
by  the  senate,  410  ;  distli.ciion  of 
Bubalterns  and  those  of  the  stafl^ 
561  ;  uot  paid,  ii.,  456 ;  succession, 
limit  of  age,  4ko.,  883 ;  deolinu  of 
their  power,  887  ;  curtailed  in  Jurist 
diction  by  Caesar,  iv.,  574. 

Oil,  fun  taned  lor  public  bsths,  if,. 
602. 

OliKarchy  at  Rome,  relations  to  tbt 
pMFipulace,  iv.,  697  seq. 

Olive,  culture  oi;  brought  to  Italjr  6r 
Greeks,  L,  252. 

OpaliOy  i.,  220. 

Opiconsiva,  i.,  220. 

Opici  (Opsd),  i..  36,  46,  67, 103. 

Opitet^um,  IV.,  440. 

Oppiu."*,  I.,  80. 

Ops.  i.,  219,  i224k 

Opti mates,  party  of,  iii.,  IS.  Bee  0ttl> 
Ian  restoration,  and  Dook  y.,ehsps. 
Hi.,  Iv..  13U,  140. 

Oracles,  I,  233. 
i  OniionH.  as  n  department  of  literstaif 
t     at  Rome,  iv.,  722  seq. 


T6t 


Index. 


ff^OMcattnn,  not  early  proUettMl  by  tew, 

POBtainlur<,  L^  ten.  to  the  Po,  il ,  153, 
168. 

PofliurolQi  Albinu»,  S|x  (ccmsul,  4-*^), 
1.,  461). 

Pottery,  found  In  Italimn  toiuba,  i.,  263, 
266,  837  Bcq. 

Pdve ',  officuU,  limitation*  and  distri- 
bution of,  unonir  offloeit.  L.  401. 

Traffecti  cohortium^  i^  439,  n.;  Jure 
dicMndo,  640,  bbb ;  Sociomm,  4S8,  n. ; 
tV6i,  98,  827. 

Pratjicat.  1..  806. 

PraeDestc,  i.,  66,  U4, 606 ;  reydt  against 
Borne,  446;  In  Iditln  leacue,  446,  n.; 
eedoit  territory,  460  ;  without  Roinan 
franchise.  636 ;  art,  a66»  606,  61L 

Jhraes,  i.,  Wt, 

Praetors,  ear  y  title  of  consuls,  i.,  893 ; 
later  office,  384  seq.,  664 ;  in  the  Latin 
towns,  489,  n.,  441,  n. ;  two  for  Spuin, 
IL,  252,  38*^  ;  nnmber  and  function  of, 
iii,  43»,  417  seq.,  iv.,  196;  doubled  in 
number  by  Julius  Caesar,  iv.,  578. 

Praetutil  1,16a 

Precarium^  i ,  2  26,  848. 

Priests,  appointed  by  the  kiniTiJ  ,  07 ; 
noi  transferred  to  consuls,  329 ;  ex- 
tension of  their  prerogatavea,  879, 
559 ;  oolleyes  to  superintend  rellgioos 
worship,  226-228;  oollepres  cf  saorvd 
lore,  2^28-23 1 ;  elected  by  people,  il., 
423,  ill.,  248,  621 ;  election  restored  to 
prestN,  436,  iv.,  123;  Hgain  referred 
ID  pi'oplc,  195. 

I  rinctpt  SencUus,  i.,  125,  n.,  335. 

Prisci  Latini,  i.,  60. 

Private  estates  at  Homo,  value  of,  iv., 
610. 

Private  offences,  law  of,  i.,  805  seq. 

Prlvi  rnuin,  L,  461,  461. 

Pro.-oiisul,  propraetor,  Ac.  Seo  Offi- 
cers. 

Proditio^  I.,  204. 

I*roletarii,  L,  185,  256,  iv.,  619. 

PrumoDH,  iv.,  850. 

Propt-ny,  that  granted  bv  tlie  State  to 
the  individual  citizen,  ].,  2ii6 :  devel- 
oped from  moveable  ealHte,  806  seq., 
308,  n. ;  free  conveyance,  206 ;  servi- 
tudes ttio  only  restrictions,  207. 

PrcMirpina,  i.,  241. 

province,  originally  department  of 
roDKular  duty,  i..  401 ;  arranged  by 
I  grceraeni  or  lot,  ib. 

f  roviuccs,  organization  of,  iL,  83  Koq , 
107 ;  position  of  govemni  s  ia,  S9h  ; 
»n  jr«*l  ovor  vovnrnors  of,  400  ,  sen- 
it  o*b  AUpervl6i}n  of,  402;  oordition 
of  the  Qraecban  revolution,  iii.,  17u; 
eolliHJoa  of  senate  ni.d  etquites  eon- 
eer:iing,  264  seq. ;  rt-quisitions  on, 
478  ;  reTenno-*  from,  iii..  474-184  ;  at 
itme  of  Julius  Oaenar,  iv.,  631 ;  ad- 
ministration of  under  the  ollRarchy, 
ib. ;  by  Roman  cA|.ftalisti«,  634  i«eq. ; 
damaco  by  war,  636  ;  tbelr  general 
condition,  685  Heq. ;  Caeear*s  re- 
forms, 636 ;  brougiit  on  a  level  with 
Italy,  660. 


PytHseaftio,  appeal  lo  the  eommviiity 
i^  97,  112,  2C4;  to  the  dlcuior,  WM 
881,  869 ;  in  case  of  proi>erty  flne.  9S\ 
846,  660;  to  the  centuriea.  338.  834; 
to  the  assembly  of  the  pe<^>le,  864  * 
procedure  in  that  case.  656 ;  sym 
Doli&il  ruproeontatioii  of  its  origin. 
691 ;  not  applicable  to  the  imperator 
iv.,  £63. 

P»eu«l(>-Philip,  iii..  67  »«q. 

Ptolemaeus,  sitn  <a  Laciis,  i.f  480L 

PiMieam\  origin,  L,  346. 

Pudieitia  patricia.pUbeitty  i.,  881. 

Puloher,  Publiu^  1, 630. 

Pullus,  L.  J.,  loses  Eoman  fleet,  ii.,  8i 

Punic  f:tith,  1'..  36. 

Puiiio  wars,  caofte  of^  Jtrstf  ii,.  46;  car- 
ried into  Africa,  64;  inded,  70* 
terms  of  the  peace,  71  seq.;  onnd:  ol 
of,  remarks  on,  78-76;  sftoatton  of 
Onrthage  after,  103*,  seeoiwi,  began, 
118 ;  pusltiou  of  Rome  at  outbreak, 
122 ;  pressure  of,  206  *.  end  of.  S2S; 
results  of  224  seq.;  third,  iii..  Ml 

Puiiicum  n^xr  Caere,  L,  178. 

Ponli.   See  Phoenicians. 

I'uteoll,  i.,  189. 

Pydna,  battle  of,  ii.,  855 ;  emfdre  ol 
R<»mo  after,  367. 

Pyrgi,  i.,  192, 198,  310. 418,  680. 

Fyrrnus  of  Epirus,  hliitorieul  poeition, 
i., 403-495 ;  claracter  and  early  hia> 
tory,  496-498  ;  besieges  Oorcyra.  488  ; 
Tarcntum  subdued,  604 ;  his  military 
re-sourcef,  605,  606  seq.  ;  w.nr  with 
Rome,  508;  battle  at  llcraclea,  509  • 
peace  negottatiuns,  610,  seq.;  march 
to  Campania  and  Ijitiuiu,  511  seq.; 
second  Italian  campaiicn,  512  ffeq. ; 
battle  at  Auscnlum,  513-M5 ;  Sicil- 
ian expedition,  i.,  616-6fi3;  rescunp- 
tion  of  Italian  war,  528 ;  battle  near 
Bcncventum,  624 ;  return  to  Greeoe, 
ib. ;  death,  625. 

Pythagoras,  L,  578,  678,  686,  692;  Py- 
thagorean  "fnenda,"  186;  influence 
of  Pytha^rean  doctrine  on  the 
Roman  ciuendar,  878. 

Pythagoreaniam,  new,  at  Borne,  tf^ 
679  beq. 

PyxuB,  L,  184. 


Qnadrigariu^,  Q.  Clandlup.  !▼.,  717. 

QnaeetorB,  oldest  (parrieidit),  1.,  08^ 
111,  204;  annual  office.  827  seq.; 
care  of  treasury,  828;  military  chest, 
87  *;  appointeu  by  comitia  tributa, 
877;  Tilebeians  demand  elidbility, 
ib. ;  QuMtores  eUvmcif  633,  646 :  du- 
ties of,  and  relation  to  consuls,  iL,  88, 
403;  number  in  time  of  Julior 
Caeear,  iv.,  5C9,  673. 

Qainctil,  L.83,n.,227. 

Qninctllii,  from  Alba,  i.,  146b 

Ouinquatrus,  L,  219 

Ouinqttennalitai*,  i.,  5l6 

Qnirinal,  L,  83  seq.,  86;  QMfrfcwIfi^  U 
219 

QuirinuB,  L,  219  698. 
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Soman   Ztxpb*,  It*  BhlM  Iwimlni 

Bled,  W.,  K«  >(sq.                             ' 

K. 

is..  318 :  r«l«U"n  to  ilo.i:  Hl«:.  *•! 

BmO,  Etnucui,  L,  IN  Kq..  ttt     X, 

TO-W ;  «ntre  of  an  u  Loiilln™  wia 

JIt. 

miiDity,  ITD :  nnd  nniKiriniu  uf  1^- 
Uum,  1i  KB.  •  clintac^.r  of  Uf  dlo, 
TS.  71;  ■rirMl  llmUi,  Jt.  71 ;  *an] 

Knmoeis  1.,  Tb 

RueniiM,L,lMi<iq. 

B».'.liii,Tnro  d»lnloL«llQni,l,l«l. 
Ri'bilat,  G.  Ckiiiuloii,  ir..  Mi 

5;r75''™i'^i"e'ii.'-'^rKl', 

Bubnis,  M  :  Ea<|u)hiia  Bl  ;  QoLrlEti, 
K:   mnilnnulion  of  tbc  fmlnllM 

OBO  clly  hj  tb.  aQr%inti  rIng-WKll,  1^ 

BwriUnn,  b»ttJ^  1  .  *»I,  BBH. 

liJ ;  tba  (even  htUt,  IS4.  i.. ;  liiiMk- 

RegnlDB,  G.  AtUiDs,  U.,  M,  ><L 

ed    nnd  bnrul    by  Colli,  *W  •rti.  i 
Lmiici  witb  Unribigo.  lUl  tra.  ;  J» 
■enenicy  nfler  coiiquogl  at  GnMO, 

BcEolni!.  H.  AtlUue,  L,  H:  ludi  In 

Ci.Crtr'.appr««h,*i7  ■,  tiKJ.I  ffindl. 

!■.  l;"Lnnn,   Wp;        of  llPO  oliy,   SBg;    taprOTemonU  ot 

clisr  1. 1  I  .  I  .'      -  .':i  l.:j;   (mgalliy       CnoHt,  Ktveq  •  reduced  lotbg  lar*. 

uia  cnaeuij  oi  HoraUlp.  m,  133;       of  a  niunlciimlli);,  608. 

becomes  nugplriluul  uul  cetetDODia],  Moma  •inadralit.  I-  78. 

ni:  tandilo  uUautlitlc  ud  Bpeo-  lEomlltl.  claE-TUiiigc,  L,<a,  n. 

VMtn  Tiewi,  tBH:  KcuHlble  to  »11.  Jto-nnY.  t.,  »;!. 

»I;  U»  (Diin»Df  monl  codr,  )M  ,  Ko-aiai.  Seitnii,l*,e(»  ;  vkloacfBo* 

beMDWi  mlied  with  (Dralgn  war-       einn  miaie.  sua. 

■Uni  m-W,  iOT  (eq.:  (7  Sabel-  £«lrii,  l.,]A7  ;  adomnl  ndib  tba  btata 

■Una  ud  DiBtiriuu,  M ;  rulcty  of,       of  tbe  guilty  of  Aotlnm,  tfl. 

U  Boms,lv,  (IW:«aill«  pktT.  IL,  Bound  tern pla,  1.,  «M. 

dn-lWllL.eu-SKiSMI',  SlS-m;  Rutoa,  M  Cuiiiu.lT.,  711;  anlpldi^ 

candUkni^lBilBwaf  JnlluaCieear.       733:  Q.  Poinpeliu,Na. 

sea  Bsq.;  orlenta]  raUglani,  IIL,  i»i-  Buaplna,  balile  al,  jr.,  ftU. 

BtS,  It.,  M8  Mq.  Bulull,  wur  wilh  Bomo,  1.,  It9 
Eemi,   (/■liio  canton,  ir.,  300:  pHi;!. 

]rfa  after  OalUc  DonqaetL  tU. 
Remuii,  1.,  MHi.  8. 

Erpublli^aniKt'llc^ln  lilbia  of  Pom.  Babclllani,  thdr  allgbt  InleivollnavHh 

KaTe..n«,  fv™  prc.v(ncp.r»l.,«<-*«0 :        Hon  In  SimiTdie  wan,  M* 

nnrirgAl*,  4Sl-4»« ;  public,  al  time  of  Sabinai.  Influence  upon  Kunv,  1.,  7>  1 
Joilue  CttBiai.  MO »q.  renelrnie    Into    I.iiliam.    Ifll    .oq.; 

patrician.  BSfl.  by  ibe  Bamnns.  iiS,  US  t  rroeiTe  AiL 

RboKluiD,  1,,  IKO.  Wl.  Koinnn  franobiw,  &U. 

Ebol..rlc,  rH,-  ot  at  Roma.  It.  W3,  iil .  Babinu.,  Q.  T.  Iv.,  »J,  31T. 

62>,  M& ;  gurl.onod  by  Ilomana.  101;  Saar.  I..  2j7. 

malliiy  or  Karri>o:i.  £07  i  eaptnrad  Ipt  baoriacaa,  buman,  not  idmlttad  aaoBt 

Romana.  iM  :  fr.ad  fn<m  obll^ition       tba    Romans,  (.,  Wi ;   anlmiJa  Itai, 

BhodH,  tiTudnl,  1..%.    '  ion. 

Bhodra,  poilll.iD  after  3d  Punlo  <n.r,  Saawrnut,  L.  1!4, 

ll,:2U;alwar    irltb  Fblllp,  SSS.aq.;  SaguMum,     JOanflti,    I.,    Jtt ;    fclM 

Sfna  Roman  lenaue  agaln.t  Philip.       lllUTioe  wlUi  K>ime,  iL,    ill:  takn 
7;    at  mi  with   Antluctiur.  302,        by  IlMslbal,  tIS;  reUkia  by  Bom* 

lit  Mq. :  nward  al  end  of  w.  tSi.        IM 

hDmilinUon  of,  SS: :  RhodUii  ictauol  SaluM,  wu  wltb,  111.,  303. 

of  rholorlciv.,077.  Suf iV,  L,  BS,  113, !»  ;  ilwaya  nalilelu 
MbODO,  Uomau  arlUenianl*  on,  ill.,  m.       HM ;  Ftttaiiniat  CMUni,  tl,  X^l 

RMita.    MDBlilT  at.   In    ftoina    and  Sallenlloi-).   i.,   B7S:    Ud     Tarantna 

tatinn,  i.,  «7, 141.  aiiaisal  Itomua  and  Looanu^u,  IM 

lto>da,nil4ta>r.l.,  B7!.  aoq.  ;  nr  uilh  Rone.  1X7 . 

Soh^Ko,  I.,  218 ;  Jtubiaui,  (b.  Sslluat'Qi,  Crlapu  (tnbuiio),  IT,  M. 

Kobbary  In  Ilnly,  Ir.,  100  ;  In  B  ria,  Sall.aStite  monopolv,  L,  &U. 

Ifll,  lea.  See  BrlgaiidK*.  Baliu,  Itmple.  I.,  M. 

BiVofiD,!.   ILL  Balyet,  It,.  W*. 
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Iwiem. 


■nBidtee,  oflahoci  of  th*  Umbruiji,  L, 
83 ;  langnnge,  34  eeq. ;  aettlernent  in 
the  motmtnii  ■  of  Middle  lUly,  182 ; 
their  leiirendo  of  their  migratioas, 
163 ;  their  ftoclosion,  164 ;  no  umbel- 
U^hment  of  tombs,  no  ooinAge,  668 
■eq. ;  league,  164  Beq. ;  tinit  treaty 
with  Boiiie,  4S2 ;  nnaffeoted  by  Greek 
influence.  456  eeq. ;  Samnlte  wars, 
464-468, 484-488 ;  share  in  the  Pyrrhic 
war,  609,  613,  619 ;  yield  to  the  Ro- 
mans, 626 :  league  aissolTed,  641 ;  in 
Social  war,  ill.,  286,  288,  291,  298, 804 
seq.,  808. 

Baoiothrace,  plundered  by  piratet,  iv., 
66. 

Bantones.  It.,  290. 

8aram4,  i.,  41. 

Sardinia,  Punio,  1, 199,  413  :  beeomes 
Roman,  li.,  7t)  sea. ;  ceded  to  Car- 
thage, 96;  war  in,  fflfi. 

Sarranus,  i.,  199.  n. 

Basslnates^  i.,  627. 

Balicula,  Latin  colony,  L,  474. 

flatricnm,  Latin  o«ilony,  i.,  444;  forced 
into  the  Roman  commonwealth,  446; 
member  of  Latin  league,  447,  n., 
449;  rcvdita  from  Rome  and  recon- 
quered, 473. 

Satura^  i.,  54, 684;  led  to  comedy,  296, 
il.,  509,  ill.,  550. 

SatamiH,  L,  310. 

Baturnian  metre,  1.,  296. 

Satnrninns.  8(>c  Appuleius. 

Satumiiri,  i.,  296,  ii. ;  Saiumalia^  ib. 

Scania,  i.,  683 

Scjievoln,  Q.  MucIup,  lif.,  266,  280. 

Scnpiia,  in  liiitin  league,  I,  447,  n.,  448. 

Bcarabaei,  £trnscan,  1.,  313. 

Bcuunis,  M.,  I  v.,  170,  17'-'. 

Boionro,  rise  of,  at  Rome,  ii.,  652,  Hi., 
562. 

Scipio,  Aemilianus,  sent  atrainet  Nu- 
niantiiij  Hi.,  28 ;  comman(li«  before 
Cariha$;e.  60  ;  take^  the  city,  58  soq.; 
character,  109  kcq.  ;  a-^sasHinatcd,  180. 

Scipio,  Gn.,  tJikes  MedluIaDiim,  ii.,  100; 
5(?nt  to  Spain.  ri7, 158  ,  defeated!,  187. 

8oIpi<),  Gn.  Cornelius,  captured  at  Li- 
rara,  II,  62. 

Bciplo.  \j ,  captures  Alevica,  ii.,  68. 

Bcipio,  L.  Corn,  (wmsnl,  466),  epitaph 
of,  i.,  6T7,  679,  r,89,  607. 

Scipio,  Metellus,  lieutenant  of  Pompey, 
Iv.,  4}»1  floq. ;   death,  iv.,  684. 

Scipio,  Pub.  Cornelius,  ordered  to 
IvTo,  ii.,  124;  lands  at  Mas^ilia. 
rJ5 ;  return*  to  Pi^Uf,  127;  defeated 
on  tlie  Tiolno,  137  ;  posts  himself  be- 
hind the  Trebia,  138 ;  killed  in  Spain, 
lf7 

Biii.io,  Pub.,  at  the  Ticino,  li.,  187; 
character  of^  189  neq. ;  goes  t4>  Spain, 
191  ;  tiiko«  New  C:»rthHire,  ib. ;  vic- 
tory nt  Uae^-ula,  193,  195;  consul, 
prepares  to  invaA  !  Africa,  214  neq. ; 
Lands  in  Africa,  216;  wins  Zama, 
821;  sent  ai^ainRt  Antiochus,  318; 
oroKse.'*  the  llellesp.^nt,  319  ;  ends 
w»rw<*h  Antiucbns,  322;  death  if. 


Bcodra,  ii ,  90 ;  expeditloii  afftinal^  •! 

Scrihertt  il,  f87. 

Scriplura^  i..  108,  2(8,  237 ;  later  n«4  f 
quin*d,  848. 

Bculptuie,in  Rtmria,  I.,  606 ;  Roo^n 
ii.,  667. 

Scuium^  i.,  663,  n. ;  Gre«k  origin  £4 
268. 

Bcymnus,  iv.,  681,  n. 

Scylex,  L,  694. 

Beleaoids.    Be«  Aotio^oa 

Selinos,  i.,  197. 

Sella  currtdity  L,  99,  302. 

Bempronins,  Tib.,  ordered  from  BLdOa 
to  meet  Hannibal,  ii.,  186;  deiiMitBQ 
on  the  Trebia.  189. 

Sena,  battle  of,  iu,  211. 

Sena  Galliea,  i.,  501, 530. 

Senate,  origin  and  eonstitntion  o^  I. 
113-116:  prerogatives,  the  tRierrey- 
num^  116  seq. ;  relation  to  king  and 
burgeosea,  117  seq. ;  aa  state  council, 
118  ;  increased  Jurisdiction  after  th« 
abolition  of  royalty,  333  seq.;  its 
larger  political  (rawer,  839  seo. :  ex* 
elusion  of  plebeians  from  deoata, 
873  seq. ;  their  admiaalon  snbscv 
quently,  386  seq.;  senate  the  gov- 
erning power,  406  seq. ;  its  compoei> 
tion,  406  seq. ;  its  powers,  408  seq. ; 
deprived  of  power  by  Oracchua,  iiL, 
146  sea. ;  recovers  it,  161 ;  position 
after  the  ret^toration,  166  seq. ;  cul* 
llsion  with  equites  about  the  prov- 
inces, 2f>4  seq.;  made  a  legiidatlve 
body  by  Bulla,  324  seq.,  432 ;  reor- 
ganfxatiun  of^  by  Sulla.  432  seq. ; 
pumed  by  Lentulus,  iv.,  123 ;  gov- 
erning power,  127  seq.  ;  power  Mt 
aside,  130  seq.,  lo9 ;  democratic  at- 
tacks on,  194 ;  curtailment  of  ita 
jurisdiction  hy  Caes;tr,  iv*.  377. 

Senones,  i.,  424,  427,  433,  499-600. 

Sentinum^  battle,  I,  486. 

Bepia  Ju!ia^  iv.,  602. 

StpUm  pagiy  i.,  76. 

Sfptimnntium.  i.,  79, 166,  n.,  221. 

Sepulchres,  Italian.  Egyptian  oma* 
nicnta  in,  i.,  263  ;  luxury  in  at  Roma, 
I  v.,  612. 

Beq  nan  i,  reduced  to  dependants  by 
AriovistUB,  iv.,  287. 

Bergii,  clan-village  *..,  63. 

Sertorius,  Q.,  iii ,  3S1,  402,  40a,  418, 414, 
42.'),  Iv..  19 ;  demociatic  leader  m 
Spain,  character  of,  SO,  88  invited  to 
command  by  LusitauianSi,  31 ;  re 
news  Spanish  ini>urreotion,  32 ,  or* 
ganisps  a  {rnvernmcnt,  32  seq.  ;  rom* 
zbrced  by  Perpenna.  40  ;  cxton  Is  hii 
nower,  42  ;  dereR'Ls  Pompey  at  lAuro, 
43  ;  and  on  tho  Pucm,  44 ;  on  the 
Tuvla,  45  ;  loses  his  army  and  reap- 
pean»,  44,  45;  defeats  I'ompey  at 
Calagurris,  46  ;  character  nf  the  Set. 
torian  war,  46-49  ;  aes^is^inated,  60 
his  licutonints  nerve  under  Mi thra 
dnics,  71  Bcq.,  7fi;  author  ol  colonit*f 
in  the  west,  iv.,  640. 

Servian  co-  stltoilon,  I.,  132,  140  seq. 

Servian  wall,  ita  remains,  i ,  309,  n. 


Index. 


Bern  flu,  Qiuml  Arimlnlum,!!,  11!  ;M 

Ciinuse,  IW,  IS  J. 
Bar>  iJliu  Abois.  (dictator  Mi),  L,  t3L 
SatvilLiia  OliueK  Q-,  Hi..  ^^. 
8«rvillu(,  F^Hut  acaiut  pUaw*,  Iv^ 

Bi>rviLl.n  ttQlliii,P.,iwiiiriim  l»w  of, 

Islin,  Laim  solony,   L,  iH;  la  Luiln 

•ntlU'  Litonnui,  L  iTnlmniitpU>ii. 
I1I-3ST),  I.,3ai,ri3. 


Bbippinf, 
Oorm... 

nwli    ptdbAb\; 
[IBlliiu  Iroui  till 


I  ftic^D  1„  Ml 


■Wj  b 


ikL  IK  ;  al<ii-i 

Or*eliorgtii,'i03iC«ltli!.lv., 
CHcifl  wLtO    b^tH,  trndlDf  wt- 

„at;,  D. 

Wniuiu*,  1,,'inurilerpd,  L,  Effl. 

i:>IIOD,  1^  M ;  C01Din«»  oith 

1.^0 

idered  to  Ro- 


Ha-4SS  ;  w«r  wiib  C«rth»gi  


•.  10 :  At 


dcftAU  Mq£D  nnd  Hitnivo,  lU. 
BIlD,  QuiDtui  I'ompHrdiiia,  IcaJa  Itsl. 
liD  revolt,  UL,  -^n.  «>l ,  Uiii>'ki  Al- 


eidi  thDHuilnlUi, : 
iiDa.  i,  S-U.  I3S. 


muaCT  to  Ci-lti  furbldden,  if,  isn 

pliile,  IL,  iK. 
aaaoMa,  i.,Ua,IS^ 
anoBoi,  Iv..  404. 

Sinaiw,  aiiuEiliud  bj  CaooAr,  Iv.,  B49r 
SiilH,  I ,  ini. 

aiH-au,  U  UoraalliH,  It.,  IM,  T!& 
SUian.  and  lis  ooowquanwc,  Ul..  Ido 

10«,l7Z-i-»,lv.,  100,  S96. 
JdVM,    L,    »i     url.ii„>ll7    rrw,    »7 

l-leinn-SsItisQ  laim.  3S^  SSS;  con 

m,  ra  1  rumLfL. iM:  tivafnent  u' 
—  ■    — jmmi  of  bDilncu  i., 


«l;i 


',  111,,  10 


c  103;  In  U: 

DunDenliiltHlT.iHi  In  taenulli>t, 

lv,,l«, 
^««(.Aranihj,  1I.,M. 
lolilk-r,  luilonuy,  h  ■  pi;  u  Gied  bf 

Oii-iHir,  U-..  4311,  Ml  Mq. 


SotOD,  ■>«■  of,  I.,  nS  '  iDfloOE  K  on  tiM 

-iwglva  ubiM,"  :<««  tM.,  M3;  ICa. 
nan  coinage  mod^llod  alUr  Solcii'i, 
MSl    pa.r-tav^  It.,  Ml;   OD  buk- 

Bu:,K..forbldrt8n,l,t§4. 

Soncle,  i.,  200. 
SmlT 


481,  473,  47 
iOO. 

Ided'by  HsmllM 


ae,  1W>;  s  Bomsn  provlnOF.  ]H; 
e  or  cDlluie  In,  iii:  two  pro. 
iHof  21S;  war.  io,  .'».;  sdmln- 

;  SLibJognUd.  Jl  ;  now  orpitiiiu- 


oiiluntution  bf  Oaeaar,  «4T  wq, 
SpartMna,   tv.,    103;    gttal   violorlH, 

lot;  dlffloulllca  and  I^wu,  101-107 j 

^■ug^  1.,  SO!. 

Bplns,  i,',  ISO,  171,190,  IIH,3aS. 

81.    B^rnniiC   rokd   o'vir,   gstnod    b7 

Cwnr,  It..  SOS  Hq. 
StKS,  Roman,  ll>  beglniilngt,  I..  U3; 


Lomm  worohns  MS,  311;    d»ta  ol 
lol.  lntn,du«ion,  aiS,  n. 

In  pbllonphy  In  Italy,  111^  ilS,  It., 

wt,  out  by  Etruicaii  lapUarlw.  L, 


Sulnilantt.  I.,  BOS. 
Subu™,  (Sucinji),  I.,  BO,  88. 
Bufbl,  ctymnlouy,  It.,  tM; 

of  Oant,  aSTuq. 
Burro.  bnttlB0il,lT.,  44. 


Inlla,  I.  Cornelius  ■arTeioDderlhrtiu 
in  Africa,  Ul.,  iwi;  captam  Jti>mr- 
tha,  IM  rlvulrr  wllii  Mnriua.  lOT; 
•erv>'e  under  Marint    In  Canihrlm 


WB,  SOB;    oppoaeii   Snlpkian   Itw. 

BIS  ieq.;  legislation  of,  sa  eeq. 
embirka  for  Aala,  StB;  dri<etMllb 
radatoa'  troo|ia  ant  of  Oappadoda 
w;;  BdTuiM  to  the  Baphrato^  MT 


IM 


Imdtx. 


■M;    dilkal    poiiifa^  Ml;    wioa       W  ;  ^ac^Ua 

CT^r™^  *Bri»?%d»-««^   g^  a,  •>«.  «,  m,  I-  ■  — ^ 

IK;  ;av\H«a [ .  Ami, m;  iKalai-a       TIpaBes  li..  H.  S^   M 

A«  ick   Aftuiv,   n'4;  CBMni    £i>r  .      UaCi  IB-ltl 

lol,-,  ^;i;    diflcaU  partthKi,  W; 

E.uimk>o,M»;  Und*  IB  luh,  :3t; ;  T. 

Sc-lJu-*  umi    .»;  ;  d^fewi  lUrlBI.  '  T>>':e.  ::;xaT  1:^  tr,  CU. 
<M  ;  nun  Uoatr,  M*  i  *"■""-  u     raiv/ii,  l,  t^ 
Fnnmte  ud  ill  ?ianhtiB  luij,  «^«    Tuk-wort.  i,  U&  El 
~4M:  riciurj  u    CoUinegue,   lit;     r>lwL,M 
oadtH^  Ut  H^ ;  it*-*— ^  u  Baaie,    TvcsniB,  i.  in.  U^  XS ; 

«U    leq.;     pnKriiKkn^     ta  tU  .       UBitJ:BtB.,«:SHi.;  Ite . 

Soda)  liar,  pRUmlnans  Hi.  :.;»-■<;  IM^  IM  KCK;;  xrrtxj  vtlta  I 
eooiK  of.  ttJ-M*;  la  Cmbii>bIm,  M>r«.  :  mUitBrt  ■nrDfth.SOhaa^ 
Mi^with>UniBM,lMifaiHGaum,  KI,  iU  UI,  IM  i  porttoa  la  (bt  tent- 
••ll  UmW1aaaiSinm,a^:n-  nlM  wvm.  4*^478. MS;  roe*  wiA 
■all  o<  Dnt  JW,  n:  1  Hcaad  fiv  B  ■*,  MP  Ho.i  Wnek  siU  Sim^ 
0(^W2i  Elreiik  i^  UE^rla  tnn-  HItsq.  ll^buI^Tt^BsMI;p«- 
aBflized,  IM  ;  la  FtcoiaB,  >a  ;  In  iloa  is  th>  n  toiknrins,  Sl>  leq. ; 
Omipanb  ud  **■"■"'""■.  MS ;  n  hie  (d  Uh  eiiy,  ifi  in.  i  rT'.ailitii  '-■ 
~     ~  BoiH,MD:  «apled  WCkrUiuliu. 

>u,  iL,  IM,  an ;  uku  bi  rahliia,  soil. 
:     Tirpliu  blU,  L,  IM. 
wuuuuuuc^    1.0  .    Ji.*-    :'  -   .    J-  '  .     T^rqnhiiL  on^iiii,  L,1T4;  tHASakmcnl, 
lud,    4ni    DUniniJI-     -.....-,    -;..!  Sn  asq..  Uo. 

•bulUbaGncchuiir.  ',iuU'<:''   ..'       Taiqaun  Id  Eiibti,!,  lit;  aid   Vd 

nornnlK*  ku'i^,    i^i!     n-^n,,'  '        ■ml  it  rf itl  .  ■■!  ailh  fr.iMii 

electkn.  i&d  qulif.>ii^r,r,,  i'„r    .:         0*:  pH«,  I7»  ;  >rt.«OL 

*«.    4M  faq.  :    wfti-.;,  xh'  'r      -    Tunciiii.L.UI.Mi^saa. 

aau,    tfl:    r-guUle*  >uD-3lir  i^li    TirnnBL  L-.  ol  nimam,  It^MIl 

■n<:IortupoB0,439«M  ;  Onuicea,  ,  Tjili;;,  1- an,  il.  Mo. 

«U.     nur^uili-^i   Judicial   >Mt«ii,  '  Tauiii.  nnvil  ii^^toi}(t,iT^  uol 

M&i  police  law*  oLAiilt;  Imrodacca  .  Tsmocis  l^.,4W. 

■  moaicipiJiitcDLtflO-Uii  naUina  i  Tauit  on,  U  g.dlr.  In  Tlrir  of  wbiIb. 
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^Alertut  MAximiu,  M..  (dietatnr,  260), 
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L,  403,  457,  n. 

Vftloriu*  Fulio,  P.,  IL,  70. 
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Takrlus  LaeTli.ua,  P.,  (oojiul,  474), 
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•oq. 
Varro,  V.  Tcrentioa  (of  Uie  Aude)  It., 

010. 
VaUt,  i.,  893,  :i05. 
Vatlnlua,  P.,  iv.,  360, 882,  Sas. 
Veetiffalia,  i. ,  109. 
FeJMwu,  1.,  166,  210. 
Veil,  i.,  172.  173,  152,  485.  890,  6ia 
Volia,  i.,  80,  180. 
Velino,  bed  of,  L,  672. 
rUiUi,  U  137, 1U8,  n. 
r«ntrac,  i.,  444,  446,  447,  o.,  440,  448, 

461. 
▼eneti,  i.,  171, 433,  ii.  94, 06,  282 ;    war 

with    Home,    iv.,  3(i6;    ohvuI  liattlo 

with    liomans  the    earlio«l   un    the 

AUantic,  3U6. 
Venus,  1, 668. 
Venusla,  L,  489,  637,  610. 
yercini^vtorix,  iv.,  824  ;  his  execation, 

88& 
Verona,  1.,  423. 
Verre^  O.  iv.,  116. 
Vera.  I.,  663,  n. 
Verulae,  i .  482. 
Vesonti"  (Be8an(on\  iv.,  897. 
Veato,  i.,  44,  97,  221, 225.  227.    Vestalia, 

221 ;  temple  of  Servian,  167,  JB9. 
VettiOuluntf  L,  808. 
Vesiini,  i.,  163. 
Vetalonium,  i.,  176. 
Vetorii,  clan-village,  L,  68. 
Veturias  Calvinae,  T.  (consn.  483), !., 

469. 
Via  Appia,  I.  469,474,  490,  627  ;  Cassia^ 

L,  iSijD  ;  Flaminia.\.f  4S8;  SacrOf 

L,  165,  u.;    V'tileria^  483. 
f  ibc  'Valentia),  I,  638,  n. 
I  icusi  i.,  63  ;  Tuscus,  80,  174. 
I  illas,  Homan  loxury  of,  iv.,  604,  612. 
VinaliUf  L,  )tl9. 
rinJfXj  L,  209. 
•  Indicia^,  i,  591 
f  iriathnd,  leads  the  Lupitanians,  ilL, 

10;  defeats  Vetilins.  21*,   snccesses, 

2*2 :  acknowledged  king,  M ;  assassi 

nated,  2!S. 
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Vooonti,  It.,  880 

Voctio,  IT.,  44L 

Volaterrae,  L,  S88,  n. 
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Void.  1,176.  810. 

VolBcL  L.  1%  106, 448  seq.  4B8»  6ML 

VoUinli,!,  17&  860,  606;   wars  wtll 

Rome,  4:i6, 487;  aristocnpy  aided  h$ 

Romans,  436.  644. 
Voltumna,  1.860. 
VoUumalia,  L,  820. 
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Walls,  Cyolopeaa,  L.  808. 

War,  declaration  of,  L,  117 ;  consaat 

of  citizens  necessary  if  aggressiva, 

118 ;  s>-mbol  of,  214. 
Wealth.  Roman,  Ii.,  464,  ill.,  49SL 
Week,  Roman,  i..  27o. 
Weight,  oriviii  of,  f.,  271 ;  dnodedraal 

system,  272  seo. ;  later  modelled  afr 

ter  the  Attico-dicilian,  273  acq.    Bm 

Measure. 
West,  Komantzing  of^v.,  256  seo.; 

conquest  of  East  and  West  due  to  tiM 

democracy,  iv..  866. 
Will,  origin  Of,  i.,  112 ;  required  eon- 

S4«nt  of  the  community,  206 ;  orlg-ia 

of  private  wills,  210,  653. 
WitKis.  namc8  of,  how  far  borrowed, 

i..  26in. 
Wine,  production  of,  i.,  66,  43. 178. 186, 

251.  236,   ii.,  486;  increased  cultiva- 

tioii  of,  ii.,  446. 
Wolf,  of  the  capitol,  i.,  678,  691,  006, 

611. 
Woman,  position  in  the  Roman  fafls« 

ily,  1.,  89,  91  seq.,  tL,  481,  484,  IIL,  60^ 

iv..  617  sen. 
Wool,  spinning,  i.,  89. 
Wreath,  a  prize  of  victory,  300, 1.,  801 
Wriling-materials,  oldest,  1.,  287  seq. 


Xantliippus,  Joins  Oarthagtalaaa, 
67  -,  defeats  Regulus,  58. 


Tear,  oldest  Roman,  L,*S76« 


Zama,  battle  of,  ii.,  28L 

Zamolxls,  iv.,  862. 

Zenicidra,  defeated  by   BenrlUai^  |^ 

61. 
Ziela,  Oaesar's  victory  at,  Iv^  (U^ 
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